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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  December  1,  1862. 

William  Pols,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Yice-Preddent, 
in  the  Chair. 

George  Berlcely,  Esq. 
Michael  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Ware  Stephenson,  Esq.  and 
Major  Henry  Stracfaey, 

were  deeied  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

August  F.  Andresen,  Esq.  and 
Samuel  Scott,  Esq. 

were  admiUed  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Sir  RoDEBiCK  I.  MuBCHisoN,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.,  was  elected  a  Mana- 
ger, in  the  room  of  Sir  B.  C.  Bbodib,  Bart.,  deceased. 

The  PsKSENTS  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz.— 
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Brtmde,  William  Thomas,  Eaq.  jP.i?.&— Chemistiy.    By  W.  T.  Brande  and  A.  a 

Taylor.    16ta    1863. 
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Vol.  IV.     (No.  37.)  B 
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1863. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS, 
Monday,  January  19,  1863. 

WuxiAii  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.B.S.  Trseaurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Managers,  desirous  that  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Pbince    of    Wales   should    become    an    Honorary 
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Member  and  the  Vice -Patron  of  the  Institution,  had  requested 
Professor  Faraday  to  communicate  with  His  Royal  Highness  on 
the  subject,  which  had  been  done  by  him  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

"BoTAL  Institution,  hth  January,  1863. 
"  To  His  Boyajl  Highness  the  Pbince  op  Wales. 
<<  May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 

**  The  President,  Secretary,  and  Managers,  remembering  the 
great  grace  which  was  done  to  the  body,  when  the  late  Vice-Patron, 
His  Eioyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  yourself  and  the  Prince 
your  brother,  £a,voured  our  Lectures  with  your  presence,  have  requested 
me  to  express  the  hope  they  entertain,  that  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
allow  of  your  election  into  the  position  then  filled  by  your  admirable 
and  much-loved  Father.  It  is  because  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
at  that  time  in  your  presence,  that  the  authorities  here  think  I  may 
not  be  unacceptable  as  the  channel  through  which  their  earnest  desire 
may  be  made  known.  Our  most  honoured  Queen  is  our  Patron ;  and 
that  we  may  have  your  Royal  Highness  as  Her  and  our  Vice-Patron 
is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  our  hearts.  Remembering  the  past,  we 
hope  for  this  great  grace  for  the  future. 

*'  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  respect,  I  venture  to  sign  myself, 

^'  Your  Royal  Highness's  faithful  servant, 

"  M.  Fakaday." 

The  Chairman  further  stated,  that  the  following  reply  had  been 
received  from  Lieut-General  KnoUys,  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales : — 

<<  DsAB  Sib,  "  Sandbinohax,  9th  January,  1863. 

'*  I  am  directed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Letter,  conveying  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Institution  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  allow  Himself  to  be 
elected  as  its  Vice-Patron,  in  the  room  of  His  lamented  Father. 

'^  His  Royal  Highness  has  desired  me  to  say,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
gratification  to  Him,  to  fill  so  distinguished  a  post,  and  to  occupy  a 
position  filled  by  that  beloved  Parent,  however  unequal  His  Royal 
Highness  may  feel  to  take  His  place.  It  will  be  no  less  satisftictory  to 
Him  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  interests  of  Science.  And 
His  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  me  particularly  to  assure  you  of 
the  peculiar  pleasure  it  will  give  Him  to  meet  you  again,  where  He  has 
listened  to  you  before,  and  derived  so  much  instruction  from  your 
Lectures. 
^'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"W.  Knollys. 
••M.  Fabadat,  Esq." 

Whereupon  H.R.H.  the  Prince  op  Waives  was  proposed,  and 
unanimously  elected  Honorary  Member,  and  then,  by  acclamation, 
was  elected  the  Vice-Patron  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

b2 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  23,  1863. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.CX.  F.ILS.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  F.B.S. 

PBOFGaaOX  OF  KATDRAL  FHUXMOPHT,  BOTAL  XXniTUTIOV. 

On  Radiation  through  the  EartKs  Atmosphere, 

Nobody  ever  obtained  the  idea  of  a  line  from  Euclid's  definition 
that  it  is  length  without  breadth.  The  idea  is  obtained  from  a  real 
physical  line  drawn  by  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  therefore  possessing  width ; 
the  idea  being  afterwards  brought,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  more 
nearly  into  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  definition.  So  also 
with  regard  to  physical  phenomena ;  we  must  help  ourselves  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  invisible  by  means  of  proper  images  derived  from  the 
visible,  afterwards  purifying  our  conceptions  to  the  needful  extent. 
Definiteness  of  conceptions,  even  though  at  some  expense  to  delicacy, 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  dealing  with  physical  phenomena.  Indeed 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  mind  trained  in  physical  research,  can 
at  all  enjoy  peace,  without  having  made  clear  to  itself  some  possible 
way  of  conceiving  of  those  operations  which  lie  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  sense,  and  in  which  sensible  phenomena  originate. 

When  we  speak  of  radiation  through  the  atmosphere,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  affix  definite  physical  ideas,  both  to  the  term  atmosphere 
and  the  term  radiation.  It  is  well  known  that  our  atmosphere  b 
mainly  composed  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  These 
elementary  atoms  may  be  figured  as  small  spheres  scattered  thickly  in 
the  space  which  immediately  surrounds  the  earth.  They  constitute 
about  99i  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere.  Mixed  with  these  atoms  we 
have  others  of  a  totally  different  character ;  we  have  the  molecules, 
or  atomic  groups,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia,  and  of  aqueous 
vapour.  In  these  substances  diverse  atoms  have  coalesced  to  form 
little  systems  of  atoms.  The  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  for  example, 
consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  they 
mingle  as  little  triads  among  the  monads  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  atoms  and  molecules  are  separate ;  but  in  what  sense  ?  They 
are  separate  from  each  other  in  the  sense  in  which  the  individual  fishes 
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of  a  shoal  are  separate.  The  shoal  offish  is  embraced  by  a  oommon 
medium,  which  ooDDects  the  different  members  of  tlie  shoal,  and  renders 
intercommniiication  between  them  possible.  A  medium  also  embraces 
our  atoms  ;  within  our  atmosphere  exists  a  second,  and  a  finer  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  hang  like  suspended 
grains.  This  finer  atmosphere  unites  not  only  atom  with  atom,  but 
star  with  star ;  and  the  light  of  all  suns,  and  of  all  stars,  is  in  reality  a 
kind  of  music  propagated  through  this  interstellar  air.  This  image 
must  be  clearly  seized,  and  then  we  have  to  advance  a  step.  We  must 
not  only  figure  our  atoms  suspended  in  this  medium,  but  we  must 
figure  them  vibrating  in  it.  In  this  motion  of  the  atoms  consists  what 
we  call  their  heat.  "  What  is  heat  in  us,''  as  Locke  has  perfectly 
expressed  it,  '^  is  in  the  body  heated  nothing  but  motion."  Well,  we 
must  figure  this  motion  communicated  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
atoms  swing,  and  sent  in  ripples  through  it  with  inconceivable  velocity  to 
the  bounds  of  space.  Motion  in  this  form,  unconnected  with  ordinary 
matter,  but  speeding  through  the  interstellar  medium,  receives  the 
name  of  Radiant  Heat;  and,  if  competent  to  excite  the  nerves  of 
virion,  we  call  it  Light. 

Aqueous  vapour  was  defined  to  be  an  invisible  gas.  Vapour  was 
permitted  to  issue  horizontally  with  considerable  force  from  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  small  boiler.  The  track  of  the  cloud  of  condensed 
steam  was  vividly  illuminated  by  the  electric  light.  What  was  seen, 
however,  was  not  vapour,  but  vapour  condensed  to  water.  Beyond 
the  visible  end  of  the  jet  the  cloud  resolved  itself  into  true  vapour.  A 
lamp  was  placed  under  the  jet  at  various  points  ;  the  cloud  was  cut 
shai^ly  off  at  that  point,  and  when  the  flame  was  placed  near  the  efflux 
orifice  the  doud  entirely  disappeared.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  completely 
prevented  precipitation.  This  same  vapour  was  condensed  and  congealed 
on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a  freezing  mixture,  from  which 
it  was  scraped  in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  a  small  snowball.  The 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  moreover,  was  sent  through  a  large  receiver 
placed  on  an  air-pump.  A  single  stroke  of  the  pump  caused  the 
precipitation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  within,  which  became  beautifully 
illuminated  by  the  beam  ;  while,  upon  a  screen  behind,  a  richly-coloured 
halo  due  to  diffiraction  by  the  little  cloud  within  the  receiver  flashed 
forth. 

The  waves  of  heat  speed  from  our  earth  through  our  atmosphere 
towards  space.  These  waves  dash  in  their  passage  against  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour. 
Thinly  scattered  as  these  latter  are,  we  might  naturally  think  meanly 
of  them  as  barriers  to  the  waves  of  heat.  We  might  imagine  that 
the  wide  spaces  between  the  vapour  molecules  would  be  an  open  door 
for  the  passage  of  the  undulations ;  and  that  if  those  waves  were  at  all 
intercepted,  it  would  be  by  the  substances  which  form  99^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  atmosphere.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  however,  it  was  found 
by  the  speaker  that  this  small  modicum  of  aqueous  vapour  intercepted 
fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  heat  stopped  by  the  whole  of  the  air  in  which 
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it  was  diffused.  It  was  afterwards  foand  that  the  dry  air  then  experi- 
mented with  was  not  perfectly  pure,  and  that  the  purer  the  air  became 
the  more  it  approached  the  character  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  greater,  by 
comparison,  became  the  action  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  vapour 
was  found  to  act  with  30,  40,  60,  60,  70  times  the  energy  of  the  air 
in  which  it  was  diffused;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  which  filled  the  Royal  Institution  theatre, 
during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  absorbed  90  or  100  times  the 
quantity  of  radiant  heat  which  was  absorbed  by  the  main  body  of  the  air 
of  the  room. 

Looking  at  the  single  atoms,  for  every  200  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
there  is  about  i  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  1,  then,  is  80  times  more 
powerful  than  the  200  ;  and  hence,  comparing  a  single  atom  of  oxygen 
or  nitrogen  with  a  single  atom  of  aqueous  vapour,  we  may  infer  that 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  16,000  times  that  of  the  former.  This 
was  a  very  astonishing  result,  and  it  naturally  excited  opposition, 
based  on  the  philosophic  reluctance  to  accept  a  result  so  grave 
in  consequences  before  testing  it  to  the  uttermost.  From  such 
opposition  a  discovery,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  emerges  with  its 
fibre  strengthened;  as  the  human  character  gathers  force  from  the 
healthy  antagonisms  of  active  life.  It  was  urged,  that  the  result  was 
on  the  fieuie  of  it  improbable ;  that  there  were,  moreover,  many  ways  of 
accounting  for  it,  without  ascribing  so  enormous  a  comparative  action 
to  aqueous  vapour.  For  example,  the  cylinder  which  contained  the 
air  in  which  these  experiments  were  made,  was  stopped  at  its  ends  by 
plates  of  rocksalt,  on  account  of  their  transparency  to  radiant  heat. 
Rocksalt  is  hygroscopic ;  it  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  a  layer  of  brine  readily  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  rock- 
salt  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  brine  is  very  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
heat  Illuminating  a  polished  plate  of  salt  by  the  electric  lamp,  and 
casting,  by  means  of  a  lens,  a  magnified  image  of  the  plate  upon  a 
screen,  the  speaker  breathed  through  a  tube  for  a  moment  on  the  salt ; 
brilliant  colours  of  thin  plates  (soap-bubble  colours)  flashed  forth 
immediately  upon  the  screen  —  these  being  caused  by  the  film  of 
moisture  which  overspread  the  salt.  Such  a  film,  it  was  contended,  is 
formed  when  undried  air  is  sent  into  the  cylinder ;  it  was,  therefore, 
the  absorption  of  a  layer  of  brine  which  was  measured,  instead  of  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  vapour. 

This  objection  was  met  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  showing  that 
the  plates  of  salt  when  subjected  to  the  strictest  examination  show  no 
trace  of  a  film  of  moisture.  Secondly,  by  abolishing  the  plates  of 
salt  altogether,  and  obtaining  the  same  results  in  a  cylinder  open  at 
both  Olds. 

It  was  next  surmised,  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  impurity  of  the 
London  air,  and  the  suspended  carbon  particles  were  pointed  to  as 
the  cause  of  the  opacity  to  radiant  heat.  This  objection  was  met  by 
bringing  air  from  Hyde  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  Primrose  Hill,  Epsom 
Downs,  a  field  near  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  St.  Catharine's  Down, 
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and  the  aea-beach  near  Black  Gang  Chine.  The  aqueous  vapour  of  the 
air  from  these  localities  intercepted  at  least  seventy  times  the  amount 
of  radiant  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  in  which  the  vapour  was  diffused. 
Experiments  made  with  smoky  air  proved  that  the  suspended  smoke 
of  the  atmosphere  of  West  London,  even  when  an  east  wind  pours  over 
it  the  smoke  of  the  city,  exerts  only  a  fraction  of  the  destructive  powers 
exercised  by  the  transparent  and  impalpable  aqueous  vapour  diffused 
in  the  air. 

The  cylinder  which  contained  the  air  through  which  the  calorific 
rays  passed  was  polished  within,  and  the  rays  which  struck  the  interior 
surface  were  reflected  from  it  to  the  thermo-electric  pile  which  mea- 
sored  the  radiation.  The  following  objection  was  raised  : — You  per- 
mit moist  air  to  enter  your  cylinder ;  a  portion  of  this  moisture  ^s 
condensed  as  a  liquid  film  upon  the  interior  surface  of  your  tube ;  its 
reflective  power  is  thereby  diminished ;  less  heat  therefore  reaches  the 
pile,  and  you  incorrectly  ascribe  to  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour, 
an  effect  which  is  really  due  to  diminished  reflection  of  the  interor^ 
surface  of  your  cylinder. 

But  why  should  the  aqueous  vapour  so  condense  ?  The  tube  within 
is  wanner  than  the  air  without,  and  against  its  inner  surface  the  rays  of 
heat  are  impinging.  There  can  be  no  tendency  to  condensation  under 
such  circumstances.  Further,  let  five  inches  ofundried  air  be  sent  into 
the  tube — that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  amount  which  it  can  contain.  These 
five  inches  produce  their  proportionate  absorption.  The  driest  day,  on 
the  driest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  make  no  approach  to 
the  dryness  of  our  cylinder  when  it  contains  only  five  inches  of  air. 
Make  it  10, 15, 20, 25, 30  inches :  you  obtain  an  absorption  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  vapour  present.  It  is  next  to  a  physical 
impossibility  that  this  could  be  the  case  if  the  effect  were  due  to  conden- 
sation. But  lest  a  doubt  should  linger  in  the  mind,  not  only  were  the 
plates  of  rock-salt  abolished,  but  the  cylinder  itself  was  dispensed  with. 
Humid  air  was  displaced  by  dry,  and  dry  air  by  humid  in  the  free 
atmosphere  ;  the  absorption  of  the  aqueous  vapour  was  here  manifest, 
as  in  all  the  other  cases. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this 
substance  to  the  rays  of  obscure  heat ;  and  particularly  such  rays  as  are 
emitted  by  the  earth  after  it  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun.  It  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  terrestrial  radiation 
from  the  soil  of  England  is  stopped  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  influence  which 
this  newly-discovered  property  of  aqueous  vapours  must  exert  on  the 
phenomena  of  meteorology. 

This  aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable 
life  of  England  than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single 
summer-night  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this 
country,  and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would 
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rise  apon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.  The  aqueous 
vapour  constitutes  a  local  dam,  by  which  the  temperature  at  the 
earth's  surface  is  deepened :  the  dam,  however,  finally  overflows,  and 
we  give  to  space  all  that  we  receive  from  the  sun. 

The  sun  raises  the  vapours  of  the  equatorial  ocean  ;  they  rise,  but 
for  a  time  a  vapour  screen  spreads  above  and  around  them.  But  the 
higher  they  rise,  the  more  they  come  into  the  presence  of  pure  space ; 
and  when,  by  their  levity,  they  have  penetrated  the  vapour  screen, 
which  lies  close  to  the  earth's  surfeuse,  what  must  occur  ? 

It  has  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for  atom,  the  absorption  of  an 
atom  of  aqueous  vapour  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  Now  the  power 
to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiate  are  perfectly  reciprocal  and  pro- 
portional. The  atom  of  aqueous  vapour  will  therefore  radiate  with 
16,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air.  Imagine  then  this  power- 
ful radiant  in  the  presence  of  space,  and  with  no  screen  above  it  to 
check  its  radiation.  Into  space  it  pours  its  heat,  chills  itself,  condenses, 
and  the  tropical  torrents  are  the  consequence.  The  expansion  of  the  air, 
no  doubt,  also  refrigerates  it ;  but  in  accounting  for  those  deluges,  the 
chilling  of  the  vapour  by  its  own  radiation  must  play  a  most  important 
part.  The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as  vapour ;  it  returns  to  it  as  water. 
How  are  the  vast  stores  of  heat  set  free  by  the  change  from  the 
vaporous  to  the  liquid  condition  disposed  of?  Doubtless  in  great  part 
they  are  wasted  by  radiation  into  space.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed  air,  charged  with  vapour,  rises 
in  columns,  so.  as  to  penetrate  the  vapour  screen  which  hugs  the  earth  ; 
in  the  presence  of  space,  the  head  of  each  pillar  wastes  its  heat  by 
radiation,  condenses  to  a  cumulus,  which-  constitutes  the  visible  capittd 
of  an  invisible  column  of  saturated  air. 

Numberless  other  meteorological  phenomena  receive  their  solution, 
by  reference  to  the  radiant  and  absorbent  properties  of  aqueous  vapour. 
It  is  the  absence  of  this  screen,  and  the  consequent  copious  waste  of 
heat,  that  causes  mountains  to  be  so  much  chilled  when  the  sun  is 
withdrawn.  Its  absence  in  Central  Asia  renders  the  winter  there 
almost  unendurable ;  in  Sahara  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  sometimes 
such,  that  though  during  the  day  **  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is 
flame,''  the  chill  at  night  is  painful  to  bear.  In  Australia,  also,  the 
thermometric  range  is  enormous,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  this 
qualifying  agent.  A  clear  day,  and  a  dry  day,  moreover,  are  very 
difierent  things.  The  atmosphere  may  possess  great  visual  clearness, 
while  it  is  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  on  such  occasions  great 
chilling  cannot  occur  by  terrestrial  radiation.  Sir  John  Leslie  and 
others  have  been  perplexed  by  the  varying  indications  of  their  instru- 
ments on  days  equally  bright — but  all  these  anomalies  are  completely 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  this  newly-discovered  property  of  trans- 
parent aqueous  vapour.  Its  presence  would  check  the  earth*s  loss  ; 
its  absence,  without  sensibly  altering  the  transparency  of  the  air,  would 
open  wide  a  door  for  the  escape  of  the  earth's  heat  into  infinitude. 

[J.  T.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  January  30,  1863. 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  Bart  M.D,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

His  Eminbnce  Cardinal  Wiseman 
On  the  Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and  Art, 

In  his  preliminary  observations,  the  Cardinal  stated  that,  in  speaking  of 
Science  and  Art,  he  wished  to  extend  the  meaning  of  one  of  these 
words  to  the  utmost,  and  to  restrict  that  of  the  other.  By  Science  he 
wished  to  understand  whatever  knowledge  has  come  to  man  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  by  thought,  calculation,  and  experiment ; 
by  Art,  he  meant  not  the  arts  of  life — the  practical  arts — but  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  even  these  restricted  to  the  Arts  of  Design.  As  an  example 
of  their  union,  he  referred  to  our  three  great  museums,  where  the 
objects  of  science  are  almost  always  to  be  found  blended  or  associated 
with  objects  of  art  The  great  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  a ''  represen- 
tative man  "  of  this  union  ;  but  though  so  well  known  as  a  consummate 
painter,  he  is  comparatively  4ittle  acknowledged  as  a  man  of  science. 
Yet  he  finds  his  place  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences  as  a  practical  reformer,  and  has  left  behind  thirteen 
volumes  of  scientific  sketches  connected  with  mechanics  and  hydraulics. 
It  has  been  said  also  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  that  he  never  saw 
Art  without  Science,  and  never  looked  at  Science  without  seeing 
Art ;  and  that  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  two  harmoniously  and  inseparably,  yet  also  inde- 
pendently. 

The  Arts  of  Design  treated  of  were  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture. 

Paintino. — The  most  obvious  point  of  contact  between  painting 
and  practical  science  is  Perspective,  which  signifies  the  art  of  repre- 
senting on  a  flat  surface  objects  which  are  supposed  to  be  on  difierent 
planes,  or  at  varying  distances,  so  as  to  give  them,  by  the  gradation 
of  proportion  and  colour,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  which  they  would 
have  if  they  were  real  substances.  This  science,  by  no  means  old,  is 
of  uncertain  origin.  At  the  Revival,  its  principles  were  observed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  great  painters  by  intuition  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  rules  of  perspective  can  be  said  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  art. 
Attention  to  scientific  and  artistic  perspective  began  simultaneously  in 
Belgium  and  Italy, — ^in  the  schools  of  Van  Eyck,  in  Belgium,  and  of 
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Giotto  in  Italy.  In  the  works  of  the  Van  Eyeks — (Hubert  died  in 
1426  and  John  in  1446)— great  improvements  appear  in  lineal  and 
aerial  perspective,  which  were  much  advanced  also  by  the  Giotteschi, 
of  Florence,  &c.  But  the  true  history  of  Scientific  Perspective  begins 
with  Michelangelo,  in  whose  works  the  anticipations  of  art  are  verified 
by  science,  and  reduced  to  unvarying  rule.*  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(who  died  in  1519),  and  Albert  Durer  (who  died  in  1528),  a  mathe- 
matician as  well  as  painter,  were  also  worthy  agents  in  this  great 
advancement  of  art.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1608  that  Guido  Ubaldo 
published  the  first  satisfactory  treatise  on  Perspective.  In  1642, 
F.  Dubreuil  edited  his  *  Prospectiva  Practica,'  well  known  as  *  The 
Jesuit's  Perspective';  and,  finally,  in  1731  the  mathematical  theory 
of  perspective  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Brook  Taylor. 
These  certain  principles  gradually  became  so  fixed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible afterwards  to  allow  deviation  from  them.  The  theorems  were 
converted  into  practical  rules,  which  are  now  accepted  for  all  useful 
purposes,  without  further  proof ;  and  perspective  was  reduced  to  scientific 
principles,  which  are  now  popularized  and  adopted  as  an  essential  part 
of  artistic  education. 

As  means  of  proceeding  still  further  in  educating  the  public  eye 
and  mind,  attention  was  called  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities  which 
the  railway,  a  creation  of  science,  has  afibrded  us  for  studying  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  of  gratifying  our  love  of  landscape  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad. 

In  regard  to  Colour,  there  is,  most  certainly,  a  want  of  more  contact 
between  Science  and  Art.  Some  of  the  colours  on  the  mural  paintings 
of  the  ancients  are  still  fresh,  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ;  and  the  frescoes  of  the  first  periods  of  modern  art,  though  much 
decayed,  yet  promise  to  remain  at  least  distinguishable  for  a  very  much 
longer  period.  Surely,  with  the  accurate  knowledge  which  chemistry 
gives  us,  we  ought  to  obtain  effects  not  inferior  to  those  produced  by 
the  older  painters  almost  by  accident.  Science  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  art,  and  answer  the  question — "  Is  there  any  atmospherical,  or  other 
chemical  action,  in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  carrying  out  in  it 
such  public  works  of  art  as  exist  in  other  countries?" — In  regard  to 
Mosaics,  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  great  Vatican  studio  the  progression 
of  new  colours  and  sliades  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  chemist,  who 
commands  and  directs  the  laboratories  and  finances  requisite  for  the 
work.  In  the  *  catalogue,'  the  graduated  specimens  of  colours  num- 
ber upwards  of  twenty  thousand. 

In  ScuLFTUSE,  one  point  of  contact  with  science  is  in  pure 
Mathematics.  From  the  time  of  Michelangelo,  though  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  is  much  more  ancient,  there  has  been  an  expression  of  the 
thought,  that  the  human  figure  is  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and  that 
those  proportions  must  have  a  law.     It  has  been  since  shown  that  the 

*  For  details  on  this  subject,  see  De  Morgan's  "  Notes  on  Ferspective/'  in  the 
Athenteum  for  October  and  November,  1861. 
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whole  of  this  fig^are  is  ruled  by  lines,  the  angles  of  which  are  harmonic 
— so  musical  that  they  may  be  represented  by  tonic  mediant  and  domi- 
nant ;  and  that  the  curves  which  circumscribe  the  subdivisions  possess 
this  quality  no  less  than  the  angles.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
carve  which  dominates  through  the  structure  of  man  is  the  curve  which 
roles  the  heavens — ^the  ellipse.* 

A  necessary  connection  exists  between  Sculpture  (and  no  less 
Painting)  and  the  science  of  Anatomy.  In  the  ancient  Grecian  mar- 
bles we  perceive  a  striking  contrast :  we  see  heads  of  magnificent 
placidity,  and  of  grandeur  of  organisation  ;  heads  of  surpassing  intel- 
lectuality united  to  bodies  apparently  of  exaggerated  muscularity  and 
salient  framework.  There  were  clearly  two  types  familiar  to  the 
Grecian  artist — the  men  of  thought,  the  philosopher,  poet,  and  orator ; 
and  the  athletes,  whose  bodies  were  subjected  to  gymnastic  training. 
No  doubt  the  conflicts  in  the  arena,  in  which  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  were  brought  into  various  and  violent  actions,  were  frequently 
witnessed  and  noted  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  ancient  sculptor,  who 
had  not  the  opportunity  that  artists  now  enjoy,  of  studying  calmly 
the  same  muscles  upon  the  dissected  corpse,  or  even  upon  casts  taken 
from  it.  Galen  himself  was  obliged  to  study  the  ape,  in  order  to  come 
to  his  approximating  knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  The  Greek  or 
Roman  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  construction  of  the 
figure,  by  what  he  saw  without ;  the  modem  may  learn  directly  what  is 
concealed  by  the  outward  integuments  and  represent  its  external  action. 

The  modem  science  of  Ethnography,  which  classifies  the  different 
types  of  races  and  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  attention  to  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  different  countries,  is  also  a  most 
desirable  adjunct  to  both  branches  of  representative  art.  Great  poets 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  not  above  studying  common  subjects,  or  the 
mechanical  operations  of  practical  science,  when  they  had  to  introduce 
them  into  their  verses  {e,g.  Schiller,  in  the  *^  Song  of  the  Bell")  ; 
so  our  conclusion  must  be,  that  a  great  artist  should  despise  no  branch 
of  knowledge,  but  should  endeavour  to  acquire  every  variety  of  it.  "  C/t 
pietura  poests-- as  painting  so  is  poetry,"  says  Horace,  and  adds — 

^  Ego  nee  studiam  sine  divite  vena. 
Nee  mde  quid  possit  video  iDgenimn ;  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjarat  amice."  f 

Of  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  we  may  repeat  what  has  been 
said  of  the  human  figure ;  the  proportions  and  parts  of  its  perfect 
productions  are  no  less  tonic  or  musical :  lines  and  angles — there 
being  here  no  curves— arQ  reducible  to  the  same  harmonic  scale.    This 

*  See  <  The  Principles  of  Beanty.'    By  John  A.  Symonds,  M.D.    1857. 
t  *'  I  see  not  what,  without  true  genins,  study, 

Nor  genius  without  study,  can  effect. 

£»ch  needs  each ;  both,  when  hand  in  hand,  will  thriye." 

Art  of  Poetry,  409. 
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has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Parthenon,  the  grandest  of  all 
classical  edifices ;  and  also  in  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  cathedrals^ — 
Science,  however,  comes  directly  into  contact  with  Architecture  in  the 
Constructive  element — in  the  value  and  fitness  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  building.  The  necessity  for  this  is  but  too  evident  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  stone  of  which  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  built.  A  commission,  comprising  architects,  chemists,  and  geolo- 
gists, was  formed  to  select  the  best  stone  for  the  building ;  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  men  of  science  was  not  carried  out ;  and  in 
1861,  it  was  said  before  a  committee — ^**  We"  (the  builders)  "  did  not 
look  at  the  stone  with  the  eyes  of  chemists ;  we  looked  at  it  as  builders." 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  that  a  series  of  chemical 
experiments  (with  the  view  of  arresting  the  decay)  should  be  con- 
ducted under  chemical  supervision,  2.  Science  comes  also  into  contact 
with  Architecture  in  the  adjustment  of  weight  and  support  —  the 
balancing  of  the  parts  of  a  building.  In  the  first  stages  of  archi- 
tecture, we  are  struck  with  the  massiveness  of  construction — in 
the  old  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Etruscan,  and  in  the  Norman.  This 
ponderous  solidity  was  probably  due  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  As 
science  advanced,  architecture  became  slimmer.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  architects  considerably  lightened  their  style ;  altering  the 
old  Norman  arch  into  the  pointed,  and  the  round  massive  piers  into 
clustered  columns;  thus  cutting  out  masses  of  sustaining  material 
without  apprehension  of  insecurity. — A  striking  example  of  the  most 
salutary,  because  uncontrolled  intervention  of  science  in  a  matter  re- 
lating to  architecture  occurred  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 
Although  the  architect,  Michelangelo,  had  taken  the  greatest  precau- 
tion for  the  security  of  the  dome,  yet  in  1681  numerous  cracks 
appeared  in  various  directions  through  the  cupola.  Marble  dovetails 
placed  across  the  crack  broke  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  it  was  feared 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  dome  might  fall  in.  Various  remedies 
were  suggested  by  architects ;  but  the  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  wisely 
observed  that  this  was  not  the  business  of  Art  but  of  Science.  A 
commission  of  three  eminent  mathematicians  (Boscovich,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Jacquier)  was  appointed  to  examine  the  case.  In  1742  they  issued 
their  report,  showing  by  their  calculations,  that  the  entire  dome  with 
its  lantern  came  to  the  weight  of  55,248  tons,  and  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  1674  tons  on  the  side  of  pressure  against  support ;  con- 
cluding with  the  remark,  '<  that  irreparable  ruin  must  be  apprehended, 
unless  a  timely  and  efficient  remedy  was  applied."  The  remedy  they 
proposed  was  entirely  scientific — to  put  six  more  solid  iron  girders 
round  the  huge  periphery  of  420  feet  No  time  was  lost.  In  1743 
two  girders  were  braced  round  the  drum,  and  in  1744  three  more 
were  added.  We  have  here  a  notable  instance  of  Science  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  Art  in  one  of  its  most  painful  crises.  The  proposed 
cure  fully  answered  ;  and  now,  after  120  years,  no  sign  has  been 
given  of  subsequent  damage. 

In  the  concluding  remarks,  the  Cardinal  made  reference  to  the 
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advantages  Science  may  derive  from  Art ;  an  example  of  which  occurs 
in  the  assistance  which  astronomy  has  obtained  from  photography— 
portraits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  celestial  bodies,  having  been 
thus  taken  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  February  2,  1863. 

WiixiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M. A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieut.-General  Sjiollys  to  his  Grace  the 
President  was  re&d  : — 

"  Sandbinoham,  Nobfolk, 
"  My  Lobd  Duke,  "  23«f  Jan,  1863. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
letter  of  the  22nd  inst.  transmitting,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, a  Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  that  body,  to  the  effect  that 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  and  Yice-Patron  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  me  to  request  your  Grace  to 
express  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  the  high  gratification 
He  experienced  at  receiving  this  announcement ;  and  in  conveying  his 
thanks.  His  Royal  Highness  desires  to  assure  both  your  Grace  and  them 
of  the  pride  He  shall  feel  in  occupying  not  only  so  honourable  a  post, 
but  one  that  has  been  so  distinguished  by  its  connection  with  his 
lamented  Father. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Knollts. 
"  His  Gbacb  thb  Dukb  of  Nobthumbbrlakd,  K.G. 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

The  Earl  of  Clanwilliam, 

Edward  W.  Cox,  Esq. 

Sir  WiUiam  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart. 

General  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  C.B.  and 

Peter  Vanderbyl,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Michael  Smith,  Esq. 
wad  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to — 
The  Executors  of  the  late  J.  Walkeb,  Esq.  C.E.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  M.R.I, 
for  their  Present  to  the  Institution  of  a  Marble  Bust  of  Professor 
Faraday,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  M.B.I. ;  and  to — 
Mrs.  Barlow,  for  her  Second  Annual  Donation  of  Five  Guineas. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Govemor^Oeneral  o/* /niia— Geological  Survey  of  India — Annoal  Report,  1861-2. 
8vo. 
Memoirg,  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.     1862.    8vo. 
PalsMmtologica  Indica.    Part  2.    4to.     1862. 
Secretary  of  StcUe  for  India  —  Meteorological  and  Magnetical  Observations  at 
Bombay,  in  I860.    4to.     1861. 

American  Philoaophical  iSocitf^y— Transactions.    New  Series.    Vol.  XII.  Part  2. 
4to.     1862. 
Proceedings.    No.  67.    8vo.     1862. 
Astronomical  Societv,  Eoydt—MonihlY  Notices,  Nos.  1,  2.    8vo.    1862-3. 
Agiatic  Society  of  Ben^l—Jaarndl,  No,  2S6,    8vo.     1862. 
Barlow,  The  Reo,  John,  M.A.  F.i?.S.— The  Bishop  of  Labuan.    By  Spencer  St. 

John.    8to.     1862. 
Bavarian  Academy,  i?oya/— Sitziingsl>erichte,  1862.    Band  I.  Heft  1-4.    Band  II. 

Heft  1  &  2.    8vo. 
CaUender,  G,  W,  Eaq,  (the  Author) — Anatomy  of  the  Parts  concerned  in  Femoral 

Rupture.  8vo.  1863. 
Casa  Loving,  Marquis  c2e— Fac-Simile  of  Inscriptions  on  Two  Roman  Brass  Tablets 
foxmd  near  Malaga,  in  Spain ;  lithographed  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  13,  1863. 

WiiAJkM  Robert  Gbovb,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  F.BJS.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Frankland,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
On  Artificial  lUuminaiian, 

Ten  years  ago  the  speaker  gave  in  this  Institution  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  Artificial  Illumination.  Since  that  period  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  towards  perfecting  those  processes  of  produc- 
ing artificial  light  at  that  time  in  general  use.  Nevertheless,  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  the  electric 
light,  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  both  of  solar  and  terrestrial  light, 
and  especially  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  illuminating  agent, 
threatening  to  produce  a  revolution  in  lighting  almost  equal  to  that 
which  was  the  result  of  the  invention  of  gas — ^rendered  it  desirable 
again  to  review  this  subject  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade. 

In  fflancing  at  the  improvements  effected  in  the  difiSsrent  depart- 
ments of  artificial  illumination,  those  which  relate  to  the  Electric  Light 
were  first  noticed.  The  electric  light  is  produced  by  the  interruption 
of  an  electric  current  flowing  through  good  conductors;  by  this 
interruption  the  current  is  made  to  leap  across  a  space  provided  in 
its  circuit.  The  boundaries  of  this  space,  in  the  ordinary  electric  light, 
are  formed  by  two  portions  of  gas  carbon,  and  during  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  across  it,  the  two  pieces  of  carbon  are  heated  to  a 
most  intense  d^^ree,  and  fiir  beyond  that  produced  by  any  other  means 
at  our  disposal.  The  great  source  of  illuminating  power  was  shown  to 
be  the  ignited  ends  of  these  two  pieces  of  gas-carbon,  and  not  the 
space  between  them. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  electric  light,  the  principal  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  it,  during  the  past  ten  years,  consists 
in  the  production  of  the  electric  current  through  the  intervention  of 
heat  and  mechanical  force,  by  what  is  termed  magneto-electricity. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  produced  a  spark  from  the 
ordinary  permanent  magnet  Here,  said  the  speaker  (producing  a 
magnet)  is  the  very  cradle  of  this  magneto-electric  light,  and  this  is 
the  very  magnet  with  which  Mr.  Faraday  operated.  This  improve- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  which  have  been 
made  in  the  application  and  production  of  the  electric  light.    By  the 
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combustion  of  coal  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  power  is  obtained, 
which  is  applied  to  the  rotation  of  masses  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  very  powerful  permanent  magnets.  In  this  way,  currents  of 
electricity  are  produced,  and  these  are  thrown  together,  and  made  to 
circulate  through  a  system  of  conductors:  in  &ct,  there  is  no 
difierenoe,  as  r^avds  the  eflfect  at  the  carbon-prisms,  between  the 
action  of  this  magneto-electric  current,  and  the  ordinary  electric 
current  produced  by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
voltaic  battery.  Bat  this  improved  mode  of  producing  the  electric 
force  demands  less  manual  labour ;  the  m^anical  work  being 
performed  by  a  steam-engine,  which  causes  the  rotation  of  the  arma- 
tures. 

This  magneto-electric  apparatus,  as  perfected  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
has  now  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  South  Foreland 
and  Dungeneas  lighthouses,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  similar  beacons, 
the  production  of  a  light  of  the  greatest  intensity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  mariner.  During  this  time  it  has  performed  its 
office  remarkably  well,  and  without  a  single  instance  of  fiiilure ;  thus 
proTii^  itself  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  lighthouse  illumination. 

For  domestic  light  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use;  its 
expense,  doubtless,  at  the  present  moment,  being  far  too  great  to 
admit  of  its  being  employed  in  this  way :  but  where  a  light  of  great 
intensity,  regardleas  almost  of  the  question  of  expense,  is  required,  as 
in  the  case  of  lighthouses,  this  magneto-electric  light  can  scarcely  be 
too  much  prized. 

The  speaker  also  described  the  mercurial  electric  light,  but  con- 
sidered it  inferior  both  in  brilliancy  and  steadiness  to  that  procured  by 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  between  carbon  terminals. 

The  discoveries  and  improvements  connected  with  Gas  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  were  then  considered.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  gas, 
as  a  light-giving  material,  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  source  of  light  Its  conveniences  are 
so  patent  to  every  one,  its  use  b  attended  with  so  few  discomforts,  and 
the  light  is  obtained  with  such  &cility,  and  of  any  desired  intensity 
within  certain  limits,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  source  of  artifidal  light 
capable  of  such  general  application.  Nevertheless,  this  b  one  of  the 
modes  of  illumination  which,  having  been  long  previously  in  use,  have 
not  made  great  progpress  during  me  past  ten  years.  The  sulphur 
compounds,  which  at  the  commencement  of  that  time  were  complained 
of  as  being  present  in  purified  gas,  are  still  there  in  considerable,  if  not 
in  undiminished  quantity,  although  there  has  recently  been  a  process 
devised  bv  means  of  which  these  impurities  can  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
got  rid  or.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  thb  process  be  applicable, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  the  gas  manufiictory;  but,  so  &r  as  can  be 
judged  from  ezperimoits  imide  upon  a  small  scale,  it  b  a  process 
which  b  likely  to  be  very  effective.  It  b  the  invention  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Wakefield.  These  sulphur  compounds  are 
irremovable  in  the  ordinary  process  of  purification.  The  gas  may 
Vol.  IV-    (No.  37.)  c 
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be  passed  in  the  usual  manner  over  hydrate  of  lime,  or  the  peroxide 
of  iron  ;  but  this  operation  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affed  the 
sulphur  compounds  in  question.  During  the  combustion  of  the  gas, 
however,  their  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  difibsea 
itself  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  gas  is  burned,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  discomfort  of  which  many  complain  in  the  use  of  gas  is  due  to  this 
cause.  Mr.  Bowditch  discovered  that  though  cold  hydrate  of  lime  will 
not  remove  these  impurities,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of  by 
heating  the  hydrate  of  lime  to  a  temperature  varying  from  the  boiling 
point  of  water  up  to  400°  or  500°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  of  400°  being 
the  most  convenient  for  the  development  of  the  effects  of  his  process. 
The  heated  hydrate  of  lime  converts  the  sulphur  compounds  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  can  then  be  removed  by 
the  ordinary  purifying  material — cold  hydrate  of  lime.  This  process 
has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  remove  all  but  about  2  or  8 
grains  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
originally  contained  in  the  gas  varying  from  5  or  6  grains  up  to  20 
grains  in  100  cubic  feet.  Heated  hydrate  of  lime  was  down  to  develop 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  gas  supplied  to  the  Institution. 

Another  recently  ascertained  ^t  in  connection  with  gas  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  illuminating  constituent  recently  made  by  M.  Berthelot. 
This  is  a  gaseous  body,  called  Acetylene,  which  is  produced  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  Unlike  all  other  hydrocarbons  with  which 
we  were  formerly  acquainted,  an  intense  heat  is  fiivourable  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  body.  For  instance,  it  is  produced  when  coke  b  very 
intensely  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas ;  and  Dr.  Odling  has  recently  demon- 
strated that  two  of  the  constituents  of  coal-gas,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  are  useless  for  lighting  purposes, 
may,  by  means  of  strong  ignition,  be  made  to  form  acetylene,  and  thus 
become  luminiferous  agents.  It  has  generally  been  considered  important 
to  preserve  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  gas-making,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  luminiferous  hydrocarbons ;  but  the  discovery  of 
the  formation  of  acetylene,  under  the  circumstances  named,  will  render 
it  necessary  to  investigate  how  fiur  the  production  of  this  substance  can 
be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  rendered  valuable  for  increasing 
the  illuminating  power  of  gas.  The  subject  is  yet  in  embryo ;  but  it  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  progress  of  gas-lighting.  Acety- 
lene and  defiant  gas  contain,  in  equal  volumes,  the  same  amount  of 
carbon,  but  the  former  contains  only  half  as  much  hydrogen  as  the 
latter ;  consequently,  the  illuminating  power  of  acetylene  is  probably 
at  least  double  that  of  defiant  gas. 

The  compound  of  acetylene  with  copper,  is  a  substance  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  gas-manu&cturer.  When* it  attains  a  certain 
heat,  it  explodes  with  considerable  violence,  and  the  same  effect  may 
be  produced  by  friction.  It  has  been  demonstrated  recently,  that 
acetylide  of  copper  can  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  trace  of  anunonia,  through  copper  or 
brass  tubes ;   and    explosions  which  have  taken  place  through  dean- 
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ing  out  sach  tabes,  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  workmen,  have  been 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  thb  substance.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  an  explosion  of  this  kind,  even  if  slight  in  itself,  may  be 
communicated  to  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  (in  a  gas-holder  or 
gas-meter,  for  instance),  and  may  thus  lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 
An  explosion  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Lancashure.  A 
large  meter  had  been  detached,  and  brought  into  the  open  air ;  a  work- 
man was  unscrewing  one  of  the  brass  connections,  when  the  meter 
exploded  with  a  loud  report.  The  explosion  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  as  all  the  eye-witnesses  were  positive  that  no  ignited  body  of  any 
kind  was  near  the  meter. 

The  improvements  effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  Oils 
for  illuminating  purposes  were  next  referred  to. 

The  animal  and  v^;etable  oils,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed 
for^his  purpose,  have  received  no  devel(»ment  of  importance  during 
the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  new  sources  of  this  class  of 
illumioants  have  been  discovered,  which  threaten  to  produce  a  great 
levolution  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  artificial  light. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  manufactured  from 
these  sources  is  pcuaffin-oil,  the  production  of  which  from  Bog  coal 
has  been  carried  out  on  an  immense  scale  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Bathgate,  near  Edinburgh.  [The 
speaker  here  exhibited  several  lamps  fed  with  this  oil.]  This  new  source 
of  light  is  however  already  threatened  by  a  formidable  rival — native 
coal  oil — ^which  has  been  distilled  by  nature  herself,  and  consequently 
does  not  require  those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced  from 
bituminous  coal  has  to  undergo.  These  discoveries  have  been  made 
principally  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more  especially  in 
CanadEL  In  the  latter  country  alone  no  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
gallons  of  this  oil  have  been  obtained  from  wells,  several  of  which  are 
spouting-wells.  From  these  the  oil  rises,  probably  from  the  pressure  of 
gas,  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  g^und,  so  as 
not  to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions  of  gallons,  which  re- 
present the  annual  production  of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined  oil  alone,  illuminating 
material  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  of  sperm 
candles. 

The  importance  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  illuminating  material 
so  cheaply  obtained  can  scarcely  be  overrated  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  the  production  of  artificial  light.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  refined  oil  from  this  crude  petroleum  (specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited)  has  been  prevented  from  coming  into  efiTective  competition 
with  the  original  paraffin-oil,  owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  former  has  been  manu&ctured.  There  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  light  naphtha  lefl  in  this  oil,  which  renders  it  capable  of  forming 
explosive  mixtures  in  the  lamps  wherein  it  is  burned.  Both  these 
American  oils  require  to  be  still  further  freed  from  volatile  naphtha. 
They  would  then  form  valuable  illuminating  materials. 

c  2 
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The  speaker  then  directed  attention  to  the  following  tables*  The 
first  contains  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  illuminating  effect  of 
these  oils  in  connection  with  that  of  some  other  materials  used  for 
griving  artificial  light : — 

lUuminaHng  EquivalerUs^  or  the  Quantities  of  different  IlluminaHng 
Materials  necessary  to  Produce  the  same  amount  of  Light, 

gallon 


Yoon^fl  Paraffin-oil 1 

American  rock-oil,  No.  I 1*26 

do.  No.  2 1*30 

Paraffin  candles 18*6 

Sperm  do. 
Wax  do. 

Stearic  do. 
Composite  do. 
Tallow     .     . 


lbs. 


22*9 
26*4 
27-6 
29*5 
36 


From  this  table  was  made  the  following  calculation  of  the  compa- 
rative cost,  from  different  sources,  of  the  light  of  twenty  spermaceti 
candles,  each  burning  for  ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per 
hour : — 


Wax 7 

Spermaceti 6 

Tallow 2 

Sperm-oil I 

Goal-gas 0 

Cannel-gas 0 


d. 
2J 
8 
8 
10 
4i 
3 


Paraffin 8  10 

Paraffin-oil 0    5 

Bock-oil 0    6^ 

Thus,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  rock-oil  and  the  paraf- 
fin-oil approach  gas  much  more  closely  than  any  other  lUuminating^agent 
hitherto  invented ;  while  the  enormous  quantities  in  which  these  oils 
are  now  being  produced  cannot  fail  to  make  them  still  lower  in  price. 
They  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  very  formidable  rivab  of  gas- 
light. 

The  following  table  contains  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat 
generated  per  hour  by  various  illuminating  agents,  each  giving  the 
light  of  twenty  sperm  candles : — 

Carbonic  acid.  Heftt. 

101  cubic  feet    ....     100 


Tallow      . 
Spermaceti) 

Paraffin     • 
Coal-gas    . 
Cannel-gas 
Paraffin-oil) 
Rock-oil     / 


8-3 

6-7 
50 
40 

3-0 


82 

66 
47 


29 


rooms  \a  deteriorated 


This  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  atmosphere  of 

by  these  illuminating  agents.     It  shows  also  that,  from  this  point  of 

view,  paraffin  and  rock-oils  stand  out  as  the  best  sources  of  light 

The  chemical  and  physical  laws  upon  which  all  modes  of  artificial 
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illnminatioii  depend  were  then  referred  to.  Eveiy  method  of  artificial 
illumination  depends  upon  the  heating  of  certain  bodies  to  such  a  tem- 
perature that  they  become  incandescent  With  gases  this  temperature 
is  much  higher  than  with  liquids  or  solids.  There  is  only  one  instance  in 
which  the  incandescence  of  vapour  is  used,  and  that  is  the  mercurial 
electric  light,  already  alluded  to.  In  all  other  cases  the  incandescence 
of  solid  bodies  is  employed.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining  tl)e 
electric  light,  the  incandescence  of  solid  prisms  of  carbon  b  the  source 
of  luminosity.  In  gas  and  oil  flames,  it  is  the  incandescence  of  little 
particles  of  carbon,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  light  is  produced  from  solid 
matter.  The  luminodty  of  any  flame  depends,  first,  upon  the  number 
of  solid  particles  which  exist  in  it  at  any  given  moment ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  number  of  solid  particles  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  flame  itself,  whether  it  be  a  flame 
produced  by  the  burning  of  bodies  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  or  by  the 
bumii^  of  bodies  which  are  poorer  in  this  respect.  Such  a  flame  is 
always  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  higher  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  greater  the  number  of  luminous  particles  of 
carbon  f»resent  at  one  time  in  the  flame.  If,  after  the  barometer  has 
been  standing  at  30  inches,  it  falls  to  29  inches,  the  light  of  all  flames 
is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  The  temperature,  upon 
which  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  also  depends,  may  be  increased  by 
heatii^  both  the  gas  and  the  air  supplied  to  it  for  combustion,  before 
they  are  brought  together  to  be  burned. 

The  speaker  exhibited  a  gas  lamp  which  he  had  constructed  to  effect 
this  object.  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  argand  burner,  with  glass 
chimney,  but  furnished  with  an  outer  glass  cylinder  resting  upon  a  solid 
plate  of  glass,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  tube  supplying  the  gas 
rose.  Thus  all  the  air  supplied  to  the  flame  was  compelled  to  pass 
down  between  the  chinuiey  and  outer  cylinder,  becoming  thereby 
strongly  heated  before  it  reached  the  flame,  whilst  considerable  heat 
was  also  imparted  to  the  gas  before  the  latter  issued  from  the  burner. 
In  this  manner  a  great  increase  of  light,  with  the  same  consumption  of 
gas,  was  obtained. 

The  following  table  was  exhibited,  showing  the  effect  of  this  hot 
air  gas-burner  in  reducing  th^  consumption  of  gas  for  a  given  amount 
of  light,  and  thereby  also  the  impurities  and  heat  which  are  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere  in  which  such  a  lamp  is  burned : — 

Bate  of  consninp-  Biaminatlng 

tioa  per  hoar.  power. 

3*3  cubic  feet  13     sperm  candles. 

3-7  „  15-5 

4-2  „  17 

2-2  „  13               „ 

2-6  „  15-5 

2-7  „  16-7 

8-0  „  19-7 

3-3  „  21-7 


Argand  baraer  sup* 
plied  with  cold  air 

Same  bamer  supplied 
with  hot  air    •     • 


an 


—       „         _.  .  „ 

For  an  equal  amount  of  light,  the  saving  of  gas=:33  per  cent.     For 
equal  consumption  of  gas,  the  gain  in  ligbt=62  per  cent. 
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The  temperature  necessary  to  render  substances  incandescent  may 
be  imparted  to  them  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  given  directly  by 
mechanical  power,  as  in  the  '*  ateel  mill,"  formerly  used  in  coal-mines. 
Usually,  however,  chemical  action  is  employed,  as  in  gas,  candle,  and 
oil-flames ;  or  electricity  is  used,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  electric 
light. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  a  good  and  satisfactory  artificial  light 
were  now  examined.  In  Uie  first  place,  the  light  should  contain  all 
colours ;  that  is,  it  should  be  capable  of  showing  every  variety  of  tint 
which  will  be  exposed  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  carbon  electric 
light,  and  that  of  candle,  oil,  and  gas  flames,  since  the  light  from  these 
sources  contains  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  But  there  are  many 
colours  which  the  mercurial  electric  light  is  incapable  of  showing,  sinoe 
they  are  absent  from  its  spectrum.  It  was  also  shown  that  all  pure 
colours,  except  yellow,  were  perfectly  black,  when  seen  by  the  light  of 
incandescent  sodium  vapour. 

Solar  light,  although  in  so  many  respects  superior  to  artificial  light, 
is  defective  as  regards  the  showing  of  colours.  There  are  certain 
colours  which  cannot  be  seen  by  solar  light — for  instance,  all  the  colour 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  sodium  flame  is  quite  invisible  in  daylight. 
If  a  pigment  could  be  made  of  such  a  yellow  colour  as  to  be  of  exactly 
the  shade  of  that  produced  by  the  sodium  flame,  it  would  be  absolutely 
black  in  solar  light.  But  our  pigments  are  all  mixed  colours,  and  no 
such  pigment  which  thus  entirely  disappears  in  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
known.  But  in  addition  to  this  tint  of  the  sodium  flame,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  tints  which  are  also  not  present  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  which  are  consequently  invisible  in  daylight. 

Although  solar  light  is  inferior  to  artificial  light  in  the  complete* 
uess  of  its  colours,  yet,  in  another  respect — in  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  heat  which  accompanies  its  rays  in  proportion  to  the  light 
itself— -it  is  greatly  superior  to  every  sort  of  artificial  light.  The  great 
amount  of  heat  in  our  artificial  lights  is  absolutely  useless.  It  is  nearly 
all  intercepted  by  the  humours  of  the  eye  before  it  reaches  the  retina, 
and,  no  doubt,  produces  that  irksomeness  which  is  felt  after  working  in 
artificial  light  for  any  considerable  time,  and  which  is  not  experienced 
from  daylight. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows  : — The  history  of  artificial  illu- 
mination cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  utilities  of  life.  How  long 
was  it  after  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  gas  from  coal,  before  a 
manu&cturer  could  be  found  to  bring  it  into  actiul  operation?  Thirty 
years  ago,  working  in  his  laboratory  at  Blansko,  Reichenbach  showed 
us  the  process  by  which  we  could  obtain  parafiSn  and  paraffin-oil  from 
bituminous  coal ;  but  the  discovery  remained  unhe^ed  for  twenty 
years.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,.  Mr.  Faraday  pointed  out  a  source 
of  the  electric  light  in  the  permanent  magnet ;  but  we)  are  only  now 
beginning  to  use  it  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  brilliant  little 
spark  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere  scientific  curiosity,  and  is  only 
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now  beginniDg  to  flash  across  the  sea,  guiding  the  mariner  safely  into 
harbour,  or  warning  him  from  approaching  a  dangerous  coast.  How 
long  will  thermo-electricity  have  to  wait  before  it  receives  a  similar 
application  ?  In  thermo-electricity  we  have  a  direct  transformation  of 
the  force  of  heat,  which  we  obtain  with  such  great  economy  from  coal, 
into  an  electric  current,  and  this,  by  further  education  and  develop- 
ment, might  be  rendered  available  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
Hitherto,  its  application  in  this  direction  has  been  altogether  unheeded, 
and  yet,  of  all  sources  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  electric  light, 
thermo-electricity  evokes  this  power  most  directly  from  coal.  In  the 
magneto-electric  light  we  have  the  great  disadvantage,  that  the  heat  of 
burning  coal  must  be  first  transformed  into  mechanical  power,  which  is 
made  to  rotate  the  armatures  of  magnets,  and  thus  produce  the  ne- 
cessary electric  current.  In  this  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical 
power  there  is  no  less  than  9>10ths  of  the  original  force  in  the  coal 
absolutely  lost.  Hence  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  the 
direct  application  of  heat  to  the  production  of  the  electric  current. 

The  man  of  science  rejoices  in  the  discovery  of  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  He  gives  his  results  freely  to  the  world.  It  is  no  part  of  hi« 
duty,  it  18  not  his  function,  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
Success  in  thb  direction  demands  quite  different  powers  of  mind.  Those 
who  possess  these  powers,  ought  also  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them,  with  more  fecility,  to  seize  upon  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  and  apply  them  to  the  wants  of  every-day  life.  This 
scientific  knowledge  is  the  link  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  so 
sadly  failed  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  manufacturing  arts. 

[E.  F.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING. 
Friday,  February  20,  1868. 

Henrt  Bsircfi  Jones,  M.D.  F.B.S.  Honorary  Secretary,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Geoboe  WnxiAMS,  B.D. 
BEHiOB  ixLLow  OF  kdtg's  oolupob,  oambbuxib. 

On  recent  Discoveries  at  Jerusalem* 
The  Temple  Area  and  the  Fortress  Anionia. 

The  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  the  discoveries  lately  made  at  Jeru- 
salem by  Signer  Pierotti,  corroborated,  as  they  doubtless  will  be,  in 
all  main  points,  by  the  still  more  recent  investigations  of  the  Count 
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de  Yogfi^  and  M.  Waddington  in  the  course  of  last  year,  is  derived 
from  the  remarkable  confirmation  which  they  afford  to  the  received 
views  of  the  topography  and  archaeology  of  the  Holy  City,  in  the  case 
of  those  sites  which  are  of  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  its 
sacred  history.  I  gratefully  accept  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Signor  Pierotti,  while  I  differ  considerably  from  his  inferences  and 
conclusions.  Here  I  shall  state  my  own  views,  without  entering  into 
controversy. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  these  discoveries  in 
the  course  of  a  single  lecture,  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
site  of  the  Temple  and  its  contiguous  fortress,  Antonia.  The  situation 
of  the  former  appears  to  be  fixed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by 
the  recent  discovery  by  Signor  Pierotti  of  the  complete  water  system 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  temple,  still  existing  as  entire  as  when 
it  was  in  daily  use  during  the  period  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  perfect  preservation  of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoirs,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
demolition  of  the  structures  above,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have 
become  partially  blocked  up  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  debris 
of  the  ruined  buildings. 

Had  history  been  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  we  should  have  been 
forced  to  conclude,  from  the  account  of  Uie  various  sacrifices  connected 
with  the  Jewish  ritual,  especially  from  the  description  of  the  numerous 
victims  offered  by  Solomon  at  tiie  Feast  of  Dedication,  that  there  was 
a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage  connected  with  the  Temple,  intro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dilute  the  blood,  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood 
and  offal  from  the  sacred  precinct. 

This,  history  tells  us,  was  actually  the  case.  The  fullest  account 
which  is  preserved  of  these  waterworks  is  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Temple  worship,  in  a  tract  of 
Aristeas,  who  visited  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  who  describes  a  vast  series  of  reservoirs  beneath  the 
area  of  the  Temple,  supplied  by  a  copious  spring  of  living  water,  and 
connected  together  by  pipes  and  conduits  extending  over  a  space  of 
five  furlongs.  There  were  many  openings  to  these  hidden  depths  from 
the  area  above,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Temple ;  and  the  supply  of  water  was  so  managed  as  to  flush  the 
whole  court,  and  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices.  This 
description  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Mishna  and  other  Jewish  autho- 
rities. 

This  language,  which  might  formerly  have  appeared  exaggerated, 
is  now  proved  to  be  literally  correct;  for  those  cisterns  have  been 
actually  explored,  and  the  conduits  and  drains  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  Signor  Pierotti ;  so  it  is  no  more  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of 
ascertained  and  positive  fact. 

It  was  the  happy  suggestion  of  Professor  Willis,  and  a  striking 
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example  of  that  marvellous  intuition  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable  in 
investigations  of  this  nature,  that  the  hole  in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the 
Moslems,  under  the  well-known  Dome  of  their  Mosk,  and  the  cave 
in  that  rock,  now  so  familiar  to  all  from  the  frequent  descriptions  of 
many  travellers,  but  especially  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Catberwood, 
were  the  drain  and  cesspool  of  the  Jewish  altar ;  and  that  the  round 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rocky  pavement  of  that  cave  was  the  mouth 
of  the  channel  by  which  the  blood,  poured  out  at  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  flowed  off,  according  to  the  Mishna,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
That  theory  of  Professor  Willis  really  implied  the  condition  that,  if 
ever  the  hollow  in  the  rock  under  that  circular  stone  should  be  ex- 
plored, there  would  be  found  an  aqueduct  for  bringing  in  a  supply  of 
water  on  one  side,  and  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  blood  and  water 
on  the  other  side.  Now  such  is  really  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and 
Signor  Pierotti  has  actually  entered  that  lower  cave  by  one  channel, 
and  quitted  it  by  the  other. 

The  supply  of  water,  which  no  longer  flows  in  these  channels  owing 
to  various  obstructions,  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  Pools  of 
Solomon  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem  by  an  aqueduct  which  still  exists.  It  crosses  the  Valley 
of  the  Tyropoeon  by  the  artificial  embankment  which  joins  Mount  Sion 
to  the  Temple  Mount — the  Bridge  of  the  Jewish  historian.  It  was 
then  received  into  a  well,  sunk  in  the  rock  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Porch  of  El-Aksa,  from  whence  it  was  distributed  according  to  the 
exigences  of  the  Temple  worship  ;  for  the  supply  could  be  regulated 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  season.  The  channel  for  the 
supply  01  the  Temple  ran  northward  from  this  well,  under  the  wide 
causeway  which  leads  from  the  north  door  of  £1-Aksa  to  the  south  gate 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  passes  under  the  stairs  opposite  the  Gate  of 
Prayer,  and  so  through  the  rock  of  the  raised  platform  into  the  lower 
cave,  as  already  described,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  daily 
burnt-sacrifice.  When  this  is  once  ascertained,  the  whole  Temple  can 
be  laid  out,  with  the  help  of  the  tract  Middoth  (Measures)  in  the 
Mishna ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  when  the  various 
parts  of  the  Temple  are  distributed  and  adjusted  according  to  these 
measures,  the  interval  between  the  western  wall  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  boundary -wall  of  the  inner  Temple,  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be,  suppofflog  the  western  limit  of  the  inner  Temple  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  raised  platform  of  the  Haram,  which,  as  being  cut  in  the 
live  rock,  has  probably  remained  unaltered  from  Jewish  times. 

The  drain  from  under  the  Jewish  altar  then  runs  northward  for  a 
distance  of  120  feet,  to  a  large  double  cistern,  hollowed  in  the  rock  of 
the  raised  platform  of  the  Haram.  The  Jewish  authorities  inform  us, 
that  the  place  where  the  victims  were  slaughtered,  the  hooks  to  which 
they  were  hung  for  the  purpose  of  being  flayed,  and  the  marble  tables 
on  which  they  were  dressed,  and  the  parts  appropriate  for  the  sacrifice 
separated  and  prepared,  was  to  the  north  of  the  great  altar.  Here, 
therefore,  would  be  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  and  other  matter 
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connected  with  the  slaughter  of  the  beasts ;  and  here,  accordingly, 
were  these  large  receptacles,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  coming  in  from  the  west,  the  source  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  investigated. 

From  this  point  the  sewerage  took  an  easterly  direction,  and  ran 
through  a  triple  rock-hewn  tank  under  the  lower  area  of  the  Temple, 
about  half  way  between  the  raised  platform  and  the  eastern  wall, 
where  it  was  further  diluted  by  a  fresh  supply  of  water  introduced  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  enormous  tank  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Temple  Close,  known  as  the  traditionary  Pool  of  Bethesda.  The 
drain  then  passes  under  the  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  skirting  it  on  the 
east  side,  along  the  narrow  ridge  now  occupied  by  a  Moslem  burial- 
ground,  descends  steeply  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Eidron,  where,  according  to  the  Mishna,  this  sewerage  from  the 
Temple  was  disposed  of  as  liquid  manure  to  the  market-gardeners. 

So  much  of  the  water  from  Solomon's  pools  as  was  not  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple,  flowed  off  from  the  well  in  front  of  El-Aksa  to 
an  enormous  rocky  reservoir,  called  the  Royal  Pool  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Crusades ;  from  whence  it  ran  by  a  channel  traced  by  Signer 
Pierotti,  to  the  same  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  these  recent  discoveries,  is  the  secret 
passage  which  Herod  the  Great  made,  according  to  Joseph  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  fortress  of  Antonia  with  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  inner  Temple — as  the  present  text  of  the  Jewish  historian  reads. 
Such  a  passage  has  been  found  by  Signer  Pierotti,  extending  from  the 
Golden  Gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  But  unhappily  he  has  not 
been  able  to  follow  it  along  its  whole  length  ;  only  one  section  from 
the  Golden  Gate  about  130  feet  long,  and  another  fragment  of  about 
150  feet  in  length,  being  at  present  practicable. 

It  is  true  that  this  would  connect  Antonia  with  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  outer,  not  of  the  inner  Temple.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  passage  had  been  designed  to  communicate  with  the 
inner  Temple,  it  would  have  run  to  the  northern,  not  to  the  eastern  gate, 
which  was  much  more  distant  from  the  fortress  ;  and  further,  as  one 
object  of  Herod  was  to  provide  for  his  escape  into  the  country,  in  case 
of  a  sedition  in  the  city,  that  purpose  would  not  have  been  answered  by 
securing  a  hidden  access  only  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  Temple.  When 
then,  it  is  considered  that  the  change  of  a  single  letter  would  obviate 
these  difficulties,  and  place  the  passage  precisely  where  it  is  found, 
it  is  perhaps  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  the  text  to  propose  to 
read  rov  UafSey  iepov  (the  outer  Temple)  in  the  passage  in  question, 
instead  of  rov  tauidtv  'upov  (the  inner  Temple)  as  the  text  now 
stands. 

The  course  of  Herod's  passage  is  of  great  importance  for  deter- 
mining the  podtion  both  of  the  eastern  gate  and  of  the  fortress  Antonia. 
It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  that  fortress  stood  entirely  without 
the  present  area  of  the  Haram,  or  entirely  within  it ;  or  partly  within, 
partly  without.    Light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  an  angle  of 
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massiye  masonry,  which  has  been  found' embedded  in  the  rock  towards 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  great  court  of  the  Mosk,  between  the  raised 
platform  and  that  comer  which  presents  along  its  north  side  a  wall  of 
solid  rodL  rising  to  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  Indeed, 
the  whole  area  in  this  quarter  bears  marks  of  the  rock  having  been 
worked  down  to  its  present  level  by  artificial  means ;  and  corroborates 
the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  operations  of  the  Jews  under 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  after  having  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison 
out  of  the  castle  built  on  the  Temple-mount  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  tells  us  that  they  not  only  demolished  the  castle,  but  rooted  up  the 
very  rock  on  which  it  was  built,  in  order  that  they  might  never  for  the 
future  be  subjected  to  like  annoyance.  It  was  a  great  work,  and  occu- 
pied them  three  years  and  six  months,  although  they  worked  at  it  in- 
cessantly night  and  day. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  this  angle  of  solid  masonry  can  have 
belonged  to  a  building,  not  only  destroyed  to  the  foundation,  but  the 
very  site  of  which  was  removed.  It  was  more  probably  connected  with 
the  fortress  Antonia  of  later  times ;  and,  if  so,  may  serve  to  explain  a 
perplexing  passage  of  Josephus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  portents  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  says  that  the  Jews,  by  the 
destruction  of  Antonia,  had  made  the  Temple  quadrangular  ;  while  it 
was  written  in  their  oracles  that  the  city  should  be  taken  when  their 
Temple  became  quadrangular.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  to  what  oracle  he 
refers ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  Antonia  ^as  not  demolished 
by  the  Jews,  for  there  is  constant  reference  to  it  during  the  siege  of 
Titus.  Josephus  can  only  refer  to  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the 
buildings  of  Antonia  contiguous  to  the  Temple,  and  projecting  into 
the  area,  the  demolition  of  which  made  the  enclosure  quadrangular. 
The  massive  masonry  lately  discovered  probably  marks  the  south-east 
angle  of  this  projection. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  fortress  Antonia  stood  without  the 
Temple  Close  seems  to  be  proved  by  another  important  work  which  has 
lately  been  brought  to  light. 

This  is  a  subterranean  passage  of  noble  proportions,  partly  cut  in 
rock,  and  partly  constructCKi  of  very  solid  masonry,  which  joins  the 
Haram  enclosure  near  the  north-west  angle,  just  east  of  the  minaret, 
at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rocky  pave- 
ment of  the  court,  or  more  than  forty  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wall  of  rock,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  bounds  the  Haram 
in  this  quarter.  The  direction  of  this  stupendous  gallery  is  northward, 
bearing  slightly  to  the  west.  It  extends  in  length  224  feet,  passing 
under  the  Via  Dolorosa.  It  is  22  feet  wide,  29  feet  high ;  covered  in 
at  the  top  with  long  slabs  of  stone.  There  is  a  door  in  the  side  wall, 
17  fe^  high  and  9  feet  wide,  blocked  up  with  solid  masonry ;  and  high 
up  in  the  side  walls  a  row  of  small  openings,  as  for  windows,  which 
seem  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  gallery  itself.  Two  narrower  pas- 
sages open  out  of  the  main  vault,  one  running  east,  the  other  west 
At  the  south  end  of  the  passage,  where  it  joins  the  Haram  enclosure, 
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is  an  ancient  door,  now  blocked  up ;  but  Signor  Pierotti  could  dis- 
cover no  corresponding  door  in  the  rocky  wall  or  pavement  above,  by 
which  the  vault  might  have  had  egress  to  the  Temple  Close.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  probably  the  entrance  to  Herod's  secret  passage,  leading 
to  the  eastern  gate  already  noticed,  the  direction  of  which,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  determined  by  the  parts  already  explored,  is  towards  this  door- 
way. 

The  great  gallery  itself  must  certainly  have  beloni^ed  to  the  fortress 
Antonia,  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  its  predecessor,  the  Baris,  or  castle  of 
the  Asmonean  princes,  as  it  answers  very  closely  to  the  description  of 
the  dark  subterranean  passage  which  Josephus  mentions  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Antigonus  by  the  guards  of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  under 
the  tragic  circumstances  detailed  by  the  historian.  This  passage  was 
called  Strato's  Tower,  and  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Bans  that 
the  sounds  from  the  vault  reached  the  ears  of  the  high-priest,  Aristo- 
bulus, who  was  lying  ill  in  the  castle.  It  was  doubtless  a  covered  way 
designed  to  connect  one  part  of  the  fortress  with  another,  for  greater 
security  in  the  case  of  siege.  A  litUe  beyond  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  passage,  but  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Signor  Pierotti 
accidentally  tapped  what  appeared  to  be  a  tank  of  rotten  water,  but  it 
continued  to  flow  on,  and  has  never  ceased,  thus  proving  itself  to  be  an 
aqueduct,  probably  part  of  that  great  work  of  King  Hezekiah,  recorded 
in  the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  xxxii.  3,  4,  30,  and  referred  to  in  his 
eulogy  in  the  Bodk.  of  Ecclesiasticus,  xlviii.  17. 

Another  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  fortress 
Antonia  occupied  the  site  determined  by  the  subway  just  noticed,  is 
found  in  the  situation  of  the  Roman  arch,  commonly  luiown  as  '*  the 
Arch  of  the  Eoce  Homo,"  which  spans  the  Via  Dolorosa  about  90  feet 
west  of  the  point  where  that  street  passes  over  the  subterranean  gallery. 
It  had  long  been  doubted  whether  the  arch  in  question  was  a  Roman 
arch.  That  doubt  has  now  been  removed  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  north  side  portal  of  the  Gateway.  It  had  been  covered  for 
centuries  by  debris,  and  was  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  a  land- 
slip, occasioned  by  an  excavation  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
^'  Filles  de  Sion."  This  portal  is  unquestionably  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, as  is  also  the  larger  arch ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  a  correspond- 
ing portal  on  the  south  side,  which  may  still  be  discovered.  Thus  the 
gateway  would  resemble  those  ancient  arches  which  are  still  found  in 
Rome,  imitations  of  which  were  not  unfirequent  in  the  provinces — which 
also  furnished  models  for  Temple  Bar  and  the  Marble  Arch  I 

Such  a  gateway  in  this  situation  could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  fortress  Antonia,  or  the 
successor  of  that  fortress,  whidi  may  possibly  have  been  erected 
when  Jerusalem  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  under  the  name  of  .^Uia 
Capitolina. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  house  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  occupies 
the  site  of  the  official  residence  of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  that  the 
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barracks  of  the  Turkish  troops  are  in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  Boman  garrison  at  the  era  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Nothing 
changes  in  the  £ast. 

[G.  W.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  February  27,  1868. 

The  Rev.  John  BAitix>w,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Lubbock,  Esq.  F«R.S. 
On  the  Ancient  Lake-ffabitations  of  Switzerland. 

After  exphuning  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Keller,  of  the  P&hlbauten,*  or  Lake-habitations  of  Switzerland  ;  and 
after  referring  to  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  Paeonians, 
who  dwelt  on  platforms  over  Lake  Prasias,  Mr.  Lubbock  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  Lake-villages  of  Switzerland  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — Firstly,  those  in  which  all  the  instruments  are  made 
of  stone  and  bone,  and  which  are  therefore  said'  to  belong  to  the 
Stone  age;  secondly,  those  in  which  objects  made  of  bronze  also 
occur,  and  which  therefore  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  age^;  and 
thirdly,  those  in  which  implements  of  iron  have  been  discovered. 
Of  the  first  class  at  least  fifty  Lake-villages  have  been  described ;  the 
second  class  is  even  more  numerous;  but  of  the  third,  only  very 
few  are  known. 

On  the  larger  lakes  several  of  these  curious  villages  have  been 
discovered :  thus,  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  twenty  are  known ;  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  about  twenty-four ;  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  more 
than  thirty ;  and  on  that  of  Neufchatel,  as  many  as  forty-six. 

As  a  type  of  the  P&hlbauten  belonging  to  the  Stone  age,  Mr. 
Lubbock  took  the  one  at  Wauwyl,  which  is  a  small  station  on  a  flat 
plain,  on  the  railway  from  Sofingen,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
Originally  a  lake,  the  growth  of  peat  turned  it  into  a  marsh,  which  has 
DOW  been  drained. 

Here  and  there  a  few  piles  may  be  seen,  projecting  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  general  surface ;  and  on  examining  the  peat  at  these 
spots,  and  comparing  them  with  its  structure  elsewhere,  it  appears  that 
when  the  plain  was  under  water,  the  natives  had  made  small  artificial 
islands,  by  heaping  together  leaves,  branches  of  trees,  and  mud,  and 

*  For  ftuther  details,  the  Memoirs  by  I>r.  Keller  and  Frof.  Troyon,  and  the 
article  in  iht '  Natural  Histoiy  Review'  for  January,  1862,  may  be  consulted ;  also 
M .  Morlot's  admirable  *  Le^on  d'Ouyerture  d'uu  Cours  eur  la  haute  Antiquitd.' 
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enclosing  them  by,  as  it  were,  walls  of  piles  to  prevent  them  from 
being  washed  away. 

Mr.  Lubbock  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  this  interesting 
spot  with  Col.  Suter,  MM.  Suter,  Morlot,  and  Fickart,  on  which 
occasion  several  ancient  implements  made  of  stone  and  bone  were 
obtained,  besides  numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  and  many  bones  of 
animals  which  had  been  used  as  food. 

The  total  list  of  objects  hitherto  found  at  Waawyl  is  as 
follows : — 


Stoneaxes,  principally  of  gerpentiiie   ....  28 

Small  flint  arrowheads 22 

Flint  flakes 136 

Comcroshen 13 

Rade  stones  naed  as  hammers,  common  (ny)   .  20  I      Not  all 

Whetstones 18  [     collected. 

Slingstones      ....         43 


1 


Inallaboat 274    articles  of  stone. 

The  implements  of  bone  are  less  numerous ;  those  found  at 
Wauwyl,  as  elsewhere,  appear  to  fall  into  four  principal  divisions. 

Pointed  bones,  or  awls 31 

Chisel-like  bones 46 

Ribs  split  and  pointed  at  one  end 4 

Axe-handles 2 

Besides  which  are  a  few  teeth,  artificially  perforated ;  and  one  or  two 
harpoonlike  instruments,  making  altogether  nearly  a  hundred  articles 
made  of  bone. 

There  are  also  a  few  objects  made  of  wood ;  but  these,  even  if 
originally  numerous,  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  sur- 
rounding peat,  especially  as  it  contains  so  many  branches,  and  they 
would  also  be  very  difficult  to  extract  entire.  Perhaps,  therefore,  imple- 
ments of  wood  may  have  been  much  more  varied  and  common  than 
the  collections  would  appear  to  indicate. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  numerical  statistics  about  the  pottery 
on  account  of  the  fragmentary  state  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  however 
very  rude  and  coarse,  containing  grains  of  quartz ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  potter's  wheel  was  in  use. 

We  know  nothing  as  yet  about  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Wauwyl  were  clothed.  In  some  of  the  other  settlements, 
however,  which  belong  also  to  what  is  called  the  Stone  age,  although 
possibly  to  a  later  portion  of  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  P&hlbauten  at 
Robenhausen,  on  Lake  Pfeffikon,  and  Wangen,  on  Lake  Constance, 
pieces  of  rude  stuff  made  of  flax  and  straw  have  been  found. 
•  Similarly,  Bobenhausen  and  Wangen  have  supplied  us  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  wheat  and  barley,  both  as  single  grains  and  in 
the  ear,  with  pieces  of  apples  and  pears,  and  even  with  a  few  cakes 
of  bread  or  biscuit. 
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The  animal  remains  from  Wauwyl  have  been  examined  by  Professor 
Rntimeyer,  of  Basle,  and  include  nearly  thirty  species,  all  belonging  to 
existing  species,  excepting  the  Bos  primigenius  ;  and  even  this  is  per- 
haps represented  by  some  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  oxen. 

The  commonest  species  are  the  red  deer,  the  domestic  ox,  and  the 
marsh  boar,  a  variety  which  is  supposed  by  Professor  Rutimeyer  to  be 
distinct  from  the  common  wild  boor  of  Europe,  and  which  he  consideis 
to  have  been  wild  at  Wauwyl,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  domesticated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Pile-buildings.  Human  bones  are  very 
rare.  Indeed,  in  the  very  last  memoir  which  has  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject, M.  Desor  states  that  no  single  human  skeleton  has  yet  been  obtained 
from  any  one  of  the  numerous  Pfahlbauten  of  the  Stone  age. 

The  examination  of  the  tumuli  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  So  far  indeed  as  Denmark 
is  concerned,  the  case  is  very  different ;  many  skeletons  have  there  been 
found  in  the  great  chambered  tumuli,  belonging  to  the  Stone  age.  The 
skulls  are  small  and  round,  altogether  resembling  those  of  the  Lapps, 
and  very  different  from  those  now  most  common  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  those  which  are  found  in  interments  of  the  Iron  age. 

Whether  the  same  was  the  case  in  Switzerland  and  Europe  gene- 
rally, still  remains  to  be  proved ;  many  archaeologists  incline  more  or 
leas  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that  at  the  Stone  age  our  continent  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  akin  to  the  modem  Laplanders,  who  have 
in  the  south  been  replaced  by  a  superior  and  more  civilized  race.  Dr. 
Keller,  however,  appears  to  consider  that  the  Pfahlbauten  show  a  gra- 
dual improvement,  and  not  any  such  sudden  changes. 

There  are  also  in  the  Lake-habitations  of  the  Stone  age  some  traces 
of  commerce,  or  at  least  of  barter.  The  flint,  of  which  the  flakes  and 
arrowheads  were  formed,  must  have  coifie  from  a  distance,  and  the  best 
pieces  in  all  probability  were  imported  from  France.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  the  result  of  any  commerce,  properly  so  called,  but 
visits  may  have  been  maAe  to  the  French  quarries,  just  as  Catlin  tells 
us  that  the  American  tribes,  frY>m  far  and  near,  visited  the  red  pipe- 
stone  quarry  of  Cdteau  des  Prairies. 

Some  pieces  of  Mediterranean  coral  have  been  found  at  Concise, 
and  of  Baltic  amber  at  Meilen.  But  as  both  these  settlements  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  transitional  period,  between  the  stone  and  the 
bronze,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  them. 

But  the  most  important  fact  of  this  nature  is  the  presence  of 
axes  made  from  nephrite.  This  rock  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Alps, 
or  indeed  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  naturalists  infer  that  it  must 
have  been  introduced  from  the  East.  Even  if,  however,  this  should 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  would  not  be  a  conclusive  proof  of 
commerce  properly  so  called,  as  the  nephrite  mieht  have  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  from  tribe  to  tribe  bya  sort  of  barter.  Other  ^ts 
of  a  similar  tendency  are  on  record.  Thus  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis 
tell  us  (p.  306)  that  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi  valley  we  find  <<  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  mounds,  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  mica 
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from  the  Alleghanies,  shells  from  the  Gulf,  and  obsidian  (perhaps  por- 
phyry) from  Mexico."  Good  representations  of  the  seacow,  or  manatee, 
are  found  a  thousand  miles  from  the  8h<»res  inhabited  by  that  animal, 
and  shells  of  the  large  tropical  Pyrula  Perversa  are  found  in  the  tumuli, 
round  the  great  lakes,  two  thousand  miles  from  home. 

The  Pfahlbauten  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  between  the  Lakes  of 
Bienne  and  Neufchatel,  those  at  Lake  Moosseedorf  and  at  Lake 
Pfeffikon,  in  fact  most  of  those  situated  on  small  lakes  or  lagoons,  are 
more  or  less  grown  over  with  peat.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  large  lakes 
no  peat  grows.  At  the  entrance  of  the  rivers,  indeed,  much  mud  is 
of  course  accumulated ;  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  once  no  doubt 
extended  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  But 
theg^vel  and  mud  brought  down  by  that  river  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
soon  deposited,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  is  elsewhere  beautifully 
clear  and  pure. 

The  laJce  itself  is  very  deep,  in  parts  as  much  as  980  feet,  and  the 
banks  are  generally  steep ;  but  round  the  margin  there  is  in  most  places 
a  fringe  of  shallow  water,  due  probably  to  the  erosive  action  of  the 
waves,  and  known  to  the  fishermen  as  the  ''  blancfond,"  because  the 
lake  is  there  of  a  pale  greyish  hue  when  contrasted  with  the  bright 
blue  of  the  central,  deeper  water.  , 

It  is  on  this  '*  blancfond,"  and  at  depths  of  sometimes  as  much  as 
fifteen  feet,  that  the  Pfahlbauten  were  generally  constructed. 

All  that  can  now  be  seen  are  the  tops  of  the  piles,  which  project 
but  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  their  upper  parts  having  been 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water.   ' 

They  are  but  seen  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  both  lower  and 
clearer ;  but  even  in  summer  they  are  quite  visible,  if  the  water  is  still, 
and  may  even  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  Mr.  Lubbock 
had  visited  several  of  the  settlements  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  had 
himself  obtained  bits  of  pottery,  &c  ,  from  them. 

Dwellings  thus  built  over  the  water  wouM  not  only  protect  their 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  but  would  dso  serve  as 
fortifications ;  still,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  security  thus  given 
would  amply  compensate  for  much  extra  labour,  it  still  remains 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  piles  were  driven  into  it 

In  many  cases  indeed  settlements  of  the  Stone  age  are  characterized 
by  what  are  called  ^'Steinbergs,"  that  is  to  say,  artificial  heaps  of 
stones,  ^.,  evidently  brought  by  the  natives  to  serve  as  a  support  to 
the  piles.  In  fact,  they  found  it  easier  to  raise  the  bottom  round  the 
piles,  than  to  drive  the  piles  into  the  bottom. 

Turning  then  to  the  Pfiahlbauten  belonging  to  the  Bronze  age,  Mr. 
Lubbock  described  the  one  at  Nidau  on  the  Jjakeof  Bienne,  whence  a 
very  large  and  interesting  collection  has  been  obtained  by  Col.  Schwab. 
As  a  considerable  number  of  objects  made  of  stone  have  been  found 
here,  it  is  possible  that  this  place  was  inhabited  during  the  Stone  age. 
It  is,  however,  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  weapons,  in* 
struments,  and  ornaments  made  of  bronze,  such  as  axes,  laoces,  siddes. 
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fish-hooks,  hnodets,  hairpiiis,  earringSy  &c.,  which  are  altogether  nearly 
2000  io  numher. 

These  objects  were  all  cast,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  their  mann- 
lactare,  as  well  as  the  beaaty  of  their  forms  and  ornamentation,  shows 
a  considerable  development  of  art. 

The  discovery  of  a  bar  of  tin  at  Estavayer,  and  at  Merges  of  a 
mould  for  casting  celts,  proved  that  some  at  least  of  these  objects  were 
made  in  Switzerland,  while  evidence  of  a  similar  nature  shows  that 
other  countries  in  Europe,  as,  for  instance,  Denmark,  England,  and 
Irdand,  had  also  their  own  foundries. 

The  similarity  of  form  and  ornamentation  appears  to  indicate  some 
eonunanication  between  diflferent  parts  of  Europe ;  thus,  one  of  the 
swords  found  in  Switzerland  is  almost  exactly  like  a  specimen  disco- 
vered in  Denmark.  But  as  Cornwall  and  Saxony  are  the  only  known 
European  sources  of  tin,  the  mere  presence  of  bronze  is  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  not  only  of  metallurgical  skill,  but  also  of  commerce. 

With  thb  immense  number  of  objects  in  bronze  discovered  at 
JS^idau,  three  articles  of  iron  have  been  discovered.  This  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  village  was  occupied  daring  the  Iron  age. 
Indeed,  the  pile-dwellings  seem  at  this  period  to  have  greatly 
diminbhed,  and  to  have  l^n  succeeded  by  dwellings  built  on  kuad. 

Thev  were  not,  however,  altogether  abandoned.  The  most  re- 
maikable  lake-dwelling  of  the  Iron  age,  is  that  at  T<$ne,  in  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel,  whence  many  objects  in  iron  have  been  obtained.  The 
most  characteristic  are  large  swords,  which  are  in  form  and  ornamen- 
tation entirely  different  both  from  those  of  the  Bronze  ago,  and  from 
those  used  by  the  Romans. 

Here  we  meet  also  with  baked  pottery,  of  that  kind  generally 
known  as  Roman.  Professor  Desor,  however,  considers  that  both  the 
Romans  and  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Alps  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  this  art  at  a  very  early  period,  and  perhaps  from  the  Etruscans,  by 
whom  it  was  certainly  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Swords,  and  other  objects  like  those  of  the  T^ne,  have  been  found 
on  a  field  of  battle  at  a  place  caUed  the  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  with 
Gaulish  coins.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  probably  be  far  wrong  if  we 
consider  that  the  Tene  was  a  village  of  the  Helvetians,  occupied  at  a 
period  before,  but  probably  not  many  hundred  years  before,  the  great 
irruption  of  the  Romans  into  Northern  Europe. 

Mr.  Lubbock  then  referred  to  the  statement  by  Hesiod,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  men  worked  in  bronze,  and  were  ignorant  of  iron ; 
and  to  the  still  more  valuable  evidence  of  Homer,  who,  though 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  represented  bronze  as  the  common 
material  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vesseb  of  various  sorts.  Though 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  R«  Colt  Hoare,  these  statements 
were,  however,  regarded  by  many  archmologists  as  poetical  myths ; 
and  though  the  scientific  classification  propc^ed  by  the  Scandinavian 
archsBologists  was  gradually  gaining  ground,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be 
universally  adopted. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  three  ages  are  to  be 
regarded  as  states  of  civilization  rather  than  as  actual  chronological 
horizons.  Western  Europe  seems  to  have  passed  from  an  age  of  stone 
to  one  of  bronze  ;  many  nations  have  (thanks  to  commerce)  risen  at 
once  from  stone  to  iron.  Again,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe  were  already  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  3000  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  Mexicans  were  in  an  age 
of  bronze,  the  Northern  American  Indians  in  one  of  copper,  while  many 
savage  tribes  are  only  in  the  Stone  age  even  now. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  stone  instruments  were 
altogether  abandoned  as  soon  as  metal  was  introduced.  For  some  pur- 
poses stone  was  as  good  as  bronze,  or  even  iron.  In  religious  cere- 
monies, also,  many  nations  appear  to  have  had  a  prejudice  against  the 
introduction  of  a  new  substance.  Thus  the  Egyptians  used  stone  knives 
in  opening  bodies  which  were  to  be  embalmed.  The  Jews  seem  to 
have  performed  the  act  of  circumcision  in  the  same  manner ;  as  we 
read  in  Exodus,  that  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  took  a  sharp  stone 
for  that  purpose.  The  Mexicans,  again,  are  stated  to  have  used  obsidian 
knives  in  the  sacrifices  to  their  idols. 

No  doubt,  also,  metal  was  at  first  very  precious,  and  was  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  rich.  There  is  also  plenty  of  evidence  derived 
firom  the  tumuli  of  the  coexistence  of  stone  and  bronze  implements. 

Again,  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  transition  between  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  ages.  Soon,  however,  it  would  be  found  that  for 
certain  purposes  iron  had  an  overwhelming  advantage  over  bronze. 
Thus  when  the  two  metals  are  found  together,  all  cutting  edges,  all 
swords,  knives,  &c.,  are  formed  of  iron,  while  ornaments  are  made  of 
bronze.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  of  iron  as  a  weapon  that 
we  have  but  little  evidence  of  the  two  metals  having  been  used 
simultaneously  for  this  purpose. 

As  long,  however,  as  these  conclusions  rested  on  the  evidence 
derived  from  tumuli,  many  objections  might  be  raised  to  them 

Much  more  satisfactory  is  that  obtained  from  the  kjokkenmoddings 
of  Denmark.  These  dustrheaps  of  ancient  times,  though  they  teem 
with  flint  implements,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  trace  of  metals,  and  it 
is  even  questionable  whether  the  more  skilfully  made  stone  implements 
are  found  in  them. 

They  tell,  therefore,  only  one  part  of  the  story  ;  while  the  PfahK 
ban  ten  of  Switzerland,  which  are,  in  fact,  subaqueous  kjokkenmoddings, 
illustrate  not  only  the  later  Stone  age,  but  also  that  of  Bronze,  and, 
though  but  partially,  that  of  Iron. 

Being  strongly  persuaded  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  Swiss  lakes  was  much  enhanced  by  the  great  number  of 
objects  which  had  been  found,  Mr.  Lubbock  had  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  counting  the  axes,  &c.,  obtained  at  each  locality.  In  the 
following  table,  he  has  brought  together  the  results,  so  far  at  least  as 
regard  six  of  the  Pfahlbauten. 
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He  does  not  give  this  table  as  strictly  correct,  the  smaller  numbers 
indeed,  are,  he  bdieves,  accurate,  but  the  larger  ones  might  doubtless 
be  increased.  For  instance,  in  several  places  the  simple  flint-flakes, 
heavy  whetstones,  and  irregular  hammers  were  not  all  collected ; 
again,  in  many  cases  no  account  had  been  kept  of  common  objects 
which  had  been  given  away.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  table, 
striking  as  it  is,  is  less  so  than  a  more  accurate  one  would  have 


Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moosseedorf  and  Nidau  are 
within  fifteen  miles  of  one  another,  and  that  the  Pont  de  Thiele  and 
Nidau  are  on  the  borders  of  the  same  lake. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronze  that  the 
Pfahlbauten  differ  from  one  another ;  there  are  many  other  indications 
of  progress.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  much  evidence  of  this  in 
the  implements  of  bone  or  stone,  because  they  were  graduaUy  re- 
placed by  bronze ;  but,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  better  forms 
of  stone  axe,  and  those  which  are  perforated,  are  very  rare,  or 
altogether  absent  in  the  stone  age,  none  having  been  found  at  the 
Pont  de  Thiele,  at  Moosseedorf,  or  at  Wauwyl,  and  only  two  at 
Wangen. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  by  the  mere  presence  of  bronze,  but  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  articles  made  out  of  it,  that  we  are  so  much 
struck.  In  a  collection  of  articles  made  at  any  of  the  stone  age  set- 
tlements, one  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  uniformity  which  prevails. 
The  wants  of  the  artificers  seem  to  have  been  few  and  simple.  In  the 
Bronze  age  all  this  is  altered.  We  find  not  only,  as  before,  axes, 
arrows,  and  knives,  but  in  addition  swords,  lances,  sickles,  earrings, 
bracelets,  pins,  rinffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great,  I  might 
say  the  immense  number  of  bronze  celts  which  are  found,  that  scarcely 
two  of  them  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

The  pottery  again  tells  the  same  tale.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  potter's  wheel  was  known  to  the  men  of  the  Stone  age,  while  there 
is  proof  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  Bronze  age.  Again,  the  materials 
of  which  the  Stone  age  pottery  is  composed  are  very  rough,  and  contain 
large  grains  of  quartz,  while  that  of  the  Bronze  age  is  much  more 
carefuUy  prepared.  The  ornaments  of  the  two  periods  show  also  a 
great  contrast.  In  the  Stone  age  they  consist  of  impressions  made  by 
the  nail,  or  the  finger,  and  sometimes  by  a  cord  twisted  round  the 
soft  clay.  The  lines  are  all  straight,  or  if  curved  are  very  irreffular, 
and  badly  drawn.  In  the  Bronze  age  all  the  patterns  present  in  the 
Stone  age  are  continued,  but  in  addition  we  find  circles  and  spirals ; 
while  imitations  of  animals  and  plants  are  characteristic  of  the  Iron 
age. 

Here  again  is  a  table  abstracted  from  a  larger  one  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Rutimeyer  : — 1,  represents  a  single  individual ;  2,  several  indi- 
viduals ;  3,  denotes  the  species  which  are  common  ;  4,  those  which 
are  very  common ;  and  5,  those  which  are  present  in  great  numbers. 
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A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  wild  animals  preponderate  in  the 
Stone  age  of  Pfahlbauten  at  Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl,  tame  ones  at 
the  Bronze  age  settlement  of  Nidau. 


Wanwyl. 


Mooflsee- 
dorf. 


Nidaiu 


Wild  Animaxs. 
The  Brown  Bear   •     .     .     • 

Badger 

Marten      •     •     ,     •     • 
Fine  Marten  .     •     .     • 

Polecat 

Wdtf 

Fox 

Wild  Gat 

Beaver       

Elk 

Unu 

mm 

Stag 

BoeDeer 

Wild  Boar*    .     .     .     . 
ManhBoar    .     •     .     . 

DoMBsnc  Animals. 
Domestic  Boar    .     .     • 

Horse 

Ox 

Goat 

Sheep 

I>og 


a 

3 
3 
2 

1 
3 
8 
2 

1 

i 

5 
2 

2 

5 


?1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 

15 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 

1 
I 

6 

4 

2 

6 


?! 
5 
2 
2 
2 

14 


3 
3 
5 
3 

4 
3 

21 


Thns,  then,  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  the  ages  of  stone 
and  bronze  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mere  presence  of  metal. 
Some  may  consider  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  justify  any 
conclusion.  Still  the  nature  and  execution  of  the  ornaments — the 
manu&cture  of  the  pottery,  the  presence'  of  the  potter's  wheel,  the 
greater  variety  of  requirements  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  variety  of 
implements,  the  indications  of  more  advanced  husbandry,  the  diminu- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  the  increase  of  tame  ones— -all  indicate  a 
higher  civilization  for  the  inhabitants  of  Merges  and  Nidau,  than  for 
those  of  Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out,  in  a  few  words,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  earlier  stone,  or  drift  period.  The  stone  hatchets  of  this 
age  are  invariably  left  rough,  not  one  out  of  several  thousands  which 
have  now  been  discovered  showing  any  trace  of  being  polished ;  while 

*  At  first  wild,  sobsequently  domesticated. 
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those  of  the  second  stone  period,  that  to  which  the  Swiss  Iiake-babi- 
talions  belong,  are  as  invariably  ground.  Secondly,  the  greater  anti- 
quity of  the  drift  hatchets  is  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  foond ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  such  as 
the  mammoth  and  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  with  which  they  are 
found. 

Thus  then  we  can  break  up  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  Europe 
into  four  more  or  less  well-marked  periods.  First,  the  Drift  or  Mammoth 
period  ;  secondly,  the  later  Stone  age,  to  which  the  Danish  Kjokken- 
mdddings  and  some  of  the  Swiss  Pfahlbauten  belong ;  thirdly,  the 
Bronze  age ;  and  fourthly,  the  Iron  age.  These  four  ages  will  doubt- 
less ere  long  be  again  themselves  subdivided.  Already  we  may  distin- 
guish between  a  first  and  a  second  Iron  age  ;  and  the  Kjokkenmoddings 
certainly  indicate  a  less  advanced  civilization  than  that  represented  by 
the  Pfiedilbauten.  This,  however,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
their  geographical  position. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which,  by  comparing  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  Roman  period  with  those  which  have  occurred 
since  the  later  Stone  age,  an  approximate  date  (of  from  5000  to  7000 
years)  has  been  obtained  for  the  latter.  In  both  these  cases  the  speaker, 
having  been  over  the  ground,  could  find  no  flaw  in  the  argument.  Such 
calculations  are,  however,  very  uncertain  ;  but  if  they  are  confirmed  by 
similar  ones  made  elsewhere,  they  may  eventually  lead  us  to  something 
like  a  correct  chronology. 

Mr.  Lubbock  then  concluded  as  follows : — 

*^  History,  indeed,  will  not  help  us  in  our  difficulty.  The  record  of 
a  nation's  life  could  not  be  written  until-  the  discovery  of  letters, 
themselves  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  human  genius. 
No  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bronze  age ;  but  even 
assuming,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  writing  was  then  discovered, 
still  thb  carries  us  back  but  a  single  step,  and  it  is  evidently  as  im- 
possible for  a  nation  to  record  its  own  origin  and  the  commencement  of 
its  civilization,  as  it  would  be  for  any  of  us  to  describe  from  recollec- 
tion his  own  birth  and  infancy. 

'^  Have  we,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  give  up  the  past  as  hopeless? 
Is  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  never  to  be  anything  more  to  us  than  an 
object  of  ignorant  admiration,  and  is  it  destined  eventually,  as  it  would 
then  perhaps  deserve,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  wave  of 
cultivation  ?  Must  we,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Palgrave,  *  Give  it 
up,  that  speechless  past ;  whether  fact  or  chronology,  doctrine  or 
mythology ;  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  ;  at  Thebes 
or  Palenque,  on  Lycian  shore  or  Salisbury  Plain :  lost  is  lost ;  gone  is 
gone  for  ever.' 

'<  Surely  this  is  not  so.  If,  as  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable, 
the  law  of  causation  has  held  good  throughout  the  history  of  our 
world,  if  nature  has  remained  the  same,  and  the  present  has  always 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  past,  then  it  follo¥rs  that  the  past 
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has  aliesdy  initten  its  own  history  on  the  present,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  reoord  is  a  question  not  of  possibility,  but  of  time  and 
perseveranca 

"^  But  for  the  present,  we  nrast  content  ourselves  with  much  humbler 
results.  It  is  much  if  the  clouds  of  ignorance  are  in  places  clearing 
away ;  if  from  the  summit  which  we  occupy  we  can  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  distant  past  fiur  away  beneath  our  feet. 

<'  So  &r  as  these  Laike-habitations  are  concerned,  and  so  &r  as  one 
short  hour  would  permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  faithful 
account  of  the  discoveries  already  made,  and  in  doing  so  have  confined 
myself  almost  entirely  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts;  fearing,  lest 
perhaps  imagination,  tempted  by  opportunity,  might  lead  us  away  from 
truth.  For  imagination  is  a  bad  master,  though  a  good  servant ;  and 
yet  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  as  heat 
18  to  life. 

**  From  the  stamped  bricks  of  Assyria  to  the  modem  printing-press 
seems  but  a  step  ;  and  yet  mankind  hovered  on  the  brink  of  discovery 
for  more  than  3000  jears.  So  again  the  piles  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  had 
long  been  known,  objects  of  antiquity  had  even  been  found  among  them  ; 
yet  these  were  in  themselves  but  barren  observations,  and  have  might 
so  remained  until  now,  if  the  genius  of  Dr.  Keller  had  not  supplied  the 
spark  which  kindled  the  dead  facts  into  a  living  science. 

^'  And  yet  science  is  considered  by  many,  perhaps  by  most  of  us,  as 
hard,  dry,  and  unpoetical.  If  the  absolute  necessity  of  teaching  in  our 
schools  some  few  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  last  1800  years,  is  day 
by  day  more  generally  recognized,  still  it  is  rather  regarded  as  an  evil, 
than  welcomed  as  a  blessing,  from  the  fear  lest,  in  developing  the 
memory,  we  might  tend  perhaps  to  cramp  the  imagination.  Yet  science 
is  not  only  truer,  but  more  sublime  than  mythology ;  grander  than 
the  disreputable  deiti^  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  old  fairy  tales  of 
Europe. 

"  Poets  have  invented  no  monsters  more  wonderful  than  those  which 
geology  has  revealed  to  us.  The  laws  of  nature  are  more  powerful  and 
more  subtle  than  any  of  the  genii  in  the  <  Arabian  Nights ' ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  can  place  himself  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  need  envy 
neither  Merlin  his  magic,  nor  Aladdin  his  lamp. 

^<Can  anything  be  more  magnificent  than  the  last  triumph  of 
chemistry,  when,  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  this  world,  she  soars 
into  the  heavens,  and  by  means  of  his  own  light,  analyzes  the  sun 
himself?  Or  turning  once  more  finally,  and  but  for  a  moment,  to  our 
immediate  subject,  surely  his  imagination  must  be  dead  indeed  who 
feels  no  emotion  at  the :  spectacle  of  an  ancient  and  long-forgotten 
people,  after  slumbering  for  oenturies  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,  rising 
thus,  as  it  were,  to  take  once  more  that  place  which  properly  belongs  to 
it  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.'' 

[I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  acknowledge  the  great 
courtesy  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Keller,  Prof.  Desor,  Col.  Schwab, 
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MM.  Forel,  Ullmanii,  and  Rochat,  and  indeed  from  all  the  Swiss 
archaeologists.  Col.  Sater  and  M.  Gilliclron  also  most  kindly  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  examining  for  myself  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Wauwyl 
and  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  which  they  have  respectively  so  well  studi^. 
But  to  M.  Morlot  my  thanks  are  chiefly  due,  for  having  devoted  to 
me  a  month  of  his  valuable  time,  and  for  other  acts  of  kindness  too 
numerous  to  be  spedaUy  mentioned.] 

"^^  [J.L.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  March  2,  1868. 

WiiJJAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 


Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Blunt, 

Col.  Craven  Hildesley  Dickens, 

Frederick  William  Gingell,  Esq. 

Ernest  Hart,  Esq. 

William  Hartree,  Esq. 

John  Hoffg,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 

William  Wood  Humphry,  Esq. 

William  Edward  Ellbum,  Esq. 


Henry  Lainson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Leckie,  M.D. 

James  Lees,  Esq. 

William  M^'Keand,  Esq. 

Abraham  Pope,  Esq. 

John  Rivington,  Esq. 

John  Rutherford  Russell,  M.D. 

John  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 

George  S.  Trower  Esq. 


were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Pbjbserts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz.— 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  6,  1863- 

Sir  IIenrt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Allen  Miller,  M.D.  Treasurer  R.S. 

On  the  Photographic  Transparency  of  Bodies^  and  on  the  Photo* 
graphic  Spectra  of  the  Elementary  Bodies. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  triple  nature  of  the  force, 
calorific^  luminous^  and  chemical,  associated  together  in  the  radiation 
which  emanates  from  luminous  sources,  the  speaker  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  limiting  himself  in  great  measure  to  some  recent  investigations 
upon  the  chemical  rays.* 

It  is  well  known  that  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light  are  not 
equaUy  so  to  radiant  heat.  Glass,  for  example,  which  to  the  eye  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  limpid,  arrests  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  of 
heat  emitted  by  bodies  which  are  not  sufficiently  hot  to  become 
luminous.  Pure  rock-salt,  on  the  other  hand,  transmits  rays  of  both 
light  and  heat  from  all  sources  freely.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of 
rays  which  produce  chemical  action,  corresponding  effects  have  been 
olraerved ;  glass  absorbing  many  of  the  chemical  rays,  whilst  quartz 
transmits  such  rays  freely. 

The  chemical  rays  emitted  by  luminous  objects  vary  greatly  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality,  some  sources  of  light  emitting  rays  of  much 
higher  refrangibility  than  others.  Thus,  the  flame  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas  burned  in  admixture  with  air,  so  as  to  produce  the  blue  light  of  a 
smokeless  gas  flame,  gives  out  scarcely  any  rays  capable  of  aflecting 
an  ordinary  photographic  plate ;  whilst  the  same  amount  of  gas,  burned 


*  The  expressions  here  employed  are  simply  used  as  descriptive  of  the  effects 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  different  porticos  of  the  spectrum,  not  as  necessarily 
implying  that  the  rays  which  produce  the  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
action  respectively  are  essentially  different,  except  in  the  number  and  frequency 
of  the  vibrations  by  vhich  they  are  produced,  the  most  refrangible  rays  being 
produced  by  the  shortest  and  most  frequent  vibrations. 
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in  tbe  ordinary  manner  for  illumination,  emits  a  very  decided  though 
limited  amount  of  rays  capable  of  producing  chemical  action.  The 
rays  emanating  from  the  intensely  hot  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame, 
are  nearly  without  action  upon  a  sensitiye  surface  of  collodion  ;  whilst  if 
thrown  upon  a  ball  of  lime,  the  light  then  emitted  contains  as  large  a 
proportion  of  chemical  rays  as  the  solar  light,  and  of  very  nearly  the 
same  refrangibility.  But  the  most  remarkable  source  of  the  chemical 
rays  is  afforded  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  or  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
the  chemical  spectrum  of  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
chemical  spectrum  obtainable  from  the  sun  itself. 

1.  Photographic  Transparency  of  various  Media. — Amongst  the 
methods  of  testing  the  extent  of  chemical  action  of  any  given  radiant 
source,  the  most  convenient  is  that  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  photographic  effect  exerted  upon  a  surface  of  collodion  coated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  on  which  the  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall. 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  non-luminous  source  can  emit 
chemical  rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  traverse  ordinary  refracting 
media  ;  and  amongst  the  rays  given  off  by  various  luminous  objects,  it 
is  found  that  the  chemical  effects  upon  the  collodion  plate  are  not  per- 
ceptible in  those  portions  upon  which  the  first  three-fourths  of  the 
visible  spectrum  has  fiiillen,  but  they  commence  powerfully  in  the  last 
fourth;  and  in  the  case  of  the  electric  spark  are  prolonged  to  an  extent 
equal  to  between  four  and  five  times  the  length  of  the  visible  portion. 

A  diagram  exhibiting  the  relative  lengths  of  the  visible  solar  spec- 
trum, and  the  photographic  spectrum  obtained  from  the  electric  spark 
between  silver  points,  showed  this  fact  in  a  striking  manner. 

It  was  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  spectrum,  that  many 
colourless  substances  besides  glass  exert  an  absorptive  action  upon  some 
of  these  chemical  rays ;  but  the  subject  had  not  hitherto  received  that 
careful  experimental  examination  which  its  importance  seems  to  war- 
rant. Exact  knowledge  upon  these  points  became  requisite  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  upon  the  photographic  spectra  of  the  metals  in 
which  the  speaker  was  engaged. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  it  was  a  desideratum  to  pro- 
cure some  substance  which  should  possess  a  higher  dispersive  power 
than  quartz,  and  which,  whilst  avoiding  the  double  refraction  of  quartz, 
should  yet  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  chemical  rays.  The  speaker 
was  hence  led  to  try  a  variety  of  substances  which,  owing  to  their  trans- 
parency to  light,  might  reasonably  be  hoped  to  possess  chemical  trans- 
parency also. 

The  inquiry  soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  originally  pro- 
posed, and  ultimately  embraced  a  large  number  of  bodies  in  the  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  detail  the  results  obtained,  the 
speaker  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Stokes,  that  many  bodies 
exist  which,  when  placed  in  the  invisible  extra-violet,  or  more  refran- 
gible portion  of  the  spectrum,  exhibit  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing 
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the  rays  of  this  portion,  and  radiating  them  forth  again  in  a  visible 
form.  Bodies  which  possess  this  power  Mr.  Stokes  ietmedifluare9eenU 
Now  the  chemical  rays  are  exactly  those  which  occasion  fluorescence 
most  powerfully.  The  light  thus  rendered  vbible  is,  however,  very 
feeble,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  luminous  portions ;  yet  it 
may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible  to  those  who  are  suffidently  near  by 
allowing  this  chemically  active  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  upon  a 
screen  consisting  of  some  fluorescent  substance,  such  as  one  of  the  salts 
of  uranium,  or  a  solution  of  aesculin,  which  latter  was  the  material 
employed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Returning  then  to  the  course  of  his  own  experiments,  the  speaker 
stated  that  tdthough  he  had  found  in  rock-salt,  fluor-spar,  water,  and 
some  few  other  substances,  compounds  which  were  almost  as  diacHnie^ 
or  chemically  transparent  as  quartz,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  finding . 
anything  which  could  be  advantageously  substituted  for  quartz  in  the 
preparation  of  the  prisms  and  lenses  required  in  the  investigations  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  results  upon  the  photographic  trans- 
parency of  bodies  which  had  been  observed  by  the  speaker  in  his  re- 
searches, were  the  following  : — 

1.  Colourless  solids  which  are  equally  transparent  to  the  viable 
rays,  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays. 

2.  Bodies  which  are  photographically  transparent  in  the  solid  form, 
preserve  their  transparency  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 

8.  Colourless  transparent  solids  which  absorb  the  photographic  rays, 
preserve  their  absorptive  action  with  greater  or  less  intensitjr  both  in 
the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 

4.  Pure  water  is  photographically  transparent,  so  that  many 
compounds  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  sufficiently 
transparent  for  experiments,  may  be  subjected  to  trial  in  solutioi)  in 
water. 

The  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

The  source  of  light  employed  was  the  electric  spark  obtamed 
between  two  metallic  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver,  connected  with  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction  coil,  into  the  primary 
circuit  of  which  was  introduced  a  condenser,  and  into  the  secondary 
circuit  a  small  Leyden  jar.  The  light  of  the  sparks  was  then  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  vertical  slit,  either  before  or  after  traversing  a  slice  or 
stratum  of  the  material  of  which  the  electric  transparency  was  to  be 
tested ;  the  transmitted  light  was  then  passed  through  a  quartz  prism, 
placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  Immediately  behind  this 
was  a  lens  of  rock  crystal,  and  behind  this  at  a  suitable  distance 
the  spectrum  was  received  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  collodion. 
Liquids  were  contained  in  a  small  glass  cell  with  quartz  faces,  and 
gases  and  vapours  in  long  tubes  closed  at  their  ezftrRmiH as  with  *iiin 
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plates  of  polished  qoartz.  The  following  tables  exhibiting  the  relative 
diactinic  power  of  yarious  solids,  liquicb,  and  gases  and  vapours  were 
then  oommented  on. 

Fhotoobafhio  Tbanspabxncy  of 


SOUBS. 

Bock  CiTsul  ....  74 

Ice 74 

Fluor  Spar 74 

Toms 65 

Bock  Salt 63 

Iceland  Spar  ....  63 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia    62 

Borax 62 

Diamond  ......  62 

Bromide  of  Potaannm  48 

Thin  Glam 20 

Iodide  of  Potassiam  .  18 

Mica 18 

^trate  of  Potash   .   •  16 


uqunM. 

Water 74 

Alcohol 63 

Chloroform      .   ...  26 

Benzol 21 

Wood  Spirit     ....  20 

Ether 16 

Acetic  Acid  .  •  •  •  16 
Oil  of  Turpentine  .  .  8 
^sulphide  of  Carbon .    6 


OASBS  AND  VAPOUB8. 

Oxygen 74 

Nitrogen  ••«...  74 
Hydro^n  .  .  •  .  •  74 
Carbonic  Acid  •  •  •  74 
defiant  Gas  ....  66 
Marsh  Gas      •   .   •  •  63 

Coal  Gas 37 

Benzol  Vapour  ...  35 
Hydrochloric  Acid  •  55 
Hydrobromic  Acid  •  23 
Hydriodic  Acid  .  •  •  15 
Sulphurous  Acid  •  •  14 
Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen    14 


The  effects  indicated  in  these  tables  were  rendered  visible  to  the 
audience,  by  illuminating  the  photographic  negative  of  the  electric 
sparks  irom  silver  points  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  bringing 
the  image  to  a  distinct  focus  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  a  con- 
densing lens. 

Each  photograph  was  obtained  under  circumstances  varying  only 
in  the  nature  of  the  transparent  medium  through  which  the  rays  of  the 
spark  from  the  silver  points  were  made  to  pass,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  fdl  upon  the  collodion  plate.  When  absorption  occurs,  it  is 
almost  always  exhibited  apon  the  most  refrangible  rays  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  coloured  gases  and  vapours,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the 
absorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  colour.  A  column  of  chlorine  with  its  yellowish 
green  colour  cuts  off  the  rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity  through 
fiiUy  two-thirds  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  red  vapour  of  bromine  cuts  off 
about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  absorbent  action 
being  limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity,  whilst  the  deep  violet- 
coloured  vapours  of  iodine  Mow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass 
fineety  for  the  first  fourth  of  the  spectrum;  then  a  considerable  absorp- 
tion occurs,  and  afterwards  a  feeble  renewal  of  the  photographic  action 
is  exhibited  towards  the  more  refrangible  end. 

Diactinic  bases,  when  united  with  diactinic  acids,  usually  furnished 
diactinic  salts ;  but  such  a  result  was  not  uniformly  observed ;  the 
silicates  were  none  of  them  as  transparent  as  silica  itself  in  the  form  of 
rock  crystal.  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diactinic,  and  iodine 
vapour,  notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also  largely  diactinic ; 
but  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  greatly  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

The  same  substance,  however,  whatever  may  be  its  physical  form, 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  preserves  its  character ;  no  chemically 
opaque  solid,  tliough  transparent  to  light,  becoming  transparent  pho- 
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tographically  by  liquefaction  or  volatilization;  and  no  transpwent, 
soHd  being  rendered  chemically  opaque  by  change  of  form.  Henoe 
it  is  obvious  that  this  opacity  or  transparency  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  atomic  or  chemical  character  of  the  body,  and  not  merely  with 
its  state  of  aggregation.  Although  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  gases,  which  therefore  in  this  action  dis- 
play an  analogy  to  their  effects  upon  radiant  heat,  yet  those  gases 
which  absorb  the  rays  of  heat  most  powerfully  are  often  highly  trans- 
parent to  the  chemical  rays,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapour, 
of  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and  olefiant  gas,  all  of  which  are  compound 
substances,  not  chemical  elements.  These  observations  were  con- 
sidered by  the  speaker  as  opposed  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  that 
compounds,  as  compoundsy  act  more  energetically  than  elementary 
bodies  in  absorbing  the  heat-rays,  owing  to  the  greater  inertia  of  the 
particles  of  compounds.  Any  physical  cause  of  this  kind  ought, 
however,  to  enable  such  bodies  to  act  equally  as  absorbents  of  the 
luminous  and  chemical  rays. 

In  the  case  of  reflection  from  polished  surfaces,  the  metals  were 
found  to  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  rays  reflected ;  gold  and  lead, 
although  not  the  most  brilliant,  reflecting  the  rays  more  uniformly 
than  the  brilliant  white  surfaces  of  silver  and  speculum  metal. 

2.  Photographic  Spectra  of  the  Elements. — But  the  most  interest- 
ing results  are  those  obtained  by  examining  the  spectra  produced  by  vary- 
ing the  nature  o^  the  metallic  electrodes  employed  as  terminals  to  the 
secondary  wires  of  the  induction  coil.  Professor  Wheatstone  showed 
twenty-eight  years  ago  that  the  visible  spectrum  of  each  metal  is  per<- 
fectly  characteristic  when  electromagnetic  sparks  are  transmitted 
between  two  surfaces  of  the  metal ;  and  the  same  thing  is  equally  true 
of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Even  the  various  gaseous  media  become  so  intensely  heated  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark,  that  they  furnish  photographic  spectra, 
each  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  body  which  occasions  it ;  and 
when  the  electric  discharge  of  the  secondary  coil  becomes  intensifled 
by  use  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  sparks  not  only  produce  the  spectra  due 
to  the  metals,  but  to  the  gaseous  medium  in  which  the  electrodes  are 
immersed ;  so  that  a  mixed  spectrum  is  the  result.  The  spectra  pro-* 
duced  by  the  metals  are  characterized  by  bands,  of  which  the 
extremities  only  are  visible;  whilst  the  gaseous  spectra  yield  con- 
tinuous lines,  which  traverse  the  whole  wid&  of  the  spectrum.  When 
a  compound  gas  is  made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge,  the 
spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the  gas. 
It  seems  as  though  at  these  intense  temperatures  chemical  combina- 
tions were  impossible ;  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the 
metals  probably  might  all  coexist  in  a  separate  form,  though  mecha- 
nically intermingled. 

The  spectrum  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid 
always  yields  a  continuous  band  of  light,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees 
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of  lefrangibility ;  bat  the  same  body,  when  converted  into  vapour^ 
usually  prodaces  a  spectram  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  of 
particular  colours,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less 
completely  dark,  gaseous  bodies  emitting  rays  of  certain  definite  refran- 
gibility  only. 

From  the  striped  character  of  the  photographic  spectra,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  vibrations  are  emitted  from  the  different  metals  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  detached  particles  projected 
from  the  electrodes  by  disruptive  discharge. 

This  observation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  intensely  high  tem- 
perature attained  by  the  spark  ;  since  it  is  uniformly  observed  that  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  refrangible  are  the  vibrations.  We 
are,  indeed,  furnished  in  this  case  with  a  rude,  but  still,  under  the 
circumstances,  with  a  valuable  pyiometric  means  of  estimating  these 
exalted  temperatures. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  observation  : 
The  hottest  wind-furnace  of  ordinary  construction  yields  a  tempera- 
ture probably  not  much  exceeding  4,500°  F.  By  calculations  founded 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  ascertained  by  Andrews  and  others  to  be 
emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
experiments  of  Regnault  upon  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  steam,  it  has  been  shown  by  Buusen  that  the  temperature  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  cannot  exceed  14,580^  F.  The  speaker  stated  that 
he  had  obtained  spectra  by  introducing  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
into  the  oxyhydrogen  jet :  these  incombustible  materials  therefore 
could  not  be  heated  by  the  burning  gases  to  a  higher  point  than 
14^600°  F.,  but  the  spectra  so  obUuned  coincide  in  their  photographic 
lengths  with  that  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Hence,  the  temperature  of 
the  sun  may  be  approximatively  estimated  to  be  not  higher  than  that 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  far  below  that 
of  the  electric  spark.  Magnesium  in  the  electric  spark  gives  a 
remarkably  strong  band  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Now  magnesium  is  as  clearly  proved  to  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
as  any  element,  if  we  be  admitted  to  have  any  such  proof  at  all. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  special  band  which  characterizes  magnesium  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  electric  spark  is  wanting  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  is  below  that  generated  by  the  electric  spark. 

The  speaker  then  adverted  to  Kirchhoff's  well-known  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  based  on 
the  observation  that  when  any  substance  is  heated  or  rendered  lumi- 
nous, rays  of  a  definite  refrangibility  are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the 
same  substance,  vapour,  or  gas,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of 
this  identical  refhingibility.  Now  Kirchhoff  supposes  that  in  the 
luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  vapours  of  various  metals  are  pre- 
sent, each  of  which  would  give  its  characteristic  system  of  bright  lines ; 
but  behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  containing  metallic  vapour 
is  the  still  more  intensely  heated  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun, 
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which  emiU  a  brilliant  continaoiis  spectrum,  containing  rays  of  all 
degrees  of  refrangibility.  When  the  light  of  this  intensely  heated 
nucleus  is  transmitted  through  the  incandescent  photosphere  of  the 
sun,  the  bright  lines  which  would  be  produced  by  the  pnotosphere  are 
reversed,  and  Fraunhofer's  black  lines  are  therefore  the  reversed 
bright  lines  of  which  the  spectrum  due  to  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  would  consist  if  the  intensely  heated  nucleus  were  no  longer 
there. 

From  his  observations  Kirchhoff  concluded,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  various  metals  with  the  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  that  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
iron,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  and  possibly  cobalt,  were  present 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  and  Angstrdm,  continuing  the  examination 
into  the  blue  and  violet  extremity,  believes  that  he  has  shown  the 
existence  of  hydrogen,  aluminum,  and  possibly  of  strontium  and  barium. 
Diagrams  were  exhibited,  showing  some  of  the  solar  lines  according 
to  the  observations  of  Kirchhoff  and  Angstrom,  from  which  it  appears 
that 
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These  observations  on  the  solar  spectrum  give  great  interest  to 
similar  observations  upon  the  stars,  the  light  of  which,  however, 
is  so  feeble  as  to  render  the  investigation  of  their  spectra  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  delicacy.  Fraunhofer  examined  four  or  five  of  the 
brightest  stars,  and  considered  that  the  light  of  Sirius  and  Castor 
had  lines  differing  decidedly  from  that  of  the  sun.  Capella  and 
a  Orionis  resembled  the  solar  light  more  closely.  Donati  has  since 
examined  several  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  given  a  drawing  of  some  of 
their  lines.  The  speaker  had  recently,  conjointly  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Huggins,  been  pursuing  the  same  investigation  with  the  excellent 
eight-inch  equatorial  refractor  of  the  latter,  and  they  bad  obtained 
some  interesting  results,  having  measured  the  principal  lines  in 
Sirius,  Betelgeus,  and  Aldebaran,  a  diagram  of  which  was  exhibited, 
showing  a  more  detailed  spectrum  of  each  of  these  stars  than  had 
been  given  by  any  previous  observer.  He  also  projected  on  the  screen 
a  microscopic  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  that  his  friend 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining.  The  light  of  this  star,  from  the 
measurements  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Bond,  is  little  more  than 
the  oue-six-thousandth-millionth  part  of  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  although 
probably  not  less  in  size  than  sixty  of  our  suns,  is  estimated  at  the 
inconceivable  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
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millions  of  miles.  And  yet  it  is  influencing,  in  a  measurey  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  perpetually  occurring  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  by  suitable  means  the  changes  may  be  recorded,  estimated, 
and^  measured — the  force  which  was  registered  by  the  photograph 
having  emanated  from  Sirius  twenty-one  years  before  ! 

Capella,  which  Admiral  Smyth  estimates  at  more  than  three 
times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  also  gave  a  photograph,  when  its  spectrum 
was  thrown  upon  a  collodion  plate,  the  eflect  being  produced  by  rays, 
which  left  the  star  probably  when  the  oldest  person  in  the  room  was 
yet  a  boy. 

[W.  A.  M.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  13,  1868. 

Thb  Rev.  John  Barix>w,  M.A.  F.B.S.  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Haix  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.B.S. 
On  Fhgs  and  Fog  Signals. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
was  called  to  the  fog  signals  which  form  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
many  lighthouses,  and  of  all  British  light-ships.  In  the  report  we 
expressed  our  conviction,  ^^that  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  recommend  the  provision  of  a  more  efficient  warning  in  fog  as 
anbject  of  investigation  and  experiment.*'  About  the  same  time, 
some  scientific  men  in  Ireland  stirred  in  the  matter,  and  induced  the 
British  Association  to  appoint  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  to  bring  the  importance  of  the 
subject  more  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  These 
circumstances  led  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  fog  ;  and  I  propose  now 
to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  results  arrived  at,  with  reference  both  to 
the  meteorological  phenomenon  itself,  and  to  the  means  adopted  for 
preventing  its  disastrous  consequences  among  the  vessels  that  sail  along 
our  shores. 

I  have  received  voluminous  returns  of  the  occurrence  of  fog  at 
about  250  stations,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
three  general  Lighthouse  Boards, — the  Trinity  House,  the  Northern 
Commissioners  of  Lighthouses,  and  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  ;  also 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  Admiral  Fitz  Roy ;  and  to  Mr. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  37.)  E 
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Glaisher.  I  wish  here  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  several  gentlemen 
who  have  aided  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  discourse,  especially 
Mr.  Alexander  Cuningham,  who  has  just  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
at  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  our  friend  Professor 
Wheatstoue. 

Fogs. 

A  fog  is  simply  a  cloud  resting  on  the  earth.  In  the  first  discourse 
of  the  present  season,  Professor  Tyndall  explained  the  formation  of 
clouds  from  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  defined  a 
cumulus  as  ^^  the  visible  capital  of  an  invisible  column  of  saturated 
air."  A  fog  is  the  capital  without  the  column.  It  is  the  moisture 
evaporating  from  the  warm  earth,  or  river,  or  sea,  condensed  at  once 
by  the  colder  air.  Mr.  Glaisher  told  us  here  how  from  his  lofty 
position  in  the  balloon,  he  saw  a  fog  following  all  the  windings  of  the 
Thames.  This  is  a  frequent  observation,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a 
scene  from  the  summit  of  the  Righi  one  morning  last  summer.  There 
lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  a  mist  like  a  white  sheet  on  the  ground, 
but  as  the  sun  began  to  exert  his  power,  and  a  light  breeze  to  spring 
up,  the  uniform  layer  began  to  break  into  regular  masses,  and  soon  far 
beneath  us  there  stretched  a  cirrus  cloud,  identical  in  aspect  with  those 
we  so  often  see  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fog,  then,  is  composed  of  minute  particles  of  water,  most  likely  in 
a  globular  form,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  popular 
notion  of  vesicles  of  vapour.  Smoke  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  that  peculiar  yellow  fog  which  visits  London  a  few  times  each 
year, — a  fog  of  wonderful  darkness  and  quietness,  and  strangely 
bewildering. 

This  condensed  vapour  has  a  great  efiect  in  obstructing  the  passage 
of  light ;  the  sun  himself  cannot  look  through  it.  A  sl'ght  mist  seems 
to  attack  principally  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum,  so  that 
the  light  appears  redder  than  usual.  I  once  analysed  with  a  spectro- 
scope the  rays  which  reached  Worthing  from  the  great  revolving  light 
on  Beachv  Head,  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  and  found  that  those  only 
situated  between  Fraunhofer's  lines  C  and  F  were  transmitted. 
This  was  on  what  would  be  called  a  clear  summer  night.  An  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  against  the  orange-red  glass  used  in  many  of  the 
French  lighthouses,  that  in  misty  weather  all  bright  lights  are  reduced 
to  very  nearly  that  colour,  and  thus  the  distinction  is  lost ;  a  misfortune 
that  could  hardly  happen  with  the  deep-red  glass  employed  for  the  red 
lights  of  the  British  Isles.  When  the  sun  shines  through  a  cloud  or 
mist,  we  do  not  detect  those  atmospheric  lines  which  make  their 
appearance  when  his  disk  is  near  the  horizon.  Yet  I  have  observed 
in  London,  when  the  sun  at  a  considerable  altitude  loomed  red  through 
a  slight  fog,  that  the  characteristic  C  6,  ^,  and  oj  were  visible. 

There  is,  of  course,  every  conceivable  gradation  between  the 
lightest  haze  and  the  densest  fog,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  fog  and  mist.    The  value  of  the  meteorological 
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retonis  io  my  possession  depends  greatly  on  this,  and  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  even  from  internal  evidence,  that  one  lighthouse  keeper  calls  by 
the  name  of  fog  what  another  keeper  thinks  sufficiently  described  as 
mist  or  haze.  Yet  these  keepers  have  a  certain  general  sentiment 
and  similarity  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  with  many  the  practical 
definition  of  a  fog  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  sound  the  signal.  Among 
amateur  observers  on  land  the  greatest  discrepancy  prevaib;  but 
nautical  men  seem  to  have  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  amount  of 
thickness  is  to  give  a  claim  to  the  designation  fog.  For  such  obser- 
vations Mr.  Cuningham  suggests  that  a  pole,  painted  vermilion, 
should  be  set  up  at  a  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  and  that  such  an 
amount  of  mistiness  as  renders  it  invisible  should  alone  be  named  fog. 
The  colour  of  the  pole  should,  of  course,  be  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
objects  behind  it.  This  definition  is  somewhere  about  that  practically 
adopted  by  seamen  ;  it  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted  by  all  observers. 

From  the  returns  received,  the  following  deductions  may  be 
drawn : — 

I.  While  many  fogs  are  quite  partial  in  their  character,  others 
cover  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  irregular  distribution  of  a 
London  fog  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation.  Thus,  last  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  the  royal  wedding,  one  of  the  densest  yellow  fogs  obscured 
Westminster,  whilst  at  Bayswater  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
murky  mist.  The  long-continued  fog  of  November  last  in  London, 
extending  from  the  19th  to  the  25  th,  was  observed  also  at  Berkhamp- 
atead,  Oxford,  and  Banbury,  but  other  parts  of  England  seem  to  have 
been  clear.  The  occurrence  of  fog  at  the  lighthouse  stations  all  round 
the  coast  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1861  haa  been 
especially  studied,  and  the  fogs  of  that  April  have  been  represented 
on  a  map.  Some  of  them  cover  large  portions  of  the  British  Isles. 
For  instance,  that  of  the  14th  stretched  all  round  Ireland,  except  the 
south-west  corner,  crossed  the  Irish  sea  to  the  headlands  of  Wales 
and  the  south- western  isles  and  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  made  its 
appearance  again  across  the  mainland  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

II.  Some  months  are  marked  by  fogs  much  more  than  others. 
For  instance,  along  the  south  coast  of  England,  February  and  Sep- 
tember are  comparatively  free,  while  January  and  June  are  foggy 
months.  Noveniber  is  notorious  for  fog  in  London,  but  does  not 
seem  to  deserve  that  character  elsewhere. 

III.  Some  years  are  much  more  visited  by  fogs  than  others.  For 
instance,  1861  was  freer  than  1858  along  most  parts  of  the  coast. 

lY.  Difierent  localities  are  very  variously  visited  by  fog.  England 
does  not  deserve  that  pre-eminent  character  for  mistiness  which  is  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  popular  imagination  of  the  Continent.  The  value 
of  the  returns  in  showing  the  relative  distribution  of  fog  in  difFererit 
places  is  seriously  affected  by  the  difierent  standards  in  the  minds  of 
the  observers,  but  the  following  points  seem  pretty  clearly  made  out : 

E  2 
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A  fog  is  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  than 
on  the  adjoining  coasts.  Fog  is  not  particularly  prevalent  about  sand- 
banks, or  low  headlands ;  but  where  cliffs  or  high  hills  catch  the  south- 
west wind  just  after  it  has  swept  the  ocean,  as  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Start  Point,  Lundy  Island,  and  the  Bocks  of  Pembrokeshire,  the 
numbers  run  very  high.  The  highest  return  is  from  Barra  Head,  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Hebrides,  where  winds  surcharged  with 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream  strike  the  cold  northern  rocks,  and 
wrap  them  in  cloud  or  fog. 

Foo  Signals. 

As  light  only  very  imperfectly  penetrates  a  fog,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  warn  vessels  of  their  approach  to  danger,  or  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  position,  by  means  of  sound.  The  fog  signals  actually 
in  use  are  as  follows  : — Bells  are  employed  at  many  of  the  lighthouses, 
and  in  the  Irish  light-ships,  the  finest,  perhaps,  being  two  near  Dublin, 
and  that  at  the  Copeland  Island,  in  the  Irish  sea,  which  is  rung  by 
machinery,  and  is  said  to  have  been  heard  thirteen  miles  off.  At  the 
end  of  the  pier  at  Boulogne  there  is  a  large  bell,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  parabolic  reflector  facing  the  sea.  It  is  struck  by  three  hammers 
alternately,  the  motive  power  being  a  falling  weight.  Gongs  are  made 
use  of  in  cdl  the  light-vessels  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  Guns 
are  fired  on  board  the  Kish  light-ship,  from  the  mountain  above  the 
South  Stack  Lighthouse,  at  Fleetwood,  and  elsewhere.  A  very  power- 
ful steam-whistle  has  for  some  time  been  in  operation  at  Partridge 
Island,  near  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick^  a  part  of  the  world  peculiany 
affected  by  fog. 

At  the  Skerries^  near  Holyhead,  terns  and  other  sea-birds  are 
encouraged,  as  their  cries  serve  as  a  warning  to  vessels  during  fog ; 
but  unfortunately  some  rats  escaped  from  the  '  Regulus,'  which  was 
wrecked  there  about  seven  years  ago,  and  they  are  destroying  the 
birds.     A  cat  has  been  tried,  but  she  preferred  birds  to  rats. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  these  various  methods  is  a  very  serious 
question  ;  indeed,  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  use  of  sound  at  all  as 
a  fog  signal.  The  difficulties  are  as  follows; — A  sound  indicates  the 
proximity,  but  not  the  exact  direction,  of  a  danger.  In  thb  respect  it  is 
totally  different  from  a  light  Yet  the  mere  warning  is  something ; 
and  probably  a  suitable  ear-trumpet  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
direction  than  is  obtained  without  it.  There  is  evidence  that  vessels 
have  sometimes  steered  by  a  sound ;  for  instance, — '^  In  the  winter  of 
1860,  the  steamer  ^  Iron  Duke'  having  been  drawn  by  the  flood  tide  to 
the  northward  past  Howth,  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and 
steered  by  it  safely  towards  Kingston,  until  the  bell  on  the  east  pier  of 
that  harbour  told  her  of  its  proximity,  and  ultimately  led  her  into 
safety."  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Lights  made  special  inquiry 
about  the  Boulogne  bell,  and  found  that  some  of  the  captains  of 
steamers  frequenting  that  port  could  find  their  way  in  by  the  sound 
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of  the  bell,  in  thick  weather ;  at  least,  Iq  conjanction  with  the  use  of 
the  lead. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  most  of  these  fog  signab  is  the  fear  that 
th^  may  be  mistaken  for  other  sounds,  or  other  sounds  mistaken  for 
them.  Bells  are  frequently  being  rung  on  shipboard ;  the  firing  of 
guns  is  the- well-known  sign  of  distress  ;  and  steamers  in  a  fog  are  in 
the  habit  of  whistling  as  they  go  along.  Gongs  do  not  seem  open  to 
this  objection  ;  and  in  the  case  of  other  sounds,  it  might  be  obviated 
by  ftiaving  a  definite  system  of  repetition,  as  is  done  with  the  flashing 
and  revolving  lights.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale,*  has  indeed 
suggested  a  means  of  signalling,  in  which  musical  notes  are  employed. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  even  loud  sounds  cannot  be  heard  far  to 
windward  if  a  breeze  is  blowing ;  but  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  a 
fog  usually  occurs  in  calm  weather. 

But  the  great  objection  to  sound  as  a  fog  signal  is,  that  a  fog  stops 
the  waves  of  sound  as  it  does  those  of  light.  It  is  well  known  that 
aoond  will  not  traverse  a  heterogeneous  medium,  such  as  air  loaded 
with  mist  As  to  the  &ct  of  such  signals  being  rendered  inefficient  by 
the  very  thing  which  they  are  intended  to  penetrate,  the  testimony  of 
mariners  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Mr.  Alexander  Ouningham,  who 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Northern  Commissioners  of  Lighthouses,  says : — 
^*  Many  years  ago,  having  landed  from  the  lighthouse  tender  on  the 
small  skerry  in  the  Portland  Firth,  a  fog  came  on.  We  hurried  off 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  vestel ;  but  before  doing  so,  the  fog  shut 
her  completely  from  our  view.  We  pulled  in  the  direction  Shaving  a 
compass)  in  which  the  tender  was  last  seen ;  but  those  who  know  the 
rapidity  and  variety  of  the  tides  in  that  dangerous  locality,  will  easijy 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful  We  lay  about 
the  spot  for  some  time,  firing  our  fowling-pieces,  and  at  last  pulled  for 
the  shore.  Next  morning  the  vessel  came  in  sight ;  and  on  comparing 
notes,  we  found  that  we  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  her;  and  they  had  been  firing  small  six-pound  carronades  all 
night,  and  we  never  heard  them,  nor  did  those  on  board  hear  our 
guns." 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  accounts  of  bells  being  heard  at 
a  distance  of  some  miles  during  a  fog,  and  the  steam-whistle  near  St. 
John's  is  said  by  the  captains  and  pilots  of  steamers  frequenting  that 
port  to  be  most  serviceable,  and  to  be  generally  heard  for  four  or  six 
miles  during  strong  breezes  blowing  on  shore.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  pos- 
sible that  fogs  of  the  same  intensity  may  still  have  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  same  signal,  and  that  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  one  fog 
may  reach  far  up  into  the  atmosphere,  presenting  a  high  wall  to  every 
vibration ;  while  another  may  be  a  thick  layer  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  an  open  space  above,  through  which  the  swelling  waves 
of  sound  may  freely  pass.  Secondly,  air  perfectly  saturated  with 
moisture  is  no  bad  conductor  of  sound  ;  a  fog  under  such  atmospheric 

♦  MaiTyatt's  Signals,  ed.  1856. 
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conditions  may  therefore  be  far  less  obstructive  than  when  the  medium 
is  more  heterogeneous. 

Considering  these  objections  to  the  use  of  soimd  as  a  fog  signal, 
must  we  abandon  it  altogether  ?  We  cannot  do  so,  as  we  have  nothing 
better  to  substitute.  We  fall  back  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Boyal  Commission,  that  further  experiments  should  be  made,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  gradually  adopted  by  the  authorities,  as  the  majority 
of  the  other  scientific  recommendations  have  been. 

Experiments  should  be  performed  on  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  fog  absorbs  or  destroys  sounds  of  different  pitch,  or  of  different 
characters, — for  instance,  a  sharp  sound  or  a  prolonged  sound  ;  on  the 
various  means  of  producing  loud  sounds,  as  to  their  pitch,  volume, 
convenience,  costliness,  &c. ;  whether  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
or  some  variation  in  note,  octave,  frequency,  &c.,  be  desirable ;  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  heisht  above  the  sea  at  which  the  sound 
originates ;  on  the  influence  of  a  background,  such  as  a  tower,  cliff,  or 
hill,  in  reflecting  the  sound,  or  of  a  concave  mirror ;  on  the  best  means 
of  directing  a  sound  to  a  particular  azimuth,  or  of  determining  its 
direction  when  on  board  ship. 

Captains  Close  and  Nisbet,  of  the  Trinity  Board,  have  made  some 
experiments  on  one  of  these  points  at  Holyhead  Mountain,  where  a 
gun  was  fired  from  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  another  at  a  con* 
siderable  height,  and  the  respective  reports  were  listened  to  from 
various  distances  at  sea.  They  found  the  upper  gun  was  heard  best 
for  six  miles,  after  which  it  lost  its  superiority.  But  the  most  remark- 
able result  was  the  irregularity  of  the  noise  from  the  lower  gun,  which, 
at  certain  points  in  fact  was  not  heard  at  all,  though  the  flash  was 
distinctly  seen. 

Powerful  means  of  producing  sound,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, have  been  suggested.  Mr.  Cowper  has  planned  a  large  steam- 
trumpet  for  lighthouse  stations,  which  may  be  made  to  revolve.  There 
is  something  similar  in  America  worked  by  £richsen*s  engine,  with 
which  is  associated  the  name  of  Mr.  Daboll.  And  Professor  Holmes, 
of  the  Magneto-Electric  Light,  has  also  a  steam-trumpet,  which  can  be 
adapted  for  different  notes^  and  gives  a  buzzing  sound  of  wonderful 
intensity.  Suggestions  on  this  point  were  also  made  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  by  several  scientific  men.  Thus,  horns  were  strongly 
recommended  by  more  than  one;  but  Mr.  Mallet  prefers  explosive 
sounds  ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  says : — "  It  would  be  worth  trial,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  battery  of  whistles,  blown  by  high-pressure 
steam,  or  by  a  combination  of  three,  or  several  sets  of  three,  pitched 
exactly  to  harmonic  intervals  (key-note,  third,  fifth,  and  octave),  but 
all  of  a  very  high  pitch,  and  with  a  rattle  (analogous  to  the  pea  in  a 
conunon  whistle),  which  intensifies  the  action  on  the  auditory  nerve." 
Captain  Ryder  believes  a  gun  might  be  constructed  to  produce  the 
very  distinctive  sound  of  an  explosion,  followed  instantaneously  by  a 
whistle. 

There  is  another  and  very  promising  field  for  experiment,  the 
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transnuamoQ  of  sound  thitmgh  the  water  itself.  The  ezperimentB  of 
M.  Ck>l]adoD  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  proved  the  great  distance  to  which 
sound  is  transmitted  through  water,  and  the  velocity  and  directness 
of  its  course.* 

In  his  observations  he  employed  a  bell,  let  down  into  the  water ; 
but  this  is  a  bad  instrument  for  signalling,  as  its  vibrations  are  almost 
instantly  stopped.  Many  arrangements  would  appear  to  be  preferable. 
The  Syren,  which  was  so  called  by  its  inventor,  M.  Cagniard  de  la 
TouH)  because  it  would  sing  under  water,  is  well  adapted  to  give  any 
note  that  is  found  desirable.f  Long  glass  tubes,  vibrating  longitu- 
dinally, are  said  to  produce  immense  volumes  of  sound  in  water :  and 
other  means  might  be  devised.  As  the  sound  remains  in  the  water, 
it  ifould  be  necessary  to  make  some  communication  between  it  and  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  M.  Colladon  employed  an  apparatus  like  a  spoon, 
with  a  tube  for  handle.  By  this  means  a  mariner  might  listen  for 
signals  made  at  any  important  station,  such  as  the  Lizwi  Point,  and 
might  not  only  hear  them  at  a  great  distance,  but  determine  approxi- 
mately their  direction,  unaffected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  above. 

[J.  H.  G.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  20,  1863. 

Major-General  Edward  Sabine,  B.A.  President  R.S.  D.C.L. 
Yice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Baxfour  Stewart,  Esq.  F.BJS. 
On  the  Forces  concerned  in  producing  Magnetic  Disturbances. 

Wmar  a  bar  of  steel  has  been  magnetized,  it  has  acquired  a  tendency 
to  assume  a  definite  position  with  respect  to  the  Earth.  Nothing  Ib 
more  widely  known  than  this  important  fact,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  in  Science  more  mysterious  than  its  cause.  We  may 
endeavour  to  explain  it  by  asserting  that  the  Earth  acts  as  a  magnet ; 
but  whence  it  has  acquired  this  magnetism,  how  it  is  distributed,  and 
wliat  are  the  causes  of  its  many  changes^  are  amongst  the  most  per- 
plexing and  the  most  important  of  those  problems  in  physical  science 
which  are  yet  unsolved. 

*  M^oires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sdencos :  Des  Savans  Etrangcrs. — Tome  r. 
j  Ami.Ghim.  Fhys.  xii.,  page  171. 
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The  force  with  which  the  Earth  acts  upon  the  needle  is  directive 
merely ;  that  is  to  say,  the  needle  is  neither-  attracted  nor  repelled  as  a 
whole,  but  simply  twisted  round,  and  in  this  respect  the  Earth  is 
similar  to  a  very  powerful  magnet,  the  pole  of  which  is  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  needle  upon  which  it  acts. 

If  we  keep  a  magnetic  bar  constantly  suspended  in  the  same  plaee, 
its  position  will  be  subject  to  many  dianges.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  that  change  which  goes  on  in  the  same  direction  for  a  great  many 
years  together,  in  virtue  of  which  a  needle  suspended  in  this  place 
200  years  ago  would  have  assumed  a  position  very  much  different  from 
its  present  one.  Secondly,  there  is  a  change  of  which  the  period  is 
one  year,  and  this  is  called  the  annual  variation.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
change  of  which  the  period  is  one  day,  and  which  is  called  the  daily 
variation.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  change  which  depends  upon  the 
moon's  hour  angle ;  and,  fifthly,  the  needle  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
abrupt  changes  in  position,  which  are  called  magnetic  storms  and  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  During  the  prevalence  of  these 
unaccountable  phenomena  the  needle  is  found  to  oscillate  rapidly  and 
capriciously  backwards  and  forwards,  being  now  on  the  one  side  and 
now  on  the  other  of  its  normal  or  undisturbed  position. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Physicist  regards  the  needle 
merely  as  a  vane  (similar  to  a  wind-vane)  which  serves  to  render 
visible  the  direction  and  intensity  of  that  mysterious  force  which 
operates  through  the  Earth.  It  is  really  the  Earth's  magnetism  with 
which  he  concerns  himself. 

Gauss,  who  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  science  of  magnetism, 
showed,  by  means  of  a  preconcerted  system  of  observation,  that  mag- 
netic storms  affected  the  needle  at  Gottingen  and  at  other  stations  in 
Europe  at  precisely  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  colonial  observatories,  it  was  found  by  General 
Sabine  that  the  needle  was  affected  in  Toronto  at  precisely  the  moment 
when  it  was  disturbed  at  Gottingen.  Nor  is  it  \oo  much  to  say,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  that  these  remarkable  disturbances  break  out 
at  the  same  moment  over  every  portion  of  our  globe. 

Having  thus  shown  that  these  phenomena  are  cosmical  in  their 
character,  the  next  point  of  interest  is  their  connection  with  the  sun. 
This  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
General  Sabine,  who  found  at  Toronto  and  elsewhere  that  magnetic 
disturbances  obey  a  law  of  hours.  Mr.  Broun  also  showed  the  same 
thing  from  his  observation  of  the  needle  at  Makerstoun,  in  Scotland. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  point  out  how  this  proof  was  de(|uced  from 
the  colonial  observations ;  and  to  make  the  matter  plain,  let  us  refer 
to  an  imaginary  case  in  the  familiar  science  of  meteorology.  Suppose 
that,  while  an  observer  is  watching  his  thermometer  there  is  a  sudden 
influx  of  cold  weather,  and  that  it  is  wished  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  this  upon  the  thermometer  on  a  given  day  and  at  a  given  hour  of 
that  day,  what  must  the  observer  do  ?  He  must  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain, by  the  best  possible  means,  what  indication  the  thermometer 
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would  have  afibrded  at  that  qiecified  day  and  hour  had  there  heen  no 
cold  weather.  Comparing  this  with  the  actual  height  of  the  merewrjj 
and  deducting  the  one  from  the  other,  he  would  clearly  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather  upon  the  thermometer. 

A  dmilar  coutm  was  punued  by  General  Sabine  in  discuasii^  the 
colonial  magnetic  obeervatiotiSy  with  the  object  of  deducing  the  laws 
of  disturbances.  It  was  first  neceseary  to  ascertain  by  the  best  possible 
means  what  position  the  magnet  would  have  assumed  at  any  particular 
day  and  hour,  had  there  been  no  disturbance.  Calling  this  the 
normal  value,  tlie  next  course  was  to  gproup  together  as  disturbed,  all 
those  positions  of  the  magnet  which  differed  from  the  normal  by  more 
than  a  certain  small  quantity.  The  necessity  for  thin  separation  will 
become  evident  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  disturbed  and  the  regular 
observations  have*  different  hourly  turning -points,  and  obey  very 
diflerent  laws.  Thus  a  disentanglement  was  effected,  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  separating  value.  The  selection 
of  this  value  is  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  but  it  was  shown  by  reference 
to  a  diag^m  that  the  disturbance  law  at  Kew  was  virtually  the  nune, 
whether  this  were  deduced  (in  the  case  of  the  declination)  from  95 
days  of  principal  disturbances  orfr<»n  all  disturbed  observations  which 
difier  from  the  normal  by  more  than  3'*d.  It  was  also  shown  fixHu  the 
same  diagram  that  easterly  dbturbances  prevail  at  Kew  during  certain 
honn  of  the  day,  and  westerly  disturbances  at  certain  other  houn,  thus 
exhibiting  a  daily  law,  and  showing  that  disturbances  are  therefore 
connected  with  our  luminary* 

There  is,  however,  a  more  interesting  and  mysterious  connection 
than  this.  Professor  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  has  now  for  nearly  forty 
yean  been  watching  the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  recording  the  groups  of 
spots  which  have  been  visible,  and  he  finds  that  these  have  a  period 
of  maximum  nearly  every  ten  years,  two  of  thera  periods  being  the  yeara 
1848,  1859.  Now  it  was  likewise  found  by  General  Sabine,  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  magnetic  disturbances  at  Toronto  attained  a  maxi- 
mum in  1848,  nor  was  he  slow  to  remark  that  this  was  also  Schwabe's 
period  of  maximum  sun-spots,  and  it  was  afterwards  found,  by  obser- 
vations made  at  Kew,  that  1859  (another  of  Schwabe's  yeara)  was 
also  a  year  of  maximum  magnetic  disturbance.  This  &ct  is  eminently 
suggestive,  and  brings  us  at  once  into  the  presence  of  some  great  cosmical 
bond,  diflerent  from  gravitation,  adding  at  the  same  time  additional 
interest  as  well  as  mystery  to  these  perplexing  phenomena. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  suspect  the  sun  to  be  the  agent 
which  causes  magnetic  disturbances,  but  there  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that  on  one  occasion  our  luminary  was  caught  in  the  very  act. 
On  the  first  of  September,  1859,  two  astronomers,  Messrs.  Carrioffton 
and  Hodgson,  were  independently  observing  the  sun's  disc,'  which 
exhibited  at  that  time  a  very  large  spot,  when  about  a  quarter-past 
eleven  they  noticed  a  very  bright  star  of  light  suddenly  break  out  over 
the  spot  and  move  with  great  velocity  across  the  sun's  surfiice. 

On  Mr*  Carrington  sending  afterwards  to  Kew  Observatory,  at 
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which  place  the  position  of  the  magnet  is  recorded  continuously  by 
photography,  it  was  found  that  a  magnetic  disturbance  had  broken  out 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  singular  appearance  had  been  observed. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  magnetic  storms  are  always 
accompanied  by  aurorsd  and  by  earth  currents.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  of  these  phenomena,  a  single  word  of  explanation  may  be  neces- 
sary. Earth  currents  are  currents  of  electricity  which  traverse  the 
suHace  of  our  globe,  a  portion  of  which  is  caught  up  by  the  telegraphic 
wires,  which  are  often  thereby  seriously  disturbed  in  their  communica- 
tions. A  table  was  then  referred  to,  which  showed  that  aurorsB  and 
earth  currents  have  the  same  ten-yearly  period  as  sun-spots  and  mag- 
netic disturbances,  so  that  a  bond  of  union  exists  between  those  four 
phenomena. 

'The  question  next  arises,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  bond  ?  Now, 
with  respect  to  that  which  connects  sun-spots  with  magnetic  distur- 
bances we  can  as  yet  form  no  conjecture ;  but  we  may,  perhaps,  venture 
an  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  that  which  connects  together 
magnetic  disturbances,  aurorae,  and  earth  currents.  And  here  we  may 
remark  that  this  latter  bond  is  the  more  definitely  determined  of  the 
two,  since  the  three  phenomena  which  it  embraces  invariably  occur 
together. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  evidence  upon  which  this  hypothesis  rests, 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  is  done  at  the  Kew  Observatory. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Welsh,  the 
values  of  the  components  of  the  earth  s  magnetism,  are  there  recorded 
eontinuouslv  by  photog^phy.  Now  there'is  a  proposition  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  parallelepiped  of  forces  and  which  asserts  that  if  three 
forces  acting  at  a  point  be  represented  in  magnitude,  and  in  direction 
by  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelepiped,  the  resultant  of  these  forces  shall 
be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelopiped.  These  three  forces  may  be  said  to  be  components  of 
the  whole  resultant  force,  since  the  joint  action  of  the  three  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  resultant. 

To  refer  to  a  familiar  case,  suppose  that  there  is  a  gust  of  wind 
which  (as  sometimes  happens)  is  not  horizontal,  but  blows  downwards 
in  a  slanting  direction  from  above.  How  shall  we  estimate  the 
direction  and  the  force  of  this  wind  ?  Let  us  have  three  pressure  plates, 
one  north  and  south,  one  east  and  west,  and  one  up  and  down ;  then  the 
north  and  south  component  of  the  wind  will  be  given  by  the  first,  the 
east  and  west  component  by  the  second,  and  the  up  and  down  component 
by  the  third,  and  exhibiting  the  indications  of  these  three  pressure-plates 
by  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelopiped,  the  diagonal  will  represent  the  wind 
in  magnitude  and  in  direction. 

Something  of  this  kind  must  be  done,  if  it  be  wished  to  record 
the  disturbing  force  which  acts  upon  the  needle.  Let  there  be 
three  magnets  free  to  move,  two  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  one  in 
a  vertical  direction ;  one  swinging  freely  and  pointing  to  magnetic 
north  and  south,  one  compelled  by  tonion  to  point  to    magnetic 
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east  and  west,  and  a  third  balanced  on  a  knife-edge  so  as  to  move 
up  and  down ;  the  first  will  be  sensitive  to  an  east  and  west  dis- 
turbing force,  which  will  act  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  tend  to  twist  it 
rouod ;  the  second  will  on  the  ot^r  hand  be  affected  by  a  north  and 
MNith  force,  and  the  third  by  a  vertical  force.  It  is  easily  seen  how 
these  threo  magnets  will  take  the  place  of  the  three  pressure  plates, 
in  the  meteorological  problem.  Now  if  a  mirror  be  attached  to  each 
of  these  magnets,  it  may  be  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  dot  of  light 
upon  a  sheet  of  photographic  paper,  so  that  a  small  motion  of  the 
mirror  shall  cause  a  lai^  motion  of  the  dot,  and  if  the  paper  itself 
move  by  clock-work,  m  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the 
dot  moves  on  the  paper,  the  photographic  impression  of  the  dot  during 
a  day's  motion  of  the  paper  will  be  a  curved  line,  and  this  being 
obtdned  for  each  of  the  three  magnets,  we  shall  be  able  to  record 
continuously  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  three  components 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  force. 

Beference  was  then  made  to  a  diagram  in  which  these  three  curved 
lines  were  exhibited  for  September  1-2,  1859 ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  early  morning  of  September  2,  the  three 
components  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at  Kew  were  simultaneously  and 
abruptly  disturbed,  and  were  kept  at  one  side  of  their  normal  or  undis- 
turbed positions  for  many  hours.  During  this  time  there  were  vivid 
aurorm  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and  even  to 
as  low  a  latitude  as  Cuba,  and  strong  earth  currents  were  also  observed  by 
Mr.  C.  ^.  Walker,  on  the  various  telegraphic  lines.  These  currents  were 
found  to  change  their  direction  every  two  or  three  minutes,  going  alter- 
nately from  positive  to  n^;ative,  and  back  again  to  positive.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  currents  varying  in  this  manner  could  not  have  been  the 
eau9e  of  magnetic  disturbances  in  which  the  needle  was  kept  on  one  side 
of  its  nomiiud  position  for  many  hours.  But  the  curves  of  magnetic  dis- 
turbance forther  exhibit  sharp  peaks  and  hollows,  or  wavelets,  superim- 
posed upon  the  gpreat  disturbance  wave,  and  these  wavelets  change  their 
direction  every  two  or  thre  minutes,  in  which  respect  they  are  compa- 
rable with  earth  cunents*  May  not  these  wavelets  be  connected  with 
earth  currents  and  aurorse,  and  may  not  this  connection  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  ?  A  peak  denotes  a  small  but  rapid  change  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  in  one  direction,  and  a  hollow,  a  similar  change  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Now  in  a  Ruhmkorff's  coil  we  have — 1st,  a  soft  iron 
core,  with  a  curaent  circulating  round  it ;  2nd,  an  insulator  round  the 
current ;  drd,  a  secondary  coil  above  the  insulator,  containing  perhaps 
several  miles  of  fine  wire.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  a  discharge 
between  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  every  time  contact  with  the 
primary  current  is  made,  and  one  of  an  opposite  character  every  time 
this  contact  is  broken. 

But  the  chief  use  of  the  primary  current  is  to  reverse  the  magnetism 
of  the  iron  core,  and  could  we  reverse  this,  or  even  change  it  rapidly 
without  a  primary  current,  we  should  have  the  same  effect,  that  is  to 
say,  we  should  have  a  secondary  current  in  one  direction,  when  the  mag- 
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netism  of  the  core  was  rapidly  increased,  and  one  an  opposite  direction, 
when  this  was  rapidly  diminished.  An  experiment  was  made,  showing 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  Ruhmkorff 's  coil,  and  the  following  comparison 
was  instituted  between  this  instrument  and  our  earth.  The  body  of 
oar  earth  may  be  likened'to  the  soft  iron  core  of  a  Ruhmkorif  s  machine, 
in  which  one  of  the  small  curve-peaks  already  alluded  to  denotes  a 
rapid  change  of  magnetism  in  one  direction,  and  a  hollow,  a  change  of 
the  opposite  character.  The  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  again 
resemble  the  insulator  of  the  RuhmkorflTs  machine,  and  the  upper  and 
rarer  strata,  the  secondary  conductor ;  again,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
being  permeated  with  moisture,  becomes  a  conductor,  and  may  therefore 
also  be  likened  to  the  secondary  coil.  Whenever  therefore  we  have  a 
curve-rise,  that  is  to  say,  a  sudden  change  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in 
one  direction,  we  should  have  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  currents  of  one  kind  ;  and  when  we  have 
a  curve-fiill  or  a  sudden  change  of  magnetism  in  the  opposite  direction, 
we  should  have  similar  currents  of  an  opposite  description. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  those  currents  which  take  place  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  will  form  auroree,  while  those  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  will  constitute  earth  currents. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  nature  of  that  connection  which  subsists  between 
magnetic  disturbances,  earth  currents,  and  aurore,  may  we  not  extend 
our  inquiries,  and  ask,  "  If  the  sun*s  action  is  able  to  crttite  a  terres- 
trial aurora,  why  may  he  not  also  create  an  aurora  in  his  own  atmo- 
sphere? It  occurred  independently  to  General  Sabine,  Professor 
Challis,  and  the  speaker,  that  the  red  flames  visible  during  a  total 
eclipse  may,  inde^,  be  solar  aurorse.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  during  the  late  total  eclipse  in  Spain,  Mr. 
De  la  Rue,  by  means  of  the  Kew  photoheliograph,  proved  that  these 
red  flames  belong  to  the  sun,  and  that  they  extended  in  one 
case  to  the  distance  of  70,000  miles  beyond  his  photosphere.  But, 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  sun,  we  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  there  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  atmosphere  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  surface;  and  we  are  therefore  induced  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  these  red  flames  amongst  those  phenomena 
which  require  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  atmosphere  for  their 
manifestation.  Now  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gassiot,  and  the  observed 
height  of  the  terrestrial  aurora  alike  convince  us  that  this  meteor  will 
answer  our  requirements  best.  And  besides  this,  the  cfirved  appearance 
of  these  red  flames,  and  their  high  actinic  power  in  virtue  of  which  one 
of  them,  not  visible  to  the  eye,  was  photographed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue, 
are  bonds  of  union  between  these  and  terrestrial  aurorse. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  General  Sabine^  that  an  auroral  outburst 
in  the  sun  may  perhaps  be  responded  to  simultaneously  by  the  different 
planets.  If  this  be  true,  our  whole  solar  system  would  seem  to  thrill 
almost  like  a  living  being  under  the  excitement  of  thb  mysterious  force. 
It  has  been  likewise  found  by  Mr.  Gasriot,  that  electricity  cannot  pass 
through  a  perfect  vacuum,  so  that  perhaps  we  have  only  to  observe  the 
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greatest  height' attained  by  a  terrestrial  aurora  and  by  a  solar  red  flame, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  assign  the  limit,  not  only  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
but  also  of  that  of  our  luminary. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  magnetic 
disturbances,  and  this  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  two  separate  disturbing 
forces,  nearly  opposite  in  character,  both  connected  with  the  sun,  which 
act  simultaneously  upon  the  magnet ;  the  position  which  the  latter  as- 
sumes being  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  both.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  by  General  Sabine,  who  has  observed  that  the  curve  which 
exhibits  the  daily  range  of  the  east  component  of  the  disturbing  force, 
is  in  many  places  very  different  in  character  from  that  which  exhibits 
the  same  for  the  west  component.  And  this  difference  between  the 
two  curves  is  of  one  kind  at  one  station,  and  of  another  kind  at  another 
station.  This  duality  of  the  disturbing  forces  may  also  be  observed 
directly  in  the  Kew  disturbance-curves.  Here  it  was  shown,  by  means 
of  models,  kindly  constructed  by  Mr.  Beckley,  and  also  by  reference  to 
the  parallelopiped  of  forces,  that  whenever  the  corresponding  peaks 
and  hollows  for  the  different  components  continue  to  bear  a  definite 
proportion  to  one  another,  these  then  denote  the  action  of  a  disturbing 
force,  varying  in  intensity,  but  always  preserving  the  same  type. 

A  set  of  curves  were  exhibited  in  which  this  proportion  held,  and  in 
which  the  disturbing  force,  whose  variations  were  denoted  by  the  peaks 
and  hollows,  was  one  which  affected  the  north  and  south  component 
twice  as  much  as  the  other  two.  It  was  then  shown  by  reference  to 
the  normal  line,  or  line  of  no  disturbance,  that  there  was  also  in  action 
at  that  time  another  disturbing  force,  which  was  not  however  of  the 
same  variable  character  as  that  which  caused  the  peaks  and  hollows. 

The  attention  of  foreign  men  of  science  has  been  much  directed  to 
the  problem  of  terrestrial  magpietism,  and  five  sets  of  magnetographs, 
similar  to  those  in  operation  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  have  been  already 
procured  by  foreign  governments.  These,  however,  will  be  placed 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our 
colonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere  may  come  forward  in  order  that 
by  the  next  epoch  of  maximum  disturbance  (1869),  there  may  be  such  a 
network  of  magnetic  observatories  as  may  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
solution  of  this  interesting:  and  important  problem. 

[B.  S.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  27,  1863. 

SiB  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.RS.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Ckookes,  Esq.  F.CS. 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  metal   Thallium. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
metal  was  no  novelty  in  this  century.  Since  its  commencement,  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  had  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  no  less  than  thirty-two  of  these  elements.  Glancing  rapidly  at  the 
already  known  metals^  the  speaker  said  that  seven  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  first  discovery.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  are  found  native,  and  the  otliers  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  ores  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  heat  and  the  simplest 
chemical  agencies.  Most  of  those  of  more  recent  discovery  have  been 
obtained  by  exclusively  chemical  means,  the  exceptions  being  those,  the 
separation  of  which,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  makes  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  chemistry,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Institution.  From  the  time 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  no  new  method  for  the  recognition  of  elements 
had  been  discovered  until  the  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Eirchhoff  gave 
to  the  scientific  world  a  definite  knowledge  of  analysis  by  means  of  the 
spectrum.  By  this  means  Bunsen  discovered  the  two  new  alkali  metals 
csesium  and  rubidium,  and  by  the  same  means  the  speaker  was  led  to 
tiie  discovery  of  Thallium. 

The  special  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  last-named  metal  offerecT 
a  carious  parallelism  to  the  discovery  of  selenium  by  Berzelius.  The 
great  Swedish  chemist  was  engaged  on  the  examination  of  a  residue 
from  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory,  in  which  he  was  induced  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  tellurium.  A  complete  examination  proved  to  him 
that  tellurium  was  absent ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  he 
succeeded  in  separating  a  new  element,  belonging  to  the  sulphur 
group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Selenium.  The  speaker,  three 
years  ago,  was  occupied  in  the  analysis  of  a  similar  residue  from  some 
sulphuric  acid  works  at  Tilkerode,  also  with  a  view  to  the  separation 
of  tellurium.  The  sulphuric  acid  residue  had  originally  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  Professor  Hofmann,  in  the  year  1850,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  selenium  from  it.    In  the  distillation  of  the  crude 
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selemimi,  Uiere  was  left  behind  in  the  retorts  a  residuum  which  a  few 
ehemical  tests  led  the  speaker  to  conclude  contained  tellurium.  This 
was  placed  aside  for  further  examination,  and  remained  unnoticed  until, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  it  was  re-examined  with  the  object 
of  preparing  tellurium  uom  it  Not  succeeding  in  finding  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  this  metal  by  chemical  means,  the  speaiLcr  had  re- 
course to  the  recently  discovered  means  of  spectrum  analysis;  but 
instead  of  noticing  the  alternate  bands  of  light  and  shade  characteristic 
of  tellurium,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a  single  green  line  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  intensity,  which  had  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  and 
was  conununicated  by  no  known  element  which  could  have  been  present 
in  the  residuum.  (The  spectrum  of  thallium  was  here  projected  on  the 
screen,  a  40-oell  Grove's  battery  being  used  to  produce  the  electric  arc. 
Its  green  band  appeared  perfectly  sharp  and  brilliant  upon  a  dark 
background.)  Further  researches  soon  proved  to  the  speaker  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  dealing  with  an  entirely  new  element ;  but  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  material  under  anaJysis  was  so  minute  that  the  com- 
plete isolation  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  September,  1861,* 
however,  and  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  he  succeeded  in  preci* 
pitating  the  metal  in  a  pure  form ;  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
green  band  it  communicates  to  the  spectrum  and  to  flame,  he  had  pre- 
viously given  the  name  of  Thallium,  from  iotXXdf,  a  bud,  the  colour  of 
early  vegetation  most  nearly  resembling  the  shade  of  green  it  gives. 
The  metal  was  shown  to  friends  soon  after  isolation,  and  its  nature 
freely  communicated ;  but  no  formal  publication  of  this  fact  was  made 
until  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition,  on  May  1,  1862, 
where,  in  a  case  deposited  some  days  before,  were  displayed  several 
g^ins  of  the  new  body,  labelled  and  described  as  a  heavy  metal. 

By  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Thomthwaite,  Professor  Chandelon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  and 
by  the  muniflcence  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  has  since  found  more  pro- 
lific sources  of  the  metal,  and  been  able  to  work  on  a  large  scale. 

While  speaking  of  the  metallic  nature  of  Thallium,  the  speaker 
noticed  the  fact  of  the  observation  of  the  green  line  and  separation  of 
the  metal,  on  the  16th  of  May  last,  independently  of  himself,  by  a 
skilful  Belgian  chemist,  M.  Lamy,  who  deposited  a  specimen  in  the 
International  Exhibition  in  June,  1862. 

Thallium,  the  speaker  said,  belongs  to  the  class  of  heavy  metals. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  11*9,  very  nearly  that  of  lead.  In  colour  it  most 
resembles  cadmium.  It  possesses  considerable  lustre,  but  quickly 
tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soft,  being  easily  scratched  by 
lead.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  the  speaker  showed  that  it  could  easily 
be  forced  into  wire,  several  lumps  welding  together  in  the  cold  into 
one  solid  rod.  It  marks  paper  like  plumbago,  but  the  mark  quickly 
disappears  by  the  formation  of  a  light-coloured  oxide,  being  reproduced 
however  by  the  action  of  a  soluble  sulphide.     Thallium,  the  speaker 

•  At  the  Lecture,  the  year  1862  was  given  inadvertently  for  1861.— [W.  C] 
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showed,  was  strongly  diamagnetic,  being  only  inferior  to  bismuth  in* 
this  respect ;  and  Dr.  Matthiessen  had  determined  that  its  power  of 
conducting  electricity  was  very  near  that  of  lead.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  means  of  the  battery  in  beautiful  crystals,  the  form 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  ;  and  when  the  experiment  is 
carefully  conducted,  these  spread  over  the  dish  in  branches  like  a  de- 
licate seaweed,  or  with  a  stronger  solution  like  the  club-moss.  The 
atomic  weight  of  thallium  is  about  203.  Its  chemical  properties  are 
at  first  siffht  rather  anomalous,  and  seem  to  justify  the  remark  of  M. 
Dumas,  Uiat  it  is  the  omithorhynchus  of  metals.  That  eminent  French 
chemist  ranks  it  with  the  alkaline  metals,  with  which  indeed  it  has 
some  common  properties  :  but  the  speaker  is  inclined  to  class  it  with 
the  heavy  metals,  lead  and  silver,  to  which  it  seems  more  nearly  allied 
both  by  its  chemical  and  physical  properties :  several  of  the  chemical 
reactions  of  thallium  were  shown  in  corroboration  of  this  view. 
Like  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium,  it  forms  a  soluble  oxide  which 
IB  endowed  with  strongly  alkaline  properties ;  like  them  too  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  in  its  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion by  an  alkali ;  it  also  forms  an  insoluble  platino-chloride,  but  here 
the  resemblance  ceases.  All  the  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  heavy  metals.  The  soluble  oxide  is  in  reality  also  allied  to  the 
oxides  of  silver  and  lead  (which  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  alkaline), 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  affinity  for  water,  being  rendered  anhydrous  even 
at  the  common  temperature  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  readily  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  form  from  its  saline  solutions  by  zinc.  It  forms  an  insoluble 
peroxide,  sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  chromate  and  sulphocyanide,  and 
a  slightly  soluble  protochloride,  sesquichloride,  ferrocyanide  and 
chlorate. 

The  alloys  of  Thallium  have  not  yet  been  much  studied.  Th  euses 
of  the  metal  the  speaker  said  he  was  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  dwell 
upon.  At  present  it  would  appear  only  to  confirm  in  the  roost  striking 
manner  the  value  of  spectrum  analysis  as  a  guide  in  chemical  research. 
As  an  agent  for  the  production  of  colour  in  pyrotechny,  it  was  only 
equalled  in  brilliancy  by  the  two  other  elements  which  give  a  mono- 
chromatic light,  lithium  and  sodium.  The  speaker  here  illustrated  the 
monochromatic  nature  of  the  thallium  light,  by  throwing  the  magnified 
image  of  its  electric  arc  on  a  bouquet  of  variously  coloured  flowers  ; 
and  concluded  by  thanking  the  audience  for  the  indulgence  they  had 
extended  to  his  first  public  discourse. 

[W.  C] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  6,  1863. 

Coix>N£L  Pmup  James  Yobke,  F.B.S.  in  the  Cliair. 

James  Glaisher,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
On  Scientific  Experiments  in  Balloons. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  discourse,  Mr.  Glaisher  gave  a  brief 
history  of  aerostation,  from  the  discovery  of  the  fire-balloon  in  the  year 
1782,  by  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  noticing  some  of  the  principal 
ascents  made  with  fire-balloons.     He  then  spoke  of  the  discovery  of 
Cavendish  in  1776,  viz.  that  hydrogen  gas  was  fully  ten  times  lighter 
than  common  air ;    when    it  immediately  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  if  so,  a  thin  bladder  filled  with  this  gas  ought  to  rise 
of  itself:  yet  a  period  of  several  years  elapsed  before  this  obvious 
property  was  applied  to  the  inflation  of  balloons  ;   not   in  fact  till 
the  success  of  the   fire-balloon   was    established.      He  then   spoke 
of  the  more  remarkable  ascents  and  experiments  which  were  made 
with  air-balloons  within  a  few  years  of  its  discovery,  and  remarked, 
that    the    result  of  the    several    experiments    having    proved  that 
the  balloon  would  raise  great  weights  in  the  air,  and  remain  for  a 
long  time  thus  suspended,  caused  a  general  desire  to  navigate  the 
lofly  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and   to  pursue  meteorological  and 
other  investigations  in  those  regions,  and  the  invention  of  the  balloon 
was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  great  consequences,     lie 
then  spoke   of  the  different  ascents  which  have   been  made  in  the 
interests  of  science  :'the  first  of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Boulton,  well 
known  as  the  partner  of  the  famous  Watt,  who  constructed  a  balloon 
to  which  a  match  and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode 
in  the  air.     The  object  was  to  determine  whether  the  reverberating 
sound  of  thunder  was  caused  by  echo  or  by  successive  explosions  ;  the 
point  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shouting  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  thought  that  the  sound  did  resemble  thunder. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  December  26,  1784.     No  further 
experiments  were  made,  so  far  as  he  knew,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  in  the  years  1803  and   1804,  Mr.  Robertson 
You  IV.     (No.  38.)  p 
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made  three  ascents  from  St  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
magnetieal  and  other  experiments. 

On  August  23,  1804,  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot  ascended  from 
Paris  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  they  attained  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet, 
and  found  no  difference  in  their  experiments  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  galvanism  from  those  made  on  the  earth. 

On  September  16,  Gay-Lussac  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
22,977  feet ;  he  found  that  the  temperature  declined  from  82®  to  15"* ; 
that  the  sky  was  deep  blue ;  that  the  time  of  horizontal  vibration  of  a 
magnet  was  shorter  with  elevation. 

In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi,  Astronomer-Royal  at  Naples,  endeavoured 
to  ascend  higher  than  Gay-Lussac;  the  balloon  burst,  but  its  remnant 
happily  checked  the  rapidity  of  the  descent. 

A  period  of  forty-four  years  followed,  during  which  no  systematic 
attempts  were  made  to  take  scientific  observations  by  means  of  bal- 
loons. 

In  1860,  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  inflated  a  balloon  with  hydrogen 
gas,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  with  the  intention 
of  ascending  to  a  height  of  fi-om  30,000  to  40,000  feet ;  in  their  first 
ascent  they  ascended  to  a  height  of  19/XX)  feet,  and  descended  to  the 
earth  in  47  minutes  ;  they  passed  through  a  mass  of  cloud  9000  feet  in 
thickness. 

In  their  second  ascent,  clouds  were  reached  at  7000  or  8000  feet, 
which  proved  to  be  15,000  feet  in  thickness ;  they  never,  in  fact, 
passed  out  of  the  clouds ;  for  when  they  were  23,000  feet  high,  they 
began  to  descend,  owing  to  a  rent  in  the  balloon. 

Mr.  Welsh's  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1852  :  on  August 
17  and  26,  October  21 ,  and  November  10,  the  respective  heights  attained 
in  these  were  19,500  feet,  19,100  feet,  12,640  feet,  and  22,930  feet :  a 
great  number  of  observations  were  made,  from  which  the  following 
law  regarding  the  decline  of  temperature  with  elevation  was  deduced : — 

^^  That  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  uniformly  with  the 
height  above  the  earth's  surface,  until  at  a  certain  elevation,  varying  on 
different  days,  the  decrease  is  arrested,  and  for  a  space  of  2000  or  3000 
feet  the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant,  or  even  increases  by  a 
small  amount :  the  regular  diminution  being  afterwards  resumed  and 
generally  maintained  at  a  rate  slightly  less  rapid  than  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  commencing  from  a  higher  temperature 
than  would  have  existed  but  for  the  interruption  noticed." 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  found  by  Gay-Lussac  relative  to  the 
decline  of  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation,  appeared  to  confirm 
the  law  which  theory,  based  upon  observations  upon  mountain  sides, 
assigns  for  the  gradatinn  of  temperature  ;  viz,  a  decrease  of  one  degree 
of  temperature  for  every  increase  of  300  feet.  Up  to  the  present  time 
therefore  the  high  expectations  entertained  on  the  discovery  of  the 
balloon  have  never  been  realized. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  since  the  formation  of 
the  British  Association,   grants  of  money  have  been  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  pursuing  these  inquiries  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those 
by  Mr.  Welsh,  none  have  been  made. 

In  the  year  1861,  another  grant  of  money  was  made,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  experiments  by  means  of  the  balloon,  and 
the  task  of  making  these  experiments  was  undertaken  by  the  speaker. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  experiments  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  were : — 

The  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  its  hygro- 
metrical  states  at  different  elevations  up  to  five  miles. 

To  compare  the  readings  of  an  aneroid  barometer  with  those  of  a 
mercurial  barometer  up  to  five  miles. 

To  determine  the  electrical  state  of  the  air. 

To  determine  the  oxygenic  state  of  the  air  by  means  of  ozone 
papers. 

To  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  magnet  on  the  earth,  and  at 
different  distances  from  it. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by  Daniell's  Dew 
Point  Hygrometer,  Regnaulfs  Condensing  Hygrometer,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Thermometers  as  ordinarily  used,  and 
by  their  use  when  under  the  influence  of  the  aspirator,  so  that  con- 
siderable volumes  of  air  are  made  to  pass  over  their  bulbs,  at 
different  elevations,  as  high  as  possible,  but  particularly  up  to  those 
heights  where  man  may  be  resident  or  where  troops  may  be  located, 
as  in  the  high  lands  and  plains  of  India,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers,  by  comparison  with  the  results  as  found  from  them  and 
with  those  found  directly  by  DanielFs  and  Regnault's  Hygrometers ; 
and  to  compare  the  results  as  found  from  the  two  hygrometers 
together. 

To  collect  air  at  different  elevations. 

To  note  the  height  and  kind  of  clouds,  their  density  and  thickness 
at  different  elevations. 

To  determine  the  rate  and  directions  of  different  currents  in  the 
atmosphere. 

To  make  observations  on  sound. 

To  note  atmospherical  phenomena  in  general,  and  to  make  general 
observations. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  method  of  managing  a  balloon,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  several  ascents  already  made,  and  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  results. 

Speaking  of  the  ascent  on  July  17,  the  departure  of  the  tempera- 
ture from  a  r^ular  progression  was  very  remarkable.  Below  the 
cloud  the  decrease  was  nearly  uniform  ;  on  passing  above  it  there  was 
an  increase  of  6° ;  the  decrease  was  then  resumed,  and  the  temperature 
was  26''  at  10,000  feet,  and  continued  at  this  reading  till  13,000  feet 
had  been  passed  ;  a  very  remarkable  increase  then  took  place,  and  at 
19,500  feet  a  temperature  of  42^  was  registered,  and  then  declined 
rapidly  to  16^  at  five  miles.     In  descending,  a  disturbance  from  a 
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regular  increase  was  met  with  at  24,000  feet,  and  continued  to  17,000 
feet ;  at  13,000  feet  clouds  were  reached  and  no  observations  were 
made  below  10,000  feet. 

The  temperature  of  the  dew  point  approached  that  of  the  air  in  the 
cloud  but  did  not  touch  it,  and  then  separated  more  and  more  until  at 
the  highest  point  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  moisture.   • 

On  August  18,  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreased  as  usual  on 
leaving  the  ground,  until  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  the  rapidity  of  the 
decrease  was  checked  and  a  warm  current  of  air  was  met  with  and 
continued  to  1 1,500  feet ;  the  balloon  then  descended  and  passed  through 
the  same  warm  current  extending  to  the  same  limits,  and  again  passed 
through  it  on  its  reascension  at  about  the  same  height,  and  extending 
to  14,000  feet,  when  the  regular  diminution  was  resumed  and  continued 
to  the  highest  point ;  on  descending,  the  same  warm  current  was  met 
with,  and  continued  till  the  clouds  were  entered  at  6500  feet,  which 
caused  another  interruption  in  the  regular  increase  of  temperature  as 
is  usual  on  entering  cloud. 

In  the  ascent  on  September  5,  on  passing  out  of  the  cloud  there 
was  an  increase  of  temperature  of  9° ;  and  then  no  interruption  was 
met  with  till  a  height  of  15,500  feet  was  reached,  when  a  warm  cur- 
rent of  air  was  reached,  and  continued  to  24,000  feet :  then  a  regular 
decrease  was  experienced  till  the  highest  point  was  reached. 

On  descending,  the  same  warm  current  was  encountered  between 
22,000  and  23,000  feet ;  and  a  similar  interruption,  but*  to  a  greater 
amount,  was  experienced  till  the  balloon  had  descended  to  about  the 
same  height  as  it  was  first  met  with  on  ascending.  After  this  there 
was  no  further  interruption  till  tlie  descent  was  completed. 

A  table  was  then  formed  from  all  the  observations,  showing  the 
decrease  of  temperature  for  successive  increases  of  elevation  of  1000 
feet.     The  results  are  as  follows  : — 

When  the  Shy  was  Cloudy. 

Ft  Ft.  Deg.  Deg.       Ft. 

From       0  to  1000  was  4*7  from    7  experiments,  or  1  in  213 
„     1000  to  2000  was  4' 2  from    7  „  1  in  239 

„     2000  to  3000  was  4'  1  from  10  „  1  in  244 

„     3000  to  40OO  was  3*7  fix)m  10  „  1  in  271 

„     4000  to  5000  was  3*  1  from    6  „  1  in  323 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the 
decline  of  temperature  differs  very  little  from  the  theory  of  a  decline 
of  temperature  of  T  in  300  feet. 

But  When  the  Shy  is  partially  Clear. 

Ft  Ft.  Deg.  Deg.       Ft 

From       0  to  1000  was  7'2  from  .5  experiment",  or  1  in  139 
„     1000  to  2000  was  5-3  from  5  „  1  in  189 

„     2000  to  3000  was  A'%  from  5  „  1  in  254 

„     3000  to  4006  was  3*4  from  6  „  1  in  295 

„     4000  to  5000  was  2*7  fr^m  7  „  1  in  370 
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These  results  differ  considerably  from  those  formed  in  a  cloady  sky, 
and  doubtless  the  difference  between  experiments  carried  on  under  a 
cloudless  sky  would  differ  still  more.  They  do  not  at  all  confirm  the 
theory  of  a  decline  of  1**  of  temperature  in  300  feet. 

Wke  Decrease  of  the  Temperature  oftie  Airy  at  heights  exceeding 

bOOOfeet. 

FL                Ft              Deg.  Ft. 

From    5,000  to    6,000  was  2*8  fh)in  10  experiments,  or  I  In    S57 

„  6,000  to    7»000  was  2'S  from  8  „  1  in    357 

„  7,000  to    8,000  was  2*7  from  8  „  1  in    870 

„  8,000  to    9,000  was  2*6  from  8  „  1  in    384 

„  9,000  to  10,000  was  2*6  from  8  „  1  in    384 

„  10,000  to  11,000  was  2*6  from  8  „  1  in    384 

„  11,000  to  12,000  was  2*6  from  6  „  1  in    384 

„  12,000  to  13,000  was  2*5  from  6  „  1  in    400 

„  13,000  to  14,000  was  2-2  from  6  „  1  in    455 

„  14,000  to  15,000  was  2-1  from  9  „  1  in    477 

„  15,000  to  16,000  was  2*1  from  9  „  1  in    477 

„  16,000  to  17,000  was  1*9  from  9  „  1  in    527 

„  17,000  to  18,000  was  1-8  from  9  „  1  in     556 

„  18,000  to  19,000  was  1*8  from  9  „  1  in     556 

„  19,000  to  20,000  was  1-5  from  9  „  1  in    667 

„  20,000  to  21,000  was  1*3  from  9  „  1  in     771 

„  21,000  to  22,000  was  1-3  from  9  „  1  in     771 

„  22,000  to  23,000  was  1*0  from  9  „  I  in  1000 

„  23,000  to  24,000  was  1-3  from  2  „  1  in    771 

•                  „  24,000  to  25,000  was  1  •  1  from  2  „  1  in     909 

„  25,000  to  26,000  was  I'Ofrom  I  „  1  in  1000 

„  26,000  to  27,000  was  1*0  from  1  „  1  in  1000 

„  27,000  to  28,000  was  0*9  from  I  „  1  in  1012 

„  28,000  to  29,000  was  0*8  from  1  „  1  in  1050 

These  results  follow  almost  in  sequence  with  those  found  with 
a  partially  clear  sky  ;  and  together  show  that  a  change  takes  place  of 
1**  of  temperature  in  139  feet  near  the  earth,  and  only  in  1000  feet  at 
the  height  of  30,000  feet,  and  plainly  indicates  that  the  decline  of  T  of 
temperature  must  be  abandoned. 

Treating  the  observations  for  determining  the  degrees  of  humidity 
of  the  air  in  the  same  way,  the  following  are  the  results  : — 

When  the  Shy  wets  cloudy ,  saturation  being  considered  as  100, 

On  the  earth  the  degree  of  hnmidity  was  •     .     .     78  from    5  experiments. 

At  the  height  of  1,000  the  degree  of  hxmiidity  was  76  „      9  „ 

2,000                       „  77  „     11           „ 

8,000                        „  75  „     11 

,.                 4,000                         „  80  „     10 

„                 5,000                         „  81  „       5           „ 

6,000                         „  82  „-    3 

The  law  of  moisture  here  shown  is  an  almost  uniform  state  of 
hamidity  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  viz.  76*5;  then  a  decrease  on 
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the  next  1000  feet,  and  an  increase  to  83  and  82  at  5000  and  6000 
feet 

When  tlie  Sky  teas  partially  Cloudy, 

On  the  ground  the  degree  of  hnmidi^  was  .     •     .  63  from  4  experiments. 

At  the  height  of  1,000  the  degree  of  humidity  was  68  „  5  „ 

„                2,000                       „  77  „  5  ».        ^ 

8,000                »      „  76  „  6  „         ^ 

„                4,000                        „  76  „  7  „ 

5,000                        „  69  „  6  „ 

„                 6,000                         „  68  „  6  „ 

At  heights  exceeding  6000  feet,  the  following  were  the  results : — 

Ft. 
At  the  height  of    7,000  the  degree  of  hunidity  was  64  firom  7  experiments. 
8,000 
9,000 
„  10,000  „ 

11,000 
12,000 
H  13,000 

14,000 
15,000 
16,000 

17,000  „ 

18.000 

19,000 

„  20,000 

21,000 

„  22,000  „ 

„  23,000 

The  laws  of  moisture  here  indicate  a  humidity  near  the  ground 
less  by  15  with  a  partially  clear  sky,  than  in  a  cloudy  sky  ;  starting 
with  63  in  the  former  state  on  the  ground,  increasing  to  77  at  3000 
feet  high;  then  nearly  constant  to  5000  feet,  when  it  abruptly 
decreased  to  69  and  68  at  5000  and  6000  feet,  and  then  decreased 
nearly  evenly  at  the  rate  of  5  in  1000  feet,  till  at  9000  feet  and 
10,000  it  was  52;  the  degree  then  constantly  decreased  till  at  a 
height  exceeding  25,000  feet  it  was  less  than  10,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  higher  elevations  there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  water. 
These  seem  to  be  the  general  laws ;  but  this  regular  diminution  is 
evidently  often  interrupted,  and  strata  of  moist  air  may  exist,  or  be 
passing  at  different  elevations,  even  up  to  20,000  feet,  of  some  thick- 
ness. 

Electrical  State  of  the  Air, — In  the  ascent  on  July  17,  the  air  was 
found  to  be  charged  with  positive  electricity,  becoming  less  in  amount 
with  increased  elevation,  till  at  the  height  of  23,000  feet  the  amount 
was  too  small  for  observation.  The  instrumei^t  was  broken  in  the 
descent,  and  was  not  afterwards  used. 

Time  of  Vifyration  of  a  Magnet. — The  general  result  of  all  the 
experiments  is,  that  the  magnet  vibrates  in  a  somewhat  longer  interval 
of  time  at  higher  elevations  than  on  the  earth.  Thb  result  is  contrary 
to  that  found  by  Guy-Lussac  in  1804. 
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On  the  Propagation  of  Sound, — From  observation  made  in  the 
different  ascents,  it  was  learnt  that  different  notes  and  sounds  pass  more 
readily  through  the  air  than  others  ;  for  instance,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
and  the  whistle  of  a  railway  engine  have  been  heard  at  a  height  of  more 
than  two  miles,  whilst  the  shouting  of  several  thousand  people  cannot 
be  heard  at  the  height  of  one  mile. 

On  the  Oxygenic  Cotidilion  of  the  Atmosphere. — On  July  17,  the 
test  papers  by  Moffat  and  Schdnbein  were  untinged  by  colour  through- 
out the  journey ;  and  the  same  result  was  found  during  the  ascent  on 
July  30th. 

On  August  10,  Mr.  Glaisher  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moffat, 
of  Hawarden,  expressing  surprise  at  this  result,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
always  been  received  as  a  theory,  that  ozone  increases  in  quantity  with 
increased  elevation. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Glaisher  went  to  Dr.  Moffat,  at 
Hawarden,  and  requested  him  to  make  some  papers,  which  he  did,  and 
these  papers  were  used  on  August  18,  together  with  some  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  some  prepared  according  to 
Schonbein's  formula;  and  at  22,000  feet  the  coloration  was  4  on  a 
scale  whose  deepest  tinge  is  10,  whilst  those  prepared  by  Schdnbein 
were  coloured  to  1  on  the  same  scale,  and  those  by  Negretti  and  Zambra 
were  uncoloured ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  preparation  of  the  papers 
by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  has  been  stopped. 

Physiological  Observations,  —  On  July  17,  before  starting,  the 
number  of  Mr.  CoxwelVs  pulsations  were  taken,  and  found  to  be  74 
Id  one  minute ;  and  Mr.  Glaisher's  were  76  in  one  minute. 

At  a  height  of  17,000  feet,  Mr.  Glaisher's  had  increased  to  100, 
and  Mr.  Coxwell's  to  84 ;  and  on  reaching  the  ground,  the  number 
was  76  with  both  gentlemen. 

On  August  21,  no  observations  were  taken  before  starting.  At 
the  height  of  1000  feet,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

Mr.  Coxwell 96  per  minute. 

Mr.  Ingelow 80  „ 

Capt.  Percival 90  „ 

At  11,000  feet- 
Mr.  Coxwell  ..••••     90  in  a  minnte. 

Mr.  Ineelow 100  „ 

Capt.  Perciyal 88         „ 

Mr.  Glaisher "88         ,, 

Master  Glaisher 89  „ 

At  14,000  feet- 
Mr.  Coxwell  ......  94  per  minute. 

Mr.  Glaisher 98  „ 

Mr.  Ingelow 112         „ 

Capt.  Percival 78  „ 

Master  Glaisher 89  „ 

The  pulsations  of  Capt.  Percival  were  so  weak  that  he  could 
scarcely  count  them ;  whilst  those  of  Mr.  Coxwell  he  considers  had 
increased  in  strength. 
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From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  diminished  pressure  exercises 
a  different  influence  upon  different  individuals. 

On  July  17,  at  19,000  feet  the  hands  and  lips  were  noted  as  being 
dark-blue,  not  the  face.  At  the  height  of  four  miles  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart  were  audible,  and  the  breathing  was  affected. 

On  August  18,  the  hands  and  face  were  blue  at  the  height  of 
23,000  feet. 

On  September  5,  at  the  height  of  about  29,000  feet  Mr.  Glaisher 
became  unconscious,  and  at  35,000  feet  Mr.  Coxwell  lost  the  use  of 
his  hands.  At  29,000  feet  on  descending,  Mr.  Glaisher  began  to  re- 
cover, and  at  25,000  feet  the  observations  were  resumed. 

The  general  results  of  these  eight  ascents  are  : — 

1st.  That  the  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  decrease  uniformly 
with  the  height  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  consequently  the  theory 
of  a  decrease  of  1°  of  temperature  for  an  increase  of  elevation  of  300 
feet  must  be  abandoned.  In  fact,  more  than  P  declined  in  the  first 
hundred  feet  when  the  sky  was  clear,  and  not  so  much  as  1"  in  1000 
feet  a  height  exceeding  five  miles. 

These  experiments  are  the  first  to  yield  any  definite  information  on 
the  subject ;  more  experiments  are  required  to  settle  the  law  satis- 
factorily, but  its  effect  on  the  laws  of  refraction  will  be  great :  all  the 
elevations  of  the  balloon  are  to  a  certain  extent  erroneous,  for  it  has 
never  happened  that  the  mean  of  the  extremities  has  given  the  mean 
of  the  whole  column  of  air. 

2nd.  The  degree  of  humidity  decreased  wonderfully  with  the  height 
till  at  above  5  miles  there  was  scarely  any  aqueous  vapour  at  all. 

3rd.  That  an  aneroid  barometer  can  be  made  to  read  correctly,  to 
the  first  place  of  decimals  certainly,  and  to  the  second  place  of  decimals 
probably,  to  a  pressure  as  low  as  7  inches. 

4th.  That  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  can  be  used  effectively 
up  to  any  height  on  the  earth's  surface  where  man  may  be  located. 

5th.  That  the  balloon  does  afford  a  means  of  solving  with  advan- 
tage many  delicate  questions  in  physics. 

[J.  G.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  April  6,  1863. 

The  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Leveson  Francis  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq.  B.A. 

William  Harvey,  Esq.  FrR.C.S.L. 

Joseph  Norman  Lockyer,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 

Paul  Julius  Renter,  Esq. 

Octavius  Sturges,  Esq. 

Frederick  Thompson,  Esq.  and 

Robert  Wigram,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Lieut.-Col.  Craven  Hildesley  Dickens,  R.A. 

Abraham  Pope,  Esq. 

John  R.  Russell,  M.D.  and 

John  Rivington,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Meq|bers  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  cordial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Manager  R.  I.  for  his 
Present  of  a  Rulimkorff's  Magneto-Electric  Induction  Coil  of  a  par- 
ticular construction. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Manager 
R.  I.  having  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  Institution 
annually  £20,  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  the  Special 
cordial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  him  for  this  additional 
evidence  of  his  great  goodwill  towards  the  Institution. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Imperial  OovernmeiU  cf  France  {through  M.  Rouland,  Minieter  qf  Pvblicltutructiok), 
(Eavres  de  lAVoisier.    Tome  II.    4to.     1862. 

M^moires  Militaires  relatifs  k  la  Sacceanon  d'Espagne.     Tome  XI.  &  Atlas. 
4to.     1862. 
Geological   Survey  of  Great  Britain   {through  Sir  B.  I,  Murchison) — Mineral 
Statistics,  1860,  1861.     8yo. 
Memoirs,  Six  Parts,  1859-62.    8vo. 
Gocemor^General  ^ /rn^ta —Geological  Survey  of  India. — Palseontologica  Indica, 
Part  2,  No.  3.    4to.     1862. 
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^c/ifarM9,  /fuft7ti/«^^ Assurance  Magazine,  No.  51.    8to.    186S. 

Agricultural  Society  of  England,  i?o«o/— Journal,  Vol.  XXIV.  Part  1.    8vo.    1863. 

Anthropological  Society  of  London — ^Introdactory  Address,  by  James  Hnnt,  Ph.D. 

the  President.    8to.    1863. 
Astronomical  Society,  Boyal—Mouthlj  Notices,  Feb.  1863.    8yo. 
Calvert,   J>r.  F.  Grace,  F.R,S.  (the  Author)— hectares  on  Coal -Tar  Colours. 

(K89)    8vo.     1863. 
Chemical  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  3.    8to.     1863 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  ^^Proceedings,  March,  1863.    8vo. 
JStfttofs— Artizan  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
AthensBum  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1863.    fol. 
Horoloncal  Journal,  No.  55.    4to. 
Journal  of  Gas-Li^hUng  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazme  for  March,  18^.    8yo. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1863.    8yo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Technologist  for  March,  1863.    8yo. 
Firanhlin  Institute  rf  Pemutylvama.— J onvnAl,  No.  446.    8yo.    1863. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.  C.B.  M.E,I.— Sir  W.  H.  Hohnes  on  Fiee  Cotton : 

with  a  Map  of  British  Guiana.   (K  89)    8yo.    1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  1863,  No.  3.    8yo. 
Linnean  Society— "PnceeSiugR,  No.  25.    8yo.     1863. 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  March,  1863.    8Ta 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  (the  jE^t<or)---Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geoeraphie.    Na  2.    1863.    4ta 
Philadelphia,  Academy  ofNatitrai  &t«f9ce«— Proceedings.    1862.   No.  7-12.   Sva 
Photographic  Society^ J oumsl.  No.  131.    8yo.     1863. 
Royal  Society  o^Zondon— Proceedings,  No.  54.    Svo.    1863. 
Statistical  &ciefy- Journal,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  1.    8yo.    1863. 
Tyndall,  Professor  J.  F.R.S.  MM  I.  (the  Author)— Hea.t  considered  as  a  Mode 
of  Motion:   being  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  d^vered  in  1862.     16to. 
1862. 
Official  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  London,  1862. 
4  vols.  8vo.     1862. 
Vereins  zur  B^fhrderung  des  GeweHifleisses  in  Preussen  — Verhandlungen,    Nov. 
Dec  1862.    4to. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  17,  1863. 

The  Duke  of  NoRTHUMBEBiaAND,  K.G.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Fbank  Bugbxand,  Esq.  M.A. 
On  the  Culture  of  Fish. 

Aftsb  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  growing  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  lay  before  his  audience  a  series  of 
fusts,  obtained  by  close  observation,  which  promise  to  become  the 
cause  of  the  origin  or  increase  of  revenue  to  private  individuals,  and  a 
source  of  national  wealth.* 

A  good  barn-door  fowl  produces  about  120  eggs  in  a  year.     The 
I  following  table  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Buckland's  own  observations  on 

The  Fecundity  of  Fish. 

Weight  of  Fish.       Total  Number  of  Eggs. 

Salmon  and  Ti-outf  ...     lib 1,008 

Jack 4ilb 42,840 

Perch lib 20,592 

Koach ilb 480,480 

Smelt 2  oz 36,652 

Lump  Fish 2   lb 116,640 

Brill 4   lb 239,775 

Sole 1    lb 134,466 

Herring ilb 19,840 

Mackerel 1   lb.    .....     86,120 

Tnrbot 8   lb 385,200 

Cod 20   lb 4,872,000 

The  hard  roe  is  composed  of  the  eggs ;  the  soft  roe  is  the  milt  of 
the  fish.      The  ^gs  are  very  closely  packed  together,  somewhat 

*  Mr.  Buckland's  entire  Discourse,  with  Additions  and  an  AppNendiz,  has  been 
I  published,  under  the  title  of  '*  Fish  Hatching,"  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  price  58, 

I  t  Trout,  like  salmon,  carry,  on  an  average,  1000  eggs  to  every  pound  of  their 

weight ;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  trout  under  a  pound.  Again,  as  regards 
other  fish,  the  heavier  they  are  tne  more  eggs  they  carry. — From  a  specimen  of 
the  Lophivs  Piacatoriua  (me  angler-fish)  sent  to  him  from  Brighton  in  February, 
1862,  Mr.  Buckland  obtained  a  substance  resembling  a  ribbon  6f  yards  in  length, 
thickly  studded  with  ova,  about  the  size  of  turnip-seed— from  wnich  billions  of 
angler-fish  might  have  been  produced.  The  number  of  young  oysters  on  the 
shell  of  the  old  one  at  spawning  time  is  estimated  at  1,800,000. 
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resembling  figs  in  a  box.  The  colour  of  tlie  eggs  varies,  some  being 
white  and  others  of  a  splendid  coral-red  colour;  all  equally  good. 
The  eggs  are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  very  elastic ;  which 
prevents  them  from  being  crushed  or  otherwise  injured. 

How  the  Pish  deposits  her  Spawn. — Birds  build  with  twigs  and  other 
vegetable  material.  The  salmon  and  trout  can  make  no  use  of  these 
materials,  so  they  deposit  their  eggs  among  stones.  Other  fish,  especially 
sea-fish,  make  use  of  vegetable  material ;  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stickle-back,  building  a  true  nest,  or  else  depositing  the  eggs  upon  the 
fronds  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  insects. 

When  the  fish  (the  salmon  and  trout^  are  about  to  spawn,  they 
choose,  above  all  places,  a  shallow  gravel  bottom ;  the  reason  being 
that  there  shall  be  a  more  rapid  flow  of  water,  and  hence  a  greater 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  eggs  themselves  and  also  to  the  young  ones 
when  born.  The  most  natural  breeding-grounds  for  the  salmon  are 
small,  rapid,  mountain  streams,  deep  pools  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, wherein  they  can  rest  and  take  shelter.  They,  doubtless,  ought 
to  have  pools ;  because  a  salmon  does  not  deposit  her  ova  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  but  at  intervals.  During  these  intervals  she  drops  back 
into  the  pool,  and  recruits  her  strength  for  further  operations.  From 
this  we  may  learn  much  as  regards  the  increase  of  salmon  by  natural 
means.*  One  knows  the  salmon's  nest  by  observing  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  a  hillock,  or  mound  of  gravel,  about  a  wheelbarrow  full,  and  a 
hollow  sort  of  ditch  in  front  of  it,  as  though  some  one  had  been  scrap- 
ing it  up  with  his  heel.  At  the  spawning  season  the  male  salmon  has 
an  enonnous  beak,  a  huge  finger-like  projection  at  the  top  of  his 
lower  jaw.  [Two  preparations  of  this  were  shown  to  demonstrate  this 
fact ;  and  also  a  coloured  diagram,  carefully  drawn  from  nature,  by 
Mr.  Jennins.l  This  beak  is  not  bony,  but  a  mass  of  purely  cartilaginous 
growth  from  the  bone  below.  It  disappears,  moreover,  when  the  salmon 
is  not  breeding.  Mr.  Buckland  concludes  that  it  is  simply  an  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon,  and  is  analogous  to  the  horn  of  the  deer. 

Enemies  of  Ova. — 1.  Accidents  at  the  time  of  spawning.  Many 
of  the  eggs  do  not  get  properly  impregnated  at  the  time  bf  spawning, 
or  not  being  caught  by  the  gravel,  are  washed  away  constantly  by  the 
stream.  Then  down  come  the  floods  and  overwhelm  the  nests  with 
mud  and  rubbish,  or  else  sweep  them  bodily  away,  level  to  the  bed  of 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  salmon  making  each  vigoroas  efforts  to  get  up 
fVom  the  sea  to  the  higher  waters.  lostinct  seems  to  tell  them  that  the  yonng  will 
die  in  shallow  water ;  they  therefore  make  superpiscine  efforts  to  get  up  cataracts 
and  waterfalls,  and  attain  the  shallow  brool^.  Give  them  free  passage  up,  and 
protect  them  when  there,  and  they  will  increase  and  multiply  exceedingly.  Mr. 
Ashworth,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buckland,  says :— "  We  find,  and  I  have  seen  it,  that 
the  smallest  streams  of  pure  water  are  the  safest,  the  most  productive,  and  the  very 
places  selected  by  the  mrent  fish  for  depositing  their  ova ;  and  if  protected  fbr  two 
months  in  the  winter  (December  and  January),  any  river  may  be  made  product!  ve 
in  which  the  wdrs  are  made  passable  by  ladders,  and  all  natural  and  insurmount- 
able obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  and  cascades,  and  fiills,  are  made  accessible,  and  in 
which  the  waters  are  the  purest" 
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the  river.  Here  is  a  caae  in  point : — Mr.  Buist  wrote  in  *  The  Field/ 
March,  1863,  '^  From  eighteen  salmon  and  twenty-grilse  we  had  filled 
our  breeding-boxes  with  275,000  ova.  Immediately  c^ter  our  ponds 
were  filled  the  rivers  came  out  in  great  floods,  which  dispersed  the 
salmon,  and,  it  is  feared,  that  as  these  floods  continue  till  the  end  of 
December,  the  fine  appearance  of  fish  would  come  to  little  account 
when  left  to  all  the  contingencies  of  spawning  in  the  rivers.  The  310 
fish  not  spawned  would  all  be  ripe  within  ten  days,  so  that  firom  those 
left  to  their  natural  course  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  fecun- 
dated eggs  firom  the  310  as  we  have  in  the  breeding-boxes  from  the 
forty  fish.  All  these  fish  were  caught  on  one  ford  where  the  Almond 
joins  the  Tay."  Then  again  we  have  droughts ;  and  the  nests  made 
when  the  water  is  high  become  bare  and  exposed  to  the  air  when  the 
water  goes  down ;  either  the  eggs  die  from  this  cause,  or  else  the  young 
when  hatched  out,  having  no  water,  "  refuse  to  exist."  Great  destruc* 
tion  of  spawning  fish  is  also  caused  by  mill-wheels. 

2.  Fish  eat  the  eggs  ;  and  these  not  only  minor  fish,  but  trout,  who 
wait  below  the  nest  and  scramble  for  the  eggs.  Mr.  Buckland  has 
himself  taken  trout  eggs  from  a  trout's  mouth. 

Mr.  Ashworth  states  that  he  has  taken  no  less  than  500  peas  Tfish 
eggs)  from  the  maw  of  one  trout.  He  placed  these  by  themselves  m  a 
hatching-box,  and  most  of  them  in  due  time  produced  young  fish. 
Salmon,  too,  will  eat  their  own  eggs,  and  we  used  formerly  to  see 
salmon  ova,  preserved  in  salt,  sold  at  the  fishing-tackle  shops  for  bait. 
This  mode  of  fishing  is  so  deadly,  that  it  is  now  made  illegal, 

3.  Other  enemies  of  fish  are  water-insects  innumerable,  especially 
the  water-shrimp,  the  caddis- worm,  the  larva  of  the  May-fly,  the  dragon- 
fly, &c.  Messrs.  Ashworth,  of  Galway,  report  that  in  one  year  70,000 
salmon  ova,  deposited  by  them  in  a  pure  stream  adjoining  a  plantation 
of  fir-trees,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  the  May-fly. 

4.  Human  poachers. — At  the  time  of  spawning,  the  salmon  or  trout, 
usually  as  wild  as  a  fox,  becomes  as  tame  as  a  barn-door  fowl,  and 
any  little  boy  walking  by  the  side  of  the  stream  can  kill  them  with  a 
stick  ;  they Tecome  the  easy  prey  of  the  poachers,  and  millions  of  their 
eggs  are  destroyed  which  would  otherwise  have  been  deposited.  Tons 
weight  are  at  this  time  captured  and  sent  to  Paris.  These  fish  are 
poisonous  to  Englishmen.  Mr.  Ashworth's  head-bailifl*  once  ate  a 
portion  of  one,  and  in  consequence  was  made  so  ill  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  two  days,  and  he  was  a  strong,  powerful,  healthy  man. 
The  British  Fisheries  Preservation  Association  are  doing  their  best, 
by  appeals  and  representations  to  Government  authorities,  both  in 
England  and  France,  to  stop  this  destructive  export  of  spawning  fish. 

5.  Birds,  &c. — Mr.  Buckland  brought  forward  strong  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Water-ouzel  and  Dab-chick  were  rather  the  friends  than 
the  enemies  of  fish-culture,  since  they  feed  on  the  larva  of  insects. 
House-rats  will  greedily  devour  the  ova,  and  will  go  into  the  water  to 
get  at  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  water-shrew  eats  the  ova ;  his  teeth 
are  insectivorous,  but  still  he  may  eat  fish-eggs.     Swans  are  most 
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destructive,  particularly  in  ponds.  In  the  river  Thames,  they  do 
incalculable  mischief  to  the  fisheries,  gobbling  up  the  newly-laid  spawn 
with  their  long  beaks  and  spoon-like  bills.  Common  ducks  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Buckland's  directions  fbr  successful  Fish-Culture  are  here 
given  in  detail : — 

On  the  Protection  of  the  Eggs^  and  Hatching  them  hy  Artificial 
Means, — Instead  of  allowing  the  ova  to  be  deposited  in  the  natural 
nest,  we  catch  the  fish  in  a  net,  we  take  the  eggs  from  her,  we  treat 
them  in  the  manner  which  was  first  discovered  by  two  poor  fishermen 
Hionour  to  their  memory)  and  afterwards  developed  by  M.  Coste,  pro- 
lessor  of  embryology  at  Paris. 

We  have  to  provide  an  artificial  nest,  and  an  artificial  mother. 
The  former  consists  of  gravel  placed  in  a  narro\^  box,  either  of  wood, 
earthenware,  or  zinc  ;  the  latter  consists  of  a  stream  of  shallow  water, 
which  shall  be  running  night  and  day. 

A  model  of  the  boxes  used  by  Mr.  Ashworth  was  exhibited.  It 
was  made  of  elm,  oak,  or  deal,  and  six  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep, 
twelve  inches  wide, — an  enlarged  mignonette  box  in  fact.  The  two 
requisites  are  a  running  stream  and  shallow  water.  You  must  fix  the 
box  according  to  your  locality.  You  can  place  it  either  in  a  narrow, 
fast- running  ditch  which  you  know  will  never  fail  you,  or,  better  still, 
place  it  near  a  spring  where  you  can  regulate  the  flow  of  water  by 
means  of  hatches,  large  or  small.  You  must  guard  both  the  entrance 
and  the  exit  of  the  box  with  a  bit  of  perforated  zinc,  the  holes  of  which 
must  be  sufficiently  large  not  to  obstruct  the  current  of  water ;  and 
you  should  also  have  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  box,  to  stop  the  scum,  &c.,  of  the  water. 
Above  this  may  be  placed  an  extra  sentry,  viz,  a  new  birch-broom ; 
saw  off  the  handle  close  to  the  twigs,  and  fin.  it  with  the  loose  ends  of 
the  twigs  pointing  up  stream.  These  twigs  will  catch  the  weeds  and 
otiier  mess  that  comes  down  with  the  water.  The  cleaner  the  water 
you  pass  into  the  eggs,  the  better  for  them.  You  shouM  have  wire 
covers,  which  can  be  padlocked  to  the  boxes,  to  keep  out  the  shrew- 
mice  and  rats,  and  the  fingers  of  meddling  boys  ;  and  you  should  have 
boards  ready  to  place  over  these  to  keep  out  the  light  during  the  incu- 
bation of  the  ova.  These  boxes  may  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum^  so  that 
the  water  that  passes  through  No.  1  should  fall  into  No.  2,  and  so  on, 
like  water  falling  down  (only  at  the  ends)  from  one  step  of  a  staircase 
on  to  the  step  below  it.  The  box  should  be  a  little  inclined,  to  favour 
the  flow  of  water  ;  and  the  water  should  have  a  fall  from  the  end  of  one 
box  into  the  head  of  another  of  a  few  inches.  You  must  take  care  so 
to  level  and  arrange  the  boxes  as  that,  should  the  stream  from  above 
fail,  some  water  should  always  be  left  to  cover  the  eggs.  If  you  have 
not  convenience  for  placing  the  boxes  in  a  parallel  row,  you  can  place 
them  side  by  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  whence  the  water  is 
derived,  having  a  hatchway  for  each. 

Your  boxes  being  all  ready  for  putting  down  into  the  stream,  get 
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some  gravel.  River  gravel  will  not  do ;  but  dig  it  out  of  a  gravel  pit, 
sift  it  through  a  sieve — the  meshes  of  which  are  half  an  inch — and 
when  you  have  enough  sifted,  boil  it  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  copper  till 
it  is  quite  clean.  The  boiling  destroys  the  sporules  of  the  vegetation, 
and  also  the  eggs  of  the  minor  water-beasts  that  eat  the  spawn.  Then 
get  the  mason  or  the  carpenter  to  fix  the  boxes  in  the  stream,  or  better 
do  it  yourself;  get  the  levels  right  by  means  of  bricks,  wedges  of  wood, 
&c.,  and  then  wheel  down  the  gravel  to  the  place ;  then,  with  a  spade, 
carefully  deposit  in  the  boxes  your  boiled  half-inch  sized  gravel,  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  or  more  inches.  You  must  then  place  a  layer 
of  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  or  one  and  a  half,  of  gravel  stones — take 
them  as  they  come — each  stone  being  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The 
reason  of  this  stratification,  is  that  the  young  fish,  being  hatched  under 
the  big  stones,  shall  not  get  down  much  below  this  level,  being  stopped 
by  the  half-inch  gravel.  Set  your  stream  going  for  a  few  hours,  and 
see  that  it  works  properly,  being  always  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  and  flowing  perpetually. 

When  you  have  got  the  eggs,  carefully  distribute  them  with  a 
spoon  among  the  big  stones  under  which  they  will  naturally  roll, — 
and  leave  them  alone.  The  stream  should  be  gentle  and  conti- 
nuous, but  not  fast  enough  to  bother  the  eggs.  With  all  your  pre- 
cautions for  keeping  the  stream  clear,  you  will  find  a  deposit  settle 
on  the  eggs,  and  this  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  avoid  this, 
keep  them  dark ;  put  boards  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and,  if  you 
please,  get  some  common  roofing  slates,  and  place  these  on  your 
walnut-sized  stones,  taking  care  that  the  water  shall  flow  freely  under 
them.  You  will  find  the  slates  will  catch  the  deposit  which  falls 
from  above  downwards,  and  you  can  easily  take  them  out  and  wash 
them  when  dirty.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake,  to  actually  bury 
the  eggs  in  gravel ;  the  slates  and  the  walnut-sized  stones  are  suffi- 
cient protection.  All  you  want  is  darkness,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
vegetation,  and  your  boards  and  your  slates  will  do  all  this. 

There  is  no  objection  to  your  lifting  up  the  stones  every  now  and 
then,  to  see  that  the  eggs  are  all  right,  and  to  pick  out  the  dead  ones, 
«'.€.  those  that  are  turned  white,  either  with  a  forceps  or  a  glass  tube 
of  the  right  diameter,  to  catch  the  egg.*  You  may,  too,  brush  the 
eggs  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brash,  but  do  it  gently — very  gently — as 
moving  them  disturbs  the  vivification  of  the  young  fish  that  is  going 
on  inside.  When  the  egg  is  developed,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
there  will  be  no  danger  whatever  in  moving  them.  So  much,  there- 
fore, for  the  out-door  apparatus.  The  in-door  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
up  in  a  green-house,  or  other  convenient  place,  and  can  be  watched 
with  greater  ease  without  exposure  of  the  person  to  the  cold  during 
the  winter  months,  during  which  the  process  of  hatching  will  be  going 
on.    The  in-door  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  boxes,  about  the 

*  Pat  your  finger  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  pass  it  down  to  the  egg  you  wish  to 
catch»  take  yoar  6nger  off,  and  the  egg  will  mount  instantly  into  the  tube. 
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size  of  mignonette  boxes,  or  even  smaller,  which  may  be  made  either 
of  zinc  or  earthenware.  The  water  can  be  caused  to  flow  from  a  cistern, 
and  will  run  down  through  as  many  boxes  as  you  please  to  place  one 
above  the  other,  either  side  to  side,  or  else  end  to  end.  These  boxes 
must  contain  eitJier  a  series  of  glass  rods,  upon  which  the  eggs  can  sit, 
and  which  is  a  neat  and  clean  way  of  hatching  them,  or  can  be  filled 
with  the  boiled  half-inch  gravel,  so  that  two  inches  of  water  can  be 
always  running  over  them  ;  regulate  your  stream  by  means  of  stop- 
cocks, and  find  a  place  for  the  waste  water  to  run.  The  water  would 
be  all  the  better  for  being  filtered.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
if  it  is  naturally  pretty  pure,  but  it  is  certainly  advisable.  Filter  it 
through  charcoal,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  otlier  simple  and  commodious 
material.  The  same  water,  if  clean,  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  fresh  water  is,  of  course,  preferable.* 

All  things  ready,  place  your  ova  either  on  the  glass  rods  or  on  the 
gravel ;  have  a  bit  of  board  ready,  fitting  the  tops  of  the  boxes  accu- 
rately, to  keep  out  all  the  light  (which  is  so  favourable  to  vegetation), 
and  look  at  the  eggs  every  morning,  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 
You  should  also  support,  by  means  of  stones  or  pegs  fixed  into  the 
gravel,  bits  of  roofing  slates  over  the  eggs,  to  prevent  the  deposit,  after 
the  manner  suggested  for  the  out-of-door  boxes. 

Some  of  the  eggs  die. .  The  egg,  instead  of  being  a  bright  pink 
and  fresh  colour,  turns  to  an  opaque,  or  pale  white  colour.  Remove  it 
instantly,  for  it  will  most  assuredly  contaminate  all  its  neighbours. 

Do  not  disturb  the  eggs  more  than  you  can  possibly  help.  If  the 
deposit  is  very  great,  attend  to  your  filter;  carefully  increase  the 
stream  of  water,  and  in  time  you  will  be  rewarded  by  observing  that 
the  egg  is  vivified.  You  will  know  this  by  observing  that  two  black 
specks  appear  in  the  egg,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the  future  fish,  and  you 
will  also  see  a  faint  line  running  around  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
^g,  the  body  of  the  future  salmon  or  trout.  When  you  see  this,  con- 
gratulate yourself,  for  the  egg  is  alive,  and  will  probably  hatch  out  all 
right. 

The  time  of  the  eye  appearing,  and  of  the  young  fish  hatching  out, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature.  Temperature  greatly  affects 
the  development  of  the  ova  into  the  young  fish.  It  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  the  young  fish  should  not  be  hatched  out  too 
soon,  too  early  in  the  year,  and  acquire  its  mature  growth  before  the 
food  on  which  it  subsists  is  to  be  found,  but  that  they  should  both  be 
produced  simultaneously.  Keep  therefore  your  temperature  low,  or 
you  will  hatch  your  fish  out  too  early  in  the  season.  'The  Field' 
window  began  to  hatch  on  the  16th  of  January,  at  the  temperature  of 
52°  to  56°.  The  Zoological  fish  did  not  begin  to  hatch  till  Jan.  21, 
the  temperature  being  from  48°  to  50°.  The  temperature  made  all 
this  difference.  The  fish  which  take  the  longest  time  to  hatch  are 
always  the  strongest  fish  of  the  two. 

*  If  the  reader  does  not  understand  this,  let  him  call  at  the  '  Field  '  Office, 
346,  Strand,  and  see  my  apparatus  at  work. 
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This  is  the  experience  at  Stonnonfields  as  regards  temperature,  as 
noted  by  Mr.  Buist.  Of  the  275,000  ova  in  our  boxes,  the  whole  are 
BOW  (March,  1863)  quick  and  bursting  into  life ;  a  great  many  of 
them  are  already  hatched,  and  the  others  are  very  healthy,  and  the 
young  fish  may  clearly  be  seen  in  them,  and  are  bursting  the  shell 
daily.  In  consequence  of  the  fine  open  winter,  the  eggs  have  hatched 
in  our  ponds  in  116  days,  and  have  done  so  corresponding  to  the  days 
on  wliich  the  eggs  were  deposited.  Thus  the  eggs  on  the  13th  of 
November  have  hatched  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  have  continued 
doing  so  in  the  corresponding  days.  In  former  seasons  they  have 
taken  from  ISO  to  140  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  In  spring  water  flowing  from  &e  rock  in  winter,  where  the 
temperature  is  always  equal,  the  eggs  have  been  hatched  in  about  60 
days.  The  proper  temperature  of  the  water,  both  in  and  oul^f  doors, 
ought  to  range  from  40*^  to  46°.  Mr.  Pender's  observations  tell  him 
that  at  this  temperature  it  requires  thirty-five  days  for  the  eyes  to 
appear  (%.e,  that  the  fish  is  formed  in  the  egg)^  and  that  they  hatch 
out  fourteen  days  afterwards;  this  same  result  has  been  obtained  by 
him  for  two  seasons  following  with  very  little  variation.  The  first  fish 
again  hatched  out  from  a  batch  are  the  weakest,  the  last  are  the 
healthiest ;  when  however  they  once  begin  to  hatch  they  will  come  out 
all  in  a  mass,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  of  a  morning.  The  proper 
temperature  for  trout  and  salmon  eggs  is  40^  to  46^,  and  anything  over 
60°  is  weakening. 

Young  Fish. — When  Mr.  Buckland  first  received  salmon  and  trout 
eggs  from  Huningue,  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish  were  just  visible  as 
two  small  jet-black  specks — the  sign  that  they  will  bear  transport ;  the 
oil  globules  could  also  be  seen  in  the  substance  of  the  egg,  and  the 
tail  of  the  fish  could  be  observed  moving  from  side  to  side  with  a  rapid 
vibratory  movement.  The  young  fish  increased  in  size  daily,  and 
every  morning  their  growth  was  {Mainly  perceptible  ;  more  especially 
could  be  noticed  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  darhening  of  the  trans- 
parent substance  which  would  eventually  be  the  body.  He  ascertained 
one  fact.  The  eggs  do  not  grow — ue.  they  do  not  increase  in  circum- 
ference or  in  diameter — but  the  fish  inside  them  most  certainly  increases 
in  bulk,  till  at  last  it  becomes  so  large  that  the  egg-shell  suddenly 
bursts,  and  out  comes  the  young  fish.  We  begin  with  a  globule  of 
albumen  (or  white  of  egg) ;  we  see  within  it  a  faint  line,  and  two 
black  spots ;  day  by  day  these  become  larger  till  the  young  fish  is  bom. 
Time  goes  on  ;  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  absorbed,  the  colour  appears  on 
the  scales,  the  long  single  crests  which  one  observes  at  birth  as  running 
down  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  resolve  themselves,  as  it 
were  by  ma^c,  into  the  various  fins  distinctive  of  the  adult  creature, 
and  we  have  a  perfect  fish  before  us. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  egg  at  the  moment  of  hatching. 
If  you  happen  to  be  gazing  on  a  particular  egg,  of  a  sudden  you  will 
see  it  split  in  twain  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  bach  of  the  fish ; 
you  will  then  see  a  tiny  head  with  black  eyes  and  a  long  tail  pop  out, 
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and  you  will  see  the  new-bom  creatare  give  geveral  convulsive  shudders 
in  his  attempts  to  quit  himself  from  the  now  useless  egg-shell. 

Mr.  Ashworth  gives  the  following  observations  as  regards  the 
increase  of  weight  in  the  young  salmon : — The  fry,  at  three  days  old, 
is  about  two  grains  in  weight ;  at  sixteen  months  old,  it  has  increased 
to  two  ounces,  or  480  times  its  first  weight ;  at  twenty  months  old, 
after  the  smelt  has  been  a  few  months  in  the  sea,  it  has  become  a  grilse 
of  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  it  has  increased  sixty-eight  times  in  three 
or  four  months ;  at  two  years  and  eight  months  old  it  becomes  a 
salmon  of  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  After  which,  its  in- 
creased rate  of  growth  has  not  been  ascertmned ;  but  by  the  time  it 
becomes  thirty  pounds  in  weight  it  has  increased  1 16,200  times  the 
weight  it  was  at  first. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  fish,  nature  has  packed  up  all  the  nourishment 
that  it  will  want  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  neat  little  bag  or 
parcel,  which  she  has  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  fish  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  be  gradually  absorbed  into  the  general  system  ;  the  fish 
does  not  suck  milk  like  a  warm-blooded  animal,  so  its  lower  jaw  is  not 
developed.  What  is  then  the  most  important  organ  to  the  young  fish  ? 
He  has  numerous  enemies,  and  it  is  his  first  object  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  The  eyes,  therefore,  are  the  organs  which  first  arrive  at  per- 
fection ;  and  they  are  indeed  perfection  in  this  minute,  jelly-like 
creature.  The  eye  is  in  perfect  working  order  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
though  the  rest  of  the  body  is  far  from  perfection.  The  lining  coats 
of  the  eye,  moreover,  are  already  at  birth  painted  with  that  beautiful 
silver-and-gold  lining  which  the  angler  will  see  if  he  cuts  open  the 
eye  of  the  next  fish  he  kills.  It  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  eye  of 
the  cod.  This  eye,  however  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding 
danger,  is  by  no  means  tolerant  of  light ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Buckland  ob- 
served and  immediately  acted  upon,  for  one  day  he  found  to  his  horror 
that  many  of  the  young  salmon  (the  first  lot)  in  '  The  Field '  apparatus 
were  beginning  to  die.  He  therefore  got  some  bits  of  zinc  and  some 
stones,  and  built  miniature  bridges  in  the  tanks.  He  touched  the 
salmon  one  by  one,  and  three  out  of  four  of  them  swam  away  under 
the  bridges  in  a  moment.  Subsequently  for  plates  of  zinc  he  substi- 
tuted bits  of  common  slate,  such  as  are  used  for  roofing  houses.  Those 
who  rear  young  fish  should,  therefore,  above  all  things,  recollect  the 
necessity  for  making  ^^  hides  "  for  the  fish. 

Drfarmiiies. — Fish  are  sometimes  bom  with  deformities.  Mr. 
Buckland,  with  the  asdstance  of  Professor  Tyndall  and  his  electric 
lamp  and  microscope,  exhibited  on  a  screen  a  double  fish  —  salmon 
twins  united,  havine  one  tail  and  one  umbilical  bag.  He  also  exhi- 
bited the  figures  ox  four  or  five  young  fish  just  hatched,  ftdl  of 
activity. 

Treaimeni  of  Young  Pish. — All  the  young  fish  having  hatched 
out,  Mr.  Buckland's  advice  is  certainly  to  leave  them  in  the  boxes  till 
the  umbilical  vesicle  is  absorbed.  They  do  not  want  any  food,  for 
they  are  supported  by  the  contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  at  this 
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time  above  all  othov  require  proteetion.  It  is  at  this  time  many 
young  fisk  die  from  what;  is  called  ^'  gill  fever."  A  tenacious  white 
fimgtts  attaches  itself  to  the  gills,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  ob- 
structs the  action.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these  diseases,  except  sepa- 
mting  the  fish,  that  they  shall  not  be  overcrowded,  causing  the  stream 
of  water  to  be  increased,  and  attending  to  the  hides  and  general  clean- 
liness. By  looking  to  these  points  you  will  save  nutny  fish,  both  in 
your  outdoor  and  indoor  boxes. 

When  the  umbilical  bag  is  empty  they  will  begin  to  feed  by  the 
mouth,  and  at  this  time  if  not  fed  they  will  peck  at  each  other's  tails. 
The  French  authorities  recommend  at  this  time  that  they  should  be 
fed  with  the  boiled  flesh  of  frogs  powdered  into  minute  bits.  The 
Stormonfields  authorities  use  boiled  liver,  powdering  it  in  their 
hands,  and  throwing  it  in.  Another  food  is  the  fresh  roe  of  the  sole, 
plaice,  whiting,  or  other  small  sea-fish,  not  salted,  or  the  least  decayed. 
Mix  it  up  with  a  stick  in  clean  water,  and  put  a  little  of  the  water 
among  the  fish.  They  will  also  eat  minute  water-insects,  red  worms, 
flies,  &c. 

Turning  mii  Fish, — A  great  question  now  arises  as  to  the  period 
at  which  they  should  be  let  loose  into  the  waters,  which  the  rearer  of 
them  wishes  to  stock.  Mr.  Ash  worth  expresses  himself  as  being  of  the 
opinion  that  if  they  are  turned  out  at  once  (t.tf.  when  they  begin  to 
feed),  they  will,  from  various  causes,  be  lost  to  the  river.  Both  he  and 
the  Stormonfields  authorities  always  keep  their  young  fry  in  ponds,  and 
feed  them  till  they  put  **  on  their  jackets,"  t.«.  assume  the  smolt  coat, 
and  go  of  their  own  accord  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
conditions  of  the  waters  of  the  regular  salmon  rivers  are  very  difierent 
to  those  of  the  Thames.  But,  however,  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Buist 
are,  no  doubt,  right  in  their  opinions  as  practical  men,  in  regard  to  the 
salmon.  Mr.  Ponder  and  Mr.  Francis  Francis  are  in  favour  of  turning 
the  fish  out  into  the  Thames  at  once — u  e.  when  they  begin  to  feed  : 
because  if  the  fish  is  turned  down  in  a  state  of  babyhood,  he  has  to 
*'  graduate  through  all  his  difficulties,"  and  learns  to  shift  for  himself. 
Mr.  Buckland's  advice  to  experimenters  as  regards  the  Thames  and 
other  southern  waters,  is  to  turn  out  with  a  genUe  hand  the  young  fish 
on  to  quiet  and  undisturbed  shallows  in  the  main  river ;  or  dse  into  an 
ever  flowing  (not  stagnant),  broad,  weed-containing  pond  or  ditch, 
whence  the  young  fry  can  escape  into  the  stream  when  they  please. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  some  of  them  in  a  ditch,  containing  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep  of  flowing  (not  rapid)  water,  for  the  sake  of 
comparing  them  with  the  fidi  that  have  been  turned  out  into  the  open. 
A  water>cress  bed  is  a  capital  place. 

Transport  of  Ova  and  Fish, — At  Huningue  the  newly-taken  eggs 
are  placed  in  their  hatching-boxes,  and  there  allowed  to  develop  them- 
selves till  the  eyes  of  the  fish  are  plainly  seen  in  the  egg.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  you  move  the  eggs.  If  you  attempt  to  do  so  before 
the  eye  is  seen,  they  will  most  assuredly  die.  Wait,  therefore,  till  you 
see  the  eyes  developed  in  the  eggs  you  wish  to  send  away. 

g2 
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The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  proceeding : — ^Procore  some 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  three  or  four  inches  high — common  pickle- 
bottles  or  tumblers  will  do  very  well ; — place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  or  tumbler  a  layer  of  fresh  moss  (this  must  have  been  well 
washed  previously),  then  dip  it  in  clean  cold  water,  and  squeeze  the 
superfluous  water  out,  so  that  the  moss  shall  be  wet,  but  not  dripping. 
Portions  of  rough  sponge,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  well  cleaned,  are  as 
good  packing  as  moss,  and  are  cleaner  (these  must  also,  of  course,  be 
damped).  Upon  the  layer  of  moss  deposit  a  layer  of  your  "  eye-show- 
ing*' eggs,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  shall  not  touch  one  another. 
Place  another  layer  of  moss,  another  layer  of  eggs,  and  so  on  till  the 
bottle  is  full ;  but  there  must  be  no  pressure  anywhere.  Pour  out  any 
water  that  has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  cover  the  top  with  a 
bit  of  common  paper,  and  stab  some  holes  in  it  with  a  penknife.  Your 
bottles  being  aU  filled,  get  a  stout  but  light  box — arrange  your  bottles 
in  it  in  the  most  convenient  position,  and  stuff  them  down  quite  tight 
with  moss  that  is  dripping  wet  with  water,  put  the  cover  on  the  box 
and  fasten  it  securely.  Then  place  this  box  inside  another  box,  leav- 
ing about  two  or  three  inches  of  interspace.  Fill  this  up  quite  tight 
with  wet  moss,  and  send  them  off  by  the  quickest  route  of  transport  to 
your  friend.  If  possible,  give  them  in  charge  to  a  friend,  or  the  guard 
of  the  train,  and  avoid  exposing  them  to  heat  or  to  cold.  This  is 
the  mode  used  at  Huningue  with  so  much  success.  Directly  the  eggs 
are  received  the  moss  should  be  picked  out  carefully  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  the  ^gs  placed  immediately  in  the  apparatus  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  Young  Fish  can  also  be  carried  long  distances,  and  this  is  in 
almost  any  kind  of  vessel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  these  vessels 
steady ;  moderate  splashing  of  the  water  helps  to  oxygenate  it.  Change 
the  water  as  often  as  you  can,  say  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  if 
you  see  the  fish  getting  sickly,  blow  air  into  the  water  by  means  of  a 
common  pair  of  kitchen  bellows,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  shilling 
pewter  squirt :  or  use  the  admirable,  simple,  and  inexpensive  aerating 
apparatus  sold  by  Mr.  Wrieht,  fishing  tackle-maker,  of  376,  Strand, 
wldch  the  transporters  of  uve-bait  for  jack-fishing  have  found  so 
usefuL 

To  show  what  a  great  distance  young  fish  will  travel,  Mr.  Buckland 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  few  weeks  since  some  young  salmon  from 
Gothenburg,  in  Sweden.  They  arrived  perfectly  sound  and  well  late 
on  Monday  evening  the  Idth.  There  were  twenty-six  live  fish,  and 
one  egg  on  the  point  of  hatching  out.  The  vessel  they  came  in  is 
simply  a  gigantic  water-bottle.  These  salmon,  though  very  healthy  at 
first,  died  away  one  by  one.  The  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  upon  the 
boxes  was  fatal  to  them  ;  but  they  would  have  lived  if  they  had  been 
placed  in  better  and  cooler  water. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  transport  salmon  to  Australia, 
and  the  Australian  government  has  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  this 
purpose.     Mr.  Buckland  believes  the  key  to  success  has  been  dis- 
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oovered  at  last :  it  is  ^'  freezing  the  ova."    This  is  the  question  of  the 
day  in  the  transport  of  useful  fish  for  long  distances. 

What  hat  been  done^  and  what  remains  to  be  done. — We  must,  of 
conne,  give  preference  to  the  magnificent  establishment  at  Huningue, 
near  Basle,  a  noble  example  of  what  has  been  already  done,  by  per- 
severance and  enei^  in  a  good  cause.  In  this  wonderful  establishment 
the  eggs  of  fish  are  kept,  and  advanced  in  their  hatching  till  they  arrive 
at  the  period  at  which  they  will  bear  travel.  It  is  by  these  means  that 
many  rivers  in  France  are  actually  repeopled  with  fish,  employment 
given  to  hundreds  of  poor  fishermen,  and  the  food  of  the  people  greatly 
increased.  The  fish  cultivated  are  as  follows: — 1.  Truite  commune. 
2.  Truite  saumonee.  3.  Truite  grande  des  lacs.  4.  Saumon  du 
Bhin.  5.  Ombre  chevalier  (Charr).  6.  Ombre  commune  (Grayling). 
7.  Saumon  du  Danube.  8.  Fera.  The  number  of  eggs  distributed 
is  enormous.  In  1861,  the  total  quantity  of  fish-eggs  distributed  was 
sixteen  million,  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  four  hundred. 

To  several  French  scientific  gentlemen  the  highest  possible  praise 
should  be  accorded  by  the  English  people — especially  to  M.  Coste,  who, 
having  arranged  a  system  for  the  artificial  propagation  of  both  marine 
and  fresh-water  fish,  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  pisciculture ;  and  to  that 
liberal-minded  man,  M.  Coumes,  the  engineer  of  Huningue,  who  has 
80  liberally  distributed  many  thousand  eggs  of  fish  throughout  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  during  the  last  season,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the 
greatest  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  to  the  French  government,  which 
makes  distributions  of  the  eggs  of  the  best  kinds  of  fish  gratuitously  to 
all  the  proprietors  of  rivers  in  France  who  will  undertake  to  hatch  and 
protect  them,  and  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  so  produced. 

In  England,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  of  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  and  his 
brother,  the  owners  of  the  Galway  fishery,  have  literally  repeopled 
with  salmon  various  streams  that  previously  had  no  salmon  in  them,  as 
well  as  a  district  of  their  fishery  of  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide. 
They  have  also  opened  up  a  great  extent  of  water,  viz.  a  great  number 
of  tributary  streams  from  the  Claregalway  river  up  as  high  as  Bally- 
hannis.  Messrs.  Ashworth  commenced  artificial  propagation  of  salmon 
at  Oughterard,  in  Galway,  the  same  season  that  the  French  commenced 
at  Huningue,  neither  party  being  aware  of  what  the  other  was  doing 
at  the  time.  At  least  669,000  salmon  ova  were  collected,  impreg- 
nated, and  transported  into  these  rivers,  in  December,  1861,  from  the 
adjoining  streams  of  Claregalway,  where  the  parent  fish  are  found  in 
great  abundance. 

The  total  cost  of  placing  770,000  salmon  eggs  in  the  fish  nests  or 
hatching  boxes,  and  of  transporting  the  salmon,  has  been  eighteen 
pounds,  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  weekly  cost  of  his  staff  of  water* 
bailiflb  and  workmen.  The  fisheries  have  benefited  by  Messrs,  Ash- 
worths*  exertions  to  an  enormous  extent.  There  are  twenty  fish  now 
to  be  seen,  where  there  was  one  before.  The  little  fish  go  down  to 
the  sea,  and  come  back  big  fish,  good,  marketable  food. 

Scotland  also  has  done  much  for  her  fisheries.    The  establishment 
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at  Stormonfieldfl,  on  the  Tay,  is  now  a  household  word,  and  the  obser- 
vations, both  practical  and  scientific,  made  by  Messrs.  Buist  and  Brown, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  money  value  of  salmon  fisheries  in  the  aggr^ate, 
it  is  statt^  that  England  produces  annually  about  ten  thousa^ui  pounds 
in  money  value ;  Scotland  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds ;  and 
Ireland  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.* 

The  extent  of  rivers  in  England  is  much  greater  than  in  Ireland,  but 
they  do  not  produce  more  than  about  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
There  is  a  district  in  Yorkshire  about  600  miles  of  rivers — the  river 
Ouse,  the  Derwent  (72  miles),  Swale  (71  miles),  Ure  (61  miles), 
Whurfe  (75  miles),  Midd  (55  miles),  &c  These  are  all  good,  pure 
rivers,  with  fine  mountain  streams,  and  extending  over  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  do  not  produce  salmon  worth  one  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  and  are  as  capable  of  being  cultivated  and  rendered  productive 
as  Messrs.  Ashworths'  river  was  when  they  purchased  it,  and  com- 
menced breeding  and  protecting  the  fish.  To  aid  in  remedying  this 
deficiency,  Mr.  Ponder  in  April  last  placed  in  the  Thames,  near 
Hampton,  76,000  young  fish  (viz.  10,000  salmon,  50,000  trout,  3,000 
charr,  and  13,000  grayling),  the  ova  having  been  presented  by  M. 
Coumes,  the  engineer  of  the  establishment  at  Huningue,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  government. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  the  authorities  of  the  S^logical  Society,  have 
devoted  the  entire  end  at  their  aquarium-house  at  the  Gardens  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  science  of  fish-hatching  The  apparatus  was  ably 
designed  and  arranged  by  A.  D.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Resident  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Gardens,  and  a  great  number  of  fish  has  been  hatched  out 
during  the  past  few  months. 

What  has  been  done  in  France  may  surely  be  done  in  England. 
Many  gentlemen  have  now  seen  the  importance  of  pisciculture,  and 
have  a&eady,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds,  turned  a  useless  stream  of 
clear  running  water  into  a  vivifier  of  thousands  of  fish.^  I  trust  more 
will  imitate  them.  What  we  require  is  a  regular  Government  estab- 
lishment, as  in  France,  where  the  art  should  be  carried  out  and  brought 
to  perfection,  and  eggs  distributed  to  every  part  of  this  our  own 
favoured  land ;  this  may  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

[F.  B.] 

^  *  See  *  ReiK>rt  of  Commissionera  of  Fisheries/ 
t  I  here  give  a  list  of  those  who  have  constmcted  fish-hatching  boxes,  after 
either  Mr.  Ponder's  or  my  own  plans.  His  Grace  the  Dake  of  Argyll ;  The  Vis- 
count Powersconrt ;  The  Earl  of  Mountcharles ;  Lady  Dorothv  Neville  ;  S.  Gomey, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  Alfred  Smee,  Esq.;  Captain  Berkeley.  2nd  Life  Guards;  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  of  Bayfordbury  ;  J.  Hibbert,  Esq. ;  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Famingham ;  J.  King, 
Esq.,  Watford.— [F.  B.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  April  24,  1863. 

The  Duks  of  Nobthumbekland,  KG.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  S.  Hebschel,  Esq.  B.A. 
On  Luminous  Meteors. 

The  term  meteoric,  from  the  Greek  ii^erd,  opov^  beyond  the  boundary, 
or  scope  of  particular  examination,  applies  to  all  objects  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Neither  Haios,  however,  Lightning,  nor  the 
Aurora  are  properly  included  in  the  term  "  Luminous  Meteors,"  since 
the  first  are  luminous  by  borrowed  light,  the  second  and  third  un- 
doubted manifestations  of  electricity.  The  term  is  properly  confined 
to  the  problematical  phenomena  of  shooting  stars  and  fireballs,  and  the 
kindred  appearances  of  falling  stones  or  aerolites.  The  prevalence  of 
electricity  in  the  air  presents  one  among  the  reputed  causes  of  fireballs 
and  shooting  stars,  but  affords  no  explanation  of  the  repeated  descent 
of  stones  from  the  air  of  definite  and  constant  lithological  structure. 

In  the  year  1752,  Franklin  in  America,  and  Dalibard  in  France, 
extracted  electricity  from  the  air,  of  the  same  kind  as  onlinary  machines 
had  hitherto  supplied  for  their  experiments.  The  electrical  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  studied  since  that  time  by  De  Saussure  and 
other  electricians,  but  without  such  a  complete  success  as  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Free  negative  electricity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  positive  in  the  highest  strata  of  the  air,  is  supposed  to  exist  per- 
manently, producing  by  induction  discharges  of  electricity  from  clouds 
of  a  higher  to  those  of  a  lower  level  suspended  in  the  air.  The  calorific 
and  mechanical  effects  of  the  flash  of  lightning  can  be  imitated  on  the 
small  scale  by  the  electricity  of  machines.  Fulgurites,  or  lightning 
tubes  of  glass  powder,  have  been  produced  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  upwards.  Glass  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches  has  been 
pierced  by  the  electric  spark,  while  the  dispersion  of  oxalic  acid  crystals 
by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the 
explosive  suddenness  of  the  elevated  temperature.  The  electrical 
manifestation  of  a  moving  discharge,  termed  globe  lightning,  and  said 
to  be  occasionally  observed,  has  alone  defeated  the  imitative  powers  of 
experimenters.  This  is  the  only  phenomenon  upon  which  an  analogy 
between  fireballs  or  shooting  stars  and  electrical  displays  in  the  lower 
atmosphere  has  been  maintained.  Should  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  be 
proved  to  satisfaction,  and  its  origin  be  discovered,  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  air  at  heights  in  which  meteors  exhibit  their  brightest  light  for- 
bids the  extennon  of  the  effect  from  the  region  of  the  clouds  to  that  of 
almost  empty  space. 
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From  nomeroiu  accounts  of  fireballs  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
characteristic  features  of  their  appearance.  A  starlike  point,  of  a* 
saffron  or  orange  hue,  moving  with  moderate  speed,  increases  gradually , 
or  continues  to  advance  for  a  considerable  time  with  constant  lustre. 
More  or  less  suddenly  the  point  expands  with  a  white  or  bluish  light 
of  great  intensity.  The  expansion  may  even  surpass  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  and  the  light  and  colour  may  become  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  a  red  and  dull  appearance  of  that  satellite  should  the  meteor 
pass  closely  near  her  disc  In  this  state  the  appearance  of  the  meteor 
is  rarely  globular ;  but  more  commonly  kite-shaped  or  pear-shaped  ; 
of  a  crescent  form,  followed  by  a  straight  or  coni(^  protracted  train  of 
wings  and  tongues,  or  by  a  single  short  tail  of  light,  less  intense  than 
the  crescent  portion  in  advance.  In  round  and  oval  fireballs  an  enve- 
lope of  red  sparks  occasionally  surrounds  the  head  ;  in  all,  the  largest 
of  the  sparks  issuing  from  the  rear  of  the  nucleus  form  a  dull-red  exten- 
sion of  the  tail,  and  sharing  partly  in  the  motion  of  the  meteor,  pursue 
the  latter  upon  tlie  track  at  various  intervals,  until  the  spectacle  is 
past.  At  other  times  they  form  in  more  or  less  detached  clouds  a 
permanent  luminous  streak,  enduring  many  minutes,  with  curious  vari- 
ations of  its  form,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  meteor.  In  kite- 
shaped  or  crescent-like  meteors  these  parcels  and  clouds  of  light  are 
left,  with  a  red  glow,  by  the  &ding  tongues  of  flame  that  follow  on  the 
head.  They  never  extend  widely  to  the  sides,  but  like  the  smoke  of 
flame  attend  sluggishly  in  the  rear  of  the  projectile  in  a  track  rarely 
wider  than  a  single  degree  of  arc*  At  the  moment  of  greatest  ex- 
pansion, followers,  in  tiie  form  of  flakes  and  spheres  of  light,  attend  in 
pursuit  of  the  meteor  on  the  tail.  The  head  never  divides  itself 
kUeraUy,  into  parts  proceeding  far  with  equal  pace  and  brilliance. 
Lastly,  the  brilliant  blue  ball  of  a  large  meteor  may  vanish  without 
sparks  6r  followers  or  train  of  light,  but  with  a  tremulous  appearance 
unravels  a  phosphorescent  long-enduring  streak  of  white  light,  which 
remains  to  mark  the  path  in  which  it  moved.  Or,  in  a  few  meteors  of 
the  larger  kind,  no  white  or  blue  focus  of  the  light,  but  without  atmo- 
spheric absorption,  an  orange  or  red  hue  is  seen  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
figure  just  described.  Their  manner  of  disappearance  is  without  any 
fixed  rule.  Fireballs  either  pass  away  gradually  as  if  by  the  mere  effect 
of  distance,  or  at  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion  break  into  parcels 

•  «  The  prodnctioD,  ooDtinaance,  eradaal  change  of  form,  and  descent  and  final 
dissolation  of  these  trails,  may  be  ftumliarly  bat  correctly  illustrated  by  comuarisoa 
with  the  similar  saccession  of  phenomena  characterising  the  trail  of  smoke  and 
soot  bsaing  firom  the  fhnnel  of  a  steamship  daring  its  progress  on  iti  coarse,  in 
which  also  a  rectilinear  beam  of  finely  divided  solid  matter  separated  fhom  flaime 
md  smoke,  often  several  miles  in  length,  becomes  a  persistent  trail  and  gradually 
chances  into  a  waved  or  serpentine  ibrm.  In  many  cases  the  trail  of  a  meteor 
must  nave  been  originallv  a  cylindrical  beam,  constituted  as  now  explained,  having 
a  diameter  of  many  hundred  yards,  equal  to  or  g^reater  than  that  of  the  meteor 
itself,  and  a  length  of  many  miles,  deposited  in  an  inclined  directioD  at  heights  of 
some  miles  above  the  earth's  sorftoe. — Original  Note,  bjf  E,  W.  BrayUjf^  Etq^ 
FM.S^  in  '  PhU,  Mag.,'  Ist  ser.,  voL  Ixiv.,  p.  288  (1824). 
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of  light  like  that  of  the  meteor  itself,  rapidly  fadiog  into  raddy  sparks. 
They  frequently  oollapse  quicldy  to  a  single  ruddy  spark,  or  quUe  sud- 
deniy  disappear.  At  some  points  of  the  flight  of  a  large  meteor,  and 
not  always  at  the  termination  of  its  course,  violent  concussions  are  pro- 
duced, audible  over  wide  extents  of  country  and  occasioning  sensible 
tremors  in  the  air.  The  following  list  of  remarkable  fireballs  exem- 
plifies the  principal  characterbtics  here  described,  and  invites  attention 
to  the  opinions  formerly  entertained  by  geometers  respecting  the  nature 
of  these  luminaries. 

Table  I. 


1676. 
Mar.  31. 


1676. 
Sep.  20. 

1686. 
Joly  19. 

1708. 
Aug.  10. 

1719. 
Mar.  19. 


1758- 
Nov.  26. 


1783. 
Aug.  18. 


1848. 
Mar.  29. 


1849. 
Nov.  13. 

1861. 
July  16. 


Ham. 


Bologna,  Siemuu 
Adriatic  to  Sardi- 
nia. 30  miles  over 
Leghorn. 

Gravesend.  Essex 
to  DevoDshire. 

Leipzig,  and  Ger- 
many, 80  miles 
high. 

SheemesB,  40  miles 
high. 

England. 

Hereford  to  Ply- 
month,  65  miles 
high. 

CambridgeyCarlisle, 
Glasgow,  to  RoflB- 
shire.  95  miles  high 
to  30  miles  high. 

Vertical  over  Athol, 
York,  Dunkirk, 
uidBargnndy.  57 
miles  high. 


Westphalia. 


Mecklenborg. 


Kent,  Isle  of  Wight. 
170  miles  high,  to 
65  miles  high. 


Oval ;    4  mile  by  11  miles. 
Detonated. 


Long  arm,  and  a  large 
knob  which  broke  into 
parcels. 

Half  as  large  as  fall  moon. 
Almost  stationary. 


Died   away, 
the  mooo. 


DescripUon. 


Light   like 


Effiused  the  moon.  White, 
with  blue  eye.  A  red 
streak  remained  some  mi- 
nutes.   Detonated. 

Like     daylight.  Flat 

headed.  Tail  conical,  and 
broke  into  parcels.  De- 
tonated. 

Like  Mars;  then  day- 
light Tail  broke  into 
parcels  over  Lincoln,  with 
detonation  and  change  of 
course.  Exploded,  15^ 
wide,  over  Paris,  and  went 
to  horizon,  S.E. 

Size  of  the  moon.  Broke 
into  morsels  without  noise. 
Bluish. 


Large  fireball.  Parted  into 
fragments. 

Bluish.  Bright  as  the 
young  moon.  Unravelled 
a  permanent  streak. 


"Probably  a  oo»- 
mical  concourse  of 
atoms."  (^Halley, 
1714.) 

"  Probably  acomet." 
(WallU,  1677.) 

'  The  light  remain- 
ed seven  minutes." 
(Kirch.) 

*'  A  pale  whiteness, 
and  a  streak,  re- 
mained." (Halley.) 

''  Probably  a  bun- 
ing  train  of  va- 
pours." (Halley, 
1719.) 

"A  flame.like  spirit, 
ran  back  upon  the 
course  at  last." 
(Dr.Pringie,1759.) 

*' Probably  a  elobe- 
discharge  of  elec- 
tricity .'^  CDr.Blag- 
den,  1784.) 


A  yellow  streak  re- 
mained half  an 
hour ;  double- 
pointed;  brighten- 
ed quickly  at  the 
centre. 

A  streak  of  light  re- 
mained fifteen  mi- 
nutes. 

A  streak  of  light 
continue<l  Ave  mi- 
nutes. 


The  accounts  recently  collected  for  the  British  Association  of 
Science^^present  numerous  reports  upon  the  appearance  of  eleven  large 
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fireballs  over  England  in  the  years  1861-63.  From  these  the  true 
trajectories  and  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  different  meteors  have 
been  calculated  according  to  the  following  table. 


Taiu.e  II. 

Height  in  MileB. 

Course. 

Diameter 

Date. 

of 

Appearance. 

DlB- 

appearance. 

ignited  Globe. 

1861,  July  16. 

Ostend    to    Neircastle,  85 
miles  east. 

172  miles 

45  miles 

22  feet 

1861,  July  16. 

North  Foreland  to  Plymouth, 
65^1es  south. 

196  miles 

65  miles 

28  feet. 

1861,  Not.  12. 

Peterborough  to  Lundy  Isle, 
and  onwards. 

95  miles 

60  miles 

40  feet. 

1861,  Nov.  19. 

Paris  to  Norwich     .     •     • 

55  miles 

30  miles 

36  feet. 

1861,  Dec.  8. 

Hull  to  CasUeton,  Isle  of 
Man,  20  miles  east 

llOmUes 

45  miles 

49  feet. 

1862,  Feb.  2. 

Lyme    Regis   to    Oheadle, 
Staffordshire. 

196  miles 

15  miles 

24  feet 

1862,  Feb.  23. 

Stockport  to  Aberystwith  • 

40  miles 

20  miles 

14  feet 

1862,  Sept.  19. 

Canterbury  to  Oxford   •     . 

83  miles 

33  miles 

36  feet 

1862,  Nov.  27. 

Mouths  of  Scheldt  to  mouth 
of  Seine. 

30  miles 

28  miles 

36  feet 

1863,  Mar.  4. 

Yarmouth,  60  miles  north, 
to  Liege,  Flanders. 

Chale,  Isle  of  Wight,   15 
miles  south,  to  Pnrbeck 

95  miles 

15  miles 

33  feet 

1863,  Mar.  23. 

55  miles 

15  miles 

16  feet 

Island,  70  miles  south. 

In  the  numbers  of  the  last  column  a  globe  of  ignited  ordinary 
coal-gas  one  yard  in  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  is  sup- 
posed to  shine  with  the  poM'er  of  full  moon,  and  the  diameters  of  simi- 
lar globes  truly  representing  the  light  of  the  meteors  is  calculated 
from  the  original  descriptions,  and  the  known  distances  of  the  ob- 
servers from  the  light.  As  meteors  have  been  known  to  produce 
dazzling  effects  by  day,  their  light  cannot  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
burning  gas,  nor  the  diameters  of  the  luminous  globes  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  approximations  here  obtained.  The  figure  of  least  resistance, 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Brayley,  and  also  by  Dr.  Haidinger,  of 
Vienna,  for  the  true  construction  of  a  fireball,  is  that  of  a  pear-shaped 
envelope  of  incandescent  air  springing  from  the  foremost  surface  of  a 
solid  missile,  and  drawn  with  occasional  nodes  to  a  long  distance  in  the 
rear.  The  flash  perceived  in  a  fire-syringe  made  of  glass  is  illustrative 
of  the  luminous  effect  ascribed  in  this  theory  to  the  compression  of  the 
air,  while  the  lime-light  and  the  brilliant  combustion  of  magnesium  in 
oxygen  gas  are  examples  of  the  briUiance  imparted  by  certain  solid 
bodies  to  flames  of  very  intense  heat.  In  the  recent  experiments  of 
M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  on  the  dissociation  of  wat^r,  it  was  shewn  that  the 
heat  of  solid  fuel  is  sufficient  to  destroy  completely  the  chemical  affinity 
of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  ;  and  the  same  conclusion  is  inferred  by  Dr. 
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Plucker,  from  the  single  spectrum  of  hydrogen  gas  observed  in  a 
Geiasler  tube  of  aqueous  vapour,  coupled  with  similar  experiments  on 
carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
which  exhibit  in  succession  the  spectra  of  their  proximate  elements  on 
increasing  gradually  the  intensity  of  the  electric  current.  The  same 
effect  may  occasion  the  phosphorescence  of  rarefied  sulphurous-acid 
gas,  when  the  electric  current  after  traversing  it  for  a  short  time  is 
suddenly  stopped.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  indeed  shown  that  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  produces  luminous  effects,  even  in  air  of  the 
greatest  possible  tenuity.  Other  combustible  elements  (as  originally 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bray  ley)  may  enjoy  the  same  property  equally  with 
sulphur ;  and  as  pyrophoric  lead  in  air  and  puLverized  antimony  in 
chlorine  gas  exhibit  spontaneous  inflammation,  and  even  iron,  like 
charcoal,  supports  its  own  combustion,  it  appears  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  of  the  elements  of  a  meteoric  surface,  dissociated  from 
oxygen  by  the  violence  of  the  heat,  are  scattered  in  a  vaporous  con- 
dition around  the  path  of  a  meteor,  and  glow  with  gradual  recombustion 
after  its  departure.  A  rekindling  of  the  streak  after  the  passage  of  a 
shooting-star,  and  the  flame  which  has  occasionally  been  observed  both 
in  shooting-stars  and  in  large  fireballs  to  retreat  along  the  course  from 
the  point  of  greatest  expansion,  appears  to  favour  this  explanation. 

Fireballs,  like  the  following  class  of  shooting  stars,  frequently 
appear  in  groups,  although  not  in  such  numbers  as  the  smaller  kind  of 
meteors.  The  following  are  remarkable  epochs  for  their  annual  return. 
The  2nd  of  January  ;  29th  of  July  ;  3rd  of  August,  and  the  9th  to 
the  12th  of  August;  the  8th  to  the  14th  of  November;  and  8th  to 
11th  of  December.     (R.  P.  Greg.) 

In  1727  shooting-stars  were  proposed  to  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Mr.  G.  Lynn,  for  the  geographical  determination  of  longitudes,  with 
the  remark  that  these  had  never  appeared  to  him  below  the  clouds,  and 
that  their  height  was  probably  as  great  as  that  calculated  by  £dmund 
Halley,  for  the  great  meteor  of  1719.  In  1798,  two  students,  Ben- 
zenberg  and  Brandes,  in  the  German  university  of  Gottingen,  attempted 
the  problem  proposed  by  Mr.  Lynn,  to  determine  their  heights  and 
velocities.  Observing  in  April  from  a  base  of  five  English  xmles,  and 
in  September  from  a  base  of  ten  English  miles  apart,  the  average 
hourly  frequency  of  their  observations,  and  again  of  those  undertaken 
in  1823  and  1824  (before  the  periodicities  of  August  and  November 
were  suspected),  are  shown  by  the  table  following : — 

Table  III  a. 


Date. 

Place, 

DescripUoo. 

ObMrwiL 

1798 

Gottingen       .     . 

Per  hour — 10  meters    •     • 

Brandes. 

1798 

Gottingen       .     • 

Benzenberg. 

1828 

BreslaUf  &c.    .     • 

Each  observer,  per  hour— 5 

Brandes    and    col- 

meteors. 

leagues. 

1824 

Brussels  &c.  .     . 

Each  observer,  per  hour— 

M.Qaetelet  and  col- 

11  meteors. 

leagues. 
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Date. 

Place. 

Description. 

Obienrer. 

Aug.  10, 

1881 

Barbadoes      •     . 

Many  fiery  meteors. 

,    1833 

Great  Malvern    . 

Numerous    cometic    Aug- 
ments. 

1834 

Delaware,  UA    . 

Unusual  number  of  meteors. 

1835 

New  York,  U^.  . 

Meteors  very  frequent 

1836 

The  same  .     .     . 

The  same. 

1837 

Paris   .... 

107  meteors  counted  in  an 

hour. 
Seven  hours,  371  meteors    . 

M.  Arago,  jun. 

1838 

Geneya     .     »     • 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wartman, 

and  Mr.  E.  Cooper. 

1839 

Newhaven,UA  . 

Three  hours,  491  meteors  . 

Prof.E.C.Herrick. 

1842 

AUahabad       .     . 

In  three  hours,  60  meteors  . 

Capt.  Shortrede. 

1844 

Per  hour,  33  meteors    •     . 

Dr.  Jul.  Schmidt. 

1845 

The  same  •     •     • 

Per  hour,  29  meteors    •     • 

Dr.  J.  Schmidt. 

1846 

Newhaven,  U^.  . 

In  two  hours,  47  meteors   • 

Mr.£.C.Uerrick. 

1847 

Aix-la-Chapelle   . 

In  forty  minutes,  28  meteors 

Prof.  Heis. 

1849 

The  same  .     •     • 

Five  hours,  254  meteors     • 

Prof.  Heis. 

1850 

Hamburgh      •     • 

Per  hour,  30  meteors     .     • 

Dr.  J.  Schmidt 

1852 

Zurich       •     •     . 

47  meteors  per  hour      •     . 

Dr.R.Wolt 

1853 

The  same  •     •     • 

19  meteors  per  hour      •     . 

Dr.  R,  Wolf. 

1854 

The  same .     •     • 

28  meteors  per  hour      .     • 

Dr.  R.  Wolf. 

1855 

The  same  •     •     • 

32  meteors  per  hour      .     • 

Dr.  R.  Wolf. 

It  appears  by*  the  sucoeediDg  table,  that  a  remarkable  Dumerical 
intensity  has  occurred  annually  upon  the  lOth  of  August,  since  the 
time  when  attention  was  directed  to  these  observations.  In  1762, 
Musschenbroek  ascribed  the  prevalence  in  Belgium  of  August  shoot- 
ing-stars to  summer  exhalations  of  sulphur  from  the  earth.  This 
theory  received  support  by  the  results  ultimately  obtained  by  Brandes 
and  Benzenberg,  which  included  an  ascent,  like  that  of  a  rocket, 
in  the  instance  of  a  single  shooting-star.  The  very  same  points  of 
commencement  and  disappearance  of  a  shooting-star,  cannot  in  fact  be 
observed  at  two  widely  separated  stations.  Nevertheless,  the  straight 
line  which  intersects  mathematically  all  the  four  recorded  lines  of 
sight  in  such  observations  as  those  of  Benzenberg  and  Brandes  is  a 
determinate  trajectory  of  the  meteor ;  but  corrections  of  a  single  degree 
applied  to  the  observations  transversely  to  the  calculated  trajectory 
may  so  lower  its  termination  (or  elevate  the  commencement),  as  to 
convert  an  apparently  ascending  into  a  really  descending  flight  of  the 
meteor.  On  these  principles  Biessel  in  1833  assigned  limits  ^probable 
error  to  the  calculated  results  of  Brandes  and  Benzenberg.  The 
before-mentioned  result  was  disproved,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascending 
meteors  is  removed  apparently  for  ever  from  the  path  of  a  cosmical 
theory  of  their  origin.  The  observations  of  Benzenberg  and  Brandes, 
as  well  as  those  more  recently  undertaken,  assign  variable  heights 
from  20  to  100  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  fer  their  disap- 
pearance, and  15  to  40  miles  a  second  for  the  limits  of  their  velocity. 
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The  storm  of  stars  observed  by  Hmnboldt  and  Bonpland,  at  Cumana, 
on  the  12th -13th  November,  1799 ;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  identical 
phenomenon  in  1833  in  North  America,  led  Professor  Denison 
Olmsted,  of  New  York,  to  compare  observations  of  six  successive  years, 
1831-36 ;  and  to  propose,  for  the  theory  of  the  evident  periodicity  of 
the  storm,  the  possible  passage  of  the  earth  at  this  juncture  through* 
the  outskirts  of  a  zone  of  asteroids,  composing  the  disc  of  the  zodiaod 
light.  Increase  and  decrease  of  the  phenomenon  in  successive  vears 
he  compared  to  the  yearly  and  four-vearly  returns  of  eclipses  of  the 
sun.  To  test  the  asteroidal  theory  of  Professor  Olmsted,  Dr.  Wartman, 
of  the  Observatory  at  Geneva,  watched  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
following  epochal  night  (1837),  in  the  cloudy  air  of  that  season, 
for  the  descent  beneath  the  clouds  of  a  single  aerolitic  particle,  without 
success,  although  the  shower  was  reported  to  him  to  have  been  seen  on 
the  same  night  at  other  more  favoured  localities.  Subsequently  to  the 
remarks  of  Musschenbroek  before  cited,  T.  Marie  Ign.  Forster,  in 
England,  drew  attention  to  the  storm  of  shooting-stars,  August  10th, 
1811,  and  to  the  records  of  his  father  on  their  general  prevalence 
in  August.  The  same  remark  was  made  by  Dr.  Bumey,  in  1820,  on 
the  meteorological  records  of  several  preceding  years,  made  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Gosport ;  and  in  1827,  Mr.  T.  Forster  published 
from  a  MS.  preserved  in  tlie  library  of  Corp.  Christ.  College,  Cam- 
bridge (the  work  of  a  monk  in  the  preceding  century),  a  *^  Calendar 
of  Natural  Phenomena."  In  this  copy,  the  words  "  stellibund  "  and 
^'  meteorode  "  distingubh  the  1 0th  and  18th  of  August  as  in  the  original 
MS.,  and  are  the  embodiment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  that 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  martvrdom,  the  10th  of  August, 
sheds  yearly  burning  tears ;  and  perhaps  of  the  astonishment  created 
by  the  great  meteor  of  August  the  18th,  1783.  M.  Quetelet,  in 
December,  1 836,  aware  of  the  unconcealed  periodicity  of  the  November 
shower,  asked  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  if  the  second  week 
in  August  were  not  like  that  of  November,  an  annual  epoch  of  the 
recurrence  of  shooting-stars.  The  elder  son  of  M.  Arago,  with  one 
assistant,  at  Paris,  counted  in  a  single  hour  on  the  following  10th  of 
August,  101  shooting-stars.  The  conjecture  of  M.  Quetelet  was  thus 
confirmed,  and  it  has  not  since  deceived  the  yearly  expectations  of 
.observers.  Simultaneously  with  M.  Quetelet,  Mr.  £.  C.  Herrick,  of 
Newhaveu  (Connecticut),  following  the  views  of  Professor  Olmsted, 
indicated  the  probability  of  a  cosmical  phenomenon  in  August,  and 
with  great  industry  collected  instances,  where  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
a  hurricane  at  Barl)adoes,  and  other  accidental  circumstances  had  led 
observers  to  record  the  10th  of  August,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
remarkable  for  shooting-stars.  The  researches  of  Professor  Herrick 
had  the  merit  of  pointing  out,  unassisted,  the  day  of  the  return,  which 
has  not  since  required  correction.  Secondary  to  periodicity,  an  argu- 
ment for  the  cosmical  origin  of  these  showers  is  found  in  their  fixed 
uranographical  region  of  emanation.  Like  the  shadows  from  a  straight 
candle-shade,  the  whole  of  the  parallel  paths  appear  to  diverge  from  a 
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single  point,  which  has  its  place  unchanged  among  the  stars  daring  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  shower.  In  November,  the  radiant  point 
rises  above  the  horizon  at  midnight,  in  the  Lion  ;  in  August  it  belongs 
to  the  circumpolar  stars,  in  AR  50°,  N.  Decl*"'  6P,  and  were  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  particles  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  exactly 
determined,  the  eliptical  dimensions  of  the  cosmical  zones  about  the 
sun  might  be  readily  calculated,  and  their  periodic  time  concluded. 
A  similar  stream,  with  a  radiant  in  corona,  is  noticed  in  the  mornings 
of  April  2l8t ;  and  the  2nd  of  January,  the  29th  of  July,  19th  of  October, 
and  7th  of  December,  have  been  named  by  Messrs.  Quetelet  and 
Julius  Schmidt  as  prolific  in  shooting-stars.  The  different  features 
of  shooting-stars,  like  those  of  fireballs,  are  not  numerous,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  militate  against  the  theory  of  their  small-planetary  or 
asteroidal  character. 

Since  the  great  fall  of  stones  at  Sienna,  in  Italy,  in  1794,  followed 
by  others  at  Wold-cottage,  Sal^,  and  Benares,  and  at  length  by  that  of 
Aigle,  no  doubt  remained  of  the  facts  which  required  scientific  explana- 
tion ;  and  copious  collections  of  examples  are  now  found  in  the  lai^est 
minendogical  museums.  Our  own  national  collection  contains  111 
specimens  of  stones,  and  79  masses  of  iron,  known  or  reputed  to  have 
fallen  from  the  air ;  and  difiers  in  this  respect  by  only  18  to  25  localities 
from  the  lai^  original  collection  of  these  minerals  at  Vienna.  The 
falls  of  aerolites  are  attended  by  luminous  phenomena  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  class  of  larger  fireballs.  Although  accounts  are 
not  so  precise  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  their  identity,  a  review  of 
numerous  observations  since  the  great  fall  of  Sienna  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  light  of  silent  and  detonationg  fireballs  is  caused 
by  the  flight  of  small  aerolites  with  high  velocity  towards  the  earth. 

Table  of  AeroUtic  Falls  attended  by  Fireballs  since  1794. 
Table  IV. 


Date. 

Place. 

Fireball. 

Aerolites. 

1794. 

Sienna,  Italy. 

Bright  meteor  and    sta- 

Jane 16, 

tionary    cloud.     Many 

many  stones,  with 

9  p.m. 

concussions.  Clear  sky. 

prolonged    noise. 
7  1bs.,  &c.    Many 
feet  deep  into  the 
earth. 
A    stone    fell  with 

1798. 

Sal^s,  France. 

Large  firebal],with  sparks. 

March  12, 

Long  train.  Detonated. 

noise.  25  lbs.  1^  ft. 

7  p.m. 

deep. 

1798. 

Benares,  India. 

Fireball,  as  large  as  full 
moon ;      broke      into 

Many    stones    fell. 

Dec.  18, 

10  lbs.,  &c.,  6  in. 

8p.1IL 

pieces.  Clear  sky.  De- 
tonated. 

deep. 

1803. 

Aigle,  France. 

Large  fireball  over  Alen- 

2,500     stones    fell. 

April  26, 

5on,  Falaise,  Caen,  Sta- 

18 lbs.,  ate.     Too 

1.30  p.m. 

tionary  cloud  and  con- 
cussions at  Aigle. 

hot  to  touch. 
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Dftte. 

■ 

Place. 

FirctwU. 

Aerolites. 

1807. 

Weston,  Connecti- 

Large fireball;  rose  and 

Stones  fell  at  three 

Dec.  U, 

cut. 

fell;    burst    and  deto- 

points. 35  lbs.,  &Q. 

6.45  a.m. 

nated.  Velocity,  3  miles 
per  second. 

1810. 

Charsonville, 

Large  fireball ;  disappear- 
ed 20  miles  high.    ^Da- 
trochet.)      Three  con- 

Two    stones     fell. 

Nov,  23, 

France. 

40  lbs.  and  20  lbs. 

I  p.m. 

cussions  heard. 

1812. 

Enleben,  Saxony. 

Large    fireball;    seen  at 

A   stone    fell  with 

AprU  15, 
4  p.m. 

1820. 

Dessau. 

great  noise.  4}  lb0. 

Lizna,  Donaberg, 

Large  and  brilliant  fire- 

Stones fell  at  three 

July  12, 

Kussia. 

ball. 

places  with  loud 

5.30  p.m. 

concussions. 

1821. 

Juvenas,  Langne- 

Considerable         fireball 

After  an  interval  fell 

June  15, 

doc. 

seen. 

a  stone  with  loud 

3  p.m. 

concussions. 
220lbB.  54ft.  deep. 

1822. 

Angus,  France. 

Fine  shooting^^tar,  seen  at 

Small  stones  fell  after 

Jimed» 

Poictiers.       Laminous 

a     loud     report. 
2  lbs.,  &c     Cold 

8pjn. 

streak  contorted  itself; 

when  they  fell. 

1833. 

Blansko,  Moravia. 

Brilliant  fireball. 

Three    stones    fell 

Nov,  25, 

after  a  noise  like 

6.30  p.m. 

thunder. 

1836. 

Macao,  Brasil. 

Fireball  of  extraordinary 

Very         extend  ve 

Dec.  11, 

size  and  brilliance.  Ex- 

shower of  stones 

ll.30p.m. 

ploded  with  loud  reports. 
Silvery  fireball.    Detona- 

fell. 80  lbs.,  &c. 

1838. 

Bokkeveld,    Cape 

Many    stones    fell. 

Oct.  13, 

of  Good  Hope. 

tions   like    three   can- 

and     broke      in 

9.30  p.m. 

non-shots. 

pieces.  10  lb8.,&c. 

1847. 

Braunau,  Bohemia. 

FirebaU  and  cloud.   Two 

After   an   enduring 

July  14, 

red     streaks    descend- 

report fell  2  iron 

3.30  p.m. 

ed  to  the  ground.   Two 

masses,    i^  miles 

concussions  heard. 

asunder.    42  lbs. 
and  30  lbs. 

1851. 

Gutersloh,     West- 

Fireball, like  full  moon ; 

In    10    minutes  an 

April  17, 

phalia. 

with  train.    Burst  into 

enduring    report, 

8pjn. 

sparks  45°  above   the 

and  2  stones  fell. 

horizon.  Detonations  in 

2lbs.  andflb. 

2  minutes. 

1852. 

Mezo-  Madras, 

Fireball,  with  a  flash  like 

Long  after  the  thun- 

Sep. 4, 

Transylvania. 

lightning;  broke    and 

der    fell     many 

by  day. 

detonated. 

stones. 

1857. 
Oct.  1, 
by  day. 

Les  Ormes,  France. 

Large  fireball. 

Stones  fell.  1  lb.,  &c. 

It  appears  from  these  accounts  that  fireballs  scattering  aerolites 
produce  an  audible  concussion  before  the  precipitation  of  the  stones 
upon  the  ground.  The  volume  of  compressed  air  transported  in 
front  of  a  meteorite  is  perhaps  sufficient  by  its  liberation  to  con- 
vey an  audible  report  from  the  almost  empty  spaces  in  which  the 
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concussions  occur,  but  the  obstruction  of  the  denser  air  delays  the 
catastrophe  of  the  meteor's  fall  upon  the  earth  until  the  thunderclap  has 
already  announced  the  blow  of  its  arrival  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
catalogue  of  1400  meteors  collected  by  Mr.  Greg,  22  per  cent,  were 
attended  by  aerolitic  falls.  From  various  combinations  of  velocity 
and  dimensions  the  disappearance  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  fireballs 
may  be  explained  by  dissipation  in  the  air ;  and  of  some,  by  loss 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  the  origin  of  fireballs  is  the  minera- 
logical  examination  of  aerolites  and  aerosiderites.  The  stones  of 
Stannem  were  in  their  external  features  studied  by  Von  Schreibers, 
and  Widmanstatten  developed  crystalline  structure  by  etching  polished 
surfaces  of  meteoric  iron;  Rose,  Wohler,  and  other  chemists  have 
analysed  a  large  number  both  of  aerolites  and  aerosiderites ;  and  most 
recently  Professor  Maskelyne  has  been  occupied  in  a  minute  study  of 
their  ingredients  in  thin  sections  of  their  substance,  and  by  cryst^lo- 
graphic  measurements  of  some  of  their  constituent  minerals.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  analyses,  and  from  these  microscopical  investigations,  that 
olivines,  varieties  of  augite,  eustatite,  anorthite,  and  other  as  yet 
undetermined  silicates,  besides  nickeliferous  iron,  metallic  and  pyritic, 
form  the  materials  of  the  stones,  and  are  mingled  in  crystals  or  sphe- 
rules in  a  tufaceous  but  crystalline  magma.  Their  structure,  however, 
is  not  paralleled  by  any  known  geological  rocks.  Schreibersite,  a  sin- 
gulsur  phosphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  is  found  in  these  stones,  as  elastic 
yellowish  crystalline  laminae,  and  also  appears,  by  its  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids,  to  assist*  in  the  production  of  the  Widmanstattian 
figures  seen  in  Uie  nickel-iron  alloy.  It  points  to  a  scarcity  of  oxygen 
in  the  native  region  of  the  stones.  Carbon  and  many  metals,  but  ho 
new  element,  are  found  among  the  mineral  constituents.  A  hydrocar- 
bon in  the  stones  of  Alais,  Kaba,  and  Bokkeveld,  but  no  certain  proof 
of  organic  remains  have  been  hitherto  detected.  The  black  enamel- 
like glaze  which  envelops  perfect  stones  is  proof  of  sudden  and 
momentary  exposure  to  flame  of  intense  heat,  since  the  time  when 
the  meteorites  were  broken  from  their  native  rocks,  and  hurled  upon 
the  earth.  The  lunar  '^  ballistic  "  theory  of  their  origin  is  exposed  to 
the  objection  of  enormous  volcanic  activity  necessary  for  a  single 
accurate  aim  with  aerolitic  velocities,  no  doubt  greatly  exceeding  those 
of  circumterrestrial  orbits.  Such  volcanic  action  is  not  perceived  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  centre  of  the  moon's  visible  disc.  Their 
course  is  therefore  more  probably  of  a  planetary  nature  and  orbitual 
about  the  sun. 

The  crepuscular  atmosphere  in  which  meteors  are  luminous,  has 
been  called  by  M.  Quetelet  the  stable  atmosphere,  distinguished  by 
dryness  and  immutability  from  the  unstable  atmosphere  below,  in  which 
rain  is  prepared,  and  storms  burst  forth  and  commingle  the  parts. 
Positive  electricity  he  conjectures  to  reside  upon  the  lower,  and  negative 
electricity  upon  the  upper  portions  of  this  lofty  atmosphere,  which  by 
Ubrations  about  the  centre  of  its  figure  may  cause  the  known  magnetic 
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disturbances  and  variations  of  the  needle.  At  the  base  of  this  region 
M.  Quetelet  supposes  the  aurora  to  have  its  place ;  banks  and  arches  of 
light  being  formed  horizontally  near  its  lowest  confines  and  streamers 
from  these  shooting  upwards,  to  relieve  from  time  to  time  the  varying 
tensions  in  the  stratum.  In  this  view,  negative  horizontal  currents, 
following  the  sun,  explain  the  southward  drift  of  the  auroral  arch,  and 
luminous  discharges  towards  the  upward  pole  of  the  dipping-needle 
occasion  a  canopy  of  converging  beams  arising  from  the  arch.  Dr. 
Plucker  has  indeed  shown  that  in  gases  moderately  dilated,  luminous 
currents  obey  the  rotatory  influence  of  the  magnet,  but  that  in  extremely 
rare  gas  the  discharge  is  stationary  and  confined  to  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force. 

The  phenomena  of  luminous  meteors  and  the  aurora  are  thus 
allied  to  one  another  by  their  appearance  at  the  outer  confines  of  the 
air,  and  well  directed  observations  of  their  particulars  are  a  source  of 
instruction  at  once  to  the  astronomer  and  the  meteorologist.  But  in 
our  present  uncertainty  of  the  material,  and  of  the  physical  and 
mechanical  constitution  of  these  extreme  boundaries  of  air,  projects  of 
observation  must  aim  at  results  very  difiicult  to  anticipate  or  to  define, 
and  the  words  of  Benzenberg  himself  still  ring  in  our  ears,  ^^  Such 
a  question  will  have  time." 

[A.  S.  H.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Friday,  May  1,  1863. 

The  Duke  op  Nobthumbebiand,  K.Gr.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1862  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  amount  of  Contributions  from  Members  and  Subscribers  in 
1862  amounted  to  £3079.  13*.;  the  Receipts  for  Subscriptions  to 
Lectures  were  £560.  14*. ;  the  total  Income  for  the  year  amounted 
to  £4630.  8*.  Id. 

On  Dec.  31,  1862,  the  Funded  Property  was  £29,341.  2s.  2d. ; 
and  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers,  £804.  3*.  4c?.,  with  Six  Exchequer 
Bills  of  £100  each. 

A  List  of  Books  Presented  accompanies  the  Report,  amounting  in 
number  to   161    volumes;    making,  with  those  Purchased  by  the 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  38.)  H 
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Managers   and  Patrons,  a  total  of  about  558  volames  (including 
Periodicals)  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Sixty-two  Lectures  and  Twenty-one  Evening  Discourses  were 
delivered  during  the  year  1862. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday 
and  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  voted  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Bart.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B.  and  Samuel  Rey- 
nolds Solly,  Esq,  for  their  Donations  for  the  purchase  of  Sdentific 
Apparatus. 


The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

PRBSiDEinv- The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  F.R.S. 
Tkeasubebt— WOliam  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Segketaby— Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 


ffir  William  G«orge  ArmstroDg,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  John  Barlow,  MA  F.R.S. 
Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
George  Bosk,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  F.R.S. 
George  Dodd,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S. 
John  Peter  Ganiot,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S. 


Sir   Roderick    I.    Morchison,  K.G.B. 

D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
James  Nasmyth,  Esq. 
William  Frederick  ToUock,  Esq.  M.A. 
Robert  P.  Ronpell,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.G. 
The  Lord  Wendeydale. 
Charles  Wheatstone,  Esq.  D.G.L.  F.R.8. 
Colonel  PhiUp  James  Yorke,  F.R.a 


VlBITOBS. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best. 
George  J.  Bosanqnet,  Esq. 
Archibald  Boyd,  Esq. 
John  Watkins  Brett,  Esq. 
Bernard  Edward  Brodhnrst,  Esq. 
John  Charles  Borgoyne,  Esq. 
Montague  Chambers,  Esq.  Q.C. 
George  Frederick  Chambers,  Esq. 
Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Esq.  M.P. 


Captain  Frederick  Gaossen. 
Kemieth  Macanl^,  Esq.  M.P.  Q.C. 
Edmund  Packe,  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.RS.  Chancellor 

Uniy.  Dublin. 
The  Earl  Stanhope,  D.C.L.  F.RJS.  Pres. 

Soc  Antiq. 
George  Tomline,  Esq.  M.P. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  1,  1863. 
SiB  JoHn  Peteb  Boujbau,  Bart.  F.B.S.  in  the  Cliair. 

John  Lbighton,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.B.I. 
On  Japanese  Art — illustrated  by  Native  Examples. 

Of  all  the  marvels  of  Art  and  Industry  collected  at  the  International 
Exhibition  in  1862,  none  excited  greater  attention  or  admiration  from 
the  reflective  visitor  than  the  contributions  of  Asia,  including  as  they 
did  the  productions  of  India,  Turkey,  China,  and  Japan,  and  also  of  a 
host  of  islands— the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  alike  gifted  with  Art 
powers,  indigenous  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  as  the  gorgeous 
plants  of  the  tropics  flourish  independently  of  care  or  culture  :  I  allude 
particularly  to  that  marvellous  perception  of  form  and  colour,  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  demonstrable  by  the  aid  of  science  or  the 
rules  of  art,  that  seems  the  heritage  of  all  Asiatics. 

To  the  Dutch  we  are  much  indebted  for  keeping  alight  the  feeble 
flame,  the  spark  of  European  intercourse,  that  has  never  been  allowed 
to  die  out,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Through  this  channel  many 
things  reached  the  court  of  the  Tycoon,  as  others  found  their  way,  vid 
the  Netherlands,  into  Europe ;  yet  the  Hollander  seems  to  have 
profited  little  by  the  aesthetic  lessons  of  Japan.  The  Cabinet  Royal 
de  Curiosity  at  the  Hague,  though  a  great  source  of  attraction  to 
strangers,  is  certainly  not  so  interesting  or  instructive  as  it  might  be 
made ;  scarcely  rivalling  the  MusSe  Siebold  at  Ley  den.  In  matters 
of  applied  art  the  Dutch  have  not  a  refined  taste ;  they  have  a  good 
school  of  genre  in  painting,  though  none  of  either  architecture  or 
ornament. 

Id  contrasting  the  arts  of  China  and  Japan,  what  strikes  one  forci- 
bly is  the  marked  diflbrence  of  labour, — the  Japanese  aiming  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  efiect  at  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble,  whilst 
the  Chinese  make  pains  a  principal  virtue  ;  they  toil  and  spin,  but  lack 
inventive  power,  working  from  instinct  rather  than  from  the  dictates  of 
reason,— a  fault  with  all  Asiatics,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree — degrees 
that  seem  to  reach  their  climax  as  they  near  the  coast,  and  are  lost  in 
the  great  ocean,  or  are  tided  over  to  the  numerous  islands,  there  to  be 
mod^ed,  translated,  and  adapted  to  other  wants. 

The  Japanese  court  in  the  International  Exhibition,  though  some- 
what crowded,  was  beautifully  arranged  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  to 

h2 
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whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  coUectioD  of  objects,  as  also  those  admir- 
able volumes,  " The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon"  Would  that  our  envoys 
in  remote  corners  of  the  world  had  done  likewise,  for  I  feel  sure  that  in 
the  islands  of  Formosa,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  are  an  infinity  of  objects  of 
the  rarest  interest  to  Europeans. 

The  people  of  Japan,  whilst  they  seek  safety  in  seclusion,  seem  by 
no  means  to  be  blind  to  outward  influence ;  to  learning  from  any  source : 
with  all  their  love  of  feudalism  and  seclusion,  the  Japanese  appear  much 
more  free  in  thought  than  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  being  a  people 
who,  though  bound  bv  strong  tradition,  are  ever  ready  to  learn,  as 
many  of  their  arts  ana  manufactures  clearly  demonstrate.  European 
influence  is  to  be  found  in  their  fire-arms  and  ships  ;  it  has  taught  them 
linear  perspective,  as  it  will  many  other  sciences ;  in  fact,  the  horses 
that  now  shamble  in  shoes  of  straw,  will  gallop  in  iron,  since  Japanese 
chargers  have  been  tipped  with  that  metal,  in  imitation  of  some  steeds 
that  have  found  their  way  across  the  ocean.  To  teach  and  be  taught 
ought  to  be  the  mission  of  man,  but  let  our  teachings  be  those  of  peace ; 
let  us  not,  like  the  Americans,  make  presents  of  artillery,  and  give 
instruction  in  its  use ;  if  we  are  to  send  them  engines,  let  them  be  fire- 
engines,  to  prevent  destruction — let  element  subdue  element,  or  be 
subjugated  to  their  use — in  the  locomotive,  though  I  fear  the  railroad, 
from  natural  causes,  may  be  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  in  Japan. 

I  commence  with  Architecture,  because  building  is  the  primary 
office  of  man — construction  came  before  decoration— though  one  can 
^_^^_^^^_^__^^  hardly  exist  without  the  other  ;  the  man  who  con- 
/  T~7  W  V  structs  a  deal  box  produces  a  pretty  ornament,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  dove-tail,  doubly  beautiful, 
because  it  grows  out  of  the  construction  ;  thus  construction  and  decor- 
ation go  together. 

As  architects,  the  Japanese  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
they  build  as  their  fathers  built— not  from  conservative  feeling  alone, 
like  the  Chinese,  but  because  the  elements  are  against  them.  Man 
may  raise  tfp,  but  the  elements  in  Japan  can  raze  down,  earthquakes 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  there,  rendering  a  wooden  construction 
necessary, — buildings  that  in  ordinary  hardly  rise  above  the  dignity  of 
a  Swiss  chMet  of  the  most  plain  proportions  :  the  gabel  finals  and  ridge 
tiles  being,  perhaps,  the  principal  features  of  erections,  rarely  higher 
than  two  stories,  with  galleries  and  verandahs — the  doors  and  divisions 
of  rooms  composed  of  sliding-shutters — the  whole  edifice  resting  upon 
a  foundation  of  stone  supported  upon  legs  of  wood,  somewhat  as  a  four- 
post  bedstead  stands ;  this  form  being  best  suited  to  resist  concussions 
caused  by  the  trembling  earth. 

The  temples  and  gateways  are  of  timber,  with  massive  tent- 
shaped  roofs,  like  the  homes  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  but  with 
many  details  purely  Indian  ;  some  of  the  edifices,  as  they  stand  upon 
their  stone  bases,  reminding  one  strongly  of  the  Assyrian  restorations 
at  Sydenham  Palace ;  indeed,  it  is  very  curious  to  find  many  types 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek,  perpetuated  in  the 
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works  of  these  remarkable  people  ;  how  they  came  to  be  embalmed  in 
a  living  art  of  the  present  day  it  would  require  deep  research  to 
prove, — a  subject  for  the  antiquarian,  who  looks  backward,  rather 
than  the  man  of  science  who  looks  forward  :  though  men  of  the  past 
and  future  alike  teach  the  present. 

In  my  outlines  a  is  taken  from  a  tomb,  hundreds  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  their  cemeteries ;  a  treatment  of  the  sacred  bean  and 
lotos,  so  common  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
also  in  India,  the  great  seat  of  the  Bud- 
dhist faith.  Figs.  1  and  3  are  purely 
classic.  The  Greek  fret  and  echinus,  or 
egg  and  tongue  moulding,  are  both  used 
in  China  and  Japan,  key  patterns  being 
the  most  popular.  Fig.  2,  in  which 
scrolls  are  united  in  a  bud,  is  also  com- 
mon, though  more  Assyrian  than  either 
of  the  others.  These  forms,  with  many 
beautiful  renderings  of  the  Anthemion,  comprise  their  principal  an- 
tique types. 

As  workers  in  stone,  the  Japanese  are  decidedly  clever ;  though 
the  nature  of  the  foundations  will  not  permit  of  nine-storied  pagodas, 
they  do  wonders  with  the  material ;  having  a  timber  architecture — 
they  imitate  wood  in  stone  (instead  of  stone  in  wood  and  plaster,  as 
we  are  apt  to  do) ;  as  shown  in  a  photograph  of  a  semicircular  bridge 
in  stone — the  struts,  planks,  mortices,  and  all  being  as  if  of  timber, 
copied. 

In  their  architecture  and  sculpture  flevoted  to  the  purposes  of 
religion,  the  Japanese  seek  the  aid  of  symmetry 
to  give  dignity,  a  majesty  obtainable  by  no  other 
means,  a  rigidity  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  aware  of  its 
powera.  In  ornamenting  their  secular  objects, 
the  Japanese  seem  studiously  to  avoid  exact 
repetition  or  a  counterpart  of  lines,  or,  if  they 
find  them,  do  all  they  can  by  means  of  decoration  to  destroy  an  exact 
division  or  repetition  of  any  portion.  All  other  nations  seek  symmetry 
on  principle,  save  these  people  and  the  Chinese,  though  the  latter  in 
lesser  degree. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  say  they  shun  an  equality  of  parts,  or 
rather  the  appearance  of  an  equal- 
ity of  parts,;  weighing  with  the 
steelyard  b  instead  of  the  scales 
A.    Justice  with  them  is  not  even-         ^       j      i  i    %  i 


inded  ;  and,  though  they  give  j\  »      IK  / M 

eight  in  another  way,  they  do  /  \  /  \  /  \ 

)t  do  so  by  diametrical  division.  A.  \  C-  -4  /     \ 

ivision,  or  repetition  of  parts,  ^HP  %Ly  ^-^ 
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has  been  considered  the  acme  of  architectural  and  ornamental  art^ 
though  not  80  of  pictorial  art,  which  must  be  more  varied,  and  is, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  high  position  or  centre  is  appro- 
priated to  a  deity  or  hero ;  in  such  the  pictorial  is  subservient  to 
the  decorative. 

Diametrical  division  the  Japanese  dislike.     Fig.  1  has  not  variety 

enough  for  them  ;  they  do  all  they 

can  Co  get  rid  of  a  vacuum,  as  in 

Fig.  2,  following  the  precedent  of 

Nature,  who  never  repeats  herself 

either  in  spangling  the  skies  with 

stars  or  the  earth  with  daisies  of 

the  field,  as  in  Fig.  3.     Diapers  and 

conventionalized  forms,  as  in  Fig.  4,  are  not  so  popular  with  them  as 

with  us,  who  appreciate  their  value  to  break  up  surfaces  and  lead  the 

eye  to  measure  distances. 

The  arts  of  Japan  may  be  said,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  depend 
upon  the  picturesque,  though  rarely  to  reach  the  pictorial,  that  is  to 
say,  they  never  produce  a  picture,  because  the  principal  element  of 
pictorial  art  is  wanting ;  light  and  shade — a  cloak  with  us  that  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins — they  know  not  of.  Art  of  the  highest  kind  may, 
and  often  does,  exist  without  chiaroscuro ;  for  instance,  the  divine 
compositions  of  Flaxman  owe  none  of  their  world-wide  fame  to  shade 
or  colour.  In  their  works  may  be  observed  the  effects  of  light  and 
dark,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  chiaroscuro,  rendered  with  much  truth 
to  Nature,  and  a  dignified  simplicity  that  many  of  our  artists  would 
find  it  difficult  to  imitate.    ' 

In  Japan  we  are  told  there  are  no  academies  of  Art,  nor  have  the 
artists  any  status  above  that  of  the  cunning  craftsman;  a  hopeful 
thing,  perhaps,  for  the  future — Nature's  students  standing  the  less 
chance  of  being  fitted,  lionized,  or  spoiled. 

For  powers  of  drawing,  native  examples  vary  greatly,  though  all 
are  deeply  interesting  to  the  art-student,  who  may  learn  from  the 
humblest  specimens.  The  larger  coloured  examples  being  very 
remarkable  for  a  certain  typical  rendering  of  the 
human  face  divine,  not  to  be  found  in  smaller  en- 
gravings or  in  Nature,  a  droll  sort  of  leer  per- 
vading all  with  an  Egyptian  uniformity  ;  though, 
unlike  the  ancient  examples  from  that  nation, 
perspective  has  taught  the  Japanese  artist  to  draw 
faces  in  three-quarter  view,  and  so  vain  does  he 
appear  of  the  power  as  rarely  to  deviate  from  it.  Apart  from  defective 
drawing  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  the  examples  are  very  interest- 
ing, showing  much  good  proportion,  action,  and  drawing  of  drapery  ; 
whilst  in  colour  they  are  very  suggestive,  some  of  the  hues  and  patterns 
being  handsome  in  the  extreme. 

The  landscapes  are  very  quaint,  aerial  perspective  seeming  beyond 
their  powers,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  white  mists  have  been 
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attempted^  as  also  rain,  fog,  and  snow.  In  depicting  clouds  the 
Japanese  artist  seems  sorely  puzzled — the  tinted  ribbons  they  stretch 
across  the  heavens  looking  like  labels  for  inscriptions  rather  than 
floating  vapours. 

The  smaller  samples,  cut  from  their  books,  are  full  of  fun  and 
first-rate  drawing,  being  quite 
in  spirit  equal  to  anything 
done  here  in  the  present  day  ; 
ay,  and  done  with  few  lines 
and  marvellously  little  effort. 
Many  of  them  have  been  en- 
graved   in     Sir     Rutherford's       ^,o,  JD.;;ifh>mthe'BmaUerworkB;  B,atyplcia 

recent  work;  the  larger  efforts  month,  from  the  uiger. 

in    colours    show    what   the 

Japanese  think  of  us  and  our  ladies ;  crinoline  of  the  amplest  being 
faithfully  depicted,  as  also  beards,  chimney-pot  hats,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Western  race.  One  of  a  lady  in  wide  hoops,  mounted 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  native  charger,  is  inexpressibly  droll,  showing 
what  we  may  expect  to  behold  if  ever  that  sketch-book,  so  finely  used 
last  season  by  a  member  of  the  two-sworded  embassy,  should  be  pub- 
lished. Then  shall  we  see  London  society  as  others  see  us,  though  I 
give  the  preference  to  native  art  on  native  subjects,  particularly  where 
there  is  action ;  for  curiously  some  of  the  best  are  figures  in  movement 
— porters  lifting,  balancing,  and  carrying  their  loads;  an  acrobat 
poising  his  companion,  a  juggler  ;  street-boys  full  of  mischief  or  weep- 
ing over  broken  dishes;  mechanics  at  work;  ladies  bathing;  and 
indeed  a  hundred-and-one  phases  of  social  and  animal  life :  the  lower 
portion  of  the  creation  are  finely  rendered,  particularly  birds  in  flight, 
ducks,  geese,  and  cranes  being  hit  off  with  wonderful  precision  by  no 
ordinary  marksman. 

In  composition  they  are  good,  two  or  more  figures  uniting  in  the 
production  of  admirable  lines ;  though,  like  the  early  artists  of  other 
nations,  the  Japanese  make  their  point  of  sight  very  high,  all  figures 
being  as  if  looked  down  upon. 

In  colour,  as  a  nation,  they  are  very  judicious,  rarely  producing 
discords,  either  in  their  attempts  at  picture-making  or  applied  art — a 
thing  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  either  English  or  French.  The 
British  manu&cturers,  traders,  and  ^people  in  general,  have  but  little 
love  of  colour,  though  her  painters  and  architects  appreciate  it  highly. 
In  France  this  is  au  contraire — her  manufacturers  and  traders  claim 
colour  as  an  inheritance,  but  her  painters  disregard  it,  or  place  it  as  a 
minor  accomplishment ;  the  French  school  being  one  of  form  rather 
than  colour. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  this  seeming  paradox,  I  would  here 
make  note  of  another,  and  ask  how  it  is  fine  styles  of  architecture  and 
ornament  seem,  with  the  exception  of  ancient  Greek  art,  never  to  have 
flourished  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  drawing  the  human  figure. 
With  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  purity  of  taste  in  matters  of 
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design  died  out.  We  know  that  Raphael  painted  the  Loggia  of  the 
Vatican,  but  of  what  monBtrosities  and  incongruities  is  it  not  com- 
posed I  I  just  mention  this  by  the  way  as  a  warning  against  the 
Kenaissance,  and  particularly  the  French  version  of  it,  that  finds 
favour  in  certain  quarters  to  the  exclusion  of  better  things  ;  whilst  in 
India,  Turkey,  and  Japan,  we  have  an  inexhaustible  well  of  art,  pure 
and  undefiled,  most  eloquent  in  its  teachings ;  an  art  that  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  great  masters  of  mediaeval  times,  all  styles  bearing 
evidence  of  the  eastern  forms  and  colours  brought  overland  by  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Cross. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Reformed  Religion  colour  and  design  died 
out,  being  voted  pagan  and  popish  ;  antique  figure-drawing  and  classic 
conceits  taking  their  place,  until  light,  shade,  and  pictorial  effect 
reached  its  zenith  in  Rembrandt — the  great  senius  of  Holland — ^where 
black  and  white  have  triumphed  over  colour,  n>rm,  and  design.  I  think 
we  may  say  that  conventional  art,  including  architecture  and  sculpture, 
was  never  lower  than  when  the  great  school  of  genre  and  imitative 
art  flourished. 

But  to  the  East,  where  colour  reaches  its  climax,  as  it  tans  the 
skin  and  renders  man  fit  to  support  primitive  hues,  the  love  of  which 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  most  highly  in  the  negro,  though  in  the 
Hindoo  must  be  sought  the  subtle  appreciation  of  it.  Leslie  has 
somewhere  said,  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  colour  he  had  seen  was 
in  a  Chinese  picture.  What  he  would  have  said  to  these  of  Japan  we 
can  only  conjecture, — colour  with  perspective,  and  shade  nowhere ! 

We  now  come  to  sculpture,  of  which  there  is  little  evidence  to  show, 
though  the  Japanese  are  cunning  carvers  in  stone,  modellers,  and 
metal  workers,  having  a  veritable  passion  for  relief  in  everything  ;  even 
their  painted  lacquer  boxes  are  raised,  the  animals  being  very  faithfully 
depicted,  showing  how  they  catch  the  salient  peculiarities  of  Nature  in 
every  case,  be  it  in  the  beautiful  miniature  carving  of  an  egg-shell — con- 
taining figures  that  must  have  been  sculptured  through  the  broken 
chinks ;  or  a  draught-ox  reposing  ;  bagatelles,  replete  with  art-feeling 
and  finish— the  underlying  surfaces  being  truly  rendered  :  indeed  the 
way  the  animal's  legs  are  doubled  up  and  disposed  of  is  quite  a  study. 
Space  being  limited,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  poetical  combina- 
tion of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  a  dragon-vase,  upon  which  the 
monster  is  wreathing  in  and  out  of  thunder-clouds,  a  bolt  in  either  claw ; 
a  magnificent  type  of  the  terrible  power  of  electricity  bursting  its 
bounds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  this  piece  of  poetry  in  bronze 
been  worked  on  a  grand  scale,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal,  it  would  have 
found  worshippers  even  here,  so  largely  and  grandly  is  it  treated.  A 
thing  I  can  hardly  say  of  a  very  large  figure- idol,  of  which  I  have  seen 
a  very  small  photograph.  The  proportions  were  good  and  pleasing,  a 
calm  serenity  pervading  the  whole,  without  that  combination  of  mon- 
strous elements  so  common  in  Indian  deities,  to  which  it  bore  some 
resemblance. 

Having  disposed  of  the  higher  elements  of  genius  in  Japan,  we  now 
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oome  to  those  phases  of  applied  art  by  which  a  people  become  known 
to  the  future  historian  of  art. 

In  art  applied  to  manufactures,  the  Japanese  stand  very  high,  their 
versatility  of  thought  being  remarkable  ;  rarely  repeating  anything  by 
rule  of  thumb,  or  copying  without  some  modifications.  How  different 
to  the  Chinese,  where  a  tailor  will  reproduce  a  garment  for  you  stitch 
for  stitch,  pHtches  included  ;  or  porcelain  fabricants  copy  china  vases, 
cracks,  rivets  and  all,  effects  and  defects  likewise.  In  their  manu- 
factures they  studiously  avoid  symmetry  (as  I  said  before),  aim  to 
condense  the  greatest  variety  in  the  smallest  space,  and,  whilst  they 
conventionalize,  worship  Nature  in  the  utmost ;  some  of  their  ways 
being  marvellously  droll  to  us.  This  I  will  illustrate  in  the  decoration 
of  a  very  common  box,  brought  me  by  Sir  R.  Alcock.  You  will  per- 
ceive the  lid  of  the  article  being  square  offended  the  Japanese  eye,  as  it 
would  any  other  eye  properly  constituted  ;  decoration  being  sought,  a 
line  is  drawn  across  the  article,  not  horizontally  or  vertically,  as  any 
other  nation  would  have  done,  but  diagonally,  because  it  produced  the 
greatest  variety  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  being  parti-coloured,  the  a 
smooth  surface  of  the  lacquer  *" 
being  again  broken  up  with 
irr^ular  stamps,  disposed  in 
the  most  irregular  manner 
(as  in  b).  These  devices  I 
have  drawn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  contrasted  them  with  figures  from 
India  (a),  showing  how  types  begin  to  differ ;  forms  that  in  Japan  are 
lop-sided,  become  in  India  more  symmetrical,  and  in  Europe  quite  so. 

Here,  again,  a  book-cover,  stamped,  shows  the  same  principle,  being 
covered  all  over  with  representations  of  coins,  relieved  here  and  there 
by  a  dab  of  gold  (like  the  tin-foil  in  a  government  stamp),  and  a 
sprinkling  of  the  like  metaL  Variety  is  charming,  but  unity  is  hand- 
some and  respectable.  Europe  adores  unity,  but  tibe  far  East  worships 
variety.     Reason  is  sorely  puzzled  to  make  choice. 

To  describe  all  the  varieties  of  Japanese  art  would  require  much 
time  and  space ;  thus  we  must  content  us  with  a  few  samples  embody- 
ing the  same  principles.  Witness  the  charming  variety  of  a  little 
cabinet,  mark  the  different  sizes  of  the  drawers,  the  largest  lowest  to 
give  weight ;  the  handles  formed  of  an  irregular  figure,  of  different 
coloured  metals.  See  the  material  it  is  composed  of  (tortoiseshell), 
giving  a  varied  surface,  on  which  are  painted  subjects  in  outline,  en- 
closing figures  in  relief,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  spaces  they 
occupy,  being  of  strange  forms  overlapping  one  another.  I  ihink  these 
people  would  like  to  do  without  the  centre  of  gravity,  an  idea  per- 
haps engendered  by  their  familiarity  with  earthquakes. 

Volcanic  eruptions  and  grand  storms,  doubtless,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  perfecting  that  terrible  myth  ihe  dragon,  who,  though  never 
seen,  has  b€«n  often  heard,  being  finely  rendered,  as  are  most  of  the 
aninial  and  vegetable  wonders  depicted  upon  Japanese  ware,  all  kinds 
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of  creatures  being  pressed  into  the  service,  and  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  article  decorated.  The  manner  in  which  flowers  and 
birds  are  bent  and  twisted  over  surfaces  is  highly  curious,  as  also  the 
way  they  suggest  ideas  for  shapes — sometimes  so  true  to  Nature  as  to 
maJce  one  wonder  at  the  draughtman's  skill,  whilst  in  others  so  highly 
conventionalized  are  they  as  to  make  one  doubt  the  authority.  Haw- 
thorn, bamboo,  and  rush  are  very  common,  as  also  cranes  and  tor- 
toises, and  landscapes  touched  in  golden  outlines. 

Pattern  upon  pattern,  and  form  upon  form,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  Eastern  art,  but  the  way  circular  patches  are  placed  upon 
frets  and  grounds  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  China  and  Japan. 

Small  round  ornaments  are  very  popular  in  Japan,  doubtless  from 
the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  crests  or  badges  of  Daimios — forms 
defended  by  law ;  hence  their  popularity  amongst  the  people  in  general, 
as  at  home  lions  rampant  and  dragons  displayed  may  be  bought  of 
every  stationer. 

It  is  curious  that  all  those  badges  (Figs,  a,  b,  c,  d,  k),  or  nearly 
all,  should  be  derived  from  floral  ornaments,  Japanese  heralds  being 
guided  by  some  principle — for  in  a  first  book  for  children,  I  find  a 


popular  badge  in  its  conventional  form  with  the  plant  it  is  derived 
from,  E.  A  red  sun,  or  rather  a  red  ball,  as  we  should  call  it,  is  the 
emblem  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  also  to  be  seen  in  the  book,  and 
upon  an  ofiicial  document  sent  to  the  British  legation  at  Yeddo — 
showing,  likewise,  the  insignia  or  crests  borne  or  carried  by  the 
Yakoneens  or  retainers  of  Daimios — guards  in  charge  of  our  ministers 
to  the  court  of  the  Tycoon. 

From  books  to  paper  and  print,  the  transition  is  not  great.  With 
a  few  remarks  on  engraving,  printing,  and  paper-making,  I  will  close 
my  list. 

As  engravers  upon  wood  and  metal,  the  Chinese  are  known  to 
have  been  skilled  long  before  civilization  had  dawned  upon  England, 
or  even  Europe  had  dreamed  of  tomes  in  black  letter ;  but  few,  a  year 
ago,  would  have  ventured,  I  think,  to  claim  the  priority  of  colour- 
printing  for  Japan  ;  yet  this  may  be  the  case  ;  for  in  no  instance  do 
their  specimens  bear  evidence  of  having  been  copied  from  anything 
done  in  the  Western  World,  being  hand  proofs,  worked  in  flat  tints, 
without  a  press  ;  secondaries  or  tertiaries  in  very  few  instances  being 
produced  by  working  colour  upon  colour,  as  with  us,  who  use  no  out- 
line to  indicate  form. 

Truly  may  we  say  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  red  sun  of  Japan ;  for  here  we  have  two  recent 
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iDYentions  superseded,  one  being  graduated  or  rainbow-printing,  and 
the  other  some  method  by  which  blocks  or  prints  can  be  reduced. 

If  the  printing  excites  our  wonder,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  paper, 
for  certainly  we  have  nothing  like  that  article,  which  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  Japanese  life,  serving  a  hundred  purposes  unknown  to  us, 
keeping  out  the  wind  and  weather  from  man  and  mansion,  the  windows 
and  coats  alike  being  made  of  that  substance,  which  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  rag  papers  of  other  parts— our  own  included.  We 
import  materials  for  paper  manufacture  from  Japan,  but  not  such  as 
a  native  would  use :  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  being  much 
toDgher  than  refuse  rags,  he  wisely  retains  the  former,  but  vends  the 
latter.  The  toughness  and  pliability  of  paper  from  Japan  is  surpris- 
ing, especially  in  the  thinner  sorts,  as,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  it 
appears  full  of  holes,  the  woolly  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
distinctly  seen.  It  is  very  light  and  absorbent,  printer's  ink  penetrat- 
ing the  &bric,  which,  from  that  cause,  has  to  be  made  double  when 
bound  up  in  a  volume.  How  unlike  our  straw  paper,  so  unpleasantly 
brittle,  and  disagreeably  dirty  when  printed  upon,  ink  merely  lyinff  on 
the  surface  :  making  one  despair  of  seeing  straw  paper  take  the  pi&ce 
of  the  finest  morocco  leather,  like  the  wonderful  samples  shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  1862,  or  do  duty  for  the  most  delicate  cambric,  in  the 
shape  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  paper  does  in  Niphon. 

Yerily  the  Japanese  are  a  clever  people  ;  and  earnestly  do  I  hope 
they  may  be  richer  and  happier  for  their  intercourse  with  Europe, 
though  I  doubt  it,  in  some  respects.  A  people  so  sensitive  will  copy 
many  of  our  defects,  as  the  natives  of  British  India  have  done,  degrad- 
ing themselves  to  meet  the  wants  of  European  taste,  as  we  all  saw  in 
the  Indian  department  of  the  late  Exhibition,  which  contained  a  great 
deal  of  misapplied  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  Louis  Quatorze  carpets, 
impossible  chairs,  and  tables  the  very  tops  of  which  were  richly,  but 
inappropriately,  carved  ;  some  of  the  presentation  plate  being  abomina- 
ble, as  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  fully  admitted,  when  he  consulted  me  as  to 
the  objects  of  art  he  should  send  out  as  aids  to  instruction  in  the  native 
schools.  I  advised  him,  as  I  would  advise  art  missionaries  to  Japan, 
not  to  propose  or  dictate  to  a  people  our  superiors  in  so  many  things ; 
to  supply  them  with  objects  of  science  rather  than  objects  of  art ;  teach 
them  perspective,  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  of  colour  (if  you  can)  ; 
supply  them  with  photographs,  but  let  Nature  teach  them  art — teach 
not  until  you  have  learned. 

With  these  words  I  would  have  concluded  these  humble  opinions, 
but  feel  I  have  yet  another  remark  to  make  ;  namely,  one  of  warning 
to  collectors  of  articles  from  Japan,  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of 
objects — where  all  are  quaint  and  curious,  quality  sometimes  escapes 
observation  ;  and,  I  would  here  make  known  the  regret  I  feel  that  we 
have  no  collection  of  the  best  products  of  these  remarkable  people,  not 
a  cabinet  of  curiosities  alone,  but  a  gathering  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
the  country,  selected  by  some  men  of  judgment  and  taste,  acquainted 
with  our  wants,  who  could  explain  things  and  their  uses.     A  know- 
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ledge  of  tbe  iDgenious  aids  to  education,  books,  toys,  and  instruments^ 
apart  from  their  processes  and  machines,  would  be  the  inheritance  of  a 
large  estate,  an  estate  that  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  fertility  of  when 
we  can  find,  in  central  Paris,  a  Mus^e  Japonais^  that  we  may  copy 
secondhand,  as  we  usually  do. 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  many  facts,  that  a  really  good  collection  of  works,  illustrating  the 
arts  and  industry  of  Japan,  could  be  obtained  for  one  Uiousand  pounds, 
and  I  would  ask  what  that  sum  regards  to  a  nation  that  makes  the 
world  its  market-place,  and  England  its  home  ? 

[J.  L.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  4,  1863. 

WtLLiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The   Chairman  announced,   that  His  Grace    the   President  had 
nominated  the  following  Vice-Presidents,  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Sir  William  G.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  KC.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

The  Lord  Wensleydale. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer, 


John  Graham,  M.D. 

Cosmo  Richard  Howard,  Esq. 


were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Hartree,  Esq. 
Arthur  Staveley  Hill,  Esq. 
Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq. 
Henry  Lainson,  Esq. 
Paul  Julius  Reuter,  Esq. 
George  S.  Trower,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported,  That  Sir  Roderick  I.   Mubchison,  in 
conformity  with  his  announcement  at  the  last  General  Monthly  Meet- 
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iDg,  had  presented  to  the  Institution  the  sum  of  £20  for  the  purchase 
of  Scientific  Apparatus.* 

They  further  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Samuel  Reynolds  Solly,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. : — 

<^  Dear  Sir,  lO,  Manchester  Square,  April  17,  1863. 

'^  I  b^  to  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £20,  which  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  to  state,  - 
that  I  intend  paying  the  same  sum  every  year  during  my  life  ;  my 
wish  being,  that  the  money  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  donation 
of  £40  by  Sir  Henry  Holland. 

"  I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  S.  R.  Solly. 
''HembtBence  Jones,  M.D." 
&c       &c. 

The  Treasurer  announced,  That  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  had 
again  presented  the  sum  of  Forty  Pounds,  being  his  Fifth  Annual 
Donation  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific  Apparatus.f 

The  following  Profisssors  were  elected  : — 

WILLLA.M  Thomas  B&ande,   Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.    Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Edwabd  Frankland,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  was  elected  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz.— 

Fbok 
Agtronomical  Society,  i2oya/~Month]y  Notices,  March,  1863.    8to. 
BriUah  Meteorological  Society^Frocee^mg^  Nos.  5, 6.    Svo.     1863. 
Chemical  Society— Quarterly  Jouroal,  New  Series,  No.  4.    Svo.     1863. 
Ciuil  Engineers,  Institution  o/*— -Proceedings,  April,  1863.    Svo. 
Dircks,  Henry,  Esq.  (the  Author) — Contnbation  towards  a  History  of  Electio- 

Metallurgy.    l6to.     1863. 
JSii<or«— Artizan  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

AtheiUBum  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

Engineer  for  April,  1863.    fol. 

Horoloffical  Journal,  No.  56.    Svo.    1863. 

Jounial  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1 863.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1863.    Svo. 

Medical  Circular  for  April,  1863.    Svo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  April,  1868.    4to. 

St.  James's  Medley  for  May,  1863. 

Technologist  fbr  April,  1863.    8yo. 
Iranhlin  Institute  qfPemuylvania'-JovLTDdl,  No.  447.    Svo.    1863. 

*  See  p.  73.  f  See  Annual  Meeting,  p.  98. 
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GMwroi>*i«U  S«?wey,  JRoyoZ— Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.  No.  2.    8vo.    1863. 
Oedogtcal  Institute,  Vietma— J ahrhnch,  Band  XII.  No.  4.    4to.    1862. 
Hort^Uural  Soeiehi,  Royal— Proceedmg^,  1863.    No.  4    8vo. 
Limuan  Soeiety-T^mactiooB,  Vol.  XXIII.  Part  3;  Vol.  XXIV.  Part  1.     4to. 

1862-3. 
ManchetUr  Literary  and  Philoaophical  Soeietf^y— Proceedings,  1862-3.    Nos.  1-12. 

8^0. 
MechanicaX  Engineers,  Institution  ^—Proceedings,  1862.    Part  3.    8vo.     1863. 
MediohChirurgical  Society,  iJoyo/— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  No.  3.    8vo.     1863. 
Newton,  3femr«.— London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  April,  1863.    8vo. 
Petermami,  A,  Esq.  (the  £!ittor)~Mittheilungeu  aus  dem  Gresammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.    No.  3.    4to.    1863. 
Photographic  Society— J owmsA,  No.  132.    8vo.    1863. 
SiUiman,  Professor— AmenetJi  Journal  of  Science,  &c  for  April,  1863.    8yo. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  8,  1863. 

Sib  Bodsbick  I.  Mubchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Db.  Auoitstus  Voelckeb,  F.CS. 

oomuLTno  ohexir  or  thb  botal  AououLTirBAL  socnxT  or  bhqlasp. 

On  same  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Sails,  and  the 
Productive  Powers  of  the  Soils  of  England. 

In  all  fertile  soils  we  find  variable  quantities  of  organic  matter — ^ready- 
formed  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of 
iron,  chlorine,  phosphoric,  sulpharic,  and  silicic  acids ;  in  short,  all  the 
mineral  matters  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  These  minerals, 
or  ash-constituents,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  not  merely  acci- 
dental but  essential  materials,  without  a  proper  supply  of  which  no 
plant  can  grow  luxuriantly  and  come  to  fiill  maturity.  In  one  sense 
all  are  equally  important ;  for  the  absence  or  deficiency  in  the  soil  of 
one,  be  it  lime  or  potash,  phosphoric  or  silicic  acid,  is  detrimental  to 
the  luxuriant  development  of  the  vegetable  organbm.  No  one  who 
has  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  this  subject  will  hesitate  to  give 
assent  to  this  mineral  theory. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  the  productiveness  of  soils  with  the  pro- 
portion of  ash-constituents  of  plants  which  they  contain  ;  but  although 
in  some  cases  a  soil  may  be  unproductive  on  account  of  the  absence 
or  deficiency  of  lime  or  potash  or  phosphoric  or  any  other  mineral 
matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants,  in  the  majority  of 
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the  chemical  analysis  of  different  soils  affords  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  their  relative  productive  powers. 

The  combinations  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  exist 
in  the  soil,  their  unequal  or  uniform  distribution  in  the  surface^  the 
composition  and  physical  condition  of  the  subsoil,  the  relative  depth  of 
both,  the  porosity  of  the  land,  and  especially  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining,  as  well  as  modifying  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  crude 
manuring  agents  which  are  applied  to  the  land,  unquestionably  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  great  variations  which  we  notice  in  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  different  soils. 

Before  the  publication  of  Liebig's  celebrated  ^^  Chemistry  in  its 
Application  to  Agriculture,"  a  work  which  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  humus  theory,  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  a  soil  was  generally 
considered  to  depend  entirely  upon  its  physical  properties  and  the  pre- 
sence or  deficiency  of  humus.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Liebig's 
writings,  scientific  men  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  expected 
the  bare  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  and  ^e  ash-analyses  of  plants  would 
enable  them  to  discover  at  once  the  means  of  restoring  the  fertility  of 
land,  or  to  improve  it  by  certain  purely  mineral  manuring  mixtures, 
and  to  grow  on  it,  irrespective  of  its  natural  adaptation  to  the  growth 
of  particular  crops,  any  kind  and  almost  every  amount  of  agricultural 
produce. 

These  unphilosophical  views  have  rendered  agricultural  chemistry 
less  popular  than  formerly,  but  also  more  scientific  and  more  directly 
useful  to  the  enlightened  agriculturist. 

A  new  direction  to  chemico-agricultural  inquiries  was  given  about 
ten  years  ago  by  Professor  Way's  highly  important  researches  on  the 
absorptive  powers  of  soils  for  manure.  Professor  Way's  investigations 
originated  in  an  observation  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  IQrby  Hall,  York, 
who  found  that  soils  have  the  faculty  of  separating  anunonia  f^om  its 
solution. 

On  passing  solutions  of  ammonia  through  different  soils,  Way  found 
that  all  possess  the  power  of  retaining  ammonia,  some  more,  some  less. 
He  also  observed  that  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
absorbed  by  all  soils  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Still  more  important  are  his  experiments,  which  prove  that  cultivated 
soils  not  only  absorb  free  alkalies  and  acids,  but  have  likewise  the 
power  of  separating  ammonia,  potash,  and  other  bases  from  their  saline 
combinations. 

Professor  Way  principally  operated  with  simple  salts :  it  may 
therefore  be  urged,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  because  a  soil  absorbs  ammonia  when  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  passed  through  it,  the  same  absorption  will  take 
place  when  an  ammoniacal  salt  mixed  with  some  dozen  other  sub- 
stances is  filtered  through  it. 

I  therefore  operated  with  complex  liquids,  and  already,  in  1857, 
published  several  filtration  experiments  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 
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These  and  many  sabsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  all  *  soils 
not  only  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  potash,  ammonia, 
phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  and  other  mineral  matters,  but  also  of 
modifying  in  the  most  varied  way  the  composition  of  oomplex  saline 
solutions  which  are  passed  through  them. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  results  obtained  in  filtering  the 
same  kind  of  liquid  manure  through  two  very  different  soils  : — 

OoMFOsnioN  of  Liquid  Manuke  before  and  after  Filtration  through  Two  Soils 
from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oirencester. 


No.1. 
Calcareous  Clay  Soil. 

No.  2. 

Ferrogfaioas  Stefile 

Sandy  SoU. 

Au  imperial  it&uou 
contains:— • 

Before 
Contact 
withSolL 

After 

Contact 

with  Soil. 

Loss 

or  Gain. 

After 
Contact 
withSoiL 

Loss 

or  Gain. 

Water  and  Tolatile  ammonia 
compounds 

69,888-14 

(»1-2Y) 

234 
none 

11-48 
2-87 

16-92 
2-74 

40-36 
4-83 
3-94 
6*80 

69.886-60 

(20-81) 
34-77 
(1*84) 
(2-23) 

(78-63) 

•70 

2-66 

22*42 

1-17 

8-40 

none 

33-31 

•60 

2*88 

11-60 

--1-64 

--14-77 
+  14-18 
+     -36 
+     -42 
—12-64 

—  1-64 
+  2-56 
+  10-94 

—  1-70 
—13-62 

—  2-74 

—  7-04 

—  4  93 

—  1-06 
+  6-80 

—69,894-26 

—(33-16) 
—(2506) 
-a-70) 
—  (1*70) 
—(80-69) 

—  610 

—  207 

—  8  03 

—  -74 
—1201 
none 
—39-26 

—  1-92 

—  3-67 

—  7-90 

+  6-11 

OontaiMng:'- 
Ammonia,  as  carbonate 

humate  of  ammonia  • 
Organic  matters  .     .     . 
Containing  nitrogen 
Equal  to  ammonia   .    . 
Inorganic  matters    .    . 

Soluble  sIllcaT    .     .    . 

and 

—  2-43 
+  4-47 

—  -09 

—  -11 

-10-68 

+  2-76 

Oxide  of  iron 

+  2*07 

Lime    .          ... 

—  3*46 

Magnesia !     . 

—  2-13 

iPotosh      ...,'..     ^ 

—  4*91 

Chloride  of  potassium    .    .     . 
Chloride  of  sodium   .     .     .     • 

Sulphuricacid 

CaiWiic  add,  and  loss  .    .    . 

—  2-74 

—  1-10 

—  2-91 

—  -27 
+  2-10 

70,000-00 

70,000-00 

70,00000 

The  preceding  analytical  results,  amongst  other  particulars,  show : — 

1.  That  the  calcareous  clay  soil  absorbed  about  six  times  as  much 
ammonia  from  the  liquid  manure,  as  the  sterile  sandy  soil. 

2.  That  the  liquid  manure  in  contact  with  the  calcareous  clay  soil, 
becomes  much  richer  in  lime ;  whilst  during  its  passage  through  the 
sandy  soil,  it  becomes  purer  in  lime. 

3.  That  the  calcareous  soil  absorbed  much  more  potash  than  the 
sandy  soil. 

4.  That  chloride  of  sodium,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  other 
observers,  was  not  absorbed  to  any  extent  by  either  soil. 

5.  That  both  soils  removed  from  the  liquid  most  of  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

6.  That  the  liquid  in  passing  through  the  calcareous  soil  becomes 
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poorer ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  passing  through  the  sandy  soil  be- 
t  richer  in  soluble  silica. 


The  property  of  soils  to  store  up  food  for  plants  is  thus  not  con- 
fined to  one  particular  kind  of  fertilizing  matter,  but  it  applies  to  them 
all,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  way  which  is  modified  by  the  composition 
of  the  soil. 

In  these,  and  in  all  other  experiments  which  I  have  since  made, 
the  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric  add,  and  other  fertilizing  matters 
contained  in  a  solution  were  never  completely  absorbed  by  any  soil, 
however  weak  or  concentrated  the  solutions  were  that  were  filtered 
through  the  soil.  Indeed,  if  the  solution  of  saline  matters  which  are 
brought  into  contact  with  soil  are  very  dilute,  scarcely  any  absorption 
of  ammonia,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  takes  place. 

Sewage  of  towns,  on  account  of  the  very  diluted  condition  in  which 
this  liquid  is  usually  found,  in  percolating  through  a  soil  scarcely  leaves 
any  of  its  soluble  constituents  in  the  soil  in  a  fixed  or  less  soluble  form, 
although  the  soil  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  soluble  fertilizing  matters. 

All  soluble  saline  matters,  however  useful  or  necessary  they  may 
be,  impede  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  if  they  are  presented  too  abun- 
dantly or  in  too  concentrated  a  solution  to  the  roots  of  plants.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  to  transform  such  readily 
soluble  compounds  into  combinations  so  little  soluble  in  water,  that 
they  pass  in  common  life  as  insoluble,  but  which  are  still  sufficiently 
soluble  to  supply  the  growing  plant  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
mineral  food  in  a  state  of  solution. 

This  beautiful  power  of  soils  thus  not  only  eff^tually  prevents  the 
waste  in  fertilizing  matters  which  heavy  rains  would  otherwise  occasion, 
but  also  rectifies  in  a  great  measure  any  misapplication  which  may  be 
made  of  concentrated  soluble  fertilizers. 

The  power  of  soils  to  modify  manuring  matters  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  chemical  composition  of  £e  soil,  and  also  on  the  con- 
centration of  the  liquid  and  the  quantity  of  soluble  fertilizing  matters 
which  is  incorporated  with  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  is  penetrated 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  Hence  the  effect  which  one  and  the  same 
manure  is  capable  of  producing  varies  greatly  in  different  soils,  and 
also  with  a  rainy  or  dry  season. 

The  office  of  the  soil  is  not  merely  to  supply  mineral  food  to  plants, 
but  also  to  manufiicture,  so  to  say,  crude  food  into  a  condition  fit  for 
assimilation ;  to  prevent  injury  to  the  living  plant  by  too  large  an  accu- 
mulation of  soluble  matters  in  the  surface  soil ;  to  store  up  for  future 
use  such  an  excess ;  to  diffuse  it  equally  in  that  portion  of  the  land 
reached  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  to  modify  it  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  our  crops,  in  a  manner  differing  with  each  description 
of  land. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  the  absorbing  properties  of  soils,  the 
opinions  of  chemists  are  divided. 
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Liebig  regards  this  power  as  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with  the 
physical  power  which  charcoal  possesses  in  retaining  colouring  mat- 
ters, and  consequently  considers  the  soluble  fertilizing  matters  which 
are  brought  into  contact  and  absorbed  either  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  surface  soil,  as  present  in  what  he  calls  a  physical  state  of  com- 
bination. 

Professor  Way,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  absorption  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  double  silicates  of  alumina  in  the  soil. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  when  brought 
into  contact  with  lime,  according  to  Way,  parts  with  its  soda  and  takes 
up  lime.  When  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  thus  formed 
is  brought  into  contact  with  magnesia,  lime  passes  into  solution,  and  a 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia  is  formed ;  this  in  its  turn  is 
decomposed  by  a  salt  of  potash  ;  and  the  double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potash  by  a  salt  of  ammonia ;  thus  finally,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  ammonia  is  produced. 

Such  displacements  indeed  took  place  on  repeating  Way's  experi- 
ments :  but  when  a  preparation  made  after  Professor  Way's  directions, 
and  containing  silica,  alumina,  and  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  an  excess 
of  a  solution  containing  a  salt  of  potash,  ammonia  passes  into  the  solution 
and  potash  is  absorbed  by  the  preparation.  From  a  similar  preparation 
containing  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  a  lime 
salt  removes  potash,  and  lime  becomes  absorbed. 

But  as  in  no  case  I  have  been  able  to  notice  a  substitution  of  one 
base  for  another  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  no  double  silicate  of  a 
definite  composition  can  be  produced  by  Mr.  Way's  plan  of  operation, 
and  the  existence  of  such  definite  compounds  in  soils  has  never  been 
demonstrated,  I  would  suggest  a  different  cause  or  causes  which  are  in 
operation  when  potash,  ammonia,  and  other  fertilizing  matters  are  fixed 
in  the  soil. 

The  absorption  of  soluble  fertilizing  matters  by  soils  I  believe  may 
readily  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  well-known  chemical  facts.  The 
absorption  of  soluble  phosphates  or  phosphoric  acid  is  readily  explained 
by  the  affinity  which  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 
which  occur  in  every  fertile  soil,  possess  for  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  absorption  of  potash  and  ammonia,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  soil  have  a  great  share. 
Like  all  bases  of  the  formula  H«  O.,  these  oxides  in  a  hydrated  con- 
dition, in^relation  to  strong  alkalies,  are  weak  acids,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  have  a  tendency  to  unite  with  potash  or  ammonia  under 
fiivourable  circumstances. 

The  absorption  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
soils  accords  with  well-known  chemical  facts ;  and  as  these  sub- 
stances are  by  &r  the  most  important  fertilizing  airents,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  principal  absorptive  properties  of  soils  are  due  to 
chemical  and  not  to  purely  physical  causes. 

The  mechanical  or  physical  condition  of  soils,  however,  affects 
very  materially  their  productive  powers ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  soil  in  a 
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proper  physical  condition  that  the  chemical  properties  can  properly 
manifest  themselves. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  Liebig,  as  it  is  indeed  by  all  good  farmers, 
on  the  mechanical  cultivation  of  the  land.  Liebig  directs  special 
attention  to  the  physical  state  of  combination,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which 
the  mineral  matters  must  exist  in  the  surface  soil,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  of  utility  to  the  plant.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  term  '^  physical  state  of  combination,"  or  whether  we  assume 
that  mineral  food  must  be  presented  to  plants  in  solution,  or  in  some 
other  mysterious  form  variously  represented  in  Liebig's  ^*  Laws  of 
Husbandry,"  certainly  mineral  food  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  plants 
except  it  be  present  in  the  surface  soil  in  an  available  form.  The 
word  ^'  available,"  perhaps  conveys  as  correct  a  meaning  as  the  more 
novel  and  less  graphic  expression,  ^<  physical  state  of  combination." 

In  such  an  available  condition  mineral  food  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  surface  soil,  unless  water  can  freely  percolate  through  the 
land.  This  is  effected  by  various  mechanical  means,  such  as  subsoil- 
ing,  trench-ploughing,  surface  stirring,  &c.  By  all  these  means  the 
porosity,  and  with  it  its  capillary  attraction,  is  improved.  As  soon  as 
continued  dry  and  warmer  weather  sets  in  and  vegetation  makes  a 
fresh  start,  the  mineral  food  prepared  previously  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  soil  begins  to  move  in  an  upward  direction.  With  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  from  the  sur&ce,  fresh  food  is  conveyed  into  the  sur- 
face soil  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  the  fertility  of  the  latter  is 
again  restored.  The  appearance  of  nitre,  and  simik^  saline  efflores- 
cences on  the  surface  of  soils  during  long-continued  dry  weather, 
8ttfficientiy  shows  the  display  of  capillary  attraction. 

This  explains  why  the  exhausted  surface  of  land,  abounding  at  a 
greater  depth  in  mineral  riches,  remains  unproductive  when  it  rests  on 
an  impervious  undrained  subsoil  ;  why  winter-fallow  does  not 
materially  restore  the  fertility  of  the  surface  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  repeated  ploughings,  subsoiling,  and  similar  mechanical  operations, 
tending  to  increase  its  porosity ;  and  why  in  a  well-cultivated  day- 
soil  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant  when  the  intervals  between  wet  and 
dry  weather  are  neither  too  short  nor  too  prolonged. 

Looking  at  the  diffisrent  soils  of  England,  we  meet  with  two  ex- 
tremes,—naturally  barren  sands  and  rich  fertile  clays.  Between  these 
two  extremes  we  find  all  gradations;  some  partaking  more  of  the 
characters  of  the  one  class,  and  others  more  of  the  properties  of  rich 
day  land. 

Many  originally  barren  soils,  by  dint  of  abundant  manuring,  the 
cultivation  of  green  crops,  which  are  consumed  on  the  land  by  ratten- 
ing sheep,  by  the  purchase  of  oil-cakes  and  other  kinds  of  concentrated 
food,  and  the  increased  production  of  home-made  manure,  have  been 
brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  although  in  this  im- 
proved condition  they  yield  laige  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  roots,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  their  permanent  fertility  has  been  materially 
increased.    Left  to  themsdves,  they  soon  again  become  unproductive, 
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and  therefore  require  constantly  a  renewal  of  those  conititaents  which 
are  removed  in  the  crops  grown  on  such  land.  High  farming,  in  refer- 
ence to  light  sandy  soils,  restores  to  the  land  infinitely  more  mineral 
matter  of  the  most  valuable  kind  than  is  removed  in  the  corn-crops 
sold  oiF  the  farm.  As  regards  such  land,  high  firming  cannot  there- 
fore be  called  a  system  of  robbery. 

Deep,  rich  clay-soils,  on  the  other  hand,  often  contain,  practically 
speaking,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia, 
soluble  silica,  &c.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter  taken  from  such 
land  by  a  long  succession  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  is  quite  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  to  that  existing  in  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of 
soil. 

The  actual  state  of  fertility  of  land,  however,  does  not  so  much 
depend  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  mineral  plant-food  in  a  given 
depth  of  soil,  as  upon  the  proportion  which  exists  in  the  surface  in  an 
available  condition,  or  as  Liebig  calls  it  a  '^  physical  state  of  com- 
bination/' 

Mechanical  cultivation,  the  judicious  use  of  amraoniacal  manures, 
the  restoration  of  particular  mineral  matters  which,  like  phosphoric 
acid,  are  most  speedily  removed  from  the  surface  and  alternate  crop- 
ping, are  some  of  the  means  of  repairing  the  fertility  of  the  surface. 

On  light  sandy  soils,  deficient  in  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other 
mineral  matters,  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  avoided ; 
but  on  soils  abounding  in  mineral  food,  such  dressings  may  be  used 
witii  great  advantage. 

Ammoniacal  salts  certainly  increase  the  solubility  of  mineral  mat- 
ters and  promote  their  diffusion  in  the  soil.  Still,  maJdng  all  allowance 
for  this,  they  appear  to  have  a  special  effect  on  some  crops  and  not  on 
others.  Thus  cereals  are  improved  by  them,  but  not  clover  or  beans. 
In  a  series  of  most  valuable  experiments  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
the  plots  continually  manured  with  mineral  matters  produced  only  a 
slightly  increased  crop  of  wheat,  nor  was  the  produce  increased  to  any 
extent  in  those  years  in  which  mineral  manures  were  put  on  the  land 
every  alternate  year ;  whereas  in  the  years  in  which  ammoniacal  salts 
were  applied  alternately  one  year  and  mineral  matters  the  following, 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  was  obtained,  which  was  like- 
wise the  case  when  ammoniacal  salts  were  continuously  used  year  after 
year. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  fertilizing 
matters,  it  may  be  stated  that  ammonia  or  nitrates  unquestionably  are 
most  useful  substances,  which  the  intelligent  farmer  may  turn  into 
profitable  account,  and  the  unreasoning  one  often  abuses  in  a  high 
degree. 

But  as  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  rain  invariably  contain  both 
ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  as  all  cultivated  soils  contain  both  ready- 
formed  ammonia  and  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  which  on  gradual 
decomposition  furnish  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  or  both,  the  application 
to  the  soil  of  nitrates  or  ammoniacal  salts  is  not  of  the  same  essential 
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primary  importance  as  that  of  those  mineral  matters  in  which  the 
land  is  deficient.  Magnesia,  lime,  silica,  sulphuric  add,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  even  potash,  are  either  present  in  most  soils  in  great 
abundaiice,  or  if  deficient  in  particular  soils,  may  be  economically 
incorporated  with  them  in  the  shape  of  marl,  burnt  clay,  or  gypsum, 
by  the  consumption  of  purchased  food  on  the  land.  All  these  mineral 
matters  have  much  less  value  than  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  but 
sparingly  distributed  in  most  soils,  and  is  largely  required  by  all 
plants.  Accordingly  the  removal  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  land 
leads  more  rapidly  to  partial  exhaustion,  especially  of  naturally  poor 
soils,  than  the  removal  of  any  other  ash-constituent.  Fortunately 
modem  science  and  commercial  enterprise  have  brought  to  light  the 
fact,  that  large  deposits  of  phosphatic  materials  occur  far  more 
abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  than  was  supposed  not  many 
years  ago. 

[Of  the  phosphatic  materials  actually  used  in  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  the  following  were  exhibited: — 
South  American  bone-ash ;  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  coprolites ; 
apatite  from  Norway ;  phosphorite  from  Estremadura ;  Sombrero,  or 
rock  guano,  and  phosphatic  crusts,  from  Monk's  Island,  Jarvis 
Island,  Baker  Island,  and  various  other  small  islets  in  the  Caribbsean 
Sea.J 

Should  the  supply  of  Peruvian  guano  come  to  an  end,  which  it  will 
before  many  years,  English  agriculturists  will  still  continue  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  commercial  enterprise,  manufacturing  skill  and  capital, 
more  extended  agricultural  knowledge,  steam-power  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  intelligent  labour  and  applied  science  have 
already  conferred  upon  this  highly-favoured  country. 

Conclusive  proofs  can  be  given,  showing  that  so  far  from  being  in 
a  progressive  state  of  exhaustion,  the  productiveness  of  the  soils  of 
England  has  wonderfully  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  that 
the  deplorable  but  hitherto  unavoidable  loss  which  the  sanitary  laws 
of  a  civilized  country  necessitate,  is  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  amount  of  mineral  riches  in  the  great  majority  of 
soils,  and  with  the  abundant  restoration  of  fertilizing  matters  to  natur- 
ally poor  land. 

[A.  v.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  15,1863. 

Sib  Hanbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Yice-PresideDt, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Odlino,  Esq.  M.B.  F.B.S. 

MORETASY  TO  THB  CBEMICAL  aOCIXR. 

On  the  Molecule  of  Water. 

Does  the  molecule  of  water  consist  of  a  single  combining  proportion 
of  hydrogen  having  the  relative  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  com- 
bining proportion  of  oxygen  having  the  relative  weight  8,  or  does  it 
consist  of  two  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  the 
relative  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  combining  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  relative  weight  16  ?  In  other  words,  ought  the  molecule 
of  water  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  HO',  in  which  O'  stands 
for  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  by  the  formula  HaO'',  in  which 
O''  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  ?  The  question  is  entirely 
one  of  fact  If  tlie  hydrogen  of  water  is  experimentally  indivisible,  it 
necessarily  constitutes  an  indivisible  proportion,  or  atomic  proportion, 
or  so  called  atom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  experimentally  divisible 
into  two  equal  parts,  it  must  consist  of  at  least  two  atomic  proportions, 
or  two  atoms. 

Similar  questions  with  regard  to  the  molecular  formulae  of  other 
compounds  have  been  decided  with  an  almost  absolute  unanimity. 
Thus  chlorhydric  or  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight 
of  hydrogen  united  with  35*5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  and  its 
molecule  is  represented  by  the  formula  HCl,  in  which  H  stands  for  a 
single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  CI  for  a  single  combining 
proportion  of  chlorine,  having  35^  times  the  weight  of  the  single 
combining  proportion  of  hydrogen. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hy- 
drogen united  with  10*3  parts  by  weight  of  phosphorus*  Its  molecule, 
however,  is  not  represented  by  the  formula  HP',  in  which  H  stands  for 
a  single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  having  the  relative  weight  1, 
and  V*  for  a  single  combining  proportion  of  phosphorus  having  the 
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relative  weight  10*3  ;  but  by  the  formula  HaF'',  in  which  H.  stands  for 
three  separable  proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  the  relative 
weight  ly  and  P'"  for  a  single  indivisible  proportion  of  phosphorus 
having  the  relative  weight  31. 

Silicated  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
united  with  7  parts  by  weight  of  silicon.  Its  molecule,  however,  is 
not  represented  by  the  formula  HSi^  in  which  Si'  stands  for  7  parts  of 
silicon  ;  or  yet  by  the  formula  HaSi'",  in  which  Si'"  stands  for  21  parts 
of  silicon,  as  the  resemblance  in  properties  between  silicated  and  phos- 
phoretted  hydrogen  might  seem  to  require ;  but  by  the  formula 
H^Si"'',  in  which  H4  stands  for  four  separable  proportions  of  hydrogen 
having  each  the  relative  weight  1,  while  Si""  stands  for  a  single  indi* 
visible  proportion  of  silicon  having  the  relative  weight  28. 

Why  then  do  chemists  represent  chlorhydric  acid,  and  its  prototype 
fluorhydric  acid,  as  each  containing  one  combining  proportion  of  hy- 
dn^en  ;  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  its  prototype  ammonia,  as  each 
containing  three  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  ;  and  silicated 
hydrogen,  and  its  prototype  marsh-gas,  as  each  containing  four  com- 
bining proportions  of  hydrogen?  For  all  are  agreed  that  in  the 
molecules  of  fluorhydric  acid  and  chlorhydric  acid  there  is  one  part  of 
hydrogen  united  with  19  parts  of  fluorine,  and  35*5  parts  of  chlorine 
respectively;  that  in  the  molecules  of  ammonia  and  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  there  are  three  parts  of  hydrogen  united  with  14  parts  of 
nitrogen,  and  31  parts  of  phosphorus  respectively ;  and  that  in  the 
molecules  of  marsh-gas  and  silicated  hydrogen  there  are  four  parts  of 
hydrogen  united  with  12  parts  of  carbon,  and  28  parts  of  silicon 
respectively. 

The  reasons  by  which  chemists  are  induced  to  be  so  seemingly  in- 
consequent are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  recondite  ;  but 
the  reason  of  greatest  weight  and  most  obvious  character  is  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  of  substitution  ;  by  which  is  meant  the  change 
effected  in  the  composition  of  various  bodies,  by  the  abstraction  of 
certain  of  their  constituent  elements,  and  the  introduction  of  certain 
other  elements  or  groupings  in  their  stead.  Thus  we  have  sodium- 
alcohol,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common  alcohol  is  sub- 
stituted by  its  equivalent  of  sodium  ;  bromaniline,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  hydrogen  of  conunon  aniline  is  substituted  by  its  equivalent  of 
bromine  ;  nitrophenol,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common 
phenol  is  substituted  by  its  equivalent  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen ;  and 
so  in  very  many  other  instances.  Now  the  conclusions  deducible 
from  the  phenomena  of  substitution,  whether  elementary  or  compound, 
direct  or  indirect,  obvious  or  latent,  are,  as  will  presently  appear,  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  molecular  formulae  of  com- 
pound bodies. 

It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  must 
contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen,  because  we  are  able  to  replace 
), },  i,  and  i  of  its  hydrogen  by  four  successive  substitutions,  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  bodies  differing  from  one  another  by  a  regular  gradation 
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of  properties.  Thus  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
marsh-gas  is  a  compound  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of  marsh-gas  is 
replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine ;  so  that  if  we  consider  the  mole- 
cule of  marsh-gas  to  consist  of  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen 
united  with  3  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  then  the  molecule  of  its 
chloro-derivative  will  consist  of  one  combining  proportion  of  chlorine 
united  with  3  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  ;  or  if  we  represent  the  mole- 
cule of  marsh-gas  to  consist  of  four  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen 
united  with  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  then  the  molecule  of  its 
chloro-derivative  must  consist  of  four  combining  proportions  of  chlorine 
united  with  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon ;  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


C'=:3 

C""  = 

12 

(3) 

HC 

H4C"" 

(12) 

(«a) 

8HC'.  CIC 

CI  H,C"" 

(12) 
(12) 
(12) 
(12) 

(6) 

HC.  CIC 

C1.H,C"" 

(12) 

HC.8C1C 

C1,H  C" 

(3) 

CiC 

C1«C"" 

Now  exactly  intermediate  between  the  original  hydride  and  the 
final  chloride  is  a  body  which  contains  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  equi- 
valent proportions,  and  which  consequently  cannot  be  represented  with 
less  than  6  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  may  of  course  be  represented 
with  12  parts ;  while  intermediate  between  this  body  and  marsh-gas 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  it  and  chloride  of  carbon  on  the  other, 
are  two  additional  compounds,  the  one  containing  three  combining 
proportions  of  hydrogen  and  one  combining  proportion  of  chlorine,  the 
other  containing  three  combining  proportions  of  chlorine  and  one  com- 
bining proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  both  of  them  consequently  incapable 
of  being  represented  with  less  than  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon. 
There  are  thus  two  sets  of  formulae  presented  for  selection ;  the  one  re- 
presenting the  above-mentioned  compounds  with  unequal  quantities  of 
carbon  by  the  simplest  possible  individual  formulae,  the  other  repre- 
senting them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  constituent  carbon  by  the 
simplest  possible  series  of  formulae ;  and  a  little  consideration  has  led 
chemists  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  formulae  in  the  second 
column  do,  while  those  in  the  first  column  do  not,  express  the  actual 
correlations  of  the  bodies  represented.  For  these  bodies  manifest  in 
every  respect  a  regular  seriation  of  properties,  such  as  necessarily  would 
be  the  case  if  their  molecules  differed  from  one  another  only  by  a 
gradually  increasing  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen ;  but  such  as 
could  not  be  the  case  if  the  constituent  carbon  of  their  respective 
molecules  varied  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  12,  or  even  of  3  to  6.  Moreover, 
by  adopting  the  formula  H4C''''  for  marsh-gas  we  perceive  at  once 
why  in  its  chloro-derivatives  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  should  always 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  fourths.     But  if  marsh-gas  is  to 
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be  represented  by  the  formula  HC,  and  its  chloro-derivatives  regarded 
as  compounds  of  HC  with  CICS  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  compounds  of  I  HC  with  2  or  5,  or  6  of  CIC,  or  of  2  HC  with 
3  CIC,  &c.,  in  which  the  hydrogen  would  stand  to  the  chlorine  in  the 
relation  of  a  third,  or  of  two-thirds,  or  of  a  fifth,  or  of  a  sixth,  &c. 
But  with  the  tetrahydric  model,  corresponding  to  the  formula  H4C"S 
and  represented  below,  the  successive  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of 
marsh-gas  in  fourths,  and  in  no  other  proportion,  becomes  perfectly 
InteDigible,  thus : — 

H,C  C1H,C         C1,H.C  C1.HC  Cl^C 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh-gas,  there  are  produced  in 
succession  monochloromethene,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen 
is  displaced  by  chlorine ;  then  dichloromethene,  in  which  two-fourths 
of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlorine  ;  then  trichloromethene  or 
chloroform,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by 
chlorine ;  and  lastly,  tetrachloromethene,  in  which  all  four- fourths  of 
the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlorine.  If,  then,  we  take  1  relative 
part  of  hydrogen  as  the  least  indivisible  proportion  of  hydrogen  that 
can  enter  into  a  combination,  it  is  evident  that  the  molecule  of  marsh- 
gas  must  contain  four  such  parts,  or  four  combining  proportions,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  case  of  ammonia  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  marsh-gas. 
When  we  effect  the  substitution  of  some  elemebt  or  grouping  for  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia,  the  substituted  and  remaining  hydrogen  are  not 
related  to  one  another  in  fourths,  as  happens  with  marsh-gas,  but 
always  in  thirds.  When,  for  instance,  potassium  is  heated  in  ammonia, 
there  is  produced  the  compound  known  as  potassamide,  which  consbts 
of  one  combining  proportion  of  potassium,  and  two  combining  propor- 
tions of  hydrogen — one-third  of  potassium  and  two-thirds  of  hydrogen 
— united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  Again,  when  ammonia 
is  acted  on  by  iodine,  there  is  produced  the  very  explosive  body  known 
as  diniodamide,  which  consists  of  two  combining  proportions  of  iodine 
and  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen — two-thirds  of  iodine  and 
one-third  of  hydrogen — united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen. 
While  if  we  act  upon  ammonia  by  excess  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  the 
highly-dangerous  compound  known  as  trichloramide  or  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 
But  the  most  satis&ctory  evidence  of  the  trihydric  character  of  am- 
monia is  afforded  by  Hofinann's  experiments  on  the  volatile  organic 
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bases,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  replacing  one^third,  two-thirds,  and 
three-thirds  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  one  and  the  same  radicle, 
and  by  a  continuation  of  one  and  the  same  process  ;  thus : — 


N'  =  4-7 


(4-7)  HN' 

(u    )  2HN'.     EtN' 

(u    )  HN'.  2Et  W 

'(4-7)  EtN' 


N'"  =  14. 


H,N"' 

Et  H,N'" 

Et,  H  N'" 

Et,  N'" 


The  composition  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  cannot  possibly 
be  expressed  with  less  than  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  whilst  that 
of  ammonia  and  triethylamine  might  be  represented  with  one-third  of 
that  quantity,  or  with  4*7  parts.  But  all  four  bodies  present  such  a 
marked  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  such  a  regular  gradation  of 
properties,  as  could  not  be  the  case  unless  their  respective  molecules 
were  strictly  comparable  in  constitution.  For  instance,  their  boiling 
points  and  vapour-densities  increase  by  a  regular  progression,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  increase  in  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen  ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  boiling  point  and  vapour-density  of  a 
body  containing  but  one  proportion  of  ethyl  and  4*7  parts  of  nitrogen 
would  bear  no  relation  of  series  to  the  boiling  points  and  vapour- 
densities  of  bodies  containing  three  proportions  of  conjoint  hydrogen 
and  ethyl  united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  Moreover,  by 
adopting  the  trihydric  model  for  ammonia,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
H»N"',  we  perceive  at  once  why  the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  must 
take  place  in  thirds ;  or,  in  other  words,  why  we  cannot  obtain  ammonias 
in  which  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  equi- 
valent substitution,  but  only  those  in  which  one- third  or  two-thirds  is 
80  replaced ;  thus  : — 

H,N'"  EtH,N"'  EtJBQ^'"  Et,N"' 

&   ^   fr   F 

Again,  ammonias  are  known  to  chemists  in  which  two-thirds  of  the 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one,  and  the  remaining  third  of  hydrogen  by 
some  other  radicle ;  or  in  which  all  three  thirds  are  replaced  by  three 
different  radicles,  as  instanced  by  diethyl-phenylamine  Et^PhN'",  and 
methyl-ethyl-phenylamine  MeEtPhN'",  for  example. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  bodies,  such  as  marsh-gas  and  silicated 
hydrogen,  of  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  fourths  at  four 
successive  stages,  and  which  are  consequently  represented  with  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  that  there  are  other  bodies,  such  as  ammonia 
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and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  of  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable 
in  thirds  at  three  Buccessive  stages,  and  which  are  consequently  repre- 
sented with  tliree  atoms  of  hydrogen, — it  is  not  d  priori  improbable  that 
there  may  be  yet  other  bodies,  such  as  water  and  sulphydric  add,  in 
which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  halves  at  two  successive  stages, 
and  which  must  consequently  be  represented  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  If  we  act  upon  water  by'  excess  of  metallic  sodium,  for 
instance,  we  obtain  the  compound  known  as  oxide  of  sodium ;  and 
accordingly  as  we  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by  the  formula 
HO',  in  which  O'  stands  for  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  by  the 
formula  H,0'',  in  which  O"  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  so 
must  we  represent  oxide  of  sodium  by  the  formula  NaO',  or  N&jb"; 
thus  : — 


0'  =  8 


HO' 

HO'.NaO' 
NaO' 


O"  =  16 


H,0" 

NaH  O" 

Na,0" 


But  exactly  intermediate  between  water  and  oxide  of  sodium,  we 
have  the  very  definite  compound  known  as  hydrate  of  sodium,  which 
consists  of  one  combining  proportion  of  sodium  and  one  combining 
proportion  of  hydrogen  united  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
which  cannot  be  represented  save  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
Now,  just  as  the  tiiree  intermediate  bodies  between  marsh-gas  and 
chloride  of  carbon  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  12 
parts  of  carbon,  so  that  all  five  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  series ;  just  as  the  two  intermediate  bodies  between  ammonia  and 
triethylamine  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  14  parts 
of  nitrogen,  so  that  all  four  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the 
same  series  ;  so  must  the  intermediate  body  between  water  and  oxide 
of  sodium  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  16  parts  of 
oxygen,  so  that  all  three  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
series.  If  marsh-gas  and  chloride  of  carbon  must  be  represented  by 
formulae  similar  to  those  of  their  intermediate  bodies,  and  consequently 
with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  respectively  ;  if  ammonia 
and  triethylamine  must  be  represented  by  formulsB  ancdogous  to  those 
of  their  intermediate  bodies,  and  consequently  with  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  respectively  ;  then  water  and  oxide  of  sodium 
must  be  represented  by  formulae  analogous  to  that  of  their  intermediate 
body,  and  consequently  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  sodium 
respectively.  In  the  intermediate  carbon-bodies,  the  remaining  and 
replaced  hydrogen  form  fourths  of  the  whole ;  in  the  intermediate 
nitn^n  bodies,  the  remaining  and  replaced  hydrogen  form  thirds  of 
the  whole ;  while  in  the  intermediate  oxygen  compound,  the  remaining 
and  replaced  hydrogen  form  halves  of  the  whole.  Hence,  if  the 
molecule  of  marsh-gas  is  to  be  represented  by  a  tetrahydric  model,  and 
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that  of  ammonia  by  a  trihydric  model,  then  the  molecule  of  water 
must  be  represented  by  a  dihydric  model ;  thus : — 

H,0"  NaHO"  Na,0" 


Bi      |i 


When  water  is  acted  upon  by  metallic  sodium,  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  expels  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  form  the  well-defined 
body  hydrate  of  sodium,  and  the  action  proceeds  no  further.  But 
when  melted  hydrate  of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  approaching  that  of 
redness,  is  acted  upon  by  metallic  sodium,  a  second  equivalent  of 
sodium  turns  out  a  second  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  produce  oxide  of 
sodium.  This  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  water  by  sodium  at  two 
successive  stages, — the  first  stage  of  replacement  taking  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  the  second  stage  at  a  dull  red  heat, — is  even  better 
defined  than  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  ethyl  at 
three  successive  stages,  and  than  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of 
marsh-gaa  by  chlorine  at  four  successive  stages. 

But  the  formation  of  ether  from  water  by  Williamson's  process, 
afibrds  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  Hofmann  s  formation  of  triethy- 
lamine  from  ammonia.  Water  HtO'^  when  acted  upon  by  potassium, 
yields  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  potassic  water  KHO".  Hydrate  of 
potassium  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  alcohol,  or  ethylated 
water  EtHO".  Alcohol  acted  upon  by  potassium  yields  potassium- 
alcohol,  or  ethylated  potassic  water  EtKO".  Potassium-alcohol  acted 
on  by  iodide  of  methyl  yields  the  first  mixed  ether,  or  methylated  ethyl- 
water  EtMeO";  and  when  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields 
common  ether,  or  ethylated  ethyl-water  EtaO".  None  of  &e  inter- 
mediate bodies  can  be  represented  save  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
hence  the  terminal  bodies  being  members  of  the  same  series,  must  be 
also  represented  with  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  intimate  relations 
and  analogies  of  ethylated  methyl-water  EtMeO"  anddiethylated  water 
EtaO",  as  regards  modes  of  formation,  modes  of  decomposition,  boil- 
ing point,  vapour-density,  &c.,  will  not  allow  the  molecule  of  the 
mixed  ether  to  be  represented  with  16  parts,  and  that  of  the  common 
ether  with  only  8  parts  of  oxygen  ;  any  more  than  the  relations  and 
analogies  of  ethyl-methyl-phenyLamine  EtMePhN"'  and  triethylamine 
EttN  will  allow  the  molecule  of  the  former  compound  to  be  repre- 
sented with  14  parts,  and  that  of  the  latter  with  only  4*7  parts  of 
nitrogen. 

With  regard  to  chlorhydric  acid,  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  in 
the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen ;  the  substitution  taking  place  at  once 
or  not  at  all.  We  have,  for  instance,  chloride  of  hydrogen  HCl,  chloride 
of  ethyl  EtCl,  and  chloride  of  sodium  NaCl,  but  no  intermediate 
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bodies ;   whence  the  representation  of  chlorhydric  acid  by  the  simple 
monhydric  model,  thus  : — 

HCl  NaCl 


In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  chemical  parallel,  there  is  one 
very  remarkable  physical  relation  subsisting  between  marsh-gas, 
ammonia,  water,  and  chlorhydric  acid,  namely,  that  all  four  molecules 
occupy  the  same  bulk.  Two  cubic  feet,  for  instance,  of  chlorhydric 
acid-gas  HCI,  yield  1  cubic  foot  of  hydrc^en  and  1  cubic  foot  of 
chlorine.  Two  cubic  feet  of  steam  HtO,  3rield  2  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen  and  1  cubic  foot  of  oxygen.  Two  cubic  feet  of  ammonia 
n^N,  yield  3  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  and  1  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen ; 
while  two  cubic  feet  of  marsh-gas  H4C,  yield  4  cubic  feet  of  hy- 
drogen and  a  quantity  of  carbon  of  which  the  gaseous  volume  has 
not  been  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  With  equal  volumes  of  all  four 
gases,  the  marsh-gas  contains  four  times  as  much,  the  ammonia  three 
times  as  much,  and  the  steam  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as  the  chlor- 
hydric acid. 

Many  other  arguments  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  mole- 
cular weight  of  water  is  18,  corresponding  to  the  formula  HjO",  and 
not  9,  corresponding  to  the  formula  HO'.  Thus  water  is  concerned 
as  the  agent  or  product  of  some  chemical  reaction  more  frequently 
than  any  other  body  with  which  chemists  are  acquainted ;  but  in  no 
well-defined  reaction  do  we  ever  find  the  reacting  or  resulting  water 
expressible  by  9  parts,  or  three  times  9  parts,  or  five  times  9  parts, 
&c.,  but  in  every  case  by  18  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  18  parts,  as 
instanced  in  the  following  examples,  which  might  be  increased  in- 
definitely : — 

.   I^ormation  of  NUro-benzoL 

C3.         +     HNO,       =    CA(NO,)  +      H,0"  or  2  HO' 

Decomposition  of  Zinc-ethyL 
2C,H.  +     ZnH,0.     =»    Zn(C,H,),    +    2H,0"  or  4  HO' 

Formation  of  Hydro-bemamide, 
3CyHe0      +     2H,N        =    C„H„N,      +    3H,0"  or  6  HO' 

Decomposition  of  Pentachloride  of  Phosphortis. 
H,P04     +    5HC1        =    PCU  +    4H,0"  or  8  HO' 
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Again,  in  the  great  majority  of  direct  compounds  which  water  forms 
with  other  bodies,  the  combining  water  necessarily  constitutes  18  parts, 
or  some  multiple  of  18  parts ;  and  when  two  or  more  bodies  differ  from 
one  another  by  the  quantities  of  water  they  respectively  contain,  the 
differential  quantity  always  amounts  to  18  parts  or  some  multiple  of 
18  parts,  thus:— 


C.oH„ 

Turpentine. 

Co  Hi.  .    H,0 

or    C»H„0 

Monhydrate. 

\j\n  Hie  •  SUgO 

or    C»JH«0, 

Dihydrate. 

C|0Xi|o  •  oHgO 

or    C|oH«0, 

Trihydrate. 

CNH 

Prussic  Acid. 

CNH  .    H.0 

or    CNH.O 

Formamide. 

CNH  .  2H,0 

or    CNH5O, 

Formate  of  Ammonia.                               \ 

Several  chemists,  during  what  may  be  termed  the  transitional  stage 
of  their  views,  were  accustomed  to  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by 
the  formula  H|0't,  in  which  O'  stands  for  8  parts  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  by  the  formula  HtO'',  in  which  O''  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen.  But  the  use  of  this  formula  really  showed  an  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  grouuds  upon  which  the  abandonment  of  the 
simpler  formula  HO'  was  based ;  for  if  the  molecule  of  water  is  to 
be  represented  with  two  proportions  of  hydrogen,  because  its  hydrogen 
is  divisible  into  two  parts,  invertendo  it  must  be  represented  with  but 
one  proportion  of  oxygen,  because  its  oxygen  is  indivisible.  Now  that, 
the  oxygen  of  water  is  indivisible  is  acknowledged  alike  by  those  who 
use  the  formula  HgO"  and  those  who  use,  or  rather  used,  the  formula 
H,0  a  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  representation  of  the  oxygen  of 
water  by  the  expression  O'l  is  quite  unwarrantable,  for  the  conception 
of  two  inseparable  proportions  of  oxygen  having  each  the  value  8, 
amounts  after  all  to  that  of  a  single  ibcuvisible  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  value  16. 

That  the  oxygen  not  only  of  water  but  of  all  other  well-defined 
oxygenated  molecules  always  amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of 
16  parts,  is  abundantly  evident.  For  the  composition  alone  of  the 
great  majority  of  oxygenated  bodies,  prevents  them  from  being  repre- 
sented save  with  16  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts  of  oxygen,  just  as 
the  composition  of  chloroform  prevents  its  being  represented  save 
with  12  parts  of  carbon  ;  and  as  the  composition  of  ethylamine  prevents 
its  being  represented  save  with  14  parts  of  nitrogen.  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  oxygenated  bodies,  their  mere  composition  would  allow 
them  to  be  represented  with  only  8  or  some  odd  multiple  of  8  parts  of 
oxygen,  but  their  several  relations  to  other  bodies  belonging  to  the 
more  numerous  class  prevents  them  from  being  represented  with  so 
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Although  many  fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
photometers  by  a  comparison  of  the  blackness  produced  by  sunlight 
upon  photographic  paper,  it  was  found  that  in  this  way  the  desired  end 
could  be  attained  by  attention  to  certain  essential  conditions. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  in 
which  photographic  sensitized  paper  could  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
for  definite  times  measured  by  small  fractions  of  a  second.  This 
instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  about 
J-seconds,  by  whose  oscillation  a  sheet  of  darkened  mica  is  withdrawn 
from,  and  brought  back  over,  a  horizontal  strip  of  paper  prepared 
with  chloride  of  silver,  and  fixed  in  a  constant  position  relative  to  the 
pendulum  and  sheet  of  mica.  The  time  during  which  each  point  in 
the  length  of  the  strip  is  exposed  is  different,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
for  each  point  can  be  calculated  when  the  length  and  position  of  the  strip, 
and  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  are  given. 

The  strip  of  sensitive  paper  presents,  after  exposure,  a  gradual 
diminution  of  shade  from  dark  to  light,  and  for  each  shade  the  time 
of  exposure  is  known.  In  order  that  such  a  graduated  strip  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light,  we  require  : — 

1.  To  know  the  relation  existing  between  the  several  tints  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light  necessary  to  produce  such  tints. 

2.  To  construct  sensitive  paper  which  shall  always  possess  the 
same  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  can  easily  be  prepared  when  required. 

It  was  found,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  it  was  possible, 
by  adhering  strictly  to  a  certain  method  of  manipulation,  to  prepare 
standard  papers  which,  when  made,  possess  a  constant  degree  of  sensi- 
tiveness ;  so  that  if  the  same  light  falls  upon  them,  the  papers  are 
always  coloured  to  the  same  tint. 

Experiment  likewise  showed  that  the  tint  attained  by  such  a  paper 
was  constant  when  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  it  also  remained 
constant ;  so  that  light  of  the  intensity  50  falling  upon  the  paper  for 
the  time  1,  produced  the  same  blackening  effect  as  light  of  the  inten- 
sity 1  falling  upon  it  for  the  time  50. 

Knowing  this  law,  which  r^ulates  the  degree  of  shade  of  the 
paper,  and  having  a  surface  of  a  perfectly  constant  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness, it  is  easy  to  obtain  absolute  measurements  of  the  chemical  actiou 
of  light  For  this  purpose  an  arbitrary  unit  of  measurement  is  chosen, 
by  making  a  standard  tint  or  paint  which  can  be  easily  and  exactly 
reproduced  at  any  time. 

The  quantity  of  light  which  shall,  in  a  second  or  the  unit  of  time, 
produce  a  blackening  effect  on  the  standard  photographic  paper  equal 
to  that  of  the  standard  tint,  is  said  to  have  the  chemical  intensity  1. 
If  the  time  needed  to  produce  this  same  tint  is  found  by  experiment 
with  the  pendulum-photometer  to  be  2  seconds,  then  the  chemical 
intensity  is  one-half,  and  so  on. 

All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of 
the  chemical  action  of  diffuse  daylight  or  sunlight,  is  to  be  able  to  find 
the  time  necessary  to  effect  a  blackening  of  the  normal  paper  equal  in 
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shade  to  the  standard  tint.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  graduated 
strip  made  in  the  pendulum-photometer. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  these  tmts,  the  ordinary 
daylight  or  even  lamplight  cannot  be  used,  as  a  change  would 
thereby  be  produced  on  the  sensitive  paper.  A  light  which  does  not 
act  chemically  must  be  used ;  such  a  light  is  the  monochromatic  soda- 
fiame.  The  light  from  this  flame  possesses  another  advantage,  namely, 
that  the  unavoidable  differences  of  colour  are  not  seen ;  variation  in 
shade  alone  being  perceptible.  The  speaker  exhibited  the  accuracy  of 
this  method  of  observing  coincidence  in  shade  by  means  of  a  large 
model  of  the  instrument. 

By  help  of  this  soda-flame  the  coincidence  of  shade  of  the  gradu- 
ated strip  with  the  standard  tint  can  be  read  off  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. This  fact,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  constant 
sensitive  paper,  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  tables,  extracted 
from  the  detailed  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1863. 

Papers  variously  prepared  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the 
same  light. 

Each  reading  is  the  mean  of  several  observations ;  identity  in  the 
numbers  shows  identity  in  the  shade,  and,  therefore,  the  constant  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  papers. 

The  standard  paper  is  prepared  by  soaking  photographic  paper  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt  of  given  strength  (3  to  100),  and  then  allowing 
it  to  lie  upon  the  surface  of  a  silver  solution  (12  KO«Ag  to  100  of 
water).  When  the  strength  of  salt  solution  varies,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  paper  alters  very  rapidly.  Variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
silver-bath  produces,  on  the  contrary,  but  little  change  in  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  paper.  Different  qualities  of  paper  and  alterations  of 
atmospheric  moisture  and  temperature  do  not  affect  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  paper. 

1.  Effect  of  altering  tlie  Strength  of  the  Silver-bath.    Paper  salted  in 
a  Solution  containing  3  parts  Chloride  of  Sodium  to  100  of  Water. 

Ag  NOa  to  Bbadinos. 

100  of  water.  Observer  A.  Observer  B. 

12 128-6    ..    129-7 

10 128-7    ..    127-0 

8 128-7    ..    1280 

6 129-7    ..    130-0 

2.  Effect  of  altering  the  Strength  of  the  Salt  Solution. 

Na  CI  to  Rbadinos. 

100  of  water.  Observer  A.               Observer  B. 

1 62-6         ..     60-4 

2 95-7    ..    94-6 

3 132-6    ..    129-6 

4 167*0    ..    168  0 
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3.  JSxperiment  showing  the  constant  Sensitiveness  of  the  Standard 

Pixper^ 


Fkper. 

Naato 
100  of  water. 

Intensity  No.  1. 

Intensity  No.  1. 

ObseiTvrA. 

Observer  B. 

ObienrerA. 

Observer  B. 

Upper  part  of  sheet  2 

2*950 

70-2 

70*0 

,      101 -8 

101*5 

3  026 

70-6 

69-3 

101-5 

101*7 

Middle  of  sheet  1     . 

8*026 

70-0 

69*5 

100-9 

100-9 

Middle  of  sheets     . 

S'OOO 

70*0 

70-4 

101 '0 

100*0 

All  these  papers  were  silvered  in  a  solution  containing  12  parts  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  100  of  water. 

In  order  to  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  daylight  at  iiny 
time,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  expose  a  strip  of  standard  paper  in  the 
pendulum-photometer  for  a  given  number  of  vibrations,  and  then  to 
find  upon  the  strip,  thus  exposed,  the  point  at  which  a  shade  equal  to 
the  standard  tint  has  been  produced.  Reference  to  a  table  gives  the 
time  of  exposure  necessary  to  produce  this  tint,  and  the  reciprocal  of 
this  time  represents  the  intensity  of  the  acting  light.  If  the  time 
necessary  were  3  seconds,  the  chemical  intensity  would  be  J  ;  if  the 
time  were  k  second,  the  intensity  would  be  2.  In  this  way  curves  of 
daily  chemical  intensity  were  exhibited,  which  show  the  variation 
caused  by  clouds,  or  by  the  changing  altitude  of  the  sun.  These  curves 
show  maxima  and  minima  exactly  corresponding  to  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  the  sun  behind  a  cloud.  The  difference  between  the 
sun's  chemical  intensity  in  summer  and  winter  is  thus  also  clearly 
depicted. 

Based  upon  the  principles  of  the  pendulum-photometer,  a  much 
simpler  method  of  making  these  measurements  has  been  arranged,  as 
follows.  A  graduated  strip  made  in  the  pendulum -photometer  is  fixed 
in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  pasted  upon  a  board  furnished  with  a 
scale.  The  shades  of  certain  points  on  this  fixed  strip  are  compared 
with  the  shades  on  given  points  upon  a  graduated  strip  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  and  not  fixed  in  hyposulphite.  The  fixed  strip  is  thus 
calibrated  in  terms  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  and  it  may  then  be 
used  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light.  Small 
pieces  of  the  standard  paper  are  then  exposed  for  a  given  time  to  the 
light  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  until  the  shade  approaches  that  of 
a  part  of  the  fixed  strip.  The  point  of  exact  coincidence  is  then  read 
off  by  the  soda  flame  as  usual.  In  this  way  a  piece  of  standard  paper 
of  1  square-inch  of  area  will  serve  for  20  separate  determinations,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  for  exposure  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  curve  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  day  and  sunlight  in  Manchester, 
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on  May  15th,  1 863,  made  with  this  small  instrument,  fally  bears  out  the 
accuracy  and  ease  with  which  these  measurements  can  be  made,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  induced  the  speaker  to  express  a  hope  that 
before  long  these  instruments  may  be  introduced  into  meteorological 
observatories. 

The  determination  of  the  chemical  brightness  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  sun's  dbc  is  an  interesting  appQcation  of  this  new  meUiod 
of  photometric  measurements. 

By  help  of  a  camera  placed  on  a  3-inch  refractor,  the  speaker 
allowed  the  image  of  the  sun — of  about  4  inches  in  diameter— to  fall 
upon  the  standard  paper.  The  sun-picture  thus  obtained  presents  in- 
teresting features;  in  the  first  place,  the  chemical  intensity  of  the 
central  portions  are  3-5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  portions  on  the 
limb.  A  difference  of  this  kind,  in  the  case  of  the  luminous  and 
calorific  rays,  has  already  been  observed  by  astronomers,  and  it  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  absorption  effected  by  the  solar  atmosphere. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  chemical 
brightness  at  various  points  on  the  sun's  disc,  on  May  9th,  1863  ;  from 
these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  luminous  intensity  varies  very 
irregularly. 

Chekical  Bbiohtness  of  Sun's  Disc. 


1.  At  Centre  of 
Sun's  Disc 


No.  1.  ..  100*0 
No.  2.   ..  100-0 


2.  15^  from  Edge  of 
Son's  Disc 


N.  Pole. 
88-8     , 

52*8     . 


Equator. 
48*4     • 


S.  Pole. 
58*1 

56-6 


3.  At  the  Edge  of 
Son's  Disc 


N.  Pole. 
18-7 
30*5 


EqoatOT. 
.  80*2 


S.  Pole. 
28-2 
41-0 


Bright  patches  of  considerable  area  were  seen  on  the  picture; 
these  patches,  which  were  not  caused  by  irregularity  in  the  paper  or  in 
the  lenses,  are  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  clouds  in  the  luminous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  they  may  probably  have  some  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  red  prominences  seen 
during  the  solar  eclipse. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  stating  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  Mr.  Baxendell,  to  make  a  series  of  regular  observa- 
tions of  the  variation  of  the  chemical  intensities  of  many  points  on  the 
sun's  surface. 

[H.  E.  B.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  May  29,  1863. 

Coix>N£L  Phiup  James  Yobkb,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Pbofbssob  Max  MuiiLsa, 
On  the  VedtUy  or  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus* 

Pbofessob  Max  Mulleb  be^o  by  exhibiting  four  volumes  of  his 
editioD  of  the  text  of  the  Rig  -Veda,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
S4yan&ch&rya.  He  stated  that  his  attention  had  first  been  drawn  to 
the  importance  of  this  work  when  attending,  in  the  years  1846  and 
1847,  the  lectures  of  the  late  Eugene  Burnouf  at  the  College  de 
France.  It  was  Burnouf,  together  with  Dr.  Goldstiicker,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  University  College,  who  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  the  task  of  editing  the  Big  -  Veda — a  work  which  had  never 
been  printed  before  either  in  India  or  in  Europe,  though  it  occupies 
in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  the  same  position  which  the  Old 
Testament  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  New  Testament  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  the  Koran  in  the  history  of  Moham- 
medanism. Afler  collecting  the  necessary  materials  at  Paris,  in  the 
Library  of  the  East  India  House  in  London,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  patronage  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  1849,  the  second  in 
1853,  and  the  third  in  1856.  After  the  extinction  of  the  political 
powers  of  the  East  India  Company,  Government  continued  to  sanction 
the  grant,  and  Her  Majesty  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  fourth 
volume,  published  in  1862.  This  edition  of  the  Rig -Veda  contains, 
besides  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans,  a  com- 
mentary in  Sanskrit  by  Sayanachdrya.  This  learned  theologian  wrote 
about  1400  A.D.,  whereas  the  ancient  hymns  which  he  professes  to 
expound  are  referred  to  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  His  commentary 
is  a  vast  compilation  from  earlier  works,  some  of  which — as,  for 
instance,  the  Glosses  of  Ydska — date  from  the  sixth  centuTy  B.C. 

Veda^  the  name  given  by  the  Brahmans  to  the  whole  of  their  sacred 
literature,  means  originally  knowing^  or  knowledge^  and  is  derived  from 
the  same  root  which  appears  in  the  Greek  oKo,  I  know,  the  Gothic 
vait^  I  know  ;  the  English  to  wit  and  wise.  It  is  considered,  according 
to  the  theological  views  of  the  Brahmans,  to  have  been  divinely  re- 
vealed, and  is  distinguished  under  the  name  of  Sruti  (literally  hearing) 
from  all  other  works,  wliich,  however  sacred  and  authoritative,  are 
admitted  to  have  been  composed  by  human  authors,  and  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  ISmriti,  or  tradition.  The  Laws  of  Manu, 
for  instance,  are  considered  only  as  Smriti,  and  if  on  any  point  they 
could  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  with  a  single  passage  of  the  Veda 
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they  would  at  once  be  overruled.  In  no  country  has  the  theory  of 
revelation  been  so  minutely  elaborated  as  in  India ;  and  in  order  to 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  human  element,  which,  in  the  per- 
ception of  divine  truth  by  a  human  understanding,  must  come  in  at 
some  point  or  other,  the  Brahmans  imagined  a  graduated  scale  of 
beings  intermediate  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  participating 
less  and  less  in  the  divine,  and  more  and  more  in  the  human  nature, 
till  at  last  the  original  perception  or  vision  of  the  inspired  Rishis  had 
reached  a  purely  human  level,  and  had,  without  loss  or  injury,  become 
the  property  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  Veda^  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  for  any  length  of  time  the  undisturbed  possession  of  these 
carefully  elaborated  claims.  The  Buddhists  and  many  other  heretical 
sects  sprang  up  and  denied  the  divine  character  of  the  VedaSy  as  well 
as  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  Brahmans,  which  rested  on  the  autho- 
rity of  these  works.  They  attacked  the  Vedas  as  '^  the  incoherent 
rhapsodies  of  knaves  and  buffoons  \*  they  denied  '^  that  there  was  any 
agreement  among  the  learned  in  the  interpretation  of  revelation  and 
tradition  '**  and  they  pointed  to  passages  which  even  the  Brahmans 
themselves  had  been  obliged  to  admit  as  meaningless  or  as  interpolated. 
In  the  third  century  b.c.  Buddhism  became  the  state  religion  of  India 
in  the  place  of  Brahmanism,  and  the  Buddhists  then  claimed  the  same 
inspired  character  for  their  own  sacred  books  which  the  founders  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha  had  so  violently  attacked  when  claimed  by  the 
Brahmans  in  favour  of  the  Veda.  About  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
a  reaction  took  place.  Buddhism  had  to  yield  to  Brahmanism,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  Buddhist  left  in  India  Proper ;  while 
the  orthodox  Hindu  again  believes  that  the  Vedas  were  an  immediate 
revelation  granted  berore  the  beginning  of  time  to  certain  inspired 
saints,  and  containing  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  salvation. 

The  Veda  is  not  one  single  book.  It  comprises  four  collections  of 
hymns,  called  the  Sanhit6s  of  the  Rig  -  Veda^  the  Yajur  -  Veda,  the 
Sdma  -  Veda^  and  the  Atharva  -  Veda.  The  Atharva  -  Veda,  though  it 
contains  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  is  a  collection  of  more  modem 
date.  It  contains  chiefly  incantations,  magic  spells,  propitiatory  hymns, 
and  large  extracts  from  the  other  Vedas,  The  earliest  authorities  speak 
only  of  three  Vedas,  which  are  called  the  Trayi  or  Triad.  Among  these, 
again,  a  great  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Rig-  Veda  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Yajur  and  Sdma  Vedas  on  the  other.  The  last  two 
collections  of  hymns  are  mere  prayer-books,  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  certain  sacrifices,  and  intended  to  be  used  by  certain  classes 
of  priests : — the  Rig-  Veda  is  an  historical  collection.  There  are  four 
classes  of  priests  required  for  the  performances  of  great  sacrifices. 
The  first  comprises  the  Adkvaryus,  or  manual  labourers  who  have  to 
prepare  the  sacrificial  ground,  to  dress  the  altar,  and  slay  the  victim. 
These,  as  being  less  educated,  are  only  required  to  mutter  certain 
hymns  and  formulas,  which  hymns  and  formulas  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  recited,  are  put  together  in  what  is  called  the  Sanhit& 
of  the  Yajur  -  Veda.  The  Udg^rs,  or  choristers,  form  tiie  second 
class,  and  the  hymns  which  they  have  to  chant  are  again  put  together 
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in  proper  order  in  the  Sanhit&  of  the  Sdma  -  Veda.  But  while  the 
hymns  to  be  mattered  and  chanted  by  these  two  classes  of  priests  have 
been  carefully  collected  in  two  breviaries,  the  poetical  portions,  which 
had  to  be  recited  by  a  third  class,  the  Hotars,  were  not  reduced  to 
the  same  form,  but  the  Hotars  had  to  learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  sacred  poetry  that  had  been  saved  by  oral  tradition,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  books  of  the  Rig  -  Veda.  Many  of  these  poems  were 
never  intended  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the  JShtars  had,  therefore,  to 
learn  from  their  sacrificial  manuals  which  of  these  hymns  and  verses  had 
to  be  employed  by  them  at  certain  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  became  the  depositaries  of  the  whole  of  the  popular 
and  sacred  poetry  of  their  ancestors.  Nearly  all  the  poetical  portions 
which  the  other  two  classes  of  priests  have  to  mutter  or  to  chant  are  to 
be  found  in  the  jRig  -  Veda^  which  is  therefore  to  us  the  Veda  par 
excellence,  and  the  only  document  in  the  earliest  literature  of  India 
which  can  claim  an  historical  character.  The  fourth  class  of  priests 
are  the  Brahmans,  properly  so  called,  the  overseers  of  the  whole  sacri- 
fice, who,  while  they  generally  remain  silent  spectators,  have  only  to 
interfere  when  any  mistake  has  been  committed.  They  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  the  other  three  classes  of  priests,  and  they 
derive  their  knowledge  chiefly  from  large  prose  treatises — hence  called 
the  Brdhmanas,  or  the  books  of  the  Bndimans— in  which  the  ritual 
is  explained  in  full  detail,  and  old  sayings  are  preserved  to  illustrate 
the  origin  and  the  mysterious  meaning  of  every  part  of  the  Yedic 
sacrifices. 

The  Hig  -  Veda — ^a  collection  resembling  the  Psalms,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  Percy  JRelics — is  divided  into  ten  books  or  MandalaSy 
eadi  supposed  to  have  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  great  Brah- 
manic  families  of  India.  It  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  by 
oral  tradition  as  well  as  by  manuscripts.  Manuscripts,  however,  are 
in  India  of  very  modern  date ;  and  if  the  JRig-  Veda  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  book  in  the  literature  of  the  Aryan  race— older  than  Homer, 
the  Zendavesta,  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Ennius,  or  Ulfilas — we 
want  strong  arguments  in  support  of  such  claims.  The  speaker  stated 
that  he  had  himself  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 

Veda^  and  that  its  preservation  during  a  thousand  years  by  means  of 
oral  tradition  only  was  enough  to  stagger  those  who  were  acquainted 
merely  with  the  literary  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that,  even  at  present,  candidates  for  orders  in  India  learn  the  jRiff" 

Veda  by  heart,  not  from  MSS.,  but  from  the  mouth  of  a  Guru  under 
whose  direction  they  spend  the  whole  of  their  youth  from  the  eighth  to 
the  thirtieth  year.  They  do  nothing  else  during  all  that  time  but 
learn  by  heart ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  how  accurately  the  human 
memory  can  retain  a  whole  literature — more  accurately,  in  fact,  than 
either  paper  or  parchment — India,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
old  system  of  Brahmanic  discipline  relaxed  and  breaking  up,  will 
furnish  the  most  startling  evidence*  That  the  Veda  is  not  quite  a 
modem  forgery  can  be  proved  by  The  Travels  of  Hiouen'thsang^  a 
Buddhist  pilgrim  who  travelled  frt>ra  China  to  India  in  the    years 
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629-645,  and  who,  in  his  diary  translated  from  Chinese  into  French 
by  Stanislas  Jalien,  gives  the  names  of  the  four  Vedas,  mentions  some 
grammatical  forms  peculiar  to  the  Yedic  Sanskrit,  and  states  that  at 
his  time  young  Brahmans  spent  all  their  time,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  in  learning  these  sacred  texts.  At  the 
time  when  Hiouen-thsang  was  travelling  in  India,  Buddhism  was 
clearly  on  the  decline.  But  Buddhism  was  originally  a  reaction  against 
Brahmanism,  and  chiefly  against  the  exclusive  privileges  which  the 
Brahmans  claimed,  and  which  from  the  beginning  were  represented  by 
them  as  based  on  their  revealed  writings,  and  hence  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  attacks.  Buddhism,  whatever  the  date  of  its  founder, 
became  the  state  religion  of  India  under  Asoka,  the  Constantine  of 
India,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  This  Asoka  was  the 
third  king  of  a  new  dynasty  founded  by  Gbandragupta,  the  well-known 
contemporary  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  about  315  B.C.  The  pre- 
ceding dynasty  was  that  of  Nandas,  and  it  is  under  that  dynasty  that 
the  traditions  of  the  Brahmans  place  a  number  of  distinguished  scho- 
lars whose  treatises  on  the  Veda  we  still  possess.  Thus,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Septuagint  translation  proves  the  existence  of  the  Old 
Testament  during  the  third  century  b.c.,  although  the  oldest  Hebrew 
MSS.  date  only  from  the  tenth  century  after  Christ,  so  the  works  of 
Kdtydyana  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  which  give  us  the  number 
of  the  hymns,  the  verses,  words,  and  syllables  of  the  Hig  -  Veda,  prove 
that  at  this  time  the  Veda  existed  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  possess  it.  The  number  of  hymns  is  1028,  that  of  the  verses 
varies  from  10,402  to  10,622,  that  of  the  words  is  153,826,  that  of  the 
syllables,  432,000.  These  Rabbinical  studies  on  the  Veda  seem  to 
date  from  about  600  b.c,  and  they  are  embodied  in  works  called 
SHitras  or  threads,  all  composed  in  the  most  brief,  enigmatic,  and  almost 
algebraic  style.  This  literature  of  SUtras  is  preceded  by  another  class  of 
writings,  the  Brdhmanas,  composed  in  a  very  prolix  and  tedious  style, 
and  containing  lengthy  lucubrations  on  the  sacrifices  and  on  the  duties 
of  the  different  cla&ies  of  priests.  Each  of  the  three  or  four  Vedas,  or 
each  of  the  three  or  four  classes  of  priests,  has  its  own  Brdhmanas  and 
its  own  SiUras ;  and  as  the  Brdhmanas  are  presupposed  by  the  SHUras, 
while  no  SiUra  is  ever  quoted  by  the  Brdhmanas^  it  is  clear  that  the 
period  of  Brdhmana  literature  must  have  preceded  the  period  of  the 
SUlra  literature.  There  are,  however,  old  and  new  Brdhmanas,  and 
there  are  in  the  Brdhmanas  themselves  long  lists  of  teachers  who 
handed  down  old  Br^manas  or  composed  new  ones,  so  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  that  literature  in  less  than 
two  centuries,  from  about  800  to  600  b.c  Before,  however,  a  single 
Brdhmana  could  have  been  composed,  it  was  not  only  necessary  that 
there  should  have  been  one  collection  of  ancient  hymns,  like  that 
contained  in  the  ten  books  of  the  Rig-Veda^  but  the  three  or 
four  classes  of  priests  must  have  been  established,  the  manual 
labourers  and  the  choristers  must  have  had  their  special  prayer-books, 
and  these  prayer-books  must  have'  undergone  certain  changes,  be- 
cause the  Brdhmanas  presuppose  different  editions  or  sdhhds  of  each 
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prayeivbook.  Professor  Muller  supposes  that  the  work  of  collecting 
the  prayers  for  the  different  classes  of  priests,  and  of  adding  new 
hymns  and  formulas  for  purely  sacrificial  purposes,  belonged  to  the 
tenth  CMitury  B.C.,  and  that  three  generations  more  would  be  required 
to  account  for  the  various  readings  adopted  in  the  prayer-books  by 
different  sects,  and  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred  authority  previously 
to  the  composition  of  even  the  earliest  among  the  Brdhmanas.  If 
therefore  the  yeara  from  about  1000  to  800  b.c.  are  assigned  to  this 
collective  age,  the  time  before  1000  b.c.  must  be  set  apart  for  the  free 
and  natural  growth  of  what  was  then  national  and  religious,  but  not  yet 
sacred  and  sacrificial  poetry.  How  far  back  this  period  extends  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ;  it  is  enough  if  the  hymns  of  the  Rig  -  Veda  can  be 
traced  to  1000  b.c. 

Much  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  three  periods  of  Vedic 
literature  that  are  supposed  to  have  followed  after  that  of  the  original 
growth  of  the  hymns  must  of  necessity  be  hypothetical,  and  has  been  put 
forward  rather  to  invite  than  to  silence  criticism.  In  order  to  discover 
truth,  the  speaker  remarked,  we  must  be  truthful  ourselves,  and  must 
welcome  those  who  point  out  our  errors  as  heartily  as  those  who  ap- 
prove and  confirm  our  discoveries.  What  seems,  however,  to  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  historical  character  of  the  three  periods  of  Vedic 
literature  is  the  uniformity  of  style  which  marks  the  productions  of  each. 
In  modem  literature  we  find,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  different  styles 
of  prose  and  poetry  cultivated  by  one  and  the  same  author.  A  Goethe 
writes  tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  lyrical  poetry,  and  scientific  prose ; 
but  we  find  nothing  like  this  in  primitive  literature.  The  individual 
is  there  much  less  prominent,  and  the  poet's  character  disappears  in 
the  general  character  of  the  layer  of  literature  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  is  the  discovery  of  such  large  layers  of  literature  following  each 
other  in  regular  succession  which  inspires  the  critical  historian  with 
confidence  iu  the  truly  historical  character  of  the  successive  literary 
productions  of  ancient  India.  As  in  Greece  there  is  an  epic  age  of 
literature,  where  we  should  look  in  vain  for  prose  or  dramatic  poetry ; 
as  in  that  country  we  never  meet  with  real  elegiac  poetry  before  the 
end  of  the  eighUi  century,  nor  with  iambics  before  the  same  date ; 
as  even  in  more  modern  times  rhymed  heroic  poetry  sets  in  in  England 
with  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  Germany  die  Minnes&nger  rise  and 
set  with  the  Swabian  dynasty — so,  only  in  a  much  more  decided  manner, 
we  see  in  the  ancient  and  spontaneous  literature  of  India,  an  age  of 
poets  followed  by  an  age  of  collectors  and  imitators,  that  age  to  be 
succeeded  by  an  age  of  theological  prose  writers,  and  this  last  by  an 
age  of  writers  of  scientific  manuals.  New  wants  produced  new  supplies, 
and  nothing  sprang  up  or  was  allowed  to  live,  in  prose  or  poetry,  except 
what  was  really  wanted.  If  the  works  of  poets,  collectors,  imitators, 
theologians,  and  teachers  were  all  mixed  up  together — if  the  Brdhmanas 
quoted  the  SHOraSj  and  the  hymns  alluded  to  the  Brdhmanas — an 
historical  restoration  of  the  Vedic  literature  of  India  would  be 
almost  an  impossibility.  We  should  suspect  artificial  influences, 
and  look  with  small  confidence  on  the  historical  character  of  such  a 
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literary  agglomerate.  The  exact  age  of  the  Veda  may  be  scarcely 
less  difficult  to  determine  than  that  of  the  jawbone  of  Abbeville ;  but  he 
who  would  question  its  antiquity  must  explain  how  the  layers  of  litera- 
ture were  formed  that  are  super-imposed  over  the  original  stratum  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Rishis  ;  he  who  would  suspect  a  literary  foi^ery  must 
show  how,  when,  and  for  what  purpose  the  1000  hymns  of  the  Rig-  Veda 
could  have  been  forged,  and  have  become  the  basis  of  the  religious, 
moral,  political,  and  literary  life  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India. 

Professor  MQller  concluded  by  reading  some  extracts  from  the 
Rig  -  Veda^  and  referred  his  audience  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  for  further  information  on  the 
subject.  He  pointed  out  that  the  work  of  translating,  or  rather  deci- 
phering, the  whole  of  the  Rig-  Veda  would  require  many  more  years, 
and  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  active  co-operation  of  many  scholars. 
The  chief  results  hitherto  obtained  from  the  discovery  of  the  Vedic 
literature  of  India  consist  in  the  new  and  unexpected  light  which  has 
suddenly  been  shed  on  the  earliest  and  darkest  periods  in  the  growth 
of  the  human  mind.  The  true  and  natural  sources  of  religious  £Eiith 
have  been  laid  bare ;  and  the  original  character  of  polytheism,  and 
the  spread  of  mythological  phraseology  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aryan  race,  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  have 
entered  into  the  domain  of  historical  research.  As  a  relic  of  this 
earliest  age  in  the  history  of  language  and  religion,  the  Veda  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  literature  of  the  whole  Aryan  rac^.  What  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod  appears  as  a  distant  past  is  here  still  present,  and 
the  childhood  of  our  race  is  revealed  to  our  eyes  once  more  in  clear 
and  simple  outlines.  A  result  still  more  important  is  the  help  which 
missionaries  in  India  have  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  Veda 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  most  learned  and  mo8t  influential  among 
the  Brahmans.  As  long  as  the  Veda  was  unpublished,  the  Brahmans 
maintained  that  whatever  the  missionaries  told  them  was  contained 
in  their  Vedas,  Now,  the  missionary  can  ask  for  chapter  aiid  verse, 
and  refute  the  Brahmans  from  their  own  bible.  To  attack  Brahman- 
ism  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Veda  was  like  attacking  Mohammed- 
anism without  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  The  speaker  finished  by 
expressing  his  conviction  that  no  country  is  so  ripe  for  the  introduction 
of  genuine  Christianitv  as  India.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Veda 
which,  if  properly  explained,  the  Brahmans  should  be  albwed,  nay  en- 
couraged, to  hold  fieist.  But  the  present  state  of  popular  religion  in 
India  is  a  mere  anachronism,  and  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
religious  teachers  whom  India  produced  in  the  days  of  her  greatness. 
The  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  among  the  Brahmans  have  them- 
selves b^;un  to  feel  this ;  and  the  conversion  of  one  such  man  as  the 
excellent  Nilakantha  Goreh,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
Brahmans  at  Benares — a  man  who  sacrificed  everything  for  the  sake  of 
Christ — is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  ought  to  be  as  encouraging  to  our 
missionaries  abroad  and  their  friends  at  home  as  the  conversion  of  Saul 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Martyrs. 

[M.  M.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  June  1,  1863- 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Bamet,  Esq. 
Joseph  Goulden,  Esq. 
George  Johnson,  M.D. 
George  Prevost,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Strutt,  E^q. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

John  Grttham,  M.D. 

John  Hogg,  Eitq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  and 

Cosmo  R.  Howard,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fboh 
Awerican  PhUo§ophical  SJDciffy—- TraiiBactioiks.    New  Series.    VoL  XII.  Part  8. 

4to.  ■  1863. 
Anthropoloyicad  ^Sociefy— The  Anthropological  Review,  No.  I.    8vo.     1863. 
AnUiC  D.  T,  JEtq.,  M.A.  RR,S.  (the  Author)— -The  Correlation  of  the  Natural 

History  Sciences.  (O  11)    16to.     1863. 
Aatromnmcal  Society,  Boyal--Monthly  Notices,  No.  6.    8vo.     1863. 
Asiatic  Society  of  BengtU—JowruiX,  ffo.  26S,    8vo.     1862. 
Asiatic  Society^  J?oyo/— Journal,  Vol.  XX.  Part  2.    8vo.    1863. 
Author,  7%e— The  New  Testament  and  the  Pentateuch,  with  Remarks  upon  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,    occasioned  by  the  Colenso  Controversy.     16to. 
1863. 
British  Meteorological  Society— Proceedings,  No.  7.    8yo.    1863. 
Chtmbers,  George  F.  Esq.  itf.i?./.— Working   of  the  New  Beer  Act  (of  1854). 

(K89)    8vo.     1863. 
Chemical  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  5.    8vo.    1863. 
Citfil  Engineers,  Institution  o^— Proceedings,  May,  1863.    8vo. 
Dublin  Society,  jRoya^ Journal,  No.  29.    8vo.     1863. 
jEittur«— American  Journal  of  Science,  by  B.  Silliman,  &c.  for  1862.    8yo. 
Artizan  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
Athenaeum  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
Engineer  for  May,  1863.    fol. 
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Editors  {continued) — Horological  Journal,  No.  87.    4to. 
JoiimiLl  of  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1868.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1868.    Svo. 
Medical  Circular  for  May,  1868.    8vo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1868.    4to. 
Technologist  for  May,  1868.    8yo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennaj/lvania-^oamtA,  No.  448.    8vo.     1868. 
Geological  Institute,  Ki«Mia— General  Register  to  Band  1-10  of  the  Jahrbuch. 

4to.     1868. 
Geological  Socic/y— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  74.    8vo.     1863. 
Horticultural  Societif,  Royal — Proceedings,  1862.    No.  5.    8vo. 
Holland,  Hir  Henry,  Bart.  M.D.  F,R.S.  JIfjR./.— Documents  relative   to  the 

History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  procured  in  Holland,  England,  and  France. 

(With  Index.)     11  vols.     4to.     1856-8. 
Jeoons,  W.  S.  Esq,  (the  Author) — A  Serious  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  ascertained. 

(K  89)     8vo.     1863. 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart  M.R.L  {the  Author) — Christianity  and  Common 

Sense.    8vo.     1863. 
Leighton,  John,  Esq,  F.S.A,  M.RJ.  (the  Author) -Oa  Japanese  Art    fbl.     1868. 
Linnean  Soci^/y— Proceedings,  No.  26.     8vo.     1863. 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  May,  1868.    8vo. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq,  (the  £!iitor )---Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographic.     1868.    No.  4.    4to. 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  VFosAin^^on— Astronomical  aud  Meteorological 

Obserrations  in  1861.    4to.     1862. 
Yates,  James,  Esq,  F,R,S.— The  Rev.  J.  Kerr :  The  Metric  System  :  its  Pros- 
pects in  this  Counti-y.     (K  89)    8yo.     1863. 
Zoological  Society  ^/'Zonitoa— Transactions, Vol.  IV.  Part  7.    Vol.  V.  Parts  1  and  2. 

4to.     1862-8.    Proceedings :  1861,  Part  8.     1862,  Parts  1,  2,  3.    8yo. 

Croohes,  William,  -Ew.— Ingot  of  Thallium. 

Hills,  T.  H,  Esq,— Fiece  of  Wood  containing  Teredo  Worms. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  5,  1863. 

Sir  Hknet  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Buskin,  Esq. 
On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy, 

The  purpose  of  the  discourse  was  to  trace  some  of  the  influences  which 
have  produced  the  present  external  forms  of  the  stratified  mountains  of 
Savoy,  and  the  probable  extent  and  results  of  the  future  operation  of 
such  influences. 
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The  subject  was  arranged  under  three  heads : — 

I.  The  Materials  of  the  Savoy  Alps. 
II.  The  Mode  of  their  Formation. 
III.  The  Mode  of  their  subsequent  Sculpture. 

I.  Their  Materials, — The  investigation  was  limited  to  those  Alps 
which  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  of  Jura  limestone,  of  Neoco- 
niian  beds,  or  of  the  Hippurite  limestone,  and  include  no  important 
masses  of  other  formations.  All  these  rocks  are  marine  deposits ;  and 
the  first  question  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
mountains  out  of  them,  is  the  kind  of  change  they  must  undergo  in 
being  dried.  Whether  prolonged  through  vast  periods  of  time,  or 
hastened  by  heat  and  pressure,  the  drying  and  solidification  of  such 
rooks  involved  their  contraction,  and  usually,  in  consequence,  their 
being  traversed  throughout  by  minute  fissures.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions of  pressure,  these  fissures  take  the  aspect  of  slaty  cleavage ; 
under  others,  they  become  irregular  cracks,  dividing  all  the  substance 
of  the  stone.  If  these  are  not  filled,  the  rock  would  become  a  mere 
heap  of  debris,  and  be  incapable  of  establishing  itself  in  any  bold  form. 
This  is  provided  against  by  a  metamorphic  action,  which  either  arranges 
the  particles  of  the  rock,  throughout,  in  new  and  more  crystalline  con- 
ditions, or  else  causes  some  of  them  to  separate  from  the  rest,  to 
traverse  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  arrange  themselves  in  its  fissures ; 
thus  forming  a  cement,  usually  of  finer  and  purer  substance  than  the 
rest  of  the  stone.  In  either  case  the  action  tends  continually  to  the 
purification  and  segregation  of  the  elements  of  the  stone.  The  energy 
of  such  action  depends  on  accidental  circumstances.  First,  on  the 
attractions  of  the  component  elements  among  themselves ;  secondly, 
on  every  change  of  external  temperature  and  relation.  So  that  moun- 
tains are  at  different  periods  in  difierent  stages  of  health  (so  to  call  it) 
or  disease.  We  have  mountains  of  a  languid  temperament,  mountains 
with  checked  circulations,  mountains  in  nervous  fevers,  mountains  in 
atrophy  and  decline. 

This  change  in  the  structure  of  existing  rocks  is  traceable  through 
continuous  gradations,  so  that  a  black  mud  or  calcareous  slime  is  im- 
perceptibly modified  into  a  magnificently  hard  and  crystalline  substance, 
enclosing  nests  of  beryl,  topaz,  and  sapphire,  and  veined  with  gold. 
But  it  cantiot  be  determined  how  far,  or  in  what  localities,  these  changes 
are  yet  arrested  ;  in  the  plurality  of  instances  they  are  evidently  yet 
in  progress.  It  appears  rational  to  suppose  that  as  each  rock  approaches 
to  its  perfect  type  the  change  becomes  slower ;  its  perfection  being 
continually  neared,  but  never  reached  ;  its  change  being  liable  also  to 
interruption  or  reversal  by  new  geological  phenomena.  In  the  process 
of  this  change,  rocks  expand  or  contract ;  and,  in  portions,  their  multi- 
tudinous fissures  give  them  a  ductility  or  viscosity  like  that  of  glacier- 
ice  on  a  larger  scale.  So  that  many  formations  are  best  to  be  con- 
ceived as  glaciers,  or  frozen  fields  of  crag,  whose  depth  is  to  be  measured 
in  miles  instead  of  fathoms ;  whose  crevasses  are  filled  with  solvent 
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flame,  with  vapour,  with  gelatinous  flint,  or  with  crystallizing  elements 
of  mingled  natures ;  the  whole  mass  changing  its  dimensions  and  flowing 
into  new  channels,  though  by  gradations  which  cannot  be  measured, 
and  in  periods  of  time  of  which  human  life  forms  no  appreciable  unit. 

II.  Formation. — Mountains  are  to  be  arranged,  with  respect  to 
their  structure,  under  two  great  classes — those  which  are  cut  out  of 
the  beds  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  those  which  are  formed  by 
the  convolution  or  contortion  of  Uie  beds  themselves.  The  Savoy  moun^ 
tains  are  chiefly  of  this  latter  class.  When  stratified  formations  are 
contorted,  it  is  usually  either  by  pressure  from  below,  which  raises  one 
part  of  the  formation  above  the  rest ;  or  by  lateral  pressure,  which  reduces 
the  whole  formation  into  a  series  of  waves.  The  ascending  pressure  may 
be  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation  ;  the  lateral  one  necessarily  aflects 
extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  the  eminences  it  produces  vanish  only 
by  degrees,  like  the  waves  left  in  the  wake  of  a  ship.  The  Savoy 
mountains  have  undergone  both  these  kinds  of  violence  in  very  complex 
modes  and  at  different  periods,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
trace  separately  and  completely  the  operation  of  any  given  force  at  a 
given  point. 

The  speaker's  intention  was  to  have  analyzed,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
action  of  the  forming  forces  in  one  wave  of  simple  elevation,  the  Mont 
Saleve ;  and  in  another  of  lateral  compression,  the  Mont  Brezon  :  but 
the  investigation  of  the  Mont  Saleve  had  presented  unexpected  difii- 
culty.  Its  fa^de  had  been  always  considered  to  be  formed  by 
vertical  beds,  raised  into  that  position  during  the  tertiary  periods;  the 
speaker's  investigations  had,  on  the  contrary,  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  appearance  of  vertical  beds  was  owing  to  a  peculiarly  sharp  and 
distinct  cleavage,  at  right  angles  with  the  beds,  but  nearly  parallel  to 
their  strike,  elsewhere  similarly  manifested  in  the  Jurassic  series  of 
Savoy,  and  showing  itself  on  the  fronts  of  most  of  the  precipices  formed 
of  that  rock.  The  attention  of  geologists  was  invited  to  the  determin- 
ation of  this  question. 

The  compressed  wave  of  the  Brezon,  more  complex  in  arrangement, 
was  more  clearly  defined.  A  section  of  it  was  given,  showing  the 
reversed  position  of  the  Hippurite  limestone  in  the  summit  and  lower 
precipices.  This  limestone  wave  was  shown  to  be  one  of  a  great  series, 
running  parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  constituting  an  undulatory  district, 
chiefly  composed  of  chalk  beds,  separated  from  the  higher  limestone 
district  of  the  Jura  and  lias  by  a  long  trench  or  moat,  filled  with 
members  of  the  tertiary  series — chiefly  nummulite  limestones  and  flysch. 
This  trench  might  be  followed  from  Faverges,  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Annecy,  across  Savoy.  It  separated  Mont  Yergi  from  the  Mont 
Dorons,  and  the  Dent  d'  Oche  from  the  Dent  du  Midi ;  then  entered 
Switzerland,  separating  the  Moleson  from  the  Diablerets ;  passed  on 
through  the  districts  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  and,  dividing  itself  into 
two,  caused  the  zigzagged  form  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  principcd 
branch  then  passed  between  the  high  Scntis  and  the  Glarnisch,  and 
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broke  into  confusion  in  the  TyroL  On  the  north  side  of  this  trench  the 
chalk  beds  were  often  vertical,  or  cast  into  repeated  folds,  of  which  the 
escarpments  were  mostly  turned  away  from  the  Alps;  but  on  the 
south  side  of  the  trench,  the  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  Carboniferous  beds, 
though  much  distorted,  showed  a  prevailing  tendency  to  lean  towards 
the  Alps,  and  turn  their  escarpments  to  the  central  chain. 

Both  these  systems  of  mountains  are  intersected  by  transverse  valleys, 
owing  their  origin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  series  of  transverse  curvi- 
linear fractures,  which  affect  the  forms  even  of  every  minor  ridge,  and 
produce  its  principal  ravines  and  boldest  rocks,  even  where  no  distinctly 
excavated  valleys  exist.  Thus,  the  Mont  Vergi  and  the  Aiguilles  of 
Salouvre  are  only  fragmentary  remains  of  a  range  of  horizontal  beds, 
once  continuous,  but  broken  by  this  transverse  system  of  curvilinean 
cleavage,  and  worn  or  weathered  into  separate  summits. 

The  means  of  this  ultimate  sculpture  or  weathering  were  lastly  to 
be  considered. 

III.  Sculpture. — The  final  reductions  of  mountain  form  are  owing 
either  to  disintegration,  or  to  the  action  of  water,  in  the  condition  of 
rain,  rivers,  or  ice ;  aided  by  frost  and  other  circumstances  of  tem- 
perature and  atmosphere. 

All  important  existing  forms  are  owing  to  disintegration,  or  the 
action  of  water.  That  of  ice  had  been  curiously  overrated.  As  an 
instrument  of  sculpture,  ice  is  much  less  powerful  than  water ;  the  ap- 
parently energetic  effects  of  it  being  merely  the  exponents  of  disintegra- 
tion. A  glacier  did  not  produce  its  moraine,  but  sustained  and  exposed 
the  fragments  which  fell  on  its  surface,  pulverizing  these  by  keeping 
them  in  motion,  but  producing  very  unimportant  effects  on  the  rock 
below  ;  the  roundings  and  striation  produced  by  ice  were  superficial ; 
while  a  torrent  penetrated  into  every  angle  and  cranny,  undermining 
and  wearing  continually,  and  carrying  stones,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  six 
hundred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  glacier.  Had  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  on  Mont  Blanc  in  the  form  of  snow,  (and  descended  in 
the  ravines  as  ice,)  fallen  as  rain,  and  descended  in  torrents,  the  ravines 
would  have  been  much  deeper  than  they  are  now,  and  the  glacier  may 
so  far  be  considered  as  exercising  a  protective  influence.  But  its  power 
of  carriage  is  unlimited,  and  when  masses  of  earth  or  rock  are  once 
loosened,  the  glacier  carries  them  away,  and  exposes  fresh  surfaces. 
•Generally,  the  work  of  water  and  ice  is  in  mountain  surgery  like  that 
of  lancet  and  sponge— one  for  incision,  the  other  for  ablution.  No 
excavation  by  ice  was  possible  on  a  large  scale,  any  more  than  by  a 
stream  of  honey  ;  and  its  various  actions,  with  their  limitations,  were 
only  to  be  understood  by  keeping  always  clearly  in  view  the  great  law 
of  its  motion  as  a  viscous  substance,  determined  by  Professor  James 
Forbes. 

The  existing  forms  of  the  Alps  are,  therefore,  traceable  chiefly  to 
denudation  as  they  rose  from  the  sea,  followed  by  more  or  less  violent 
aqueous  action,  partly  arrested  during  the  glacial  periods,  while  the 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  38.)  i- 
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produced  diluvium  was  carried  away  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  or 
into  the  North  Sea.  One  very  important  result  of  denudation  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  regarded  ;  namely,  that  when  portions  of  a  thick 
bed  (as  the  lludisten-kalk)  had  been  entirely  removed,  the  weight  of 
tlie  remaining  masses,  pressing  unequally  on  the  inferior  beds,  would, 
when  these  were  soft  ?as  the  Neocomian  marls),  press  them  up  into 
arched  conditions,  like  those  of  the  floors  of  coal-mines  in  what  the  miners 
called  ^^  creeps."  Many  anomalous  positions  of  the  beds  of  Spatangen- 
kalk  in  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy  were  in  all  probability  owing 
to  this  cause :  they  might  be  studied  advantageously  in  the  sloping  base 
of  the  great  Rochers  de  Lanfon,  which,  disintegrating  in  curved,  nearly 
vertical  flakes,  each  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  nevertheless  a  mere 
outlying  remnant  of  the  great  horizontal  formation  of  the  Parmelan, 
and  formed,  like  it,  of  very  thin  horizontal  beds  of  Rudisten-kalk,  im- 
posed on  shaly  masses  of  Neocomian,  modified  by  their  pressure.  More 
complex  forms  of  harder  rock  were  wrought  by  the  streams  and  rains 
into  fantastic  outUnes ;  and  the  transverse  gorges  were  cut  deep  where 
they  had  been  first  traced  by  fault  or  distortion*  The  analysis  of  this 
aqueous  action  would  alone  require  a  series  of  discourses  ;  but  the  sum 
of  the  facts  was  that  the  best  and  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
mountains  were  just  those  which  were  finally  left,  the  centres  and  joints 
as  it  were  of  the  Alpine  anatomy.  Immeasurably  periods  of  time 
would  be  required  to  wear  these  away ;  and  to  all  appearances,  during 
the  process  of  their  destruction,  others  were  rising  to  take  their  place, 
and  forms  of  perhaps  far  more  nobly-organized  mountain  would  witness 
the  collateral  progress  of  humanity. 

[J.  R.] 
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An  Account  of  some  Researches  on  Radiant  Heat. 

In  his  former  researches  on  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by 
gaseous  matter,  the  speaker  compared  different  gases  and  vapours  at  a 
common  thickness  with  each  other ;  one  part  of  his  present  object  was 
to  compare  different  thicknesses  of  the  same  gaseous  body  with  each 
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other  as  to  their  action  upon  radiant  heat.  A  few  years  ago  he  would 
be  deemed  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  measure  the  action  of  an 
inch,  or  indeed  of  many  feet  of  a  gas,  on  radiant  heat;  but  the  present 
experiments  commence  with  plates  of  gas  only  0-01  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  extend  to  thicknesses  of  49*4  inches.  Thus,  the  greatest 
thickness  is  to  the  least  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  5000.  The  appa- 
ratus employed  for  the  smaller  thicknesses  was  a  hollow  cylinder,  one 
end  of  which  was  closed  by  a  plate  of  rock-salt.  Into  this  fitted  a 
second  cylinder,  with  its  end  also  closed  by  a  plate  of  the  salt.  One 
cylinder  moved  within  the  other  like  a  piston,  and  by  this  means  the 
two  plates  of  salt  could  be  brought  into  flat  contact  with  each  other, 
or  could  be  separated  to  any  required  distance.  The  distance  between 
the  plates  was  measured  by  a  vernier.  The  cylinder  was  placed  hori- 
zontal, being  suitably  connected  with  a  source  of  heat.  This  latter 
consisted  of  a  plate  of  copper,  against  which  a  steady  sheet  of  flame 
was  caused  to  play. 

The  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
nitrous  oxide,  and  defiant  gas  was  determined  with  this  apparatus,  and 
such  difierences  as  might  be  anticipated  from  former  researches  were 
found,  defiant  gas  maintained  its  great  superiority  over  the  other 
gases  at  all  thicknesses.  A  layer  of  this  gas,  not  more  than  0*01  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  intercepted  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation  ; 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this 
absorption — great,  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gas,  but 
small  absolutely— corresponded  to  a  deflection  of  1 1  degrees  of  the 
galvanometer.  (It  would  be  certainly  possible  to  measure  the  action 
of  a  layer  of  this  gas  of  less  thickness  than  the  paper  on  which  these 
words  are  printed.)  A  layer  of  defiant  gas,  2  inches  in  thickness, 
intercepts  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  radiation.  The  influence 
of  a  diathermic  envelope  surrounding  a  planet  may  be  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  this  gas.  A  shell  of  olefiant  gas,  2  inches  thick, 
surrounding  the  earth,  would  ofler  no  appreciable  hindrance  to  the 
solar  rays  in  their  earthward  course ;  but  it  would  intercept,  and  in 
great  part  return,  30  per  cent,  of  the  terrestrial  radiation  :  under  such 
a  canopy  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  probably  be  raised  to  a  stifling 
temperature.  A  layer  of  the  gas,  3-lOths  of  an  inch  thick,  intercepts 
11*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation.  Such  a  layer,  if  difl^used 
through  a  stratum  of  air  10  feet  thick,  would  be  far  more  attenuated 
than  the  aqueous  vapour  actually  difiused  through  the  air;  still  it 
would  produce  an  absorption  greater  than  that  which  the  speaker  had 
assigned  to  the  atmospheric  vapour  within  10  feet  of  the  earth's 
surface.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  the  arguments  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  base  on  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  atmosplieric 
vapour  are  entirely  devoid  of  weight. 

In  measuring  the  action  of  larger  thicknesses  of  gas,  the  following 
method  was  pursued : — A  brass  cylinder,  49*4  inches  in  length,  had  its 
two  ends  stopped  with  plates  of  rock  salt,  and  a  suitable  source  of  heat 
placed  at  one  end  ;  the  rays  from  this  source  passed  through  the  tube, 
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and  were  received  by  a  thenno-«lectric  pile  placed  at  its  opposite  end  $ 
this  radiation  was  exactly  neutralized  by  the  heat  emitted  from  a  cube 
of  boiling  water  and  incident  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  pile.  The 
interception  of  any  portion  of  the  heat  emanating  from  the  source  by 
a  gas  or  vapour  introduced  into  the  tube  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
previously  existing,  and  the  amount  intercepted  was  declared  by  the 
galvanometer.  The  thickness  traversed  by  the  calorific  rays  was 
varied  in  the  following  way :— The  tube  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
compartments  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  plate  of  rock  salt.  Let 
us  agree  to  call  the  compartment  most  distant  from  the  pile  the^r^^ 
chamber^  and  that  adjacent  to  the  pile  the  second  chamber.  The 
experiments  began  with  the  first  chamber  short  and  the  second 
chamber  long,  and  ended  with  the  first  chamber  long  and  the  second 
chamber  short.  The  alteration  consisted  solely  in  the  shifting  of  the 
intermediate  plate  of  salt,  which  lengthened  the  first  chamber  and 
diminished  the  second  one  by  the  same  quantity ;  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  both  chambers  being  the  constant  quantity,  49'4  inches. 

The  absorption  effected  in  the  first  chamber  acting  alone  was 
first  •determined  ;  then  the  absorption  effected  in  the  second  chamber 
acting  alone ;  and,  finally,  the  absorption  efiected  when  both  the 
chambers  were  occupied  by  the  gas  or  vapour.  This  arrangement 
enabled  the  speaker  to  check  his  experiments,  and  also  to  examine  the 
efiect  of  the  sifting  which  occurred  in  the  first  chamber  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  second  one.  The  thermal  coloration  of  the  various  gases 
was  rendered  strikingly  manifest  by  these  experiments.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  the  rays,  for  example,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  are 
transparent.  Placing  a  stratum  of  carbonic  oxide,  8  inches  in  length,  in 
front  of  a  column  of  the  same  gas,  41*4  inches  long,  these  8  inches 
intercepted  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation ;  placed  behind  a 
column,  41*4  inches  long,  the  absorption  of  the  same  8  inches  was 
sensibly  nil.  So  also  with  carbonic  acid  ;  8  inches  in  front  absorbed 
6i  per  cent.,  while  placed  behind  the  effect  was  almost  zero.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  other  gases,  the  reason  manifestly  being  that 
when  the  8-inch  stratum  is  in  front,  it  stops  the  main  portion  of  the 
rays  which  give  it  its  thermal  colour,  while,  when  it  is  placed  behind, 
these  same  rays  have  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn,  and  to  the  remain- 
ing 94  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  radiation  the  gases  are  sensibly 
transparent. 

An  extension  of  this  reasoning  enables  us  at  once  to  conclude, 
that  the  sum  of  the  absorptions  of  the  two  chambers  taken  sepa- 
rately must  always  be  greater  than  the  absorption  effected  by 
a  single  column  of  the  gas  of  a  length  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
chambers.  This  conclusion  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  experiments ;  and  it  is  further  found  that  when  the  mean  of  the  sums 
of  the  absorptions  is  divided  by  the  absorption  of  the  sum,  the  quotient 
is  sensibly  the  same  for  all  gases.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  con- 
siderations similar  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  sum  of  the  absorptions  must 
diminish,  and  approximate  to  the  absorption  of  the  sum,  as  the  two 
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chambers  become  more  unequal  in  length,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
absorptions  of  the  two  chambers  is  a  maximum,  when  the  medial  rock- 
salt  plate  divides  the  long  tube  into  two  equal  compartments. 

In  these  days  a  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  radiation  of 
any  gas  through  itself  or  through  any  other  gas  having  the  same  period 
of  vibration*  The  speaker  referred  to  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  on  this  interesting  question.  The  experimental 
tube,  49*4  inches  long,  was  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  parti- 
tion of  rock-salt.  All  external  sources  of  heat  were  abolished,  and  the 
pile,  furnished  with  its  conical  reflector,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  compartment  nearest  the  pile  contained  the  gas  which  was  to  act 
as  absorber,  while  that  most  distant  from  the  pile  held  the  gas  which 
was  to  act  as  radiator.  It  is  known  that  the  destruction  of  the  motion 
of  a  sensible  mass  of  matter  is  always  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat.  A  weight  falling  to  the  earth,  and  a  ball  striking  a  target,  are 
heated  on  collision.  The  same  is  true  for  atoms,  and  in  the  present 
experiments  the  gas  in  the  radiating  chamber  was  heated  by  the  collision 
of  its  own  particles  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  when  they 
rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum.  The  radiation  was,  in  fact,  what  the 
speaker  had  named  '^dynamic  radiation."  The  lengths  of  the  two 
chambers  were  varied,  the  radiating  column  being  lengthened  and  the 
absorbing  one  shortened  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  the  sum  of  both 
was  always  the  constant  length  49*4  inches. 

The  experiments  Mnth  the  vapours  were  thus  executed.  Both  the 
chambers  into  which  the  tube  was  divided  were,  in  the  first  place,  oc- 
cupied by  the  vapour  to  be  examined ;  the  usual  pressure  being  l-60th 
of  an  atmosphere.  The  entrance  of  the  vapour  was  so  slow,  and  its 
quantity  so  small,  that  the  radiation  due  to  the  warming  of  the  vapour 
by  its  own  collision  was  insensible.  The  needle  being  at  zero,  dry  air 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber  most  distant  from  the  pile.  This 
air  became  heated  dynamically,  communicated  its  heat  to  the  vapour, 
and  the  latter  immediately  discharged  the  heat  thus  communicated  to 
it  against  the  pile.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  not  only  does  this  case 
resemble,  but  that  it  is  actually  of  the  same  mechanical  character  as 
that  in  which  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
surface  of  some  extent.  The  fork,  which  before  was  inaudible,  be- 
comes at  once  a  copious  source  of  sound.  What  the  sounding-board  is 
to  the  fork,  the  compound  molecule  is  to  the  elementary  atom.  The 
tuning-fork  vibrating  alone  is  in  the  condition  of  the  atom  radiating 
alone,  the  sound  of  the  one  and  the  heat  of  the  other  being  alike  insen- 
sible. But  in  association  with  sulphuric  or  acetic  ether-vapour  the 
elementary  atom  is  in  the  condition  of  the  tuning-fork  applied  to  its 
sound-board,  communicating  through  the  molecule  motion  to  the  lumi- 
niferous  ether,  as  the  fork  through  the  board  communicates  its  motion 
to  the  air. 

The  experiments  demonstrate  the  great  opacity  of  a  gas  to  radia- 
tions from  the  same  gas.  They  also  show  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  influence  of  attenuation  in  the  case  of  vapour.    The  individual 
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molecules  of  a  vapour  may  be  powerful  absorbers  and  radiators,  but  in 
thin  strata  they  constitute  an  open  sieve  through  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  radiant  heat  may  pass.  In  such  thin  strata,  therefore,  the  vapours, 
as  used  in  our  experiments,  were  generally  found  far  less  energetic  than 
the  gases,  while  in  thick  strata  the  same  vapours  showed  an  energy 
greatly  superior  to  the  same  gases.  The  gases,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  always  employed  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

A  few  striking  experiments  were  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  a  paper  lining,  or  a  coat  of  varnish  or  lampblack,  within 
the  experimental  tube.  In  dynamic  radiation  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
entirely  away  with  the  action  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube  itself. 
When  the  tube  is  of  brass  and  well  polished  within,  the  entrance  of  the 
air  produces  a  deflection  of  7*5  degrees,  this  being  due  to  the  emission 
from  the  warmed  surface  of  the  tube.  A  lining  of  paper  two  feet  long 
raises  the  radiation  sufliciently  to  drive  the  needle  through  an  arc  of 
80  degrees,  while  a  ring  of  paper  H  inches  long  placed  within  the  tube 
radiates  sufficient  to  urge  the  needle  through  an  arc  of  56  degrees. 

The  speaker  finally  examined  the  diathermancy  of  the  liquids  from 
which  his  vapours  were  derived,  and  the  result  leaves  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind,  that  both  absorption  and  radiation  are  molecu- 
lar phenomena,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  If  any  vapour 
is  a  strong  absorber  and  radiator,  the  liquid  whence  it  comes  is  also  a 
strong  absorber  and  radiator.  The  molecule  carries  its  power,  or  want 
of  power,  through  all  its  states  of  aggregation.  The  order  oiP  absorp- 
tion in  liquids  and  vapours  is  precisely  the  same ;  and  the  speaker 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  application  of  these  results  to  other 
portions  of  the  domain  of  thermotics. 

[J.  T.] 


EXTRA  EVENING  MEETING, 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1863. 

H.R.H,  The  Peinx-e  op  Wales,  Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  Speke, 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 

[No  Abstract  received.] 
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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  July  6,  1863. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

General  Theophilus  Boileau,  F.B.S. 
Charles  Hewitt  Moore,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  H.R.H. 
The  Prince  Louis  op  Hesse  : — 

"  Jagdschlofis,  Kranicbstein, 

near  Dannstadt,  Jane  19, 1868. 

"  Sib, — I  have  been  commanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  in  which  you 
inform  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Institution. 

^^  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  very  much  flattered  by  this  election, 
and  hopes  in  accepting  it,  that  during  a  future  stay  in  England,  His 
Royal  Highness  will  &id  more  opportunities  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Royal  Institution. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
«  Db.  H.  Bence  Jones,  ^^  G.  Westebwelleb. 

Honorary  Secretcary,  R.I," 

The  Secretary  announced,  That  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution 
(who  wished  his  name  to  be  withheld)  had  presented  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Pounds,  to  be  added  to  the  Holland  Fund.  He  also  announced,  that 
the  Annual  Donations  of  Sir  Henbt  Hollaio),  of  Sir  Rodebic?k  I. 
MuBGHisoN,  and  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Solly,  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific 
Apparatus,  would  in  future,  with  their  consent,  be  incorporated  in  one 
fund,  to  be  entitled,  '^The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Experimental  Researches." 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  E.  Sonsttadt, 
Esq.  for  his  valuable  present,  through  Professor  Fabadat,  of  three 
specimens  of  the  metal  Masnesium,  in  three  di£ferent  stages  of  manu- 
facture, weighing  respectively  2039,  139,  and  41  grains. 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same:  viz. — 

Fbox 
American  Journal  qfNattaral  /Snences— Proceedings,  Nos.  1,  2.    Syo.     1863. 

Transactions.    New  Series.    Vol  XII.  Part  3.    4to.    1863. 
Anatic  Society  of  Bengal— J ovam&l.  No.  289.    8yo.     1863. 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal— VLoaioXj  Notices,  No.  7.    8yo.     1863. 
Bavarian  Academy,  jRoya/— Sitzangsberichte,  1862.    Band  II.  Heft  3  &  4.    1863. 

Band  I.  Heft  1  &  2.    8yo. 
Beke,  C.   r.  PA.  D,  (the  Authors—Who  ^dscovered  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  ? 

(K90)    8vo.     1863. 
Beigiqucy  Acad^inie  Boyale  de — Bulletins  des  Sdences.    1862.    8to.    1863. 

Alxnanach.    1863.     16to. 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland— ThQ  Atlantis.    Nos.  7,  8.    8vo.     1863. 
Chemical  Society^QuaTtevlj  Journal,  New  Series,  Nos.  6,  7.    8vo.    1863. 
Colonial  Emiaration  Socte/y— Emigration  to  the  British  Colonies.  (K  90)  8to.    1 863. 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  ii^o^^- Thirtieth  Annual  Report :  1862.    8to. 
Dublin  Cfeolopical  Society— J aamsA,  Vol.  X.  Part  1.    8yo.    1863. 
Editors — Artizan  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Atheneeum  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Chemical  News  Ibr  June,  1868.    4to. 
Engineer  for  June,  1863.    fol. 
Horological  Journal,  No.  58,  59.    4to.    1863. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lif^hting  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazme  Ibr  June,  1863.    Syo. 
Medical  Circular  for  June,  1863.    Svo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Technologistfor  June,  1863.    8yo. 
JVanAZtn /fi«a'tti/tf^P«nfuy/oania— Journal,  No.  449.    Svo.    1863. 
Gamer,  Robert,  Esq.  {the  Author) — ^Figures  illustrating  the  Structure  of  yarious 

Inyertebrate  Animals.    (M  7)    Syo.     1860. 
Geological  Institute,  Vt«nna— Jabrbuch,  Band  XIII.    No.  1.    4to.     1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  /7oyaZ— Proceedings,  1863.    No.  6.    Sya 
Macilwain,  George,  Esq.  M.R.I,  {the  ^u^A^)— Remarks  on  Oyariotomy.    (A 

Postscript  to  his  Work  on  Tumours.)    Syo.    1863. 
Matming,  Frederick,  Esq,  M.R.I. — Engraying  of  Dr.  Donne's  Monument  in  St. 

Paul's.    [Inserted  in  Walton's  LivesJ 
Newton,  Ifescrf.— London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  June,  1863.    Syo. 
Oliveira,  Benjamin,  Etq.  FJi.S.  M.R.I.  {the  Author^-^On  the  Works  of  the 

Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal,  in  April,  1863.    (K  90)    Sya     1863. 
Petermann,  A,  Esq.  {the  Editor}— MitOkeilungai  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographic.     1863.    No.  5.    4to. 
Photographic  Society— J owmal.  No.  134.    Syo.    1863. 
Royiu  Society  <f  London — Proceedings,  No.  53.    Syo.  1863. 
SiUimans,  Prqfeseore  {the  Editors) — Ajnerican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  No.  105. 

May,  1863.    Syo. 
Stanford,  Mr.  E.  {the  PiiftZisAsr)— Map  of  the  Route  explored  by  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant,  from  Zansibar  to  Egypt,  showing  the  Outfall  of  the  Nile  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lake:  Feb.  26,  1863. 
Statistical  Society— Jowmtl,  Vol.  XXVL  Part  2.    Syo.    1863. 
Thylor,  the  Rev.  William,  F.R.S.  MJR.I.—A  True  Account  and  Dedaratioo  of 

the  Horrid  Consiuracy  agunst  the  late  King,  &e.    ibl.    1685. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal — Journal,  No.  25,  and  Appendix.    Syo.     1863. 
Vereins  xur  BefOrderung  des  Gewerbsfleistes  in  Prsiisieii— Verhandlungen,  Jan. 

Feb.  1863.    -Ito. 
Yates,  James,  Esa.  F.R.S.  M.R.I.— The  Metric  System  :    its  Prospects  in  this 
country,  by  the  Bey.  John  Kerr.  (K  89)    Syo.    1863. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  November  2, 1863. 

The  Eev.  J.  Baslow,  M.A.  F.B.S.  Vice-PresideDt,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.A.  F.R.S. 

Leonard  Jaques,  Esq. 

William  Noble,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Josceline  W.  Percy. 

Allan  Roskell,  Esq. 

William  Sterry,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

George  Henry  Strutt,  Esq. 
was  admiiied  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  "  the  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches  "  (see  page  151). 


J.  P.  Gasnot,  Esq.    •     .  £SO)to  be  amraal 
J.  P.  Gas^ot,  Esq.  jud.  .     20  j   for  6  yean. 
Professor  Faraday    .     •     20 


Sir  JohD  P  Boileau,  Bart.  £20 
Professor  Tyndall  .  .  20 
The  Rev.  John  Barlow    •     10 


The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Isaac 
LowTHiAN  Beul  and  Brothers,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  their 
valuable  gill  of  Seven  Pounds  of  Sodium. 

The  Pbeserts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbox 
7%e  ThiMteet  eftheBritisk  Mtueum — lUmyaritic  Inscriptions  from  Southern  Arabia. 
FoUo.    1863. 

Phonieian  Inscriptions  from  Carthage.    Folio.     1868. 
Governor' General  o/*  India — Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  of  India : — 

Palsontologica  Indica.    No.  II.  4,  5.    4ta     1863. 
French  Government— DocumentM  In^dits  de  THistoire  de  France : — 

Cartnlaire  de  TAbbaye  de  Redon  en  Bretagne.    Ed.  A.  De  Conrson.    4to.    1868. 

N^otiations,  Lettres  et  Pieces  relatives  k  la  Conf^rt^nce  de  Loudun,  1616. 
Ed.  M.  Bouchitte.    4to.     1862. 

Vol.  IV.     (No.  39.)  M 
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Accademia  dei  GeorgiJUi  di  Firenze— -Rendiconti  della  Adonanze.    Triennio  V. 

Anno  1.     Dispense  1-^.     8vo.     1863. 
Actuaries,  Institute  ^— Assarance  Magazine,  No.  52.     8to.     1863. 
Adde,  3f.  Jules  {the  2 u^/ior)— Quadrature  du  Cercle.    (L  14)    8vo.     1863. 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Royal— Joam&l,   Vol.  XXIV.  Part  2.   8vo.    1863. 
American  Academy  nf  Arts  and  Sciences — ^Memoirs.      New  Series.     Vol.  VIII. 
Part  2.     4to.     1863. 

Proceedings.    Vol.  V.  Noe.  49-58.    Vol.  VI.  Nos.  1-10.    8vo.    1862. 
Antiquaries,  Society  ^— Archauologia.    Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  1.    4to.     1863. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal— J outdaI,  No.  290,  and  Supplement.    8vo.     1863. 
Astronomical  Society,  Koyal — Monthly  Notices,  Nos.  8,  9.    8vo.     1863. 
Bache,  Dr.  ^.—Report  of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  1859-60.    2  toIs.    4to. 
Banting,  William,  Esq,  {the  Author)— Leiier  on  Corpulence.   (K  90)    8vo.     1863. 
Basel  Natural  History  Socirty— Verhandlungen.    Theil  III.    Heft  4.    8va    1863. 
Bavarian  Academy,  Royal — Abhandlungen.    Band  IX.  Abth.  3.    4t<).     1863. 

Sitzungsberichte,  1863.    Band  I.  Heft  3.    8vo. 

Annalen  der  kon.  Stemwarte  bei  Miinchen.    Band  XI.    8to.  1862. 
Bombay  Geographical  Soci^^y— Transactions.    Vol.  XVI.    8to.     1863. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  f/.S.— Journal.    Vol.  VII.  Nos.  2,  3.     8to. 
1861-2. 

Proceedings.    Vol.  IX.  Nos.  4-11.     1862-3. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws.    8yo.     1855. 
Briscoe,  John  Ivait,  Esq.  M.P.  M,R.L—W.  A.  Broomfield:  Flora  Vectensis  [of 
the  Isle  of  Wight].    With  Map.    Ed.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  T.  B.  Salter. 
8vo.     1856. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science— Report  of  the  Thirty -second 

Meeting,  held  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1862.     8vo.     1863. 
British  Meteorological  Society — Proceedings,  Vol.  I.  No.  8.     8vo.     1863. 

Institutes.     1861.    8vo.     1863. 
Brown,  Robert,  Esq.  (the  Author) — Elements  of  Musical  Science.     4to.     1860. 
Burdett-Coutts,  Miss,  M.R. I.— The  Lignite  Formation  of  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon- 
shire.    By  W.  Pengelly  and  O.  Heer.    (Phil.  Trans.    Vol.  II.     1862.)    4to. 
]8()d. 
Chemical  Society— J ox^mt^,  Nos.  8,  9,  10.     8vo.     1863. 

Colbum,  Zerah,  Esq.  {the  Author) — Steam-Boiler  Explosions.    (K  90)    8vo.    I860. 
Constant,  Roch  {the  Author)— l/l6moire  sur  THistoire  de  la  Cr<^tion  au  Seiu  de 

notre  Sphere  Universelle.    (K  90)    Paris.     1863. 
£!(fiW«— Artizan  for  July  to  October,  1863.    4to. 

Athenseum  for  July  to  October,  1863.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  July  to  October,  1863.    4to. 

Engineer  for  July  to  October,  1863.    fol. 

Horological  Journal,  Nos.  60,  61,  62.    8vo.    1863. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  July  to  October,  1863.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazme  for  July  to  October,  1863.    8vo. 

Medical  Circular  for  July  to  October,  1 863.    8vo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  July  to  October,  1863.    4to. 

St.  James's  Medley,  Nos.  35,  36.    8v^o.     1863. 

Technologist  for  July  to  October,  186a.    8vo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania— J onrnoX,  ^os.  450-4!)S.     8?o.     1863. 
Geographical  Society,  /^oya/— Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.     Nos.  3,  4,  5.    8vo.     1868. 
GeiSogical  Institute,  Fienna— Jahrbuch,  1863.    No.  3.    8vo. 
Geological  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  No.  75.    8vo.     1863. 
Gulliver,  G.  Esq.  {the  Author)— Uuntcrlm  Oration,  1863.    (K  90)     8vo. 
Hawkins,  James,  Esq.  {the  Author)— The   Physical,  Moral,  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     1 2mo.     1 863. 
Horticultural  Society,  /?oya^— Proceedings,  1863.    No.  7.    8vo. 
James,  Sir  Henry,  C.E.  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey — Extension  of  the  Tri- 

angulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  into  France  and  Belgium.    4 to.     1863. 
Ijondon,  (Corporation  q^— Third  Supplement  to  Library  Catalogue.     8vo.     1863. 
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Lubbock,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I,  (the  Author)— A  Visit  to  the  Ancient  Shell 

Moands  of  Scotland.    (From  Nat.  Hist.  Kev.  1863.) 
On  the  Deyelopment  of  Chloeon  (Ephemera)  Dimidiatum.     Part  1.    (From 

Trans.  Linn.  Soc.    Vol.  XXIV.)    4to.     1863. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingliam  —  Proceedings,  November,  1862; 

January,  1863.    8vo. 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  i?o^/— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  No,  4.  8vo.  1868. 

Additions  to  Library.    No.  6.    8vo.     1863. 
Neale,  E,  Vansittart,  Esq,  M,RJ,  {the  Author) —AnHogy  of  Thought  and  Nature 

investigated.     16to.     1863. 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  Series')  for  July  to  October,  1863.    8vo. 
Noca  Scotian  Institute  ^  Natural  Science— Transactions.    Vol  I.  Part  1.    8vo. 

1863. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  (the  £Ji<or )—Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.     Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9.    4to.     1863. 
Photographic  5octefy— Journal,  Nos.  135-138.'  8vo.     1863, 
P/o^eaif,  3f. /Ton.  3f.  3f.i?./.— UneR^r6ation  Arithm^tique,  &c.    8yo.     1863. 
Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich  (through  the  Royal  Society) — Astronomical,  Meteoro- 
logical, and  Magnetical  Observations  in  1861.    4to.     1863. 
Rmfal  Society  of  London—VroceMngi,  Nos.  56,  57.    8vo.  1863. 
Philosophical  Transactions,    1862:   Vol.  CLII.  Part  2,     1863:   Vol.  CLIII. 

Part  1.    4to. 
Sillinum,  Professors  (the  Editors)  —  American  Journal  of  Science,  Nos.  106,  107. 

8vo.     1863. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.—ArmnaX  Report  for  1861.    8vo.    1862. 
Statistical  Socirfy— Journal,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  3.    8vo.     1863. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  F.R.S.  J/.jR./.— Natuurkundige  Verhandelingen  van  de  Hoi- 

landsche  Maatschappij  der  Wetenscbappen  de  Haarlem.  Tw^e  Verzameling. 

XIV.  Deel.    2«  Stuck ;  XV.  Deel ;  XVL  Deel.    4ta     1861-62. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal — Journal,  No.  26.    8va     1863. 
Vereins  zur  Befdrderung  des  Gewerbfleisses  in  Preuwen—Verhandlnngen,  Mans 

za  Jani,  1863.    4to. 

Noel,  Edward,  Esq. — A  Piece  of  Magnesium  Ore,  a  very  pure    arbonate,  from  the 
island  of  Eubcea. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  December  7,  1863. 

WiLUAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Frederick  Bateman,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

John  Bemers,  Esq. 

John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D.  F.R.C.P. 

William  Douglas,  Esq. 

Lady  Everest. 

J.  Warrington  Haward,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

Robert  James  Lee,  Esq.  B.A.  Cantab. 

Edward  Henry  Moscrop,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Park. 

William  Stones,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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Ernest  Hart,  Esq. 

T.  Harrington  Tuke,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  '^  the  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  (see  page  151). 

H.R.H.  The  Count  of  Paris  .  £50 

MiflB  Harriet  Moore  ...        50    (The  same  promised  for  next  year.) 

Miss  Julia  Moore       ...         5 

William  Pole,  Esq.  Treas.  B.I.     SO 

Dr.  J.  H  Gladfttone,  F.R.S.  .  100 

George  Dodd,  Esq.     ...      20 

T.  Harrington  Tuke,  Esq.    •       10^  lOi . 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : — 

**  Resolved,  That  considering  the  relation  of  science  to  mankind,  and  the 
progress  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  Royal  Institution  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  a  fit,  important,  and  highly 
worthy  object  of  the  Members  of  the  body  to  appropriate  Funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Original  Research  in  their  Laboratories  under  their  present  Professors." 

Read  the  following  Proposed  Alterations,  or  Suspensions,  of  the 
Bye-Laws,  to  be  considered  at  the  General  Monthly  Meeting, 
February  1,  1864:— 

**  We,  the  Undersigned,  propose  that  the  following  Alterations,  or  Suspen- 
sions, be  made  in  the  Sye-Laws  of  the  Royal  Institution : — 

*'  1.  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XL  Art  2,  be  suspended  for  the  years  1864, 
1865,  and  1806. 

*'  2.  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  4,  be  suspended  for  the  years 
1864, 1865,  and  1866. 

"3.  That  so  much  of  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  6,  as  provides  that 
the  Expenses  of  the  Laboratory  be  not  permitted  to  exceed  the  sum  of  400^. 
per  annum,  be  suspended  for  the  years  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

4.  **  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  7,  be  suspended  for  the  years 
1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

William  Pole.  John  C.  Bubootke. 

J.  Baslow.  J.  H.  Gladstohb. 

Gbobgb  Dodd.  T.  Habbimqtomt  Tuul 

GsoBOB  Busk.  Gborgb  Stoi>abt. 

GsoBOs  EvKBXST.         Thomas  Davwsok. 
M.  Fabadat.  J.  R.  Andbews. 

J.  P.  Gassiot.  Andbxw  Pbitchabd. 

Philip  J.  Yobkb.  D.  Macloughlik. 

Henbt  HoLLAvn.         John  Bell  Seihswick 
H.  Bence  Jonbs.  Henbt  Stbachet." 

W.  F.  Pollock. 

The  Managers  reported  the  engasement  of  Mr.  William  Fletcher 
Barrett  and  Mr.  John  Broughton,  as  ^lled  Assistants  in  the  Labora- 
tories of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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Lectube  Arkanobbisnts  for  the  ensuing  Season  : — 

Christnuis  Lectures^  1863.    {AdajpUd  to  a  JuvenUe  AudUory,) 

Prof.  Tthdall,  F.R.S.— Six  Lectares,  'On  Electricity  at  Best  and 
Electricity  in  Motion.' 

Be/ore  EasUry  1864. 
Prof.  Ttndall,  P.R.S.— Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  Experimental  Optics.* 
John  Lubbook,  Esq.  F.R.S. — Three  Lectures,  *  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man.' 
Prof.  Frankland,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  'On  the  Metallic  Elements.' 
Prof.  Mabshall,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  *  On  the  Chemical  Phenomena 
of  Animal  Life.' 

After  Easter. 

Prof.  Helmholtz,  F.R.8.  —  Six  Lectures,  *0n  the  Natural  Law  of 
Conservation  of  Energy.' 

Prof.  J.  Blackie — Two  Lectures  on  Homer. 

Prof.  Feawklakd,  F.R.S.— Six  Lectures,  *0n  the  Metallic  Elements.' 

Prof.  Marshall,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  *  On  the  Morphological  Pheno- 
mena of  Animal  Life.' 

John  Hullah,  Esq. — Six  Lectures, '  On  the  Third  Period  of  Musical 
History :  from  cir.  1600  to  cir.  1750.' 

Alexander  Hebschel,  Esq. — Four  Lectures,  'On  Falling  Stars  and 
Meteorolites.' 

The  Pbesentb  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Frox 
Lordi  of  the  Admiralty^  through  J.  R,  Hinde,  Eaq.— The  Nautical  Almanac  for 

1865,  1866,  1867.     8vo.     1862-3. 
AciaarieB,  InUitute  q^— Assurance  Magazine,  No.  53.     Sra     1863. 
Attrommical  Society,  Royal-^Memoin,    Vol.  XXXL    4to.    1863. 
BritiMh  ArehitecU,  InstituU  ^—Sessional  Papers.  Part  I.    Nos.  1,  2.   4to.   1863. 
Chemical  Society— Joamal,  No.  11.    8vo.     1863. 
CoUeae  of  Sitrgwneef  England^  /?owi2— Catalogue  of  the  Psthologicsl  Specimens  in 

their  Moseam.    Supplement  I.    4to.     1863. 
Cole,  Henry,  C,B.,  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  if  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Educationr-CtiiaJogae  of  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art 
of  the  Mediasval  and  Renaissance  and  more  Recent  Periods,  on  Loan  at  the 
Booth  Kensington  Maseum  in  1862.     8vo.     1863. 
JSittors— Artizan  for  NoYember,  1863.    4to. 

Athenenm  for  November,  1863.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  November,  1863. 

Engineer  for  November,  1863.    fol. 

Horological  Journal,  Nos.  63,  64.    8vo.    1863. 

Joamal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  November,  1863.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

Medical  Circular  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Joamal  for  November,  1863.    4to. 

Technologist  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

Electrician  for  November,  1863.    4to. 
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Faraday,  Professor,  D.C.L,^  F.Ji.S.    Akaclemie  der  Wisseuschaften,  Wien  :— 

Math.  Nat.  Classe :  Denkschriftea    Band  XXI.    4to.     1863. 
Sitzungsberichte :  PAbth.  Band  XLV.  3,4.6.  Band  XLVI.  BandXLVII. 
1,  2,  3.    8vo.   1862-3.    II.  Abth.    Band  XLVI.    XL VII.    8vo.    1862-3. 

J.  R.  Lorenz— Physikaliflche  Verbal tnisse  und  Vertheilung  der  Oi:|;aDi8men 
im  Quarnerischen  Golfe.    Syo.     1863. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsi/lvania^J onmn}.  No.  454.     8vo.     1862. 
Geographical  Society,  i?oya/— Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.   Nob.  3,  4,  5.   8vo.    1863. 
Geological  Soctrfy— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  76.    8vo.     1863. 
Hekekyan  Bey,  C.E.  (the  -4ttMor)— Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  Siriadic  Mona- 

ments.    8yo.     1863. 
Herschel,  ^Sir  JohnF.  Bart,  F.B.S.  {the  Authory^An  Essay,  entitled  The  Yard, 

the  Pendulum,  and  the  Metre,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Choice  of  a 

Standard  of  Length.    (K  90)     8vo.     1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  Boyat — Proceedings,  1863.    No.  8.    8vo. 
Linnean  Socte/y— Proceedings,  No.  27.    8to.     1863. 

Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  cf  London,  Boyal — Medico-Chimrgical  Trans- 
actions.    Vol.  XLVI.     8to.     1863. 
Newton,  3lestr«.— Loudon  Journal  (New  Series)  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  Editor) — Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographic.    No.  10.    4to.     1863. 
Photographic  Society.— J oxltuaI,  No.  139.     8vo.  1863. 
Beddie,  James,  Esq.  {the  Author) — Victoria  Toto  CcbIo;  or.  Modem  Astronomy 

recast     (K  90)    8vo.     1863. 
Boyal  Society  of  London— Proceedings,  No.  58.    8vo.     1863. 
Sdchsische  Gesellschqft  der  fVissenschaflen,  K5n. — Abhandlungen.  Vol.  IX.    No.  4. 

Vol.  X.    No.  4.    8vo.     1863.    Berichte.     1863.     8vo. 
Savory  Wm.  S.,  Esq.  F.B.S.  (the  Authory— On  Life  and  Death:  Four  Lectares 

deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     16to.     1863. 
UnitedlService  Institution,  Boyal— J ournaX,  No  27.     8vo.     1863. 
Vereins  zur  BefSrderung  des  bewerbjleisses  in  Presaen  — Verhandlungen,  Juli  and 

Aug.  1863.     4to. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  FJ?.S.— Four  Specimens  of  Rock  Salt. 


1864. 

WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  22,  1864. 

SiB  Henby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Cbair. 

W.  R.  Grove,  Esq.  Q.C.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. 

On  Boiling  Water. 

A  FAFEB  by  M.  Denny  ('  M^moires  de  TAcadtlmie  Royale  de 
Bruxelles,*  1843)  makes  known  the  fact  hat  in  proportion  as  water 
is  depriv^  of  air,  the  character  of  its  ebullition  changes,  becoming 
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more  and  more  abrupt,  and  boiling  like  sulphuric  acid  with  sou- 
hresautSy  and  that  between  each  burst  of  vapour  the  water  reaches  a 
temperature  above  its  boiling  point.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  be  boiled  in  a  tube  with  a  narrow  orifice,  through  which 
the  vapour  issues  ;  if  it  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  it  continually  re- 
absorbs air  and  boils  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat,  I  found 
that  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  gas  given  off  from  ignited  platinum  plunged 
into  water,  there  was  always  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrogen 
mixed ;  this  I  could  never  entirely  get  rid  of,  and  I  was  thus  led  into 
a  more  careful  examination  of  the  phenomenon  of  boiling  water,  and 
set  before  myself  this  problem — what  will  be  the  effect  of  heat  on 
water  perfectly  deprived  of  air  or  gas  ? 

Two  copper  wires  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other  through  the 
neck  of  a  Florence  flask,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  bottom,  joining  the 
lower  ends  of  these  was  a  fine  platinum  wire,  about  H  inch  long,  and 
bent  horizontally  into  a  curve.  Distilled  water,  which  had  been  well 
boiled  and  cooled  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  was  poured  into 
this  flask  so  as  to  fill  about  one-fourth  of  its  capacity.  It  was  then 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  one  of  the  copper  wires 
brought  in  contact  with  a  metallic  plate  covering  the  receiver,  the 
other  bent  backwards  over  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  its  end  made  to 
rest  on  the  pump  plate.  By  this  means,  when  the  terminal  wires  from 
a  voltaic  battery  were  made  to  touch,  the  one  the  upper  and  the  other 
the  lower  plate,  the  platinum  wire  would  be  heated,  and  the  boiling 
continued  indefinitely  in  the  vacuum  of  a  very  excellent  air-pump. 
The  effect  was  very  curious ;  the  water  did  not  boil  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  at  intervals  a  burst  of  vapour  took  place,  dashing  the 
water  against  the  sides  of  the  flask,  some  escaping  into  the  receiver. 
(There  was  a  projection  at  the  central  orifice  of  the  pump-plate  to 
prevent  this  overflow  getting  into  the  exhausting  tube.) 

After  each  sudden  burst  of  vapour,  the  water  became  perfectly 
tranquil,  without  a  symptom  of  ebullition  until  the  next  burst  took 
place.  These  sudden  bursts  occurred  at  measured  intervals,  so  nearly 
equal  in  time,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  escape  from  the  flask,  at 
each  burst,  of  a  certain  portion  of  water,  the  apparatus  might  have 
served  as  a  timepiece. 

This  experiment,  though  instructive,  did  not  definitely  answer  the 
question  I  had  proposed,  as  I  could  not  of  course  ascertain  whether 
there  was  some  minute  residuum  of  gas  which  would  form  the  nucleus 
for  each  ebullition ;  and  I  proceeded  with  others.  A  tube  of  glass,  5  feet 
long  and  -^ths  inch  internal  diameter,  was  bent  into  a  V  shape ;  into  one 
end  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  was  hermetically  sealed  with  great  care, 
and  the  portion  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  was  platinized.  When 
the  tube  had  been  well  washed,  distilled  water,  which  had  been  purged 
of  air  as  before,  was  poured  into  it  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  filled  with  olive  oil ;  when  tlie  V  was  inverted,  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  olive  oil,  so  that  there 
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would  be  8  inches  of  water  resting  on  the  platinum  wire,  separated 
from  the  external  air  by  a  column  of  4  feet  4  inches  of  oil.  The 
projecting  extremities  of  the  platinum  wire  were  now  connected  with 
the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  the  water  heated  ;  some  air  was 
freed  and  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  tube — this  was  made  to  escape 
by  carefully  inverting  the  tube  so  as  not  to  let  the  oil  mix  with  the 
water — and  the  experiment  continued.  After  a  certain  time  the  boiling 
assumed  a  uniform  character,  not  by  such  sudden  bursts  as  in  the 
Florence  flask  experiment,  but  with  larger  and  more  distinct  bursts  of 
ebullition  than  in  its  first  boiling. 

The  object  of  platinizing  the  wire  was  to  present  more  points  for 
iae  ebullition,  and  to  prevent  soabresauts  as  much  as  possible. 

The  experiment  was  continued  for  many  hours,  and  in  some  repe- 
titions of  it  for  days.  After  the  boiling  had  assumed  a  uniform  cha- 
racter, the  progress  of  the  vapour  was  carefully  watched,  and  as  each 
burst  of  vapour  condensed  in  the  oil,  which  was  kept  cool,  it  left  a 
minute  bead  of  gas,  which  ascended  through  the  oil  to  the  bend  of  the 
tube :  a  bubble  was  formed  here  which  did  not  seem  at  all  absorbed 
by  the  oil.  This  was  analyzed  by  a  eudiometer,  which  I  will  presently 
describe,  and  proved  to  be  nitrogen.  The  beads  of  gas,  when  viewed 
through  a  lens  and  micrometer  scale  at  the  same  height  in  the  tube, 
appeared  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the  same  size.  No  bubble  of  vapour 
was  condensed  completely,  or  without  leaving  this  residual  bubble.  The 
experiment  was  frequently  repeated,  and  continued  until  the  water  was 
so  nearly  boiled  away,  that  the  oil,  when  disturbed  by  the  boiling, 
nearly  touched  the  platinum  wire ;  here  it  was  necessarily  stopped. 

To  avoid  any  question  about  the  boiling  being  by  electrical  means, 
similar  experiments  were  made  with  a  tube,  without  a  platinum  wire, 
closed  at  its  extremity,  and  the  boiling  was  produced  by  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  effects  were  the  same,  but  the  experiment  was  more  difficult  and 
imperfect,  as  the  bursts  of  vapour  were  more  sudden,  and  the  duration 
of  the  intervals  more  irregular. 

The  beads  of  gas  were  extremely  minute,  just  visible  fo  the  naked  eye, 
but  were  made  visible  to  the  audience  by  means  of  the  electric  lamp. 

In  these  experiments  there  was  no  pure  boiling  of  water,  t.  e.  no 
rupture  of  cohesion  of  the  molecules  of  water  itself^  but  the  water  was 
boiled,  to  use  M.  Donny's  expression,  by  evaporation  against  a  surface 
of  gas. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  air  could  penetrate  through  such  a 
column  of  oil,  the  more  so  as  the  oil  did  not  perceptibly  absorb  the 
nitrogen  freed  by  the  boiling  water  and  resting  in  the  bend  of  the  tube ; 
but  to  meet  this  conjectural  difficulty,  the  following  experiment  was 
made.  A  tube,  1  foot  long  and  i^ths  inch  internal  diameter,  bent  into 
a  slight  angle,  had  a  bulb  of  i-inch  diameter  blown  on  it  at  the  angle ; 
this  angle  was  about  3  inches  from  one  end  and  9  from  the  other ;  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire  was  sealed  into  the  shorter  leg,  and  the  whole  tube 
and  bulb  filled  with  and  immersed  into  mercury ;  water,  distilled  and 
purged  of  air  as  before,  was  allowed  to  fill  the  short  leg,  and  by  care- 
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fully  adjusting  the  inclination,  the  water  could  be  boiled  so  as  to  allow 
bubbles  to  ascend  into  the  bulb  and  displace  the  mercury.  The  effect 
was  the  same  as  with  the  oil  experiment,  no  ebullition  without  leaving 
a  bead  of  gas  ;  the  gas  collected  in  the  bulb,  and  was  cut  off  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  valve  of  mercury,  from  the  boiling  water,  then 
allowed  to  escape,  and  so  on  ;  the  experiment  was  continued  for  many 
days,  and  the  bubbles  analyzed  from  time  to  time ;  they  proved,  as 
before,  to  be  nitrogen ;  and,  as  before,  continued  indefinitely. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  without  the  platinum  wire,  and 
though,  from  the  greater  difficulties,  the  experiment  was  not  so  satis- 
factory, the  result  was  the  same. 

As  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer  will  keep  air  out  of  its 
vacuum  for  years,  if  not  for  centuries,  there  could  be  no  absorption 
here  from  the  external  atmosphere,  and  I  think  I  am  fidrly  entitled  to 
conclude  from  the  above  experiments — which  I  believe  went  far  beyond 
any  that  have  been  recorded — that*  no  one  has  yet  seen  the  phenomenon 
of  pure  water  boiling, — t.  e.  of  the  disruption  of  the  liquid  particles  cf 
the  oxy-hydrogen  compound  so  as  to  produce  vapour  which  will,  when 
condensed,  become  water,  leaving  no  permanent  gas.  Possibly,  in  my 
experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  ignited  platinum,  it  may 
be  that  the  sudden  application  of  intense  heat,  and  in  some  quantity, 
so  forces  asunder  the  molecules  that,  not  having  sufficient  nitrogen 
dissolved  to  supply  them  with  a  nucleus  for  evaporation,  the  integral 
molecules  are  severed,  and  decomposition  takes  place.  If  this  be  so, 
and  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  far-fetched  theory,  there  is  probably 
no  such  thing  as  boiling,  properly  so  called,  and  the  effect  of  heat  on 
liquids  in  which  there  is  no  dissolved  gas  may  be  to  decompose  them. 

Considerations  such  as  these  led  me  to  try  the  effect  of  boiling  on 
an  elementary  liquid,  and  bromine  occurred  as  the  most  promising  one 
to  work  upon  ;  as  bromine  could  not  be  boiled  in  contact  with  water, 
oil,  or  mercury,  the  following  plan  was  ultimately  devised.  A  tube, 
4  feet  long  and  i^ths  inch  diameter,  had  a  platinum  loop  sealed  into 
one  closed  extremity  ;  bromine  was  poured  into  the  tube  to  the  height 
of  4  inches ;  the  open  end  of  the  tube  was  then  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point  by  the  blow-pipe,  leaving  a  small  orifice ;  the  bromine  was  then 
heated  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  and  when  all  the  air  was  expelled,  and  a  jet 
of  bromine  vapour  issued  from  the  point  of  the  tube,  it  was  sealed  by 
the  blow-pipe.  There  was  then,  when  the  bromine  vapour  had  con- 
densed, a  vacuum  in  the  tube  above  the  bromine.  The  platinum  loop 
was  now  heated  by  a  voltaic  battery,  and  the  bromine  boiled  :  this  was 
continued  for  some  time,  care  being  taken  that  the  boiling  should  not 
be  too  violent.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period — from  half-an-hour  to 
an  hour — the  platinum  loop  gave  way,  being  corroded  by  the  bromine ; 
the  quantity  of  this  had  slightly  decreased.  On  breaking  off,  under 
water,  the  point  of  the  tube,  the  water  mounted  and  showed  a  notable 
quantity  of  permanent  gas,  which  on  analysis  proved  to  be  pure  oxygen. 
As  mnch  as  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch  was  collected  at  one  experiment. 
The  platinum  wire,  which  had  severed  at  the  uiiddle,  was  covered  with 
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a  slight  black  crust,  which,  suspecting  to  be  carbon,  I  ignited  by  a 
voltaic  spark  in  oxygen  in  a  small  tube  over  lime-water ;  it  seemed  to 
give  a  slight  opalescence  to  the  liquid,  but  the  quantity  was  so  small 
Uiat  the  experiment  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  No  definite  change  was 
perceptible  in  the  bromine ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  little  darker  in  colour 
and  had  a  few  black  specks  floating  in  it,  which  I  judged  to  be  minute 
portions  of  the  same  crust  which  had  formed  on  the  platinum  wire,  and 
which  had  become  detached. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  chloride  of  iodine  and  with  the 
same  result,  except  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  greater :  I  col- 
lected as  much  as  half  a  cubic  inch  in  some  experiments,  from  an  equal 
quantity  of  chloride  of  iodine,  the  platinum  wire,  however,  was  more 
quickly  acted  on  than  with  the  bromine,  and  the  glass  of  the  tube 
around  it  to  some  extent. 

Melted  phosphorus  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  dis- 
ruptive discharge  by  taking  this  between  platinum  points  in  a  tube  of 
phosphorus,  similarly  to  an  experiment  of  Davy's,  but  with  better 
means  of  experimenting;  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  was  given  off,  amounting  in  several  experiments  to  more  than 
a  cubic  inch. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  melted  sulphur,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  given  oif,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  I  tried  in  vain  to  carry  on  these  experi- 
ments beyond  a  certain  point;  the  substance  became  pasty,  mixed 
with  platinum  from  the  arc,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  working  with 
the  same  freedom  as  when  they  were  fresh,  the  glass  tubes  were  always 
broken  after  a  certain  time.  Had  I  time  for  working  on  the  subject 
now,  I  should  use  the  discharge  from  the  Huhmkorf  coil,  which  had  not 
been  invented  at  the  period  of  these  experiments.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  this  discharge  was  taken  in  the  vacuous  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  from  a  metallic  point  to  a  metallic  capsule  containing  phosphorus, 
a  considerable  yellow  deposit  lined  the  receiver,  which,  on  testing, 
turned  out  to  be  allotropic  phosphorus.  No  gas  is,  however,  given  off. 
I  had  an  air-pump  (described,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1852,  p.  101)  which 
enabled  me  to  detect  very  small  quantities  of  gas,  but  I  could  get 
none.  It  was  in  making  these  experiments  that  I  first  detected  the 
striae  in  the  electric  discharge,  which  have  since  become  a  subject  of 
such  interesting  observations,  which  are  seen,  perhaps,  more  beauti- 
fully in  this  phosphorus  vapour  than  in  any  other  medium,  and  which 
cease,  or  become  very  feeble,  where  the  allotropic  phosphorus  is  not 
produced. 

I  tried  also  phosphorus  highly  heated  by  a  burning-glass  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  but  could  eliminate  no  perceptible  quantity  of 
gas,  though  the  phosphorus  was  changed  into  the  allotropic  form. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  gas  is  not  perceptibly  eliminated 
in  the  last  two  experiments ;  the  effect  is  probably  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  my  paper  on  the  ^^  Decomposition  of  Water  by  Heat,"  where, 
when  the  arc  or  electric  spark  is  taken  in  aqueous  vapour,  a  minute 
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bubble  of  oxy hydrogen  gas  is  freed  and  disseminated  through  the 
Tapour,  recombination  being  probably  prevented  by  this  dilution  ;  but, 
however  long  the  experiment  may  be  continued,  no  increased  quantity 
of  the  gas  is  obtained,  all  beyond  this  minute  quantity  being  recom- 
bined.  If,  however,  the  bubble  of  gas  be  collected,  by  allowing  the 
vapour  to  cool,  and  then  expelled,  a  fresh  portion  is  decomposed,  and 
so  on. 

So  with  the  phosphorus  in  the  experiments  in  the  air-pump  and 
with  the  burning-glass ;  if  any  gas  is  liberated  it  is  probably  imme- 
diately recombined  with  the  phosphorus ;  possibly  a  minute  residuum 
might  escape  recombination,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 
did  not  admit  of  this  being  collected,  as  the  gas  was  with  the  aqueous 
vapour. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gas  freed  is  immediately  cut  off  from 
the  source  of  heat,  as  when  the  spark  is  taken  in  liquids,  an  indefinite 
quantity  can  be  obtained. 

Decomposition  and  the  elimination  of  gas  may  thus  take  place  by 
the  application  of  intense  heat  to  a  point  in  a  liquid,  or  also  in  gas  or 
vapours ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  masked  by  the 
quantity  of  gas  or  vapour  through  which  it  is  disseminated. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  gases  in  which  some  alteration  does 
not  take  place  by  the  application  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc 
or  electric  spark.  If  the  arc  be  taken  between  platinum  points  in  dry 
oxygen-gas  over  mercury,  the  gas  diminishes  indefinitely,  until  the 
mercury  rises,  and  by  reaching  the  point  where  the  arc  takes  place, 
puts  an  end  to  the  experiment.  I  have  caused  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch 
of  oxygen  to  disappear  by  this  means.  I  at  one  time  thought  this  was 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  platinum ;  but  the  high  heat  renders  this 
improbable,  and  the  deposit  formed  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube  in 
which  the  experiment  is  made  has  all  the  properties  of  pladnum-black ; 
so  if  the  spark  from  a  Ruhmkorf  coil  be  taken  in  the  vapour  of  water 
for  several  days,  a  portion  of  gas  is  freed  which  is  pure  hydrogen,  the 
oxygen  freed  being  probably  changed  into  ozone,  and  dissolved  by  the 
water  in  this  case,  while  in  the  former  it  combined  with  the  mercury. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  eudiometer  by  which  I  analyzed  the  gases 
obtained  in  these  experiments ;  it  was  formed  simply  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
frequently  not  above  21^  millimetres  in  diameter,  with  a  loop  of  wire 
hermetically  sealed  into  one  end,  the  other  having  an  open  bell-mouth. 
By  a  platinum  wire  a  small  bubble  of  the  gas  to  be  examined  could  be 
got  up  through  water  or  mercury  into  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  bubble  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  gas,  a  very  accurate 
analysis  of  very  minute  quantities  of  gas  could  be  made :  I  have  ana- 
lyzed by  this  means  quantities  no  larger  than  a  partridge-shot. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  results  on  the  compound  liquids,  such  as 
oils  and  hydrocarbons,  as  the  fact  that  permanent  gas  is  given  off  in 
boiling  such  liquids  would  not  be  unexpected  ;  but  the  above  experi- 
ments seem  to  show  that  boiling  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
phenomenon  that  has  generally  been  supposed,  viz.  a  separation  of 
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cohesion  in  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  from  distension  by  heat  I 
believe,  from  the  close  investigation  I  made  into  the  subject,  that 
(except  with  the  metals,  on  which  there  is  no  evidence)  no  one  has 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  pure  boiling  without  permanent  gas  being 
freed,  and  that  what  is  ordinarily  termed  boiling  arises  from  the  extri- 
cation of  a  bubble  of  permanent  gas  either  by  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  separation  of  some  gas  associated  in  minute 
quantity  with  the  liquid,  and  from  which  human  means  have  hitherto 
failed  to  purge  it ;  this  bubble  once  extricated,  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  expands  it,  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of  M.  Donny,  the 
liquid  evaporates  against  the  surface  of  the  gas. 

My  experiments  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  complement  of  his. 
He  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  was  raised  in 
some  proportion  as  water  was  deprived  of  air,  and  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  boiling  took  place  by  souhresauts,  I  have,  I  trust, 
shown  that  when  the  vapour  liberated  by  boiling  is  allowed  to  con- 
dense, it  does  not  altogether  collapse  into  a  liquid,  but  leaves  a  residual 
bubble  of  permanent  gas,  and  that  at  a  certain  point  this  evolution 
becomes  uniform. 

Boiling,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  merely  raising  a  liquid  to  a  given 
temperature,  it  is  something  much  more  complex. 

One  might  suppose  that  with  a  compound  liquid  the  initial  bubble 
by  which  evaporation  is  enabled  to  take  place  might,  if  all  foreign  gas 
were  or  could  be  extracted,  be  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  liquid : 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  an  elementary  liquid  ;  whence  the 
oxygen  from  bromine  or  the  hydrogen  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur? 
As  with  the  nitrogen  in  water,  it  may  be  Uiat  a  minute  portion  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  of  water  is  inseparable  from  these  substances, 
and  that  if  boiled  away  to  absolute  dryness,  a  minute  portion  of  gaa 
would  be  left  for  each  ebullition. 

With  water  there  seems  a  point  at  which  the  temperature  of  ebul- 
lition and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  yielded  become  uniform,  though  the 
latter  is  excessively  minute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  experiments  with  bromine,  phosphorus, 
and  sulphur,  did  not  permit  me  to  push  the  experiment  so  far  as  was 
done  with  water,  but  as  far  as  it  went  the  result  was  similar. 

When  an  intense  heat,  such  as  that  from  the  electric  spark  or 
voltaic  arc,  is  applied  to  permanent  gas,  there  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  signs  either  of  chemical  decomposition  or  of  molecular 
change;  thus  compound  gases,  such  as  hydrocarbons,  ammonia,  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  many  others  are  decomposed.  Phosphorus  in 
vapour  is  changed  to  allotropic  phosphorus,  oxygen  to  ozone,  which, 
according  to  present  experience,  may  be  viewed  as  allotropic  oxygen. 
There  may  be  many  cases  where,  as  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  small 
portion  only  is  decomposed,  and  this  may  be  so  masked  by  the  volume 
of  undecomposed  gas  as  to  escape  detection ;  if,  for  instance,  the  vapour 
of  water  were  incondensable,  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  electric  F^iark  or  ignited  platinum  would  not  have  been  observed. 
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All  these  facts  show  that  the  effect  of  iDtense  heat  applied  to 
liquids  and  gases  is  much  less  simple,  and  presents  greater  interest  to 
the  chemist  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  possibly  in  all,  it  is  not  mere  expansion  into  vapour 
which  is  produced  by  intense  heat,  but  there  is  a  chemical  or  mole- 
cular change.  Had  circumstances  permitted  I  should  have  (uirried 
these  experiments  further,  and  endeavoured  to  find  an  experimenium 
cruets  on  the  subject.  There  are  difficulties  with  such  substances  as 
bromine,  phosphorus,  &c.,  arising  from  their  action  on  the  substances 
used  to  contain  and  heat  them,  which  are  not  easy^to  vanquish,  and 
those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  repeat  my  experiments  will  find  these 
difficulties  greater  than  they  appear  in  narration ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  insuperable,  and  hope  that,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  time  at  their  disposal,  they  may  be  overcome. 

To  completely  isolate  a  substance  from  the  surrounding  air  and  yet 
be  able  to  experiment  on  it,  is  far  more  difficult  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  air-pump  is  but  a  rude  mode  for  such  experiments  as  are 
here  detailed. 

Caoutchouc  joints  are  out  of  the  question ;  even  platinum  wires 
carefully  sealed  into  glass,  though,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  Arming  a  joint  which  will  not  allow  gas  to  pass,  yet  it  is  one 
through  which  liquids  will  effect  a  passage,  at  all  events  when  the 
wires  are  repeatedly  heated. 

In  some  experiments  with  the  ignited  platinum  wire  hermetically 
sealed  into  a  tube  of  glass,  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  platinum 
wire  was  placed  in  a  larger  tube  of  oil,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  cracking 
the  glass.  After  some  days'  experimenting,  though  the  sealing  remained 
perfect,  a  slight  portion  of  carbon  was  found  in  the  interior  liquid. 
This  does  not  affect  the  results  of  my  experiments,  as  I  repeated  Uiem 
with  glass  tubes  closed  at  the  end  and  without  platinum  wires,  and  also 
without  the  oil-bath ;  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  exclude  sources 
of  error.  When  water  has  been  deprived  of  air  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  it  becomes  very  avid  for  air.  The  following  ex]>eriment 
is  an  instance  of  this :  A  single  pair  of  the  gas-battery,  the  liquid  in 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  external  air  by  a  greased  glass  stopper, 
having  one  tube  filled  with  water,  the  other  with  hydrogen,  the  pla- 
tinized platinum  plates  in  each  of  these  tubes  were  connected  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  a  deflection  took  place  from  the  reaction  of  the 
hydrogen  on  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  After  a  time  the  deflection 
abated,  and  the  needle  returned  to  zero,  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
having  become  combined  with  the  hydrogen.  If  now  the  stopper  were 
taken  out,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometric  needle  immediately  took 
place,  showing  that  the  air  rapidly  enters  the  water  as  water  would  a 
-sponge.  Absolute  chemical  purity  in  the  ingredients  is  a  matter,  for 
i^ned  experiments,  almost  unattainable ;  the  more  delicate  the  test, 
the  more  some  minute  residual  product  is  detected ;  it  would  seem  (to 
put  the  proposition  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form)  that  in  nature 
everything  is  to  be  found  in  anything  if  we  carefully  look  for  it. 
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I  hare  indicated  the  above  sources  of  error  to  show  the  close  pur- 
suit that  is  necessary  when  looking  for  these  minute  residual  phe- 
nomena. Enough  has,  I  trust,  been  shown  in  the  above  experiments 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  hitherto,  simple  boiling,  in  the  sense  of 
a  liquid  being  expanded  by  heat  into  its  vapour  without  being  decom- 
posed or  having  permanent  gas  eliminated  from  it,  is  a  thing  unknown. 
Whether  such  boiling  can  take  place  may*  be  regarded  as  an  open 
question,  though  I  incline  to  think  it  cannot;  that  if  water,  for 
instance,  could  be  absolutely  deprived  of  nitrogen,  it  would  not  boil 
until  some  portiSn  of  it  was  decomposed ;  that  the  physical  severance 
of  the  molecules  by  heat  is  also  a  chemical  severance.  If  there  be 
anything  in  this  theoretic  view,  there  is  great  promise  of  important 
results  on  elementary  liquids,  if  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have  alluded 
can  be  got  over. 

The  constant  appearance  of  nitrogen  in  water,  when  boiled  oiF  out 
of  contact  with  the  air  almost  to  the  last  drop,  is  a  matter  well  worthy 
of  investigation.  I  will  not  speculate  on  what  possible  chemical  con- 
nection there  may  be  between  air  and  water ;  the  preponderance  of 
these  two  substances  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  the  probability 
that  nitrogen  is  not  the  inert  diluent  in  respiration  that  is  generally 
supposed,  might  give  rise  to  not  irrational  conjectures  on  some  unknown 
bond  between  air  and  water.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  announce  any 
theory  on  such  a  subject ;  better  to  test  any  guess  one  may  make,  by 
experiment,  than  to  mislead  by  theory  without  sufficient  data,  or  to 
lessen  the  value  of  facts  by  connecting  them  with  erroneous  hypotheses. 

[W.  R.  G.] 
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FlQrB880S  OV  CHEWBTBT,  BOTAL  ZmtlZTUTIOH. 

On  the  Glacial  Epoch, 

AuovQsrr  the  circumstances  that  have  profoundly  influenced  the  pre- 
sent physical  condition  of  our  earth,  the  action  of  ancient  glaciers  upon 
a  scale  of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude  has  been  gradually  but 
irresistibly  forcing  itself  upon  the  notice  of  philosophers  since  tbei» 
attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Venetz  and  Esmark.  There  are  few 
elevated  regions  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  which  do  not  exhibit 
indubitable  evidence  of  the  characteristic  grinding  and  polishing  action 
of  ice-masses,  although  at  present,  perhaps,  they  are  scarcely  streaked 
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by  the  snows  of  winter.  In  our  own  country  the  researches  of  Buck- 
land,  and  especially  of  Ramsay,  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland,  and  the  lime- 
stone crags  of  Yorkshire,  abound  in  these  roches  moutonnds,  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  of  those  mountain  ranges  were  once 
filled  with  glaciers  of  dimensions  unsurpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by 
those  which  at  the  present  day  stream  down  the  sides  of  their  gigantic 
Swiss  rivals.  Nor  was  this  perpetual  ice  of  a  former  age  confined  to 
localities  where  no  such  phenomenon  is  now  seen,  but  numerous  obser- 
vations have  established  that  the  glaciers  of  the  present  age,  existing 
in  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  elsewhere,  are  but 'the  nearly  dried -up 
streamlets  of  ancient  ice  rivers  of  enormous  size.  These  glaciers 
have  eroded  the  Alpine  valleys,  of  which  they  once  held  possession, 
have  carved  out  the  lochs  and  kyles  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
grander  fjords  of  Norway,  and  have  contributed  in  a  most  essential 
manner  to  the  present  aspect  of  our  mountain  scenery.  Ramsay 
and  Tyndall  have  recently  called  attention  to  this  action  of  ancient 
glaciers,  and  have  contended  with  considerable  plausibility,  the 
former  that  the  lake  basins,  the  latter  that  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  have  been  thus,  in  great  part,  scooped  out.  In  no  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps,  can  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch  be  more 
advantageously  studied  than  in  Norway,  where  the  ice-scarred  coasts 
and  ^ords  arc  still  fully  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  side 
by  side  with  the  ocean,  which  furnished  the  crystalline  material 
that  formerly  covered  them.  Two  thousand  miles  of  coast,  from 
Christiania  to  the  North  Cape,  afibrd  almost  uninterrupted  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  ice  operations  which,  during  the  epoch  in  question, 
moulded  nearly  every  feature  of  this  remarkable  country.  Starting 
from  Christiania,  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks  composing  the  coast,  as 
well  as  the  innumerable  islands  which,  forming  a  great  natural  break- 
water, protect  the  shore  from  the  heavy  seas  rolling  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  These  rocks,  here  rarely  rising  to  the  height  of  800  or 
900  feet,  present  nothing  of  that  sharp  and  rugged  outline  which 
generally  characterizes  such  formations.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
smoothed  even  to  their  summits,  all  their  angles  worn  off,  and  every 
trace  of  boldness  and  asperity  efiaced.  To  the  casual  and  un instructed 
observer  the  action  of  the  sea  suggests  itself  as  a  sufficient  cause  of 
these  appearances ;  but  it  does  not  require  much  scrutiny  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  ocean  waves  have  had  little  to  do  with  this  smooth- 
ing and  polishing  of  the  coast,  since  it  is  the  surfaces  sloping  towards 
the  land  that  are  most  acted  upon,  whilst  in  some  places,  where  the 
rock  descends  precipitously  towards  the  sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  dash 
of  the  waves,  it  has  been  protected  from  the  abrading  action,  and 
presents  merely  a  weathered  surface. 

Rounding  the  promontory  of  the  Naze  and  proceeding  northward, 
the  coast  presents,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  same  general  features 
until  the  Ajrctic  circle  is  approached,  when  the  character  of  the  scenery 
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rather  saddenly  changes.  The  rocky  hills  acquire  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  and  tower  up  in  rugged,  sharp,  and  £intastic  peaks,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  rounded  summits  of  the  lower  latitudes. 
But  these  arctic  peaks  owe  their  immunity  from  the  abrading  action  of 
ice  solely  to  their  height ;  around  their  bases,  and  even  high  up  their 
sides,  the  slow  surges  of  the  moving  glacial  sea  have  made  their 
unmistakable  marks,  grinding,  and  even  undercutting,  them  into  most 
extraordinary  forms,  as  fine  instances  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Seven  Sisters,  and  Torghatten,  with  its  singular  tunnel,  just  south  of 
the  Arctic  circle ;  the  Horseman,  standing  on  the  circle ;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Folden  and  Yestfjords,  north  of  it ;  the  latter  having  been 
justly  described  by  the  Bev.  R.  Everest,  as  resembling  the  jaws  of  an 
inunense  shark.* 

To  account  for  the  advent  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  such 
vast  masses  of  ice,  various  hypotheses  have  been  propounded.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  not  uniform,  and  that 
our  solar  system,  in  performing  its  proper  motion  among  the  stars, 
sometimes  passes  through  regions  of  comparatively  low  temperature : 
according  to  this  hypo^esis,  the  glacial  epoch  occurred  during  the 
passage  of  our  system  through  such  a  cold  portion  of  space.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  subject  to  variation, 
and  that  the  glacial  epoch  happened  during  what  may  be  termed  a  cold 
solar  period.  Others,  again,  believe  that  a  different  distribution  of 
land  and  water  would  render  the  climate  of  certain  localities  colder 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  would  thus  sufficiently  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  glacial  epoch.  Finally,  Professor  K&mtz  considers  tliat 
at  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  the  mountains  were  much  higher  than 
at  present — Mount  Blanc  20,000  feet  for  instance — the  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations  having  been  since  eroded  from  their  summits. 

The  two  last  assumptions  are  attended  with  formidable  geological 
difficulties,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
epoch  in  question  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe ;  they 
have  therefore  never  acquired  more  than  a  very  partial  acceptance. 
With  regard  to  the  two  first-named  hypotheses,  my  colleague.  Professor 
Tyndall,  has  recently  shown  that  they  are  founded  upon  an  entirely 
erroneous  conception  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  phenomena 
sought  to  be  explained.  The  formation  of  glaciers  is  a  true  process  of 
distillation,  requiring  heat  as  much  as  cold  for  its  due  performance. 
The  produce  of  a  still  would  be  diminished,  not  increased,  by  an 
absolute  reduction  of  temperature.  A  greater  differentiation  of  tem- 
perature is  what  is  required  to  stimulate  the  operation  into  greater 
activity.  Professor  Tyndall  does  not  suggest  any  cause  for  such  exalted 
differentiation  during  the  glacial  epoch ;  but  he  proves  conclusively 
that  both  hypotheses,  besides  being  totally  unsupported  by  cosmical 

*  The  speaker  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  friend,  H.  F.  Dappa,  Esq.,  for 
beautiful  coloured  drawings  of  these  remarkable  objects,  taken  from  the  sketches 
of  Professor  James  D.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams. 
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facts,  are  not  only  incompetent  to  constitute  such  a  cause,  but  also 
assume  a  condition  of  things  which  would  cut  off  the  glaciers  at  their 
source,  by  diminishing  the  evaporation  upon  which  their  existence 
essentially  depends. 

llie  speaker  divided  the  great  natural  glacial  apparatus  into  three 
parts — viz.  the  evaporator,  the  condenser,  and  the  receiver.  The 
part  performed  by  the  ocean  as  the  evaporator  is  too  obvious  to  need 
description.  The  two  remaining  portions  of  the  apparatus,  however, 
are  generally  confounded  with  each  other.  The  mountains  are  in 
reality  the  receivers,  or  icebearersy  and  are  only  in  a  subordinate  sense 
condensers.  The  true  condenser  is  the  dry  air  of  the  upper  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  permits  of  the  free  radiation  into  space  of  the 
heat  from  aqueous  vapour.* 

All  the  hypotheses  hitherto  propounded  having  therefore  failed, 
in  the  light  of  recent  research,  to  account  for  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  glacial  epoch,  the  speaker  felt  less  reluctance  in 
advancing  a  new  theory,  which  had  gradually  elaborated  itself  out 
of  the  impressions  he  had  received  during  a  recent  visit  to  Norway. 
Any  such  theory  must  take  cognizance  of  the  following  points  in  the 
history  of  the  glacial  epoch.  1st,  That  its  effects  were  felt  over  the 
entire  globe.  2nd,  That  it  occurred  at  a  geologically  recent  period. 
3rd,  That  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  in  which 
glacial  action  was  either  altogether  wanting,  or  was  at  least  com- 
paratively insignificant.  4th,  That  during  its  continuance  atmospheric 
precipitation  was  much  greater,  and  the  height  of  the  snow-line  con- 
siderably less  than  at  present.  5thy  That  it  was  followed  by  a  period 
extending  to  the  present  time,  when  glacial  action  became  again  insig- 
nificant 

All  these  conditions  he  believed  to  be  the  natural  sequences  of 
the  gradual  secular  cooling  of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  sole  cause 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  gtaeud  epoch  was  a  higher  temperature  of  the 
ocean  than  thai  which  obtains  at  present. 

He  then  examined  the  grounds  upon  which  this  hypothesis  is  based. 
Numerous  observations  of  the  augmentation  of  temperature,  at  in- 
creasing depths  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  longer  leave  room 
for  doubt  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials  constituting. the  interior  of 
our  globe  is  at  the  present  moment  at  a  temperature  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  surface.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
that  at  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history  this  high  temperature 
must,  at  all  events  at  depths  comparatively  little  removed  from  the 
surface,  have  been  still  higher,  and  that  consequently  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  itself  must  in  former  ages  have  been  much  more  in- 

*  This  radiation  from  aqaeoos  vapour  was  experimeDtally  shown  by  caosing  a 
jet  of  dry  steam  to  pass  in  firont  of,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from,  a  thermo- 
electric pile ;  the  galvanometer  connected  with  the  latter  promptly  showed  a  large 
deflection  for  heat,  proving  that  the  pile  was  receiving  radiant  heat  from  the 
aqueons  vaponr.  A  jet  of  air  heated  in  the  same  manner  and  projected  in  front  of 
the  pile  produced  no  such  effect. 
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fluenced  by  the  internal  heat  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  day. 
Tracing  thus  back  the  thermal  history  of  our  earth,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  once  existed  as  aqueous  vapour  in  our 
atmosphere — a  condition  which  it  is  imagined  obtains  at  the  present 
day  in  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  other  planets,  whose  superior  size  or  closer 
proximity  to  the  sun  may  be  supposed  to  have  retarded  the  refrigera-^ 
tion  of  their  surfaces.  From  the  period,  therefore,  when  the  cooling 
of  the  earth's  crust  permitted  the  ocean  to  assume  the  liquid  condition, 
its  waters  have  gradually  cooled  from  the  boiling  point  down  to  the 
present  temperature,  whilst  the  land  has  also  undergone  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  refrigeration.  It  was  during  the  later  stages  of  this  cooling 
operation  that  the  glacial  epoch  occurred.  For  this  assumption,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  establish  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  land 
and  of  the  ocean  surfaces  was  unequal,  otherwise  the  more  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  ocean  due  to  increased  temperature  would  be  more 
or  less  neutralized  by  the  impaired  efRciency  of  the  proportionately  warm 
icebearers.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  results  of  his 
numerous  experiments,  which  conclusively  proved  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions contemplated,  the  land  would  cool  more  rapidly  than  the  sea. 
This  effect  is  brought  about  principally  by  two  causes,  viz.  the 
great  specific  heat  of  water  compared  with  granite  and  other  rocks, 
and  the  comparative  facility  with  which  radiant  heat  escapes  from 
granite  through  moist  air.  The  amounts  of  heat  associated  with  equal 
weights  of  water  and  granite  are  as  5  to  1  in  favour  of  the  former,  or, 
if  equal  volumes  be  taken,  the  water  requires  to  lose  twice  as  much 
heat  as  the  granite  in  order  to  cool  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees :  but  it  is  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  radiant  heat  from  their 
surfaces  that  the  superior  retention  of  warmth  by  the  oceanic  waters 
is  most  strongly  marked.  The  readiness  with  which  radiant  heat 
escapes  from  equal  surfaces  of  water  and  granite  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture through  perfectly  dry  air  is  nearly  equal ;  but  so  soon  as  aqueous 
vapour  is  interposed  in  the  path  of  these  rays,  the  conditions  become 
wonderfully  altered ;  the  escape  of  heat  from  both  is  interrupted,  but 
its  radiation  from  the  water  is  retarded  in  by  far  the  greatest  degree. 
This  extraordinary  intranscalency  of  aqueous  vapour  to  rays  issuing 
from  water  has  just  been  conclusively  proved  in  the  physical  laboratory 
of  this  Institution  by  researches  made  by  Professor  Tyudall,  and  not 
yet  published.  The  difference  between  granite  and  water  arising 
from  this  cause  becomes  vastly  augmented  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  icebearing  surfaces  occupy  an  elevated  position  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  consequently  the  mantle  of  aqueous  vapour  which 
their  radiant  heat  had  to  penetrate  must  have  been  much  more  at- 
tenuated than  the  comparatively  dense  shell  lying  between  them  and 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  obscure  rays  of  heat  streamed  into 
space  from  the  icebearing  surfaces  with  comparatively  little  inter- 
ruption, whilst  the  radiation  from  the  sea  was  as  effectually  retarded 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  protected  with  a  thick  envelope  of  non- 
conducting material. 
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Whether  we  take  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  conductivity  of 
water  and  granite,  their  specific  heats,  or,  finally,  the  respective  facili- 
ties with  which  they  can,  under  the  cosmical  conditions  contemplated, 
throw  ofi^  their  heat  into  space,  we  find  everywhere  a  state  of  things 
tending  much  more  to  the  conservation  of  the  heat  of  the  water  than  to 
the  retention  of  that  of  the  land  ;  and  this  of  course  applies  also,  mutor 
its  mutandisy  to  the  retention  of  that  heat  which  is  received  from  solar 
radiation.  The  luminous  heat-rays  of  the  sun  pass  freely  through 
aqueous  vapour,  and  are  absorbed  by  both  granitic  and  oceanic  surfaces, 
but,  once  absorbed,  these  rays  issue  forth  again  as  obscure  heat  of  two 
different  qualities,  or  rates  of  vibration.  To  use  TyndalFs  beautiful 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  the  vibrations  of  the  liquid  water 
molecules  are  of  such  rapidity  as  can  be  best  taken  up  and  absorbed 
by  the  same  molecules  in  the  vaporous  condition.  But  granite  is  a  very 
complex  substance,  and  fewer  of  the  heat  oscillations  of  its  atoms  are  in 
unison  with  those  of  aqueous  vapour :  hence  the  heat  vibrations  of 
granite  disturb  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour  in  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere  in  a  less  degree,  and  consequently  the  granitic 
rays  are  less  absorbed. 

Thus,  whilst  the  ocean  retained  a  temperature  considerably  higher 
than  at  present,  the  icebearers  had  undergone  a  considerably  greater 
refrigeration.  The  evaporation  from  the  ocean  would  therefore,  at  the 
period  contemplated,  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  whilst  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  icebearers,  as  such,  would  not  be  perceptibly  less. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  cooling  period, 
the  ocean  must  have  been  receiving  heat  from  its  floor,  and  thus  have 
acted  as  a  carrier  of  warmth  from  the  comparatively  profound  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  oceanic  surface.  It  thus  resembled  a  mass 
of  water  contained  in  an  evaporating  basin,  placed  over  a  very  slow 
and  gradually  declining  fire.  Under  such  conditions  its  cooling  was 
protracted  through  a  vast  period,  allowing  sufiiGient  time,  between  a 
temperature  inimical  to  animal  life  and  the  commencement  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  to  permit  of  the  development  and  decay  of  those  forms 
of  animal  life  which  existed  in  the  preglacial  seas. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  of  water  at  diflferent  temperatures  and 
under  various  circumstances  was  determined  by  Dal  ton,  whose  results 
are  embodied  in  the  following  table.  The  evaporation  took  place  in 
each  case  from  a  circular  surface  6  inches  in  diameter : — 


Temp.  F. 

Evaporation 

per  minute 

in  fi*it". 

Evaporation 
per  roinate 
inBreesse. 

Evaporation 

per  minute 

in  High  Wind. 

85° 

Grains. 
4-92 

Grains. 
6-49 

Grains. 
8-04 

75<' 

8-65 

4-68 

5-72 

65^ 

2-62 

3-37 

4'12 

55" 

1-90 

2*43 

2-98 

4.5° 

1-.36 

1-75 

2-13 

.35° 

•95 

1-22 

1-49 
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We  have  no  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  present  mean  temperature 
of  the  ocean,  but  in  lat.  69"  40'  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  at  noon  on  a 
remarkably  hot  summer's  day,  Professor  Forbes  found  the  temperature 
to  be  46-5°  Fahr.  The  assumption  of  40°  Fahr.  as  the  mean  tempera- 
ture off  the  coast  of  Norway,  would  therefore  probably  be  in  excess 
of  the  truth.  Now  taking  the  mean  of  Dalton's  results  obtained  at 
^S*"  and  45°,  and  comparing  it  vith  the  mean  of  his  results  at  55°  and 
65°,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase  of  20°  in  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  off  the  coast  of  Norway  would  double  the  evaporation  from  a 
given  surface.  Such  an  increased  evaporation,  accompanied  as  it 
necessarily  must  be  by  a  corresponding  precipitation,  would  suffice 
to  supply  the  higher  portions  of  the  land  with  that  gigantic  ice- 
burthen  which  groaned  down  the  mountain  slopes  during  the  glacial 
epoch. 

But  would  not  the  increased  oceanic  temperature  tend  to  augment 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  even  at  considerable  ele- 
vations, and  thus  raise  the  snow-line  and  reduce  the  area  of  perpetual 
snow  ?  In  answering  this  question,  the  speaker  showed  that  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  that  particular  elevation,  as  upon  the  amount 
of  snow  accumulating  during  tlie  cold  season.  Under  the  equator^ 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  snow-line  is  35°  F. ;  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  about  25° ;  and  in  lat.  68°,  in  Norway,  it  is  only  21°.  Thus 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  snow-line  rises  as  we  approach  the  equator, 
which  means  that  the  snow-line  itself  descends  below  its  normal  height, 
owing  principally  to  augmented  oceanic  .evaporation  accompanied  by  in- 
creased atmospheric  precipitation.  The  deluges  of  rain  which  fall  within 
the  tropics  far  surpass  the  rainfall  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones,  and 
doubtless  the  fall  of  snow  upon  intertropical  mountains  is  proportion- 
ately great.  The  important  influence  which  the  amount  of  precipitation 
exercises  upon  the  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  beautifully  exem- 
plified at  the  fine  waterfall  of  Tysse  Strenger,  near  the  head  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjord,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  Williams.  The 
spray  from  this  fall,  being  frozen  in  winter,  covers  the  valley  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  with  a  stratum  of  snow  and  ice,  so  thick  as  to  defy  the  solar 
rays  of  summer  to  melt  it ;  thus  lowering  the  snow-line  by  more  than 
2,000  feet.  The  speaker  had  also  seen  in  the  Sor  Fjord,  under  similar 
abnormal  conditions,  a  mass  of  snow  lying  in  the  month  of  August 
last  within  10  feet  of  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  the  normal  snow- 
line is  there  at  least  4,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  the  height 
of  the  snow-line  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  pre- 
cipitation, and  not  upon  mean  temperature,  is  evident  from  a  com- 
pari^n  of  its  height  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  as  given  by  Forbes  in  the  following  table,  compiled  partly 
from  his  own  observations  and  partly  from  those  of  Von  Buch, 
Naumann,  and  others. 
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LaUtode. 

Height  of  Snow-line  In  fe«t 

OoMt 

Interior. 

Dlfferenoe. 

60« 

4,450 

5,500 

1,050 

62« 

4,150 

5,200 

1,050 

64« 

8,650 

4,200 

.       550 

66*» 

3,250 

8,700 

450 

68« 

3,000 

3,450 

450 

70« 

2,900 

3,850 

450 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  snow-line  near  the 
coast,  where,  owing  to  the  impact  of  the  gulf-stream,  the  winter  is 
mild  but  the  atmospheric  precipitation  great,  and  in  the  interior,  where 
the  climate  is  severe  but  the  air  comparatively  dry,  amounts  in  some 
cases  to  as  much  as  1,050  feet,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  height. 
Such  is  the  depressing  effect  of  greater  precipitation  as  regards  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  copious  pre* 
cipitation  is  altogether  incompatible  with  great  summer-heat  The 
incessantly  clouded  sky  cuts  off  the  solar  rays,  and  moderates  the 
summer  temperature.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  a  wet  summer  is 
always  a  cold  one.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  land  in  contiguity 
with  such  extensive  surfaces  of  snow  could  also  not  fail  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced ;  for  although  the  actual  amount  of  heat  in  activity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  greater  during  the  glacial  period  than 
subsequently,  yet  the  cold  of  winter  became  stored  up  in  masses  of 
falling  snow,  which  in  melting  absorbed  the  heat  of  the  succeeding 
summer,  and  thus  reduced  both  the  mean  and  summer  temperature  of 
the  land,  especially  of  such  portions  of  it  as  were  not  situated  greatly 
below  the  snow-line.  The  common  notion,  therefore,  that  the  glacial 
epoch  was  a  cold  one,  is  correct,  although  heat,  not  cold,  was  the  cause 
of  that  epoch.  This  apparent  paradox,  that  heat  should  be  the  cause 
of  cold,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  ice-making  machines  which  were  in 
operation  at  the  last  Great  Exhibition.  In  those  machines  which  pro- 
duced from  2  to  12  tons  of  ice  per  ton  of  coal,  the  glacial  produce  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  coal. 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  lowering  of  the  snow-line  by  increased 
oceanic  temperature  could  only  occur  within  certain  limits ;  for  although 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  snow-line  might  rise  from  21%  its  present 
position  in  Norway,  to  35%  its  height  under  the  equator,  and  perhaps 
even  still  higher,  without  any  elevation  of  the  snow-line  itself;  yet  a 
further  rise  of  mean  temperature,  which  would  result  from  a  continued 
augmentation  of  oceanic  heat,  could  not  fail  to  elevate  the  snow-line 
itself^  and  eventually  to  chase  the  last  portions  of  snow  even  from  the 
loftiest  mountain  peaks.  A  process  the  inverse  of  this  has  gone  on 
in  nature,  leading  gradually  to  the  glacial  epoch,  and  eventually  to  the 
present  meteorological  condition  of  our  globe.  Whilst  the  ocean  main- 
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tallied  a  high  temperature,  the  snow-line  floated  above  the  summits, 
possibly  even  of  the  roost  lofty  mountains;  but  with  the  reduction  of 
oceanic  temperature  it  gradually  descended,  enveloping  peak  after  peak 
in  a  perennial  mantle,  until  during  the  glacial  epoch  it  attained  its 
lowest  depression,  whence  it  again  rose,  owing  to  diminished  evapo- 
ration, to  its  present  position. 

The  speaker  considered,  that,  inasmuch  as  recent  researches  had 
rendered  all  previous  hypotheses  regarding  the  glacial  epoch  abso- 
lutely untenable,  the  one  for  which  he  now  contended  could  not  be 
said  to  come  into  antagonism  with  any  other  views.  It  also  further 
commended  itself  by  requiring  the  assumption  of  no  natural  convulsion 
or  catastrophe,  no  vast  or  sudden  upheavals  or  depressions,  and  no 
change  in  the  thermal  relations  of  our.  earth  to  the  sun  or  to  space. 
On  Uie  contrary,  it  insisted  that  the  glacial  epoch  was  normally  and 
gradually  evolved  from  a  thermal  condition  of  the  interior  of  our 
globe,  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  longer  the  subject  of 
controversy. 

In  conclusion,  this  hypothesis  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
other  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  either  already  passed 
through  a  similar  epoch  or  are  destined  still  to  encounter  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  polar  ice  of  Mars  we  have  hitherto  obtained  no 
certain  glimpse  into  the  thermal  or  meteorological  condition  of  the 
planets :  neither  is  the  physical  state  of  their  surfaces  accessible  to 
our  best  telescopes.  It  is  otherwise  however  with  the  moon,  whose 
distance  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  the  visibility  of  comparatively 
minute  details.  A  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  surface  for  more 
than  a  year  with  a  silvered-glass  reflector  of  7  inches  aperture  and  of 
good  defining  power,  had  created  in  the  speaker's  mind  an  impression 
that  our  satellite  had,  like  its  primary,  also  passed  through  a  glacial 
epoch,  and  that  several  at  least  of  the  valleys^  rills,  and  streaks  of  the 
lunar  surface  were  not  improbably  due  to  former  glacial  action.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellent  definition  of  modem  telescopes,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  other  than  the  most  gigantic  of  the  characteristic 
details  of  an  ancient  glacier  bed  would  be  rendered  visible.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier  attains  to 
enormous  dimensions  ;  and  consequently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  glacial 
valley,  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  first  perceived.  Two 
such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  traceable  upon  the  moon's  surface.  The  first  was  situated  near  the 
termination  of  that  remarkable  streak  which  commences  near  the  base 
of  Tycho,  and  passing  under  the  south-eastern  wall  of  Bullialdus,  into 
the  ring  of  which  it  appears  to  cut,  is  gradually  lost  after  passing 
crater  216  (Lubinietzky).  Exactly  opposite  the  last  crater,  and  extend- 
ing nearly  across  the  streak  in  question,  are  two  ridges  forming  the  arcs 
of  circles,  whose  centres  are  not  coincident  and  whose  external  curvature 
is  towards  the  north*  Beyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  graduaUy 
down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  &e  whole 
presenting  an  appearance  reminding  the  observer  of  the  concentric 
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moraJQes  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are  visible  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  that  portion  of  the  moon's  surface  is  illuminated, 
but  it  is  only  about  the  third  day  after  the  first  quarter  and  at  the  cor- 
responding phase  of  the  waning  moon  (when  the  sun's  rays,  falling 
nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  surface  into 
strong  relief)  that  these  appearances  suggest  the  explanation  now 
offered. 

The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a  terminal  moraine,  occurs  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  magnificent  valley  which  runs  past  the 
eastern  edge  of  Rheita.  This  ridge  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  is 
considerably  elevated,  both  above  the  northern  termination  of  the 
valley,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  seen  about 
four  days  afler  new  and  full  moon,  but  the  position  of  the  observer, 
with  regard  to  the  lights  and  shadows,  renders  its  appearance  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  by  far  the  most  striking. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  former  glacial,  or  even  aqueous, 
agency  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  difficulties  of  an  apparently  very 
formidable  character  present  themselves.  There  is  not  only  now  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  presence  of  water  in  any  one  of  its  three 
forms,  at  the  lunar  surface ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  seleniographic 
observations  tend  to  prove  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
former  aqueous  agency  in  the  moon  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was 
entertained  by  Gruithuisen  and  others.  But  if  water  at  one  time 
existed  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  whither  has  it  disappeared  ?  If  we 
assume,  in  accordance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  the  portions  of 
matter  composing  respectively  the  earth  and  the  moon  once  possessed 
an  equally  elevated  temperature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  mass,  would  cool  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  earth ;  for  whilst  the  volume  of  the  moon  is 
only  about  ^th,  its  surface  is  nearly  i^th,  that  of  the  earth. 

This  cooling  of  the  mass  of  the  moon  must,  according  to  all 
analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  as  occurring  without  the  development  of  a  cavernous 
structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  this  cavernous  structure  would 
doubtless  communicate  by  means  of  fissures  with  the  surface,  and  thus 
there  would  be  provided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the 
depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be 
totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  aqueous  vapour.  A  globe 
of  wax  was  exhibited  which  had  been  cast  under  water  ;  it  was  highly 
cellular,  and  the  water  had  been  forced  into  the  hollow  spaces,  com- 
pletely filling  them.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract 
on  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  through  only 
180"  F.  would  create  cellular  space  equal  to  nearly  14^  millions  of 
cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole 
of  the  lunar  ocean,  supposing  it  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own  ocean  bears  to  that  of  the  earth. 

If  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean  can  only  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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planet,  so  long  as  the  latter  retains  a  high  internal  temperature.  The 
moon  then  becomes  to  us  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  ultimate  fete 
which  awaits  our  earth,  when,  deprived  of  an  external  ocean  and  of 
all  but  a  monthly  rotation  upon  its  axis,*  it  shall  revolve  round  the 
sun  an  arid  and  lifeless  wilderness,  —  alternately  scorched  by  the 
protracted  glare  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  chilled  by  the  intense  cold  of 
an  arctic  night. 

[E.  F.] 


GENERAL    MONTHLY   MEETING, 

Monday,  February  1,  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Slingsby  BethelL 

Robert  George  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Otho  Fitz-Gerald. 

Jackson  Hunt,  Esq. 

William  Senhouse  Eirkes,  M.D.  F.R.C.P. 

George  Cargill  Lelghton,  Esq. 

John  Peter,  Esq. 

D?ivid  S.  Price,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

William  F.  Scholfield,  Esq. 

William  Banington  Tristram,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edward  Henry  Moscrop,  Esq. 
William  Stones,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales,  for  his  present  of  Dr.  S.  Birch's 
^'  Description  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nas-Ehem,  Priest  of  Amen-ra,  dis- 


*  Mayer  has  recently  prored  that  the  action  of  the  tides  tends  to  arrest  the 
motion  ot  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  And  although  it  has  been  proved  ^t  since  the 
time  of  Hipparchos  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  day  has  not  increased  by  die  y^th 

Grt  of  a  second,  yet  this  fact  obviously  leaves  outoached  the  conclusion  to  which 
ayer*s  reasoning  leads. 
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covered  in  an  Excavation  made  in  a  Tomb  near  Thebes,  by  direc* 
tion  of  H.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  for  Private  Circula- 
tion."    8vo.     1863. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  also  given  to  Sir  Hbnry 
HoiiLAND,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.  for  his  present  of  an  Aneroid  Barometer, 
employed  by  Capt.  Owen  Stanley  in  his  Surveying  Voyage  on  the 
coasts  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  on  board  the  Mattlesnake. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  Additions  to  *'  the  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches  "  (see  page  151). 

Mn.  Barlow £b 

Mi88  E.  M.  Stooks 5 

Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. .21 

Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  Hon.  Sec.  R.L     .     •     20 

Professor  Wheatstone 50 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq 20 

Robert  P.  Roupell,  Esq 80 

J.  Carrick  Moore,  Esq 10  (Annual) 

In  conformity  with  the  notice  given  at  the  Meeting,  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1863,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolvbd,  That  the  following  Alterations,  or  Suspensions,  be 
made  in  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  Royal  Institution  : — 

1.  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XI.  Art.  2,  be  suspended  for  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

[Art.  2.— -The  Composition  of  Members  (except  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas 
ont  of  every  Composition  paid  by  any  Member  not  having  been  previoosly 
a  Life  Subscriber,  to  be  carried  over  to  the  accoont  ^tbe  Laboratory 
Fund)  shall,  npon  payment  thereof,  be  invested  by  the  Committee  of 
Managers  in  the  public  Funds,  m  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  in  order  to 
form  a  permanent  Fund,  the  annual  dividends  of  which  aye  to  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Institution.} 

2.  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  4,  be  suspended  for  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

[Abt.  a. — The  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  out  of  the  Composition  of  every  Mem- 
ber not  having  been  previously  a  Life  Subscriber  who  shall  compound  for 
his  Annual  Payments,  pursuant  to  Articles  6  and  9  of  Chapter  II.,  shall  be 
invested  in  the  Funds,  and  carried  to  a  separate  account,  to  be  entitled  the 
Laboratorv  Fund,  the  dividends  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the 
support  of  the  Laboratory.] 

3.  That  so  much  of  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art  6,  as  provides 
that  the  Expenses  of  the  Laboratory  be  not  permitted  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  400/.  per  annum,  be  suspended  for  the  years  1864,  1865,  and 
1866. 

[Abt.  6. — ^The  Dividends  and  Interest  arinng  from  the  Laboratory  Fund, 
and  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  per  annum  out  of  the  Annual  Contribution  of 
every  Member  elected  after  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1823,  and  of  all 
Members  elected  previously  to  that  time  who  shall  consent  to  be  charged 
with  the  Annual  payment  of  One  Guinea  in  addition  to  his  present  Annual 
payment,  for  the  support  of  the  Laboratory,  and  all  donations  to  the 
Laboratory,  not  amounting  to  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  shall  be  applied  in 
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the  maintenance  of  the  Laboratory,  and  in  paying  the  Servants  and  Assist- 
ants employed  therein,  and  in  providing  all  the  materials  used  in  and  aboat 
the  same,  including  Coals  an<l  Oil.  Provided  always  that  the  expenses  of 
the  Laboratory  be  not  permitted  to  exceed  the  sam  of  400/.  per  annum.] 

4.  That  the  Bye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  7,  be  suspended  for  the 
years  1864,  1865,  and  1866. 

[Abt.  7. — In  case  the  Income  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Labora- 
tory shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  of  400/.,  the  surplus  shall  be  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Kents, 
Revenues,  and  Annual  Income  are  to  be  laid  out  and  employed  pursuant  to 
Art.  3,  of  Chapter  XI. ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
vent the  Committee  of  Managers,  in  case  the  Rents,  Revenues,  and  Annual 
Income  of  the  Institution  shall  in  any  year  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  charges 
and  expenses  payable  out  of  the  same,  from  employing  the  surplus  of  the 
Income  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Laboratory,  or  such  part  of  it  as 
they  may  deem  expedient  in  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Laboratory.] 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. : — 

From 
Asiatic  Society,  TJoya/— Journal,  Vol.  XX.  Parts  3  &  4.     8vo.     1863. 
Asplandf  A.  Esq.  (the  A  itthor)— Address  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Sodety. 

(K  90)     8vo.     1863. 
Astronomicxil  Society,  i?o^a/— Monthly  Notices,  1 863-4.    Nos.  1, 2. 
Bavarian  Academy,  i^(/jfa/— Sitzungsberichte,  1863.    Band  I.  Heft  4.    Band  II. 

Heft  1.     8vo.     1863. 
British  Architects,  Boyal  Institute  o^— Proceedings,  1862-3;  and  Jan.  1864.    4to. 
British  Meteorological  Society — Proceedings,  Vol.  I.  No.  9.     8vo.     1863. 
Chambers,  Georae  F.  Esq.  M.B.I.  {the  Author)— Sussex  Tracts.     16to.     1863. 

A  Parochial  Lecture  on  Astronomy.    (K  90)     16to.     1863. 
Chemical  Society— J outhbI,  18«)3.  Nos.  12,  13.     1864.  No.  1.    8vo. 
Churchill,  Messrs.  (the  Publishers) — The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  1. 

8vo.     1864.    • 
Editors—ATiusBn  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    4to. 

AthensBum  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.     4to. 

Chemical  News  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.     4to. 

Engineer  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    fol. 

Horological  Journal,  No.  65,.    8vo.     1863. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Nov.  1863— Jan.  1864.    8vo. 

Medical  Circular  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    8vo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    4to. 

Technologist  for  Nov.  1863-Jan.  1864.    8vo. 
Faraday,  Pr^essor,  D,C.L.  F.R.S. — Abhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  Wissen- 

schaften  zu  Berlin,  1862.    4to.     1863. 
Franklin  Institute  ^  Pennsylvania^ J ovltuaX,  Nos.  445,  456.    8vo.     1863. 
Geoaraphical  Society,  7?oya/— Journal,  Vol.  XXXII.    8vo.     1863. 
Geological  Institute,  Vienna— Jtihrhuch,  \S63,    No.  3.    8vo. 
Gladstone,  Dr.  J,  H.  F.R.S.  ilf.i?./.— Report  of  the  British  Association  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Gun  Cotton  to  Warlike  Purposes.   (Report  Brit. 

Assoc.  1863.)     8vo. 
Glasgow  Philosophical  Society — Proceedngs,  Vol.  V.  Nos.  2,  3.   8vo.    1862-3. 
Benriques,  Alfred  G.  Esq.  M.R.I,  (the  Author))— On  some  Le^l  and  Economic 

Questions  relating  to  Land  Credit  and  Mortgage  Compames.     (R  90)    8vo. 

1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  No.  1.    8vo.    1864. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  5,  1864. 

Sir  Hodusick  I.  Mubchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

J.  A.  Fbocde,  Esq. 

On  the  Science  of  History, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  undertaken  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening  on  what  b  called  the  Science  of  History.  I  fear  it  is  a  dry 
subject ;  and  there  seems,  indeed,  something  incongruous  in  the  very 
connection  of  suph  words  as  Science  and  History.  It  is  as  if  we  were 
to  talk  of  the  colour  of  sound,  or  the  longitude  of  the  rule-of-three. 
Where  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  out  the  truth  on  the  commonest  dis- 
puted fact  in  matters  passing  under  our  very  eyes,  how  can  we  talk  of 
a  science  in  things  long  past,  which  come  to  us  only  through  books  ? 
It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  History  was  like  a  child's  box  of  letters, 
with  which  we  can  spell  any  word  we  please.  We  have  only  to  pick 
out  such  letters  as  we  want,  arrange  them  as  we  like,  and  say  nothing 
about  those  which  do  not  suit  our  purpose. 

I  will  try  to  make  the  thing  intelligible,  and  I  will  try  not  to 
weary  you ;  but  I  am  doubtful  of  my  success  either  way.  First,  how- 
ever, I  wi^  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  eminent  person  whose 
name  is  connected  with  this  way  of  looking  at  History,  and  whose  pre- 
mature death  struck  us  all  with  such  a  sudden  sorrow.  Many  of  you, 
perhaps,  recollect  Mr.  Buckle  as  he  stood  not  so  long  ago  in  this 
place ;  for  he  spoke  more  than  an  hour  without  a  note — never  repeat- 
ing himself,  never  wasting  words ;  laying  out  his  matter  as  easily  and  as 
pleasantly  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  us  at  his  own  fireside.  We 
might  think  what  we  pleased  of  Mr.  Buckle's  views,  but  it  was  plain 
enough  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  power ;  and  he  had  qualities 
also— qualities  to  which  he,  perhaps,  himself  attached  little  value :  as 
rare  as  they  were  admirable. 

Most  of  us,  when  we  have  hit  on  something  which  we  are  pleased 
to  think  important  and  original,  feel  as  if  we  should  burst  with  it. 
We  come  out  into  the  book-market  with  our  wares  in  hand,  and  ask 
for  thanks  and  recognition.  Mr.  Buckle,  at  an  early  age,  conceived 
the  thought  which  made  him  famous,  but  he  took  the  measure  of  his 
abilities.  He  knew  that  whenever  he  pleased  he  could  command  per- 
sonal distinction,  but  he  cared  more  for  his  subject  than  for  himself. 
He  was  contented  to  work  with  patient  reticence,  unknown  and  unheard 
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of,  for  twenty  years ;  and  then,  at  middle  life,  he  produced  a  work 
which  called  the  attention  of  £urope.  Nay,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
he  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Goethe  says  somewhere,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  has  done  anything 
remarkable,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  it  again.  He  is  feasted,  f)&ted,  caressed ;  his  time  is  stolen 
from  him  by  breakfasts,  dinners,  societies,  idle  businesses  of  a  thousand 
kinds.  Mr.  Buckle  had  his  share  of  all  this ;  but  there  are  also  more 
dangerous  enemies  that  wait  upon  success  like  his.  He  had  scarcely 
won  for  himself  the  place  which  he  deserved,  than  his  health  was  found 
shattered  by  his  labours.  He  had  but  time  to  show  us  how  large  a 
man  he  was — time  just  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  his  philosophy,  and  he 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  he  appeared.  He  went  abroad  to  recover 
strength  for  his  work,  but  his  work  was  done  with  and  over.  He  died 
of  a  fever  at  Damascus,  vexed  only  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
uncompleted.  Almost  his  last  conscious  words  were,  "  My  book,  my 
book  I  I  shall  never  finish  my  book  !  "  He  went  away  as  he  had  lived, 
nobly  careless  of  himself,  and  thinking  only  of  the  thing  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  do. 

But  his  labour  had  not  been  thrown  away.  Disi^ree  with  him  as 
we  might,  the  effect  which  he  had  already  produced  was  unmistakable, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  pass  away.  What  he  said  was  not  essentially 
new.  Some  such  interpretation  of  human  things  is  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  thought.  But  Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  one  hand,  had  the  art 
which  belongs  to  men  of  genius  ;  he  could  present  his  opinions  with 
peculiar  distinctness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the 
mode  of  thought  at  present  current  among  us  for  which  those  opinions 
have  an  unusual  fascination.  They  do  not  please  us,  but  they  excite 
and  irritate  us.  We  are  angry  with  them ;  and  we  betray,  in  being  so, 
an  uneasy  misgiving  that  &ere  may  be  more  truth  in  those  opinions 
than  we  like  to  allow. 

Mr.  Buckle's  general  theory  was  something  of  this  kind :  When 
human  creatures  began  first  to  look  about  them  in  the  world  they 
lived  in,  there  seemed  to  be  no  order  in  anything.  Days  and  nights 
were  not  the  same  length.  The  air  was  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes 
cold.  Some  of  the  stars  rose  and  set  like  the  sun ;  some  were  almost 
motionless  in  the  sky;  some  described  circles  round  a  central  star 
above  the  north  horizon.  The  planets  went  on  principles  of  their 
own  ;  and  in  the  elements  there  seemed  nothing  but  caprice.  Sun 
and  moon  would  at  times  go  out  in  eclipse.  Sometimes  the  earth 
itself  would  shake  under  their  feet ;  and  they  could  only  suppose  that 
earth  and  air  and  sky  and  water  were  inhabited  and  managed  by 
creatures  as  wayward  as  themselves. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  disorder  began  to  arrange  itself.  Certain 
influences  seemed  beneficent  to  men,  others  malignant  and  destructive, 
and  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  animated  by  good  spirits  and  evil 
spirits,  who  were  continually  fighting  against  each  other ;  in  outward 
nature  and  in  human  creatures  themselves.     Finally,  as  men  observed 
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more  and  imagined  less,  these  interpretations  gave  way  also.  Phenomena 
the  most  opposite  in  effect  were  seen  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  natural 
law.  The  fire  did  not  burn  the  house  down  if  the  owners  of  it  were 
careful,  but  remained  on  the  earth  and  boiled  the  pot ;  nor  did  it  seem 
more  inclined  to  burn  a  bad  man's  house  down  than  a  good  man's,  pro- 
vided the  badness  did  not  take  the  form  of  negligence.  The  phenomena 
of  nature  were  found  for  the  most  part  to  proceed  in  an  orderly,  regular 
way,  and  their  variations  to  be  such  as  could  be  counted  upon.  From 
observing  the  order  of  things,  the  step  was  easy  to  cause  and  effect. 
An  eclipse,  instead  of  being  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  Heaven,  was  fouiid 
the  necessary  and  innocent  result  of  the  relative  position  of  sun,  moon, 
and  earth.  The  comets  became  bodies  in  space,  unrelated  to  the  beings 
who  had  imagined  that  all  creation  was  watching  them  and  their  doings. 
By  degrees  caprice,  volition,  all  symptoms  of  arbitrary  action,  disap- 
peared out  of  the  universe  ;  and  almost  every  phenomenon  in  earth  or 
heaven  was  found  attributable  to  some  law,  either  understood  or  per- 
ceived to  exist.  Thus  nature  was  reclaimed  from  the  imagination.  The 
first  fantastic  conception  of  things  gave  way  before  the  moral ;  the 
moral  in  turn  gave  way  before  the  natural ;  ^ud  at  last  there  was  left 
but  one  small  fract  of  jungle  where  the  theory  of  law  had  failed  to 
penetrate,  the  doings  and  characters  of  human  creatures  themselves. 

There,  and  only  there,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  reason  and  emotion, 
conscience  and  desire,  spiritual  forces  were  still  conceived  to  exist 
Cause  and  effect  were  not  traceable  when  there  was  a  free  volition  to 
disturb  the  connection.  In  all  other  things,  from  a  given  set  of  con- 
ditions, the  consequences  necessarily  followed.  With  man,  the  word 
law  changed  its  meaning ;  and  instead  of  a  fixed  order,  which  he 
could  not  choose  but  follow,  it  became  a  moral  precept  which  he  might 
disobey  if  he  dared. 

This  it  was  which  Mr.  Buckle  disbelieved.  The  economy  which 
prevailed  throughout  nature,  he  thought  it  very  unlikely  should  admit 
of  this  exception.  He  considered  that  human  beings  acted  necessarily 
from  the  impulse  of  outward  circumstances  upon  their  mental  and  bodily 
condition  at  any  given  moment.  Every  man,  he  said,  acted  from  a 
motive  ;  and  his  conduct  was  determined  by  the  motive  which  affected 
him  most  powerfully.  Every  man  naturally  desires  what  he  supposes 
to  be  good  for  him ;  but  to  do  well,  he  must  know  well.  He  will  eat 
poison,  so  long  as  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  poison.  Let  him  see 
that  it  will  kni  him,  and  he  will  not  touch  it.  It  was  no  question 
of  moral  right  and  wrong.  Once  let  him  be  thoroughly  made  to  feel 
that  the  thing  is  destructive,  and  he  will  leave  it  alone  by  the  law 
of  his  nature.  His  virtues  are  the  result  of  knowledge ;  his  faults 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  want  of  it.  A  boy  desires  to  draw. 
He  knows  nothing  about  it ;  he  draws  men  like  trees  or  houses,  with 
their  centre  of  gravity  in  the  air.  He  makes  mistakes  because  he 
knows  no  better.  We  do  not  blame  him.  Till  he  is  better  taught 
he  cannot  help  it.  But  his  instruction  begins.  He  arrives  at  straight 
lines ;  then  at  solids ;  then  at  curves.      He  learns  perspective,  and 
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light  and  shade.  He  observes  more  accurately  the  forms  which  he 
wishes  to  represent.  He  perceives  effects,  and  he  perceives  the  means 
by  which  they  are  produced.  He  has  learned  what  to  do ;  and,  in 
part,  he  has  learned  how  to  do  it.  His  after-progress  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  force  which  his  nature  possesses;  but  all  this  is  as 
natural  as  the  growth  of  an  acorn.  You  do  not  preach  to  the  acorn 
that  it  is  its  duty  to  become  a  large  tree ;  you  do  not  preach  to  the 
art-pupil  that  it  is  his  duty  to  become  a  Holbein.  You  plant  your 
acorn  in  favourable  soil,  where  it  can  have  light  and  air,  and  be  shel- 
tered from  the  wind ;  you  remove  the  superfluous  branches,  you  train 
the  strength  into  the  leading  shoots.  The  acorn  will  then  become  as 
fine  a  tree  as  it  has  vital  force  to  become.  The  difference  between 
men  and  other  things  is  only  in  the  largeness  and  vanity  of  man's 
capacities ;  and  in  this  special  capacity,  that  he  alone  has  the  power  of 
observing  the  circumstances  favourable  to  his  own  growth,  and  can  apply 
them  for  himself.  Yet,  again,  with  this  condition, — that  he  is  not,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  free  to  choose  whether  he  will  make  use  of  these 
appliances  or  not.  When  he  knows  what  is  good  for  him,  he  idHI 
choose  it ;  and  he  will  judge  what  is  good  for  him  by  the  circum- 
stances which  have  made  him  what  he  is. 

And  what  he  would  do,  he  always  had  done.  His  history  had  been 
a  natural  growth  as  much  as  the  growth  of  the  aconi.  His  improve- 
ment had  followed  the  progress  of  his  knowledge ;  and,  by  a  comparison 
of  his  outward  circumstances  with  the  condition  of  his  mind,  his  whole 
proceedings  on  this  planet,  his  creeds  and  constitutions,  his  good  deeds 
and  his  kid,  -his  arts  and  his  sciences,  his  empires  and  his  revo- 
lutions, would  be  found  all  to  arrange  themselves  into  clear  relations 
of  cause  and  effect. 

If,  when  Mr.  Buckle  pressed  his  conclusions,  we  objected  the 
difficulty  of  finding  what  the  truth  about  past  times  really  was,  he 
would  admit  it  candidly  as  far  as  concerned  individuals ;  but  there  was 
not  the  same  difficulty,  he  said,  with  masses  of  men.  We  might  dis- 
agree about  the  characters  of  Julius  or  Tiberius  Cassar,  but  we  could 
know  well  enough  the  Romans  of  the  Empire.  We  had  their  literature 
to  tell  us  how  they  thought ;  we  had  their  laws  to  tell  us  how  they 
governed  ;  we  had  the  broad  &ce  of  the  world,  the  huge  mountainous 
outline  of  their  general  doings  upon  it,  to  tell  us  how  they  acted. 
He  believed  it  was  all  reducible  to  laws,  and  could  be  made  as 
intelligible  as  the  growth  of  the  chalk  clifis  or  the  coal  measures. 

And  thus  consistently  Mr.  Buckle  cared  little  for  individuals.  He 
did  not  believe  (as  some  one  has  said)  that  the  history  of  mankind  is 
the  history  of  its  great  men.  Great  men  with  him  were  but  larger 
atoms,  obeying  the  same  impulses  with  the  rest,  only  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  erratic.  With  them  or  without  them,  the  course  of  things  would 
have  been  much  the  same. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  view^  he  would  point  to  the 
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new  science  of  Political  Economy.  Here  already  was  a  large  area  of 
human  activity  in  which  natural  laws  were  found  to  act  unerringly. 
Men  had  gone  on  for  centuries  trying  to  regulate  trade  on  moral 
principles.  They  would  fix  wages  according  to  some  imaginary  rule 
of  fairness;  they  would  fix  prices  by  what  they  considered  things 
ought  to  cost ;  they  encouraged  one  trade,  or  discouraged  another,  for 
moral  reasons.  They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  work  a  steam-engine 
on  moral  principles.  The  great  statesmen  whose  names  were  connected 
with  these  enterprises  might  have  as  well  legislated  that  water  should 
run  up-hill.  There  were  natural  laws,  fixed  in  the  conditions  of 
things ;  and  to  contend  against  them  was  the  old  battle  of  the  Titans 
against  the  gods. 

As  it  was  with  political  economy,  so  it  was  with  all  other  forms  of 
human  activity  ;  and  as  the  true  laws  of  political  economy  explained 
the  troubles  which  people  fell  into  in  old  times,  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  them,  so  the  true  laws  of  human  nature,  as  soon  as  we 
knew  them,  would  explain  the  mistakes  in  more  serious  matters,  and 
enable  us  to  manage  better  for  the  future.  Geographical  position, 
climate,  air,  soil,  and  the  like,  had  their  several  influences.  The 
northern  nations  are  hardy  and  industrious,  because  they  must  till  the 
earth  if  they  would  eat  the  fruits  of  it,  and  because  the  temperature 
is  too  low  to  make  an  idle  life  enjoyable.  In  the  south,  the  soil  is 
more  productive,  while  less  food  is  wanted  and  fewer  clothes;  and 
in  the  exquisite  air,  exertion  is  not  needed  to  make  the  sense  of 
existence  delightful.  Therefore,  in  the  south,  m'C  find  men  lazy  and 
indolent. 

True,  there  are  difiSculties  in  these  views ;  the  home  of  the  languid 
Italian  was  the  home  also  of  the  sternest  race  of  whom  the  story  of 
mankind  retains  a  record.  .And  again,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Spaniards  were  superstitious,  because  Spain  was  a  country  of  earth- 
quakes, we  remember  Japan,  the  spot  in  all  the  world  where  earth- 
quakes are  most  frequent,  and  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  the 
most  serene  disbelief  in  any  supernatural  agency  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  if  men  grow  into  what  they  are  by  natural  laws,  they 
cannot  help  being  what  they  are  ;  and  if  they  cannot  help  being  what 
they  are,  a  good  deal  will  have  to  be  altered  in  our  general  view  of 
things. 

That,  however,  in  these  theories  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  is 
quite  certain ;  were  there  but  a  hope  that  those  who  maintain  them 
would  be  contented  with  that  admission.  A  man  born  in  a  Mahometan 
country  grows  up  a  Mahometan ;  in  a  Catholic  country,  a  Catholic ; 
in  a  Protestant  country,  a  Protestant  His  opinions  are  like  his 
language ;  he  learns  to  think  as  he  learns  to  speak  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  him  responsible  for  being  what  nature .  makes  him.  We 
take  pains  to  educate  children.  There  is  a  good  education  and  a 
bad  education ;  there  are  rules  well  ascertained  by  which  characters 
are  influenced,  and,  clearly  enough,  it  is  no  mere  matter  for  a  boy's 
free  will  whether  he  turns  out  well  or  ill.     We  try  to  train  him  into 
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good  habits ;  we  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  temptations ;  we  see  that 
he  b  well  taught ;  we  mix  Idndness  and  strictness ;  we  surround  him 
with  every  good  influence  we  can  command.  These  are  what  are 
termed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  provide 
those  under  our  care  with  it,  and  if  they  go  wrong,  the  responsibility 
IV e  feel  is  as  much  ours  as  theirs.  This  is  at  once  an  admission  of  the 
power  over  us  of  outward  circumstances. 

In  the  same  way,  we  allow  for  the  strength  of  temptations,  and 
the  like. 

In  genera],  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  men  do  necessarily  absorb, 
out  of  the  influence  in  which  they  grow  up,  what  gives  a  complexion 
to  their  whole  after-character. 

When  historians  have  to  relate  great  social  or  speculative  changes, 
the  overthrow  of  a  monarchy  or  the  establishment  of  a  creed,  they 
do  but  half  their  duty  if  they  merely  relate  the  events.  In  an  account, 
for  instance,  of  the  rise  of  Mahometanism,  it  is  not  enough  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  Prophet,  the  ends  which  he  set  before  him,  the 
means  which  he  made  use  of,  apd  the  efiect  which  he  produced  ;  the 
historian  must  show  what  there  was  in  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  races 
which  enabled  Mahomet  to  act  upon  them  so  powerfully ;  their  exist- 
ing beliefs,  their  existing  moral  and  political  condition. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  past,  and  in  our  calculations  of  the  future — 
in  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon  one  another,  measuring  respon- 
sibility, not  by  the  thing  done,  but  by  the  opportunities  which  people 
have  had  of  knowing  better  or  worse — in  the  eflbrts  which  we  make  to 
keep  our  children  from  bad  associations  or  friends — we  admit  that 
external  circumstances  have  a  powerful  eflect  in  making  men  what 
they  are. 

But  are  circumstances  everything?  That  is  the  whole  question. 
A  science  of  history,  if  it  is  more  than  a  misleading  name,  implies  that 
the  relation  between  cause  and  efiect  holds  in  human  things  as  in  all 
others,  that  the  origin  of  human  actions  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
mysterious  properties  of  the  mind,  but  in  influences  which  are  palpable 
and  ponderable. 

When  natural  causes  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  and  neutralized  by 
what  is  called  volition,  the  word  Science  is  out  of  place.  If  it  is  free 
to  a  man  to  choose  what  he  will  do  or  not  do,  there  is  no  science  of 
him.  If  there  is  a  science  of  him,  there  is  no  free  choice,  and  the 
praise  or  blame  with  which  we  regard  one  another  is  impertinent  and 
out  of  place. 

I  am  trespassing  upon  these  ethical  grounds,  because  unless  I  do, 
the  subject  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  Mankind  is  but  an  aggregate 
of  individuals — History  is  but  the  record  of  individual  action,  and  what 
is  true  of  the  part,  is  true  of  the  whole. 

We  feel  keenly  about  such  things,  and  when  the  logic  becomes 
perplexing,  we  are  apt  to  grow  rhetorical  about  them.     It  is  a  bad 
plan  however.    Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  best  that  we  should 
Vol.  IV.     (JJo.  39.)  o 
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know  it ;  and  for  truth  of  any  kind  we  should  keep  our  heads  and 
hearts  as  oool  as  we  can. 

I  will  say  at  onoe,  that  if  we  had  the  whole  case  before  us — if  we 
were  taken,  like  Leibnitz's  Tarquin,  into  the  council  chamber  of 
nature,  and  were  shown  what  we  really  were,  where  we  came  from, 
and  where  we  were  going,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  for  some  of 
us  to  find  ourselves,  like  Tarquin,  made  into  villains,  from  the  subtle 
necessities  of  "  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds ; "  nevertheless  some 
such  theory  as  Mr.  Buckle's  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  true. 
Likely  enough,  there  is  some  great  "  equation  of  the  universe  "  when 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  can  be  determined.  But  we  must 
treat  things  in  relation  to  our  own  powers  and  position ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  the  sweep  of  those  vast  curves  can  be  measured 
by  the  intellect  of  creatures  of  a  day  like  ourselves. 

The  *  Faust '  of  Goethe,  tired  of  the  barren  round  of  earthly  know- 
ledge, calls  magic  to  his  aid.  He  desires,  first,  to  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Macrocosmos,  but  his  heart  fails  him  before  he  ventures  that  tremendous 
experiment,  and  he  summons  before  him,  instead,  the  spirit  of  his  owa 
planet.  There  he  feels  himself  at  home.  The  stream  of  life  and  the 
storm  of  action,  the  everlasting  ocean  of  existence,  the  web  and 
the  woof,  and  the  roaring  loom  of  time :  he  gazes  upon  it,  and  in 
passionate  exultation  claims  fellowship  with  the  awful  thing  before 
him.  But  the  majestic  vision  fades,  and  a  voice  comes  to  him — 
"Thou  art  fellow  with  the  spirits  which  thy  mind  can  grasp — not 
with  me." 

Had  Mr.  Buckle  tried  to  follow  his  principles  into  detail,  it  might 
have  gone  no  better  with  him  than  with  ^  Faust.' 

What  are  the  conditions  of  a  science  ?  and  when  may  any  subject 
be  said  to  enter  the  scientific  stage  ?  I  suppose  when  the  facts  of  it 
begin  to  resolve  themselves  into  groups ;  when  phenomena  are  no 
longer  isolated  experiences,  but  appear  in  connection  and  order ;  when, 
after  certain  antecedents,  certain  consequences  are  seen  to  follow; 
when  facts  enough  have  been  collected  to  furnish  a  basis  for  con- 
jectural explanation,  and  when  conjectures  have  so  far  ceased  to  be 
utterly  vague,  that  it  is  possible  in  some  degree  to  foresee  the  future 
by  the  help  of  them. 

Till  a  subject  has  advanced  as  far  as  this,  to  speak  of  a  science  of 
it  is  an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  must  be 
a  science  of  human  things,  because  there  is  a  science  of  all  other 
things.  This  is  like  saying  the  planets  must  be  inhabited,  because  the 
only  planet  of  which  we  have  any  experience  is  inhabited.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  question ;  it  does  not  affect 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Astronomy. 

So  long  as  sun,  moon,  and  planets  were  supposed  to  be  gods  or 
angels ;  so  liMig  as  the  sword  of  Orion  was  not  a  metaphor,  but  a  fact ; 
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and  the  groups  of  stars  which  inlaid  the  floor  of  heaven  were  the 
glittering  trophies  of  the  loves  and  wars  of  the  Pantheon,  so  long  there 
was  no  science  of  Astronomy.  There  was  fancy,  imagination,  poetry, 
perhaps  reverence,  but  no  science.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  stars  retained  their  relative  places,  that  the  times  of 
their  rising  and  setting  varied  with  the  seasons,  that  sun,  moon,  and 
planets  moved  among  them  in  a  plane,  and  the  belt  of  the  Zodiac  was 
marked  out  and  divided,  then  a  new  order  of  things  began.  Traces  of 
the  earlier  stage  remained  in  the  names  of  the  signs  and  constellations, 
just  as  the  Scandinavian  mythology  survives  now  in  the  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week :  but  for  all  that,  the  understanding  was  now  at  work 
on  the  thing ;  Science  had  begun,  and  the  first  triumph  of  it  whs  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future ;  eclipses  were  perceived  to  recur  in 
cycles  of  nineteen  years,  and  philosophers  were  able  to  say  when  an 
eclipse  was  to  be  looked  for.  The  periods  of  the  planets  were  deter- 
mined. Theories  were  invented  to  account  for  their  eccentricities ; 
and,  false  as  those  theories  might  be,  the  position  of  the  planets  could 
be  calculated  with  moderate  certainty  by  them.  The  very  first  result 
of  the  science,  in  its  most  imperfect  stage,  was  a  power  of  foresight ; 
and  this  was  possible  before  any  one  true  astronomical  law  had  been 
discovered. 

We  should  not  therefore  question  the  possibility  of  a  science  of 
history,  because  the  explanations  of  its  phenomena  were  rudimentary 
or  imperfect ;  that  they  might  be,  and  might  long  continue  to  be,  and 
yet  enough  might  be  done  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  and 
that  it  was  not  entirely  without  use.  But  how  was  it  that  in  those  rude 
days,  with  small  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  with  no  better  instru- 
ments than  flat  walls  and  dial  plates,  those  first  astronomers  made 
progress  so  considerable  ?  Because,  I  suppose,  the  phenomena  which 
they  were  observing  recurred,  for  the  most  part,  within  moderate 
intervals;  so  that  they  could  collect  large  experience  within  the 
compass  of  their  natural  lives :  because  days  and  months  and  years 
were  measurable  periods,  and  within  them  the  more  simple  phenomena 
perpetually  repeated  themselves. 

But  how  would  it  have  been  if,  instead  of  turning  on  its  axis  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  earth  had  taken  a  year  about  it ;  if  the  year 
had  been  nearlv  four  hundred  years  ;  if  man's  life  had  been  no  longer 
than  it  is,  and  for  the  initial  steps  of  astronomy  there  had  been  nothing 
to  depend  upon  except  observations  recorded  in  history  ?  How  long 
would  it  have  been,  had  this  been  our  condition,  before  it  would  have 
occurred  to  any  one  that,  in  what  they  saw  night  after  night,  there 
was  any  kind  of  order  at  all  ? 

We  can  see  to  some  extent  how  it  would  have  been,  by  the  present 
state  of  those  parts  of  the  science  which  in  fact  depend  on  remote  re- 
corded observations.  The  movements  of  the  comets  are  still  extremely 
uncertain.  The  times  of  their  return  can  be  calculated  only  with  the 
greatest  vagueness. 

And  yet  such  a  hypothesis  as  I  have  suggested  would  but  in- 
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adequately  express  the  position  in  wlitcli  we  are  in  fact  placed  towards 
history.  There  the  phenomena  never  repeat  themselves.  There  we 
are  dependent  wholly  on  the  record  of  things  said  to  have  happened 
once,  but  which  never  happen  or  can  happen  a  second  time.  There 
no  experiment  is  possible ;  we  can  watch  for  no  recurring  fact  to  test 
the  worth  of  our  conjectures.  It  has  been  suggested,  fancifully,  that 
if  we  consider  the  universe  to  be  infinite,  time  is  the  same  as  eternity, 
and  that  the  past  is  perpetually  present.  Light  takes  nine  years  to 
come  to  us  from  Sirius ;  those  rays  which  we  may  see  to-night  when 
we  leave  this  place,  left  Sirius  nine  years  ago  ;  and  could  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sirius  see  the  earth  at  this  moment,  they  would  see  the  English 
army  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol ;  Florence  Nightingale  watch- 
ing at  Scutari  over  the  wounded  at  Inkermann ;  and  the  peace  of 
England  undisturbed  by  ^*  Essays  and  Reviews." 

As  the  stars  recede  into  distance,  so  time  recedes  with  them,  and 
there  may  be,  and  probably  are,  stars  from  which  Noah  might  be  seen 
stepping  into  the  ark,  P>e  listening  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent, 
or  that  older  race,  who  ate  the  oysters  and  left  the  shell-heaps  behind 
them,  when  the  Baltic  was  an  open  sea. 

Could  we  but  compare  notes,  something  might  be  done  ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  present  hope,  and  without  it  there  will  be  no  science  of 
history.  Eclipses,  recorded  in  ancient  books,  can  be  verified  by  calcu- 
lation, and  lost  dates  can  be  recovered  by  them,  and  we  can  foresee  by 
the  laws  which  they  follow  when  there  will  be  eclipses  again.  Will  a 
time  ever  be  when  the  lost  secret  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  can  be 
recovered  by  historic  laws  ?  If  not,  where  is  our  science  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  a  particular  fact,  that  we  can  deal  satisfactorily  with 
general  phenomena  affecting  eras  and  cycles.  Well,  then  let  us  take 
some  general  phenomenon.  Mahometanism,  for  instance,  or  Buddhism. 
Those  are  large  enough.  Can  you  imagine  a  science  which  would  have 
FORETTOLD  such  movements  as  those  ?  The  state  of  things  out  of  which 
they  rose  is  obscure ;  but  suppose  it  not  obscure,  can  you  conceive 
that,  with  any  amount  of  historical  insight  into  the  old  Oriental  beliefs, 
you  could  have  seen  that  they  were  about  to  transform  themselves  into 
those  particular  forms  and  no  other  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that,  after  the  fact,  you  can  understand 
partially  how  Mahometanism  came  to  be.  Ail  historians  worth 
the  name  have  told  us  something  about  that ;  but  when  we  talk  of 
science,  we  mean  something  with  more  ambitious  pretences,  we  mean 
something  which  can  foresee  as  well  as  explain  ;  and,  thus  looked  at, 
to  state  the  problem  is  to  show  its  absurdity.  ...  As  little  could  the 
wisest  man  have  foreseen  this  mighty  revolution,  as  thirty  years  ago 
such  a  thing  as  Mormonism  could  have  been  anticipated  in  America ; 
as  little  as  it  could  have  been  foreseen  that  table-turning  and  spirit- 
rapping  would  have  been  an  outcome  of  the  scientific  culture  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  greatest  of  Roman  thinkers,  gazing  mournfully  at  the  seething 
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mass  of  moral  patrefaction  round  him,  detected  and  deigned  to  notice 
among  its  elements  a  certain  detestable  superstition,  so  he  called  it, 
rising  up  amidst  the  off-scouring  of  the  Jews,  which  was  named 
Christianity.  Could  Tacitus  have  looked  forward  nine  centuries  to 
the  Rome  of  Gregory  VII.,  could  he  have  beheld  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Caesars  holding  the  stirrup  of  the  Pontiff  of  that 
vile  and  execrated  sect,  the  spectacle  would  scarcely  have  appeared  to 
him  the  fulfilment  of  a  rational  expectation,  an  intelligible  result  of 
the  causes  in  operation  round  him.  Tacitus,  indeed,  was  bom  before 
the  science  of  history  ;  but  would  M.  Comte  have  seen  any  more 
clearly  ? 

Nor  is  the  case  much  better  if  we  are  less  hard  upon  our  philo- 
sophy ;  if  we  content  ourselves  with  the  past,  and  require  only  a 
scientific  explanation  of  that. 

First,  for  the  facts  themselves.  They  come  to  us  through  the  minds 
of  those  who  recorded  them,  neither  machines  nor  angels,  but  fallible 
creatures,  with  human  passions  and  prejudices.  Tacitus  and  Thucy- 
dides  were  perhaps  the  ablest  men  who  ever  gave  themselves  to  writing 
history  ;  the  ablest,  and  also  the  most  incapable  of  conscious  falsehood. 
Yet  even  now,  after  all  these  centuries,  the  truth  of  what  they  relate 
is  called  in  question.  Good  reasons  can  be  given  to  show  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  confidently  trusted.  If  we  doubt  with  these,  whom  are 
we  to  believe  ? 

Or  again,  let  the  facts  be  granted.  To  revert  again  to  my  simile  of 
the  box  of  letters,  you  have  but  to  select  such  facts  as  suit  you,  you 
have  but  to  leave  alone  those  which  do  not  suit  you,  and  let  your 
theory  of  history  be  what  it  will,  you  can  find  no  difficulty  in  providing 
facts  to  prove  it. 

You  may  have  your  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history,  or  you  may  have 
your  SchlegeFs  philosophy  of  history ;  you  may  prove  from  history  that 
the  world  is  governed  in  detail  by  a  special  Providence ;  you  may 
prove  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  moral  agent  in  the  universe,  except 
man ;  you  may  believe,  if  you  like  it,  in  the  old  theory  of  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity;  you  may  speak,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  "  our  fathers,  who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we  ;** 
or  you  may  talk  of  "  our  barbarian  ancestors,"  and  describe  their 
wars  as  the  scuffling  of  kites  and  crows. 

You  may  maintain  that  the  evolution  of  humanity  has  been  an 
unbroken  progress  towards  perfection ;  you  may  maintain  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  at  all,  and  that  man  remains  the  same  poor 
creature  that  he  ever  was  ;  or,  lastly,  you  may  say  with  the  author  of 
the  '  Contrat  Social,'  that  men  were  purest  and  best  in  primeval 
simplicity — 

"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran," 

In  all  or  any  of  these  views,  history  will  stand  your  friend* 
History,  in  its  passive  irony,  will  make  no  objection.  Like  Jamo,  in 
Goethe's  novel,  it  will  not  condescend  to  argue  with  you,  and  will 
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provide  you  with  abundant  illustrations  of  anything  which  you  may 
wish  to  believe. 

"  What  is  history,"  said  Napoleon,  "  but  a  fiction  agreed  upon  ?  " 
'*  My  friend,"  said  Faust  to  the  student,  who  was  growing  enthusiastic 
about  the  spirit  of  past  ages ;  ''  my  friend,  the  times  which  are  gone 
are  a  book  with  seven  seals  ;  and  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  past  ages 
is  but  the  spirit  of  this  or  that  good  gentleman  in  whose  mind  those 
ages  are  reflected." 

One  lesson,  and  only  one,  history  may  be  said  to  repeat  with  dis- 
tinctness ;  that  the  world  is  built  somehow  on  moral  foundations ;  that, 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  well  with  the  good  ;  in  the  long  run,  it  is  ill  with 
the  wicked.  But  this  is  no  science  ;  it  is  no  more  than  the  old  doctrine 
taught  long  ago  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  theories  of  M.  Comte 
and  his  disciples  advance  us,  after  all,  not  a  step  beyond  the  trodden 
and  familiar  ground.  If  men  are  not  entirely  animals,  they  are  at 
least  half  animals,  and  are  subject  in  this  aspect  of  them  to  the  con- 
ditions of  animals.  So  far  as  those  parts  of  man's  doings  are  concerned 
which  neither  have  nor  need  have  anything  moral  about  them,  so  far 
the  laws  of  him  are  calculable.  There  are  laws  for  his  digestion,  and 
laws  of  the  means  by  which  his  digestive  organs  are  supplied  with 
matter.  But  pass  beyond  them,  and  where  are  we  ?  In  a  world  where 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  calculate  men's  actions  by  laws  like  those  of 
positive  philosophy  as  to  measure  the  orbit  of  Neptune  with  a  foot- 
rule,  or  weigh  Sirius  in  a  grocer's  scale. 

And  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be.  The  first  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  theory  of  a  science  of  history  can  be  plausibly 
argued,  is  that  all  actions  whatsoever  arise  from  self-interest.  It  may 
be  enlightened  self-interest ;  it  may  be  unenlightened ;  but  it  is 
assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  does,  is  aiming 
at  something  which  he  considers  will  promote  his  happiness.  His 
conduct  is  not  determined  by  his  will ;  it  is  determined  by  the  object 
of  his  desire.  Adam  Smith,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  political 
economy,  expressly  eliminates  every  other  motive.  He  does  not  say 
that  men  never  act  on  other  motives ;  still  less  that  they  never  ought 
to  act  on  other  motives ;  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction are  concerned  and  of  buying  and  selling,  the  action  of  self- 
interest  may  be  counted  upon  as  uniform.  What  Adam  Smith  says 
of  political  economy,  Mr.  Buckle  would  extend  over  the  whole  circle 
of  human  activity. 

Now,  that  which  especially  distinguishes  a  high  order  of  man  from 
a  low  order  of  man — that  which  constitutes  human  goodness,  human 
greatness,  human  nobleness — is  surely  not  the  degree  of  enlightenment 
with  which  they  pursue  their  own  advantage ;  but  it  is  self-forgetful- 
ness — it  is  self-sacrifice — it  is  the  disregard  of  personal  pleasure, 
.personal  indulgence,  personal  advantages  remote  or  present,  because 
some  other  line  of  conduct  is  more  right. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  this  is  but  another  way  of  expressing 
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the  same  thing ;  that  when  a  man  prefers  doing  what  is  right,  it  is 
only  because  to  do  right  gives  him  a  higher  satisfaction.  It  appears 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  difference  in  the  very  heart  and  nature 
of  things.  The  martyr  goes  to  the  stake,  the  patriot  to  the  scaffold, 
not  with  a  view  to  any  future  reward  to  themselves,  but  because  it  is  a 
glory  to  fling  away  their  lives  for  truth  and  freedom  ;  and  so  through 
all  phases  of  existence,  to  the  small  details  of  common  life,  the  beauti- 
ful character  is  the  unselfish  character.  Those  whom  we  most  love 
and  admire  are  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  self  seems  never  to 
occur;  who  do  simply  and  with  no  ulterior  aim — with  no  thought 
whether  it  will  be  pleasant  to  themselves  or  unpleasant — that  which  is 
good,  and  right,  and  generous. 

Is  this  still  selfishness,  only  more  enlightened  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of  self.  Let  the  thought  of 
self  pass  in,  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action  ^is  gone — like  the  bloom 
from  a  soiled  flower.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox  to  speak  of  the  self- 
interest  of  a  martyr  who  dies  for  a  cause,  the  triumph  of  which  he  will 
never  enjoy ;  and  the  greatest  of  that  great  company  in  all  ages  would 
have  done  what  they  did,  had  their  personal  prospects  closed  with  ' 
the  grave.  Nay,  there  have  been  those  so  zealous  for  some  glorious 
cause,  as  to  wish  themselves  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  Heaven  if  the 
cause  of  Heaven  could  succeed. 

And  out  of  this  mysterious  quality,  whatever  it  be,  arise  the 
higher  relations  of  human  life,  the  higher  modes  of  human  obligation. 
Kant,  the  philosopher,  used  to  say  that  there  were  two  things  which 
overwhelmed  him  with  awe  as  he  thought  of  them.  One  was  the  star- 
sown  deep  of  space,  without  limit  and  without  end ;  the  other  was 
right  and  wrong.  Right,  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  good ;  wrong,  the 
sacrifice  of  good  to  self; — not  graduated  objects  of  desire,  to  which  we 
are  determined  by  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  wide  asunder  as 
pole  and  pole,  as  light  and  darkness.  One,  the  object  of  infinite  love ; 
the  other,  the  object  of  infinite  detestation  and  scorn.  It  is  in  this 
marvellous  power  in  men  to  do  wrong — (it  is  an  old  story,  but  none 
the  less  true  for  that) — it  is  in  this  power  to  do  wrong — wrong  or 
right,  as  it  lies  somehow  with  ourselves  to  choose — ^that  the  impossi- 
bility stands  of  forming  scientific  calculations  of  what  men  will  do 
before  the  fact,  or  scientific  explanations  of  what  they  have  done  after 
the  fact.  If  men  were  consistently  selfish,  you  might  analyze  their 
motives ;  if  they  were  consistently  noble,  they  would  express  in  their 
conduct  the  laws  of  the  highest  perfection.  But  so  long  as  two  natures 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  strange  creature  which  results  from  the 
combination  is  now  under  one  influence  and  now  under  another,  so 
long  you  will  make  nothing  of  him  except  from  the  old-fashioned 
moral — or,  if  you  please,  imaginative — point  of  view. 

Even  the  laws  of  political  economy  itself  cease  to  guide  us  when 
they  touch  moral  government.  So  long  as  labour  is  a  chattel  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  so  long,  like  other  commodities,  it  follows  the  con- 
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dition  of  supply  and  demand.  But  if,  for  his  misfortune,  an  employer 
considers  that  he  stands  in  human  relations  towards  his  workmen  ;  let 
him  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  is  responsible  for  them ;  that 
in  return  for  their  labour  he  is  bound  to  see  that  their  children  are 
decently  taught,  and  they  and  their  families  decently  fed  and  clothed 
and  lodged ;  that  he  ought  to  care  for  them  in  sickness  and  in  old 
age ;  then  political  economy  will  no  longer  direct  him,  and  the  relations 
between  himself  and  his  workmen  will  have  to  be  arranged  on  quite 
other  principles. 

So  long  as  he  considers  only  his  own  material  profit,  so  long  supply 
and  demand  will  settle  every  difficulty ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  new 
&ctor  spoils  the  equation. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  .this  debatable  ground  of  low  motives  and 
noble  emotions — in  the  struggle  ever  failing,  yet  ever  renewed,  to 
carry  truth  and  justice  into  the  administration  of  human  society ;  in 
the  establishment  of  states  and  in  the  overthrow  of  tyrannies ;  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  creeds ;  in  the  world  of  ideas ;  in  the  character  and 
deeds  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  life  ;  when  good  and  evil 
fight  out  their  everlasting  battle,  now  ranged  in  opposite  camps,  now 
and  more  often  in  the  heart,  both  of  them,  of  each  living  man — that 
the  true  human  interest  of  history  resides.  The  progress  of  industries, 
the  growth  of  material  and  mechanical  civilization,  are  interesting,  but 
they  are  not  the  most  interesting.  They  have  their  reward  in  the 
increase  of  material  comforts  ;  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken  about  our 
nature,  they  do  not  highly  concern  us  after  all. 

Once  more ;  not  only  is  there  in  men  this  baffling  duality  of  prin- 
ciple, but  there  is  something  else  in  us  which  still  more  defies  scientific 
analysis. 

Mr.  Buckle  would  deliver  himself  from  the  eccentricities  of  this 
strict  individual  by  a  doctrine  of  averages;  though  he  cannot  tell 
whether  A,  B,  or  C,  will  cut  his  throat,  he  may  assure  himself  that  one 
man  in  every  fifty  thousand,  or  thereabout  (I  forget  the  exact  pro- 
portion), will  cut  his  throat,  and  with  this  he  consoles  himself.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  comforting  discovery.  Unfortunately,  the  average  of  one 
generation  will  not  be  the  average  of  the  next.  We  may  be  converted 
by  the  Japanese,  for  all  that  we  know  ;  and  the  Japanese  methods  of 
taking  leave  of  life  may  become  fashionable  amon^  us.  Nay,  did  not 
Novalis  suggest  that  the  whole  race  of  men  would  at  last  become  so 
disgusted  with  their  impotence,  that  they  would  extinguish  themselves 
by  a  simultaneous  act  of  suicide,  and  make  room  for  a  better  order  of 
beings.  Anyhow,  the  fountain  out  of  which  the  race  is  flowing  per- 
petually changes — no  two  generations  are  alike.  Whether  there  is  a 
change  in  the  organization  itself,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  as  the  planet  varies  with  the  atmosphere  which  it  inhales,  so  each 
new  generation  varies  from  the  last,  because  it  inhales  as  its  atmo- 
sphere the  accumulated  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  past  of 
the  world.     These  things  form  the  spiritual  air  which  we  breathe  as 
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we  grow ;  and  in  the  infinite  maltiplicity  of  elements  of  which  that 
air  is  now  composed,  it  is  for  ever  matter  of  conjecture  what  the  minds 
will  be  like  which  expand  under  its  influence. 

From  the  £ngland  of  Fielding  and  Richardson  to  the  England 
of  Miss  Austen,  from  the  England  of  Miss  Austen  to  the  England  of 
Railways  and  Free-trade,  how  vast  the  change;  yet  perhaps  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  would  not  seem  so  strange  to  us  now,  as  one  of 
ourselves  would  seem  to  our  great-grandchildren.  The  world  moves 
faster  and  faster;  and  the  interval  will  probably  be  considerably 
greater. 

The  temper  of  each  new  generation  is  a  continual  surprise.  The 
fates  delight  to  contradict  our  most  confident  expectations.  Gibbon 
believed  tliat  the  era  of  conquerors  was  at  an  end.  Had  he  lived  out 
the  full  life  of  man,  -he  would  have  seen  Europe  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon.  But  a  few  years  ago  we  believed  the  world  had  grown  too 
civilized  for  war,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  be  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era.  Battles,  bloody  as  Napoleon's,  are  now 
the  familiar  tale  of  every  day ;  and  the  arts  which  have  made  greatest 
progress  are  the  arts  of  destruction.  What  next  ?  We  may  strain 
our  eyes  into  the  future,  which  lies  beyond  this  waning  century  ;  but 
never  was  conjecture  more  at  fault.  It  is  blank  darkness,  which  even 
the  imagination  fails  to  people. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  History  ?  and  what  are  its  lessons  ?  If  it 
can  tell  us  little  of  the  past,  and  nothing  of  the  future,  why  waste  our 
time  over  so  barren  a  study  ? 

First,  it  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws 
of  right  and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and 
fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  For  every 
false  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last :  not  always  by  the  chief 
offenders,  but  paid  by  some  one.  Justice  and  truth  alone  endure 
and  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long-lived,  but  doomsday 
comes  at  last  to  them,  in  French  revolutions  and  other  terrible 
ways. 

That  is  one  lesson  of  History.  Another  is,  that  we  should  draw 
no  horoscopes ;  that  we  should  expect  little,  for  what  we  expect  will 
not  come  to  pass.  Revolutions,  reformations — those  vast  movements 
into  which  heroes  and  saints  have  flung  themselves,  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  dawn  of  the  millennium — have  not  borne  the  fruit 
which  they  looked  for.  Millenniums  are  still  far  away.  These  great 
convulsions  leave  the  world  changed — perhaps  improved, — but  not 
improved  as  the  actors  in  them  hoped  it  would  be.  Luther  would 
have  gone  to  work  with  less  heart,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  in  the  distance  the  theology  of  Tubingen.  Washing- 
ton might  have  hesitated  to  draw  the  sword  against  England,  could  he 
have  seen  the  country  which  he  made  as  we  see  it  now. 

The  most  reasonable  anticipations  fail  us— antecedents  the  most 
apposite  mislead  us ;  because  the  conditions  of  human  problems  never 
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repeat  themselves.     Some  new  feature  alters  everything — some  feature 
which  we  detect  only  in  its  after-operation. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a  meagre  outcome.  Can  the  long 
records  of  huraitnity,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  sufferings  and  its 
conquests,  teach  us  no  more  than  this  ?  Let  us  approach  the  subject 
from  another  side. 

If  vou  were  asked  to  point  out  the  special  features  in  which  Shake- 
speare s  plays  are  so  transcendently  excellent,  you  would  mention, 
perhaps,  among  others,  this,  that  his  stories  are  not  put  together, 
and  his  characters  are  not  conceived,  to  illustrate  any  particular  law  or 
principle.  They  teach  many  lessons,  but  not  any  one  prominent  above 
another ;  and  when  we  have  drawn  from  them  all  the  direct  instruc- 
tion which  they  contain,  there  remains  still  something  unresolved — 
something  which  the  artist  gives,  and  which  the  philosopher  cannot 
give. 

It  is  in  this  characteristic  that  we  are  accustomed  to  say  Shake- 
speare's supreme  truth  lies.  He  represents  real  life.  His  dramas  teach  as 
life  teaches — neither  less  nor  more.  He  builds  his  fabrics  as  nature  does, 
on  right  and  wrong ;  but  he  does  not  struggle  to  make  nature  more 
systematic  than  she  is.  In  the  subtle  interflow  of  good  and  evil — in 
the  unmerited  suflTerings  of  innocence — in  the  disproportion  of  penalties 
to  desert — in  the  seeming  blindness  with  which  justice,  in  attempting 
to  assert  itself,  overwhelms  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  ruin — 
Shakspeare  is  true  to  real  experience.  The  mystery  of  life  he  leaves 
as  he  finds  it ;  and,  in  his  most  tremendous  positions,  he  is  addressing 
rather  the  intellectual  emotions  than  the  understanding, — knowing  well 
that  the  understanding  in  such  things  is  at  fault,  and  the  sage  as 
Ignorant  as  the  child. 

Only  the  highest  order  of  genius  can  represent  nature  thus.  An 
•inferior  artist  produces,  if  he  tries  it,  something  entirely  immoral, 
where  good  and  evil  are  names,  and  nobility  of  disposition  is  supposed 
to  show  itself  in  the  absolute  disregard  of  them.  Otherwise,  if  he  is  a 
better  kind  of  man,  he  will  force  on  nature  a  didactic  purpose.  He 
composes  what  are  called  moral  tales,  which  may  edify  the  conscience, 
but  only  mislead  the  intellect. 

The  finest  work  of  this  kind  produced  in  modern  times  is  Lessing's 
play  of  *  Nathan  the  Wise.'  The  object  of  it  is  to  teach  religious 
toleration.  The  doctrine  is  admirable — the  mode  in  which  it  is  en- 
forced is  interesting;  but  it  has  the  fatal  fault,  that  it  is  not  true. 
Nature  does  not  teach  religious  toleration  by  any  such  direct  method, 
and  the  result  is — no  one  knew  it  better  than  Lessing  himself — ^that 
the  play  is  not  poetry,  but  only  splendid  manufacture.  Shakespeare  is 
eternal ;  Lessing's  '  Nathan '  will  pass  away  with  the  mode  of  thought 
which  gave  it  birth.  One  is  based  on  fact;  the  other,  on  human 
theory  about  fact.  The  theory  seems  at  first  sight  to  contain  the  most 
immediate  instruction  ;  but  it  is  not  really  so. 

Gibber  and  others,  as   you  know,  wanted  to  alter  Shakespeare. 
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The  French  king,  in  'Lear/  was  to  be  got  rid  of;  Cordelia  waa  to 
marry  Edgar,  and  Lear  himself  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  sufferings 
by  a  golden  old  age.  They  could  not  bear  that  Hamlet  should  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  Claudius.  The  wicked  king  was  to  die,  and  the 
wicked  mother ;  and  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  were  to  make  a  match  of  it, 
and  live  happily  ever  after.  A  common  novelist  would  have  arranged 
it  so ;  and  you  would  have  had  your  comfortable  moral  that  wicked- 
ness was  fitly  punished,  and  virtue  had  its  due  reward,  and  all  would 
have  been  well.  But  Shakespeare  would  not  have  it  so.  Shakespeare 
knew  that  crime  was  not  so  simple  in  its  consequences,  or  Providence 
so  paternal.  He  was  contented  to  take  the  truth  from  life ;  and  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  correct  theory  of  what  life  ought  to 
be,  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  life  its^elf,  is  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison. Again,  if  we  compare  the  popular  historical  treatment  of 
remarkable  incidents  with  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  them.  Look 
at  '  Macbeth.'  You  may  derive  abundant  instruction  from  it — in- 
struction of  many  kinds.  There  is  a  moral  lesson  of  profound  interest 
in  the  steps  by  which  a  noble  nature  glides  to  perdition.  In  more 
modem  fashion  you  may  speculate,  if  you  like,  on  the  political  con*> 
ditions  represented  there,  and  the  temptation  presented  in  absolute 
monarchies  to  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  you  may  say,  like  Doctor  Slop, 
these  things  could  not  have  happened  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  or,  again,  you  may  take  up  your  parable  against  superstition — 
you  may  dilate  on  the  frightful  consequences  of  a  belief  in  witches, 
and  reflect  on  the  superior  advantages  of  an  age  of  schools  and  news- 
papers. If  the  bare  facts  of  the  story  had  come  down  to  us  from  a 
chronicler,  and  an  ordinary  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  had 
to  relate  them,  his  account,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  would  have  been 
put  together  upon  one  or  other  of  these  principles.  Yet,  by  the  side 
of  that  unfolding  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  what 
lean  and  shrivelled  anatomies  the  best  of  such  descriptions  would 
seem! 

Shakespeare  himself,  I  suppose,  could  not  have  given  us  a  theory 
of  what  he  meant — he  gave  us  the  thing  itself  on  which  we  might 
make  whatever  theories  we  pleased. 

Or  again,  look  at  Homer. 

The  '  Iliad '  is  from  two  to  three  thousand  years  older  than  '  Mac- 
beth,' and  yet  it  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday.  We 
have  there  no  lessons  save  in  the  emotions  which  rise  in  us  as  we  read. 
Homer  had  no  philosophy ;  he  never  struggles  to  impress  upon  us  his 
views  about  this  or  that;  you  can  scarcely  tell  indeed  whether  his 
sympathies  are  Greek  or  Trojan  ;  but  he  represents  to  us  faithfully  the 
men  and  women  among  whom  he  lived.  He  sang  the  Tale  of  Troy, 
he  touched  his  lyre,  he  drained  the  golden  beaker  in  the  halls  of  men 
like  those  on  whom  he  was  conferring  immortality.  And  thus,  although 
no  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  ever  led  a  Grecian  fleet  to  Ilium,  though 
no  Priam  sought  the  midnight  tent  of  Achilles,  though  Ulysses  and 
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Diomed  and  Nestor  were  but  names,  and  Helen  but  a  dream,  yet, 
through  Homer's  power  of  representing  men  and  women,  those  old 
Greeks  will  still  stand  out  from  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ancient 
world  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  which  belongs  to  no  period  of  history, 
except  the  most  recent. '  For  the  mere  hard  purposes  of  history  the 
•  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey '  are  the  most  effective  books  which  ever  were 
written.  We  see  the  Hall  of  Menelaus,  we  see  the  garden  of  Alcinous, 
we  see  Nausicaa  among  her  maidens  on  the  shore,  we  see  the  mellow 
monarch  sitting  with  ivory  sceptre  in  the  Market-place  dealing  out 
genial  justice.  Or  again,  when  the  wild  mood  is  on,  we  can  hear  the 
crash  of  the  spears,  the  rattle  of  the  armour  as  the  heroes  fall,  and 
the  plunging  of  the  horses  among  the  slain.  We  could  enter  the  palace 
of  an  old  Ionian  lord,  we  know  what  we  should  see  there,  we  know  the 
words  in  which  he  would  address  us.  We  could  meet  Hector  as  a 
friend.  If  we  could  choose  a  companion  to  spend  an  evening  with 
over  a  fireside,  it  would  be  the  man  of  many  counsels,  the  husband  of 
Penelope. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  vexed  question  whether  History  or  Poetry 
is  the  more  true.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Poetry  is  the  more 
true,  because  it  can  make  things  more  like  what  our  moral  sense  would 
prefer  they  should  be.  We  hear  of  poetic  justice  and  the  like,  as  if 
nature  and  fact  were  not  just  enough. 

I  entirely  dissent  from  that  view.  So  far  as  Poetry  attempts  to 
improve  on  truth  in  that  way,  so  far  it  abandons  truth,  and  is  false  to 
itself.  Even  literal  facts,  exactly  as  they  were,  a  great  poet  will  prefer 
when  he  can  get  them.  Shakespeare  in  the  historical  plajs  is  studious, 
wherever  possible,  to  give  the  very  words  which  he  finds  to  have  been 
used  ;  and  it  shows  how  wisely  he  was  guided  in  this,  that  those  magni- 
ficent speeches  of  Wolsey  are  taken  exactly,  with  no  more  change  than 
the  metre  made  necessary,  from  Cavendish's  Life.  Marlborough  read 
Shakespeare  for  English  history,  and  read  nothing  else.  The  poet 
only  is  not  bound,  when  it  is  inconvenient,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
accidents  of  facts.  It  was  enough  for  Shakespeare  to  know  that  Prince 
Hal  in  his  youth  had  lived  among  loose  companions,  and  the  tavern  in 
Eastcheap  came  in  to  fill  out  his  picture ;  although  Mrs.  Quickly  and 
Falstaff,  and  Poins  and  Bardolph  were  more  likely  to  have  been  fallen 
in  with  by  Shakespeare  himself  at  the  Mermaid,  than  to  have  been 
comrades  of  the  true  Prince  Henry.  It  was  enough  for  Shakespeare 
to  draw  real  men,  and  the  situation,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  sit 
easy  on  them.  In  this  sense  only  it  is  that  Poetry  is  truer  than  History, 
that  it  can  make  a  picture  more  complete.  It  may  take  liberties  with 
time  and  space,  and  give  the  action  distinctness  by  throwing  it  into 
more  manageable  compass. 

But  it  may  not  alter  the  real  conditions  of  things,  or  represent  life 
as  other  than  it  is.  The  greatness  of  the  poet  depends  on  his  being 
true  to  nature,  without  insisting  that  nature  shall  theorize  with  him, 
without  making  her  more  just,  more  philosophical,  more  moral  than 
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reality;  and,  in  difficult  matters,  leaving  much  to  reflection  which 
cannot  be  explained. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  Poetry,  if  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  what 
they  are,  from  the  absence  of  everything  didactic  about  them,  may  we 
not  thus  learn  something  of  what  history  should  be,  and  in  what  sense 
it  should  aspire  to  teach  ? 

If  Poetry  must  not  theorize,  much  less  should  the  historian  theo- 
rize, whose  obligations  to  be  true  to  fact  are  even  greater  than  the 
poet's.  If  the  drama  is  grandest  when  the  action  is  least  explicable  by 
laws,  because  then  it  best  resembles  life,  then  history  will  be  grandest 
also  under  the  same  conditions.  '  Macbeth,'  were  it  literally  true,  would 
be  perfect  history ;  and  so  far  as  the  historian  can  approach  to  that 
kind  of  model,  so  far  as  he  can  let  his  story  tell  itself  in  the  deeds  and 
words  of  those  who  act  it  out,  so  far  is  he  most  successful.  His  work 
is  no  longer  the  vapour  of  his  own  brain,  which  a  breath  will  scatter ; 
it  is  the  thing  itself,  which  will  have  interest  for  all  time.  A  thousand 
theories  may  be  formed  about  it — spiritual  theories.  Pantheistic  theories, 
cause  and  effect  theories  ;  but.  each  age  will  have  its  own  philosophy 
of  history,  and  all  these  in  turn  will  fail  and  die.  Hegel  falls  out  of 
date,  Schlegel  falls  out  of  date,  and  Comte  in  good  time  will  fall  out 
of  date.  The  thought  about  the  thing  must  change  as  we  change,  but 
the  thing  itself  can  never  change ;  and  a  history  is  durable  or  perish- 
able as  it  contains  more  or  least  of  the  writer  s  own  speculation.  The 
splendid  intellect  of  Gibbon  for  the  most  part  kept  him  true  to 
the  right  course  in  this ;  yet  the  philosophical  chapters  for  which  he 
has  been  most  admired  or  censured  may  hereafter  be  thought  the 
least  interesting  in  his  work.  The  time  has  been  when  they  would 
not  have  been  comprehended  ;  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  seem 
commonplace. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  requiring  history  to  be  written  like  a 
drama,  we  require  an  impossibility. 

For  history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  doubts 
less  is  impossible ;  but  there  are  periods,  and  these  the  periods,  for 
the  most  part,  of  greatest  interest  to  mankind,  the  history  of  which 
may  be  so  written  that  the  actors  shall  reveal  their  characters  in  their 
own  words ;  where  mind  can  be  seen  matched  against  mind,  and  the 
great  passions  of  the  epoch  not  simply  be  described  as  existing,  but 
be  exhibited  at  their  white  heat  in  the  souls  and  hearts  possessed  by 
them.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  drama — drama  of  the  highest 
order — where  the  huge  forces  of  the  times  are  as  the  Grecian  destiny, 
and  the  power  of  the  man  is  seen  either  stemming  the  stream  till  it 
overwhelms  him,  or  ruling  while  he  seems  to  yield  to  it. 

It  is  nature's  drama — not  Shakespeare's — but  a  drama  none  the 
less. 

So  at  least  it  seems  to  me.  Wherever  possible,  let  us  not  be  told 
ABOUT  this  inan  or  that.  Let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak ;  let  us 
see  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  our  own  opinions  about  him. 
The  historian,  we  are  told,  roust  not  leave  his  readers  to  themselves. 
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He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  before  them— be  must  tell  them  what 
he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts.  In  my  opinion  this  is  precisely 
what  he  ought  not  to  do.  Bishop  Butler  says  somewhere,  that  the 
best  book  which  could  be  written  would  be  a  book  consisting  only  of 
premises,  from  which  the  readers  should  draw  conclusions  for  them- 
selves. The  highest  poetry  is  that  very  thing,  and  the  highest  history 
ought  to  be ;  and  then  we  shall  no  more  ask  for  a  theory  of  this  or 
that  period  of  history,  than  we  should  ask  for  a  theory  of  '  Macbeth  ' 
or  *  Hamlet.'  Philosophies  of  history,  sciences  of  history — all  these, 
there  will  continue  to  be ;  but  the  fashions  of  them  will  change,  as  our 
habits  of  thought  will  change.  Each  new  philosopher  will  find  his 
chief  employment  in  showing  that  before  him  no  one  understood  any- 
thing. But  the  drama  of  history  is  imperishable,  and  the  lessons  of 
it  will  be  like  what  we  learn  from  Homer  or  Shakespeare — lessons  for 
which  we  have  no  words. 

The  address  of  history  is  less  to  the  understanding  than  to  the 
higher  emotions  :  we  learn  in  it  to  sympathize  with  what  is  great  and 
good  ;  we  learn  to  hate  what  is  base.  In  the  anomalies  of  fortune  we 
feel  the  mystery  of  our  mortal  existence,  and  in  the  companionship  of  the 
illustrious  natures  who  have  shaped  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  we  escape 
from  the  littlenesses  which  cling  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and 
our  minds  are  tuned  in  a  higher  and  nobler  key. 

For  the  rest,  and  for  those  large  questions  which  I  touched  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Buckle,  we  live  in  times  of  change,  and  none  can  tell 
what  will  be  after  us.  What  opinions — what  convictions — the  infant  of 
to-day  will  find  prevailing  on  the  earth,  if  he  and  it  live  out  together  to 
the  middle  of  another  century,  only  a  very  bold  man  would  undertake 
to  conjecture !  "  The  time  will  come,"  said  Lichtenberg,  in  scorn  at  the 
materializing  tendencies  of  modem  thought ;  <'  the  time  will  come  when 
the  belief  in  God  will  be  as  the  tale  with  which  old  women  frighten 
children  ;  when  the  world  will  be  a  machine,  the  ether  a  gas,  and  God 
will  be  a  force."  But  whether  the  end  be  seventy  years  hence,  or  seven 
hundred — be  the  close  of  the  mortal  history  of  humanity  as  far  distant 
in  the  future  as  its  shadowy  beginnings  seem  now  to  lie  behind  us — 
this  only  we  may  foretell  with  confidence, — that  the  riddle  of  man's 
nature  will  remain  unsolved.  There  will  be  that  in  him  yet  which 
physical  laws  will  fail  to  explain — that  something,  whatever  it  be,  in 
himself  and  in  the  world,  which  science  cannot  fathom,  and  which 
suggests  the  unknown  possibilities  of  his  origin  and  his  destiny. 
There  will  remain  yet 

Thofie  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  outward  things ; 

Falling  from  us,  vanishings — 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 

Moving  at^ut  in  worlds  not  realized, 

High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 

Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised. 
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There  will  remain 


Thofle  first  affections — 
Those  shadowy  recollections — 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day — 
Are  yet  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing — 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence. 


[J.  A.  F.] 
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J.  Alfred  Wanklyn,  Esq. 

PBOnaBOB  OF  CHKMI8TBT,  LOHDON  IKBRTUTIOK, 

On  the  Synthesis  of  Organic  Bodies. 

On  this  tray  you  will  see  a  collection  of  well-known  substances.*  Com- 
pare these  substances  with  one  another,  and  you  will  be  struck  with 
their  dissimilarities.  Some  are  solids  and  crystalline  and  brittle, 
others  are  liquids  which  are  more  fluid  than  water.  Some  are  without 
colours;  others  are  highly  coloured,  and  arc  used  for  dyeing.  Some 
are  sweet,  others  are  bitter;  some  have  delightful  perfumes,  others 
have  dreadful  smells  ;  some  are  wholesome  food,  others  the  most 
powerful  poisons  known  to  man. 

In  spite  of  this  wonderful  diversity  in  their  properties,  all  the 
specimens  on  this  tray  are  compounds  of  carbon,  with  a  very  few 
elements.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  the  only 
elements  which  occur  in  this  collection  of  substances.  Some  of  these 
substances  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  some  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen ;  some,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  some  again 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  But  not  one  of  the 
specimens  on  this  tray  contains  anything  besides  these  four  elements. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  resolving  any  one  of  these  substances  into 
its  ultimate  elements.  This  sugar,!  for  example,  on  being  heated  to 
redness  in  a  tube,  leaves  a  black  deposit  which  is  carbon,  whilst  a 
liquid  which  is  water  distils  over.  If  we  were  to  electrolyse  this 
liquid,  we  should  obtain  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  so  we  should 
exhibit  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  obtained  from  sugar.     Again, 

*  A  tray,  with  a  number  of  organic  bodies  lying  upon  it,  was  before  the 
speaker. 

t  Cane  sugar  was  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube. 
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instead  of  heating  this  sugar  in  the  tube  without  allowing  the  air  free 
access  to  it,  we  might  burn  it  in  excess  of  oxygen.  If  we  were  to  do 
so,  we  should  obtain  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and,  moreover,  all  the 
carbon  in  the  sugar  would  ai^ume  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  all 
the  hydrogen  the  form  of  water.  So  we  can  obtain  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  either  in  the  free  state,  or  in  the  very  common  and  well- 
known  forms  of  combination  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Nitrogen, 
when  it  is  present,  can  be  made  to  assume  the  form  of  free  nitrogen. 
For  that  purpose,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  heat  the  substance  to  red- 
ness with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  to  avoid 
the  production  of  oxide  of  nitrogen. 

Thus,  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  these  substances  on  the  tray  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  difficulty :  more  than  fifty  years  ago  chemists 
could  do  that— but  how  to  put  the  pieces  together  again  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task. 

Sugar  consists  of  72  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  1 1  parts  of  hydrogen, 
and  88  parts  of  oxygen.  We  may  bring  together  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  these  proportions,  and  shake  them  up  together,  or  heat 
them  or  cool  them,  and  yet  we  shall  never  get  them  to  combine  so  as 
to  form  sugar.  Alcohol  consists  of  24  parts  of  carbon,  6  parts  of 
hydrogen,  and  16  parts  of  oxygen,  but  no  alcohol  ever  results  from 
making  such  a  mixture.  Neither  sugar  nor  alcohol  can  exist  at  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  raise  our  mixture  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  order  to  get  chemical  action  to  set  in.  At 
ordinary  temperature  the  organic  elements  will  not  enter  into  combi- 
nation, whilst  at  high  temperatures  they  combine,  it  is  true,  but  yield 
comparatively  very  few  compounds. 

It  was  long  after  chemists  had  effected  the  analysis  of  organic 
bodies  before  they  learnt  how  to  effect  the  synthesis  of  even  one  of 
them,  and  hence  the  belief  sprung  up  tliat  organic  products,  such  as 
thofie  on  our  tray,  were  intrinsically  different  from  mineral  products. 
Whilst  stones,  water,  and  the  like  were  regarded  as  having  their  ultimate 
particles  held  together  by  mere  dead  forces,  sugar,  alcohol,  &c.,  were 
regarded  as  being  held  together  by  vital  forces,  as  being  in  short,  in 
some  subordinate  way,  alive. 

Now,  no  more  positive  refutation  of  this  notion  can  be  imagined 
than  the  artificial  construction  of  substances,  in  every  respect,  like 
those  obtained  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  hence 
some  of  the  philosophical  interest  attached  to  the  problem  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  discourse. 

The  first  definite  example  of  the  construction  of  an  organic  body 
from  inorganic  materials  was  given  by  Wohler,  in  1828,  when  he  made 
the  organic  base  urea  from  cyanate  of  ammonia. 

Let  us  trace  the  steps  of  this  process.  Cyanide  of  potassium — a 
body  which  can  exist  at  a  red  heat  (some  cyanide  of  potassium  was 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  tabular  masses  which  had  been  fused),  and 
which  can  moreover  be  formed  directly  from  its  constituents  (carbon, 
nitrogen,    and    potassium) — was  oxydized  by   means  of  peroxide  of 
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manganese  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  so  cyanate  of  potash  was  obtained. 
The  cyanate  of  potash  was  next  converted  into  cyanate  of  ammonia  by 
double  decomposition  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Thus  cyanate  of 
ammonia  was  produced  from  its  elements  by  a  process  which,  although 
indirect,  still  did  not  involve  the  action  of  either  a  plant  or  an 
animal.  Cyanate  of  ammonia  becomes  urea,  when  its  solution  in 
water  is  simply  evaporated  to  dryness. 

It  was  curious  that  the  first  organic  body  to  be  constructed  should 
have  been  a  nitrogenous  compound. 

In  1831,  three  years  after  this  important  discovery  of  WShler's, 
formic  acid — the  first  term  of  the  fatty  acid  series — was  obtained  from 
inorganic  materials  by  Velouze.  The  process  was  this: — Hydro- 
cyanic acid,  a  body  capable  of  being  obtained  from  inorganic  materials, 
was  heated  either  with  strong  alkalies  or  acids,  and  was  so  made  to  react 
upon  the  elements  of  water  as  follows : — 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  Fonnic  Add. 

C  N  H       +     2   H,  O    =    N  II,     +     C  H,  O, 
and  yielded  formic  acid. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  research  of  Pelouze's  attracted  that 
attention  which  it  deserved.  This  we  must  attribute  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  at  this  period  the  position  of  formic  acid  in  the  organic 
series  was  not  recognized. 

The  next  step  of  importance  in  organic  synthesis  was  taken  by 
Kolbe  in  1845.  It  was  the  synthesis  of  acetic  acid,  the  second  term 
of  the  fatty  series.  Kolbe's  process  was  this :— Sulphide  of  carbon, 
obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  sulphur  at  a  red 
heat,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  by  which 
means  certain  compounds  of  carbon  and  chlorine  were  obtained.  One 
of  the  compounds,  Ct  Cl«,  was  then  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  pre- 
sence of  water,  and  tri-chlor- acetic  acid  resulted. 

Having  thus  got  tri-chlor^acetic  acid  by  thoroughly  inorganic 
means,  Kolbe  availed  himself  of  the  observation  which  had  been 
made  of  Melsens  —  that  treatment  of  tri-chlor-acetic  acid  with 
potassium-amalgam  and  water  converted  it  into  acetic  acid. 

Kolbe  was  fully  sensible  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  his 
discovery.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  his  paper,  published  in 
*  Liebig*s  Annalen,'  for  1845  : — "  From  the  foregoing  observations 
we  deduce  the  interesting  fact  that  acetic  acid,  hitherto  known 
only  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  materials,  can  be 
built  up  by  almost  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements.  Sulphide  of 
carbon,  chloride  of  carbon,  and  chlorine  are  the  agents  which, 
along  with  water,  accomplish  the  transformation  of  carbon  into  acetic 
acid.  If  we  could  only  transform  acetic  acid  into  alcohol,  and  out  of 
the  latter  could  obtain  sugar  and  starch,  then  we  should  be  enabled  to 
build  up  these  common  vegetable  principles,  by  the  so-called  artificial 
method,  from  their  most  ultimate  elements."  Thus  it  appears  that 
Kolbe  looked  forward  to  the  building  up  of  organic  bodies  in  general, 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  39.)  p 
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and  that  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  synthesis  of  acetic  acid 
completed  the  synthesis  of  the  derivations  of  acetic  acid. 

Among  these  derivations  may  be  enumerated  acetone,  the  product 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates ;  marsh  gas,  obtained  by 
distilling  an  acetate  with  a  caustic  alkali ;  ethylene,  obtained  by 
Bunsen  by  heating  kakodyl,  which  itself  results  by  the  action  of 
arsenious  acid  upon  an  acetate.  The  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid, 
which  Kolbe  accomplished  a  few  years  afterwards,  yielded  methyl  and 
oxide  of  methyl,  which  latter,  in  its  turn,  could  be  transformed  into 
any  other  met  hylic  compound. 

Marsh  gas  was  moreover  prepared  by  Regnault,  by  treating  C  CI4 
with  nascent  hydrogen ;  and  the  common  methylic  compounds  appear 
to  have  been  produced  by  Dumas  from  marsh  gas,  the  chloride  of 
methyl  having  been  obtained  by  Dumas  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
marsh  gas. 

Before  1854,  all  the  foregoing  syntheses  were  fully  completed, 
t.  e.  there  was  no  step  missing  between  the  elements  themselves  and 
the  most  complex  compound  reached ;  but,  in  addition  to  these  com- 
plete and  definite  syntheses,  there  had  also  been  a  good  deal  of  building 
up  of  an  incomplete  or  of  a  less  definite  character  before  1854. 

It  was  known,  in  a  general  way,  that  organic  bodies  of  tolerably 
simple  composition  sometimes  gave  complex  products  on  destructive 
distillation.  Thus,  alcohol  was  known  to  give  naphthaline,  benzol,  and 
carbonic  acid  when  it  was  -pressed  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Forraiates 
were  also  known  to  yield  hydro-carbons  when  they  were  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation.  The  precise  dates  of  these  different  obser- 
vations I  cannot  give,  but  hand-books  of  chemistry,  published  before 
1854,  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

A  few  years  after  1820 — before  Wohler's  celebrated  Synthesis  of 
Urea,  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  passage  from  a  simpler  to  a  more 
complex  compound  was  given  by  Faraday  and  Hennell.  This  example 
is  placed  along  with  the  indefinite  syntheses  because  it  was  generally 
disbelieved  in  by  chemists,  and  only  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it 
was  confirmed  by  Berthelot,  received  the  general  assent.  Faraday  and 
Hennell  found  that  defiant  gas  was  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  gave 
sulpho-vinic  acid,  from  which  of  course  alcohol  and  the  ethers  might 
be  procured.  Liebig  denied  whot  Faraday  and  Hennell  had  asserted, 
and  the  latter  did  not  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  their  work,  and  did 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  for  ensuring  the  reception  of  their  results. 

Shortly  before  1854,  a  most  capital  addition  to  the  art  of  organic 
synthesis  was  borrowed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Homologous  Series. 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  it. 

Organic  bodies  repeat  themselves:  thus  common  alcohol  has  a 
whole  series  of  representatives,  differing  from  it  in  formula  by  n  (C  H,), 
but  resembling  it  very  closely  in  chemical  functions.  Alcohol,  and 
these  its  representatives,  constitute  a  homologous  series.  Every  one  of 
these  representatives  (homologues)  of  alcohol  possesses  a  set  of  ethers 
and  other  derivatives,  just  as  common  alcohol  possesses  its  ethers  and 
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derivatives.  With  certain  limitations,  it  is  true  that  whatever  reaction 
can  be  accomplished  with  one  alcohol  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
other  alcohol  of  the  series. 

Synthesis  by  series  will  then  be  easily  understood  by  an  example  : — 
Suppose  we  obtain  a  building-up  by  starting  with  common  alcohol,  we 
should  infer  that  an  analogous  building-up  could  be  made  by  starting 
with  any  other  alcohol  of  the  series. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols,  and  of 
the  homologous  acids  which  are  related  to  them  : — 


Methyl  alcohol  C  H,0 

Ethyl  ale.  C.H,0 

Propyl  ale.  C.H.O 

Tetryl  ale.  C4H|oO 

Amyl  ale.  C^H  ,0 

Hexylalc.  C«HuO 

Cetyl'alc.  C„H„0 

Ceryi'alc.  oJk^O 


C  H,0,  Formic  Acid 

CtH^O,  Acetic  A. 

CaH«0,  Propionic  A. 

C4H,0,  Butyric  A. 

CjHwOi  Valerianic  A. 

C,H„Ot  Caproic  A. 

CwHmO,  Palmitic  A. 

CjyHj^O,  Cero'tic  A. 


A  good  example  of  synthesis  by  series  was  furnished  by  Frankland 
-and  Kolbe,  who  showed  that  various  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicles 
yield  the  next  higher  acid  in  the  series  when  they  are  digested  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  thus : — 

QranidB  of  IfethyL  AceUe  Add. 

c 


C  H.C  N   I _(  C,H,0, 


The  effect  of  the  alkali  is  to  cause  decomposition  of  water  by  means 
of  the  cyanide,  and  the  reaction  very  closely  resembles  Pelouze's,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

By  means  of  this  synthesis,  which  is  general  to  the  whole  series, 
chemists  acquired  a  method  of  ascending  from  any  given  alcohol  to 
the  acid  belonging  to  next  higher  alcohol.  It  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  step,  important  though  it  was,  did  not  sufRce  to  enable 
chemists  to  march  regularly  up  the  ladder.  The  step  from  acetic 
acid  to  alcohol— from  an  acid  to  an  alcohol  of  the  same  carbon- 
condensation,  was  wanting. 

This  synthesis  by  series  was  an  incomplete  synthesis ;  there  was  a 
gap  requiring  to  be  filled  up,  in  order  that  the  regular  march  might 
be  made  up  the  vinic  series. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  year  1854  very 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  building-up  of  organic 
bodies  from  their  ultimate  elements. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  period  comprising  the 
last  ten  years,  from  1854  up  to  the  present  time. 

During  this  period  we  have  had  new  methods  of  accomplishing 
some  of  the  syntheses  which  had   been   effected  previously.     Thus, 
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formic  acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  from  inorganic 
materials  so  long  ago  as  1831,  was  built  up  by  Berthelot  by  means  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  caustic  potash, — 

CO  -f  KHO  =  CHKO, 

and  again  by  Kolbe,  by  using  carbonic  acid,  moisture,  and  sodium 
(the  moisture  and  sodium  giving  nascent  hydrogen), — 

C  O,  +  H  +  Na  =  C  H  Na  O, 

Again  also,  the  passage  from  an  alcohol  to  the  next  higher  acid  was 
repeated.  Carbonic  acid  and  a  compound  of  an  alcohol-radicle  with 
an  alkali-metal  coalesced,  and  formed  a  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  thus : — 


Sodium-etbyL 


CO, +  NaC,H3  = 


Propionate  of  SodA. 

C.H.NaO,    * 


Still  these  reactions,  however  interesting  they  might  be,  were  not 
new  syntheses ;  they  were  only  new  methods  of  effecting  old  syntheses. 

The  great  problem,  how  to  step  from  one  alcohol  to  that  next 
above  it,  has  received  a  general  solution  from  Mendius.  Mendiusused 
cyanogen  compounds,  those  hydrocyanic  ethers  which  had  already 
done  such  good  service  to  organic  synthesis,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  so  obtained  amides  of  alcohol-radicles 
higher  than  the  alcohol-radicles  started  from.  The  reaction  bears  a 
close  similarity  to  the  one  which  takes  place  between  the  cyanides  and 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  enabled 
us  to  pass  from  the  alcohol  to  the  acid  next  above. 

Here  is  a  scheme  to  show  the  parallel : — 


Tbansformation 

TO  Ahidk. 

N'" 

nh; 

IV 

.1.^ 

IV 

H 

c 

c.h; 

C 

II 

C.  H. 

Transformation 

TO  Aao. 

N"' 

HO 

IV 

c 

C.IV 

IV 

C 

0" 
C.H»' 

Id  the  one  case  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  N  H,  and  H,  H ;  and  in  the 
other  by  H  O'  and  O". 

^The  experiment  was  shown,  and  the  great  evolution  of  heat  which  took 
place  on  bringing  carbonic  acid  into  contact  with  sodium-ethyl  was  apparent 
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MeDdius  was  able  to  commence  even  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
steps  in  his  synthesis  are  these : — 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  to  Methyiamine. 

(1)  C  N  H  +  H,  =  C  H,  N  H. 

Methylamine,  by  means  of  nitrous  acid  to  methyl -alcohol :  methyl- 
alcohol  to  cyanide  of  methyl,  well-known  processes  being  employed  to 
effect  this  : 

Cyanide  of  Methyl  to  Etiiylamine. 

(2)  C  N  C  H,  +  H,  =  C,  H,  N  H. 

From  ethylamine  it  is  easy  to  get  cyanide  of  ethyl,  from  which,  by 
a  third  repetition,  we  arrive  at  the  propylic  stiage :— > 

(3)  C  N  C,  H,  +  H,  =  C,  H^  N  H, 

Thus  the  vinic  series  may  be  ascended ;  thus  there  is  reason  to  think 
we  may  begin  with  so  simple  a  body  as  prussic  acid,  and  step  by  step 
proceed  from  one  alcohol  to  the  next  above  it,  until  we  reach  the  fats 
and  the  waxes.  There  are  other  methods  of  effecting  the  synthesis  of 
the  alcohol  series,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  so  complete  and 
satisfactory  as  this : — Berthelot  has  obtained  alcohols  by  adding  the 
elements  of  water  to  the  olefines,  and  some  of  the  olefines  he  has 
obtamed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  formiates;  but  it  is  an 
open  question— how  many  olefines  can  be  got  by  heating  the  formiates  ? 
And,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  precision  in  the  preparation  of  olefines 
from  formiates. 

A  very  neat  and  beautiful  way  of  preparinsc  oi^®  define,  viz.  com- 
mon defiant  gas  is,  however,  due  to  Berthelot.  He  exposes  charcoal 
to  the  action  of  hydrogen  at  a  very  high  temperature — the  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc,  and  then  union  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  Acetylene : 

C.+  H.=  CJI. 

Acetylene  exposed  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  in  an  alkaline 
liquid  gives  olefiant  gas : — 

CH,+  H.=»  C.H, 

Friedel  and  Wurtz  have  converted  aldehydes  and  ketones  into 
alcohols  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  thence  there  arises 
another  method  of  ascending  the  vinic  series,  and  besides  there  are  a 
number  of  other  reactions  which  are  capable  of  more  or  less  general 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  alcoholic  series,  but 
which  we  have  not  time  to  particularize. 

The  alcohols  having  been  got,  many  other  important  organic 
compounds  follow,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  with 
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the  progress  of  the  science  all  will  be  derived  from  them,  so  that 
the  scries  of  the  alcohols  will  constitute  a  kind  of  backbone  to  organic 
chemistry. 

Most  modern  organic  researches  are  capable  of  being  looked  at 
from  a  synthetical  aspect,  for  they  generally  disclose  how  to  devise  some 
organic  bodies  from  compounds  which  either  themselves  are,  or  will  be, 
capable  of  complete  synthesis.  Glycerine,  the  base  of  the  fats,  has 
been  derived  from  fhe  propylic  series,  having  been  obtained,  by  Wurtz, 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process  from  propylene — the  olefine  of  that 
series. 

The  sugars  have  not  been,  as  yet,  unequivocally  produced,  but  they 
will  be,  for  their  connection  with  the  hexylic  series  is  now  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  production  of  glycerides  from  glycerine  and 
fatty  acids  is  the  proof  that  the  natural  fats  are  within  our  grasp.  The 
aromatic  series  with  its  many  derivations,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  wonderful  aniline  dyes  which  rival  those  got  more  immedi- 
ately from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  becomes  accessible  to 
synthesis  through  common  alcohol,  which  on  being  heated  to  redness 
gives  benzol  and  carbolic  acid — members  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Wurtz's  compound  ammonias,  and  above  all,  the  immense  and 
wonderful  development  of  the  class  of  compound  ammonias  arising 
from  the  labours  of  Hofmann  are  the  pledge  that  the  natural  alkaloids — 
quinine,  morphine,  strychnine,  and  their  congeners  will  one  day  be 
within  our  reach. 

Glycocoll,  produced  by  Perkin  and  Duppa  from  acetic  acid,  and 
the  bases  of  the  juice  of  flesh,  which  have  been  recently  formed  by 
Yollhardt  and  Hofmann,  assure  us  that  albumen — that  essential  ingre- 
dient of  our  food — will  not  elude  us. 

Why  should  those  medicines  and  foods  which  we  find  in  nature  be 
the  most  useful  which  are  possible  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  strange 
if  they  were  ? 

Hereafter,  perhaps,  medicines  as  much  more  potent  than  quinine,  as 
quiniiie  is  than  the  extracts  of  the  commonest  herb  that  grows  wild, 
may  be  the  produce  of  our  laboratories. 

[J.  A.  W.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  19,  1864. 

Sib  Hbnby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S,  Vice-Fresident, 

in  the  Chair. 

W.  S.  Savory,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

On  Dreaming  and  Somnambulism,  in  relation  to  the  Functiotis  of 
certain  Nerve-centres. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  discourse  a  sketch  was  given  of  the  general 
plan  of  construction  of  the  nervous  system,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  forms.  Then  the  different  kinds  of  reflex  action  were 
alluded  to,  and  the  several  centres  indicated  which,  with  greater  or  less 
certainty,  are  known  to  be  concerned  in  their  production.  Thus  the 
simplest  and  most  universal  form  of  reflex  action,  called  excito-motor, 
being  not  necessarily  attended  by  sensation  or  consciousness,  was 
referred  to  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  Sensori-motor 
actions,  those  which  involve  sensation  or  consciousness,  but  which  do 
not  necessarily  arouse  ideas,  were  referred  to  certain  ganglia  beyond, 
such  as  the  optic  thalami — the  corpora  striata  being  perhaps  concerned 
in  motion — and  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and  gustatory  ganglia ; 
these  in  all  probability  collectively  constituting  what  is  called  the  sen- 
sorium,  each  kind  of  sensation  being  produced  through  its  own  proper 
ganglion.  Lastly,  those  acts  which  involve  ideas,  and  which  are  there- 
fore called  ideo-motor,  were  referred  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  production  of  what  are  called  subjective  sensations  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  if  an  impression  be  made  upon  any  part 
of  a  sensitive  nerve,  even  if  in  the  centre  to  which  it  passes,  the  sen- 
Borium  perceiving  that  impression,  refers  it  not  to  the  part  of  the 
nerve  which  is  impressed,  but  to  its  periphery,  to  the  part  to  which 
the  filaments  are  distributed. 

Then  sleep  was  described  as  a  state  of  rest  of  the  sensorium  and 
cerebral  lobes.  Its  leading  phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  suspension 
of  their  functions — ^the  suspension  of  consciousness  and  of  the  mental 
faculties  generally.  Sleep  is  to  the  brain  what  rest  is  to  every  organ 
of  the  body.  ' 

Of  Dreaming  it  was  said. 

When  sleep  is  partial  or  imperfect  the  functions  of  those  ganglia, 
whose  rest  is  sleep,  will  not  be  entirely  suspended.  They  will  remain, 
in  some  measure,  active.  Impressions  will  still  be  recognized  by  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  will  give  rise  to  ideas.    Thus  dreams  are 
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produced.  Dreams,  therefore,  are  the  result  of  imperfect  exercise  of 
the  hemispheres  when  in  a  state  of  partial  repose.  There  may  be  total 
absence  of  consciousness  of  external  things,  and  yet  withal  a  state  of 
mental  activity,  varying  greatly  in  degree  and  duration. 

Dreams  then  occur  when  sleep  is  not  profound.  They  cannot  arise 
during  complete  repose. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  period  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  of  complete  suspension  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. Doubtless  the  brain,  like  other  organs,  is  at  times  in  absolute 
repose.    While  dreaming,  sleep  must  be  considered  imperfect. 

Again,  if  the  general  view  here  expressed  be  the  correct  one,  that 
dreaming  is  the  natural  condition  of  imperfect  repose,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  denying  the  supervention  of  dreams  at  any  period  of  sleep. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dreams  are  very  transient ;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  extreme  rapidity  which  has  been  assigned  to  all  of  them 
is  defective.  Of  course  the  duration  of  dreams  bears  no  comparison 
to  thkt  of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  they  picture  ;  but  looking 
at  the  relation  of  dreaming  to  somnambulism,  their  frequent  con- 
currence, the  period  occupied  by  day-dreams,  and  the  time  that 
disturbed  sleep  and  other  indications  of  dreaming  will  sometimes  last, 
it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  dreams  are  not  so 
instantaneous  as  many  imagine. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  animals  with  cerebral  hemispheres 
dream.  This  conclusion,  which  naturally  follows  on  the  view  here 
taken  of  the  nature  of  dreams,  is  confirmed  by  observation. 

When  impressions  reach  the  cerebral  hemispheres  they  arouse  ideas. 
Impressions  may  be  objective,  arising  from  without,  what  we  call  real ; 
or  subjective,  arising  from  within,  what  we  call  fancies.  The  exciting 
cause  of  dreams  then  may  come  from  without  or  from  within. 

As  the  chief  feature  of  sleep  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  so  in 
general  the  remarkable  feature  of  dreaming  appears  to  be  an  absence 
of  the  power  of  will  over  the  current  of  thought  and  over  action. 
Thus  ideas  are  aroused  in  rapid  succession  without  guidance  or  correc- 
tion, but  no  volitional  acts  are  accomplished.  Hence  the  frequent  in- 
coherence and  inconsistency  of  dreams.  Of  course  there  are  all  degrees 
of  this.  Dreams  may  be  and  often  are  consistent  and  rational,  whether 
from  the  more  complete  exercise  of  the  cerebral  lobes  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  impressions  which  excite  them  ;  but  oftentimes  they  are 
characterized  by  a  strange  want  of  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
ideas  which  represent  them.  When,  Uierefore,  we  dream  what  we  call 
nonsense,  it  is  because  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  absence  of  volun- 
tary control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  because  we  cannot  com- 
pare our  conceptions  and  ideas  with  surrounding  objects  and  circum- 
stances and  thus  correct  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ideas  that  constitute  dreams  are  coherent 
depends  probably  in  great  measure  upon  whether  they  are  habitual  or 
strange  to  the  waking  state.  When  the  will  is  not  alert  old  ideas  are 
more  apt  to  be  orderly  than  new  ones,  for  the  former  may  fall  into 
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their  accustomed  sequence,  whereas  the  latter  have  not  even  habit  to 
arrange  thena.  Everyone  knows,  for  instance,  how  an  idea  excited  by 
an  impression  may  forthwith  arouse  a  train  of  others  which  have  been 
before  associated  with  it.  Thus  for  the  most  part  dreams  are  rational 
in  proportion  as  they  arise  out  of  existing  circumstances. 

In  comparing  then  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  dreaming  with  its 
active  state  while  awake,  we  are  led  to  notice  these  distinguishing 
features : — 

The  will  is  in  abeyance.  It  ceases  to  control,  or  rather  to  direct, 
the  current  of  thought. 

The  correcting  influence  of  external  impressions  is  suspended. 

Impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain,  when  awake,  excite  ideas  which 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  healthy  mind,  subjected  to  the  regulating 
influence  of  the  will ;  and  if  they  give  rise  to  acts,  these  are  voluntary 
and  rational.  But  when  the  influence  of  the  will  is  suspended,  and  it 
ceases  to  direct  the  current  of  thought,  the  acts  which  such  ideas  thus 
produced  may  at  once  excite  are  oflen  strikingly  irrational  or  altogether 
absurd.  Sudh  examples  may  be  seen  in  persons  intoxicated  by  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  laughing  gas. 

As  in  these  cases,  so,  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is  doubtless  possible 
sometimes  to  lead  the  ideas  during  sleep,  when  not  profound,  by  means 
of  external  impressions,  and  even  to  determine  their  nature.  Thus 
gloomy  ideas  may  be  suggested  by  a  dull  tone  of  the  voice,  while 
cheerful  ones  may  be  aroused  by  lively  sounds.  In  the  same  way  the 
ideas  may  be  adapted  to  certain  conditions  in  which  a  person  may  be 
placed.    Every  work  on  the  subject  contains  some  illustrations  of  this. 

And  just  as  a  dream  may  be  started  by  an  external  impression,  so 
an  impression  made  upon  any  of  the  senses  during  a  dream  will  often- 
times fall  into  the  current  of  ideas  then  flowing  through  the  mind. 
Thus  a  noise  may  become  the  report  of  flre-arros,  or  the  shout  of  a 
multitude,  or  a  peal  of  bells,  or  something  else,  according  to  the  subject 
of  the  dream. 

The  nature  of  dreams  in  their  relation  to  the  absence  of  the  correcting 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  is  well  illustrated  by  the  eflect 
of  darkness  and  silence  on  delirium.  The  phantoms  which  then  arise, 
the  correcting  influence  of  external  circumstances  being  shut  out,  will 
often  at  once  disappear  in  the  presence  of  light,  or  at  the  sound  of  a 
well-known  voice. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  often  occurring  in  some 
persons  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  phrase,  day-dreaming.  In  this 
state  the  ideas  are  allowed  to  flow  on  without  control.  They  are  not 
restrained  by  any  eflbrt  of  the  will.  In  the  worst  form  they  are  not 
even  co-ordinated.  One  idea  suggests  another,  and  so  on,  until  the 
thoughts  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  original  subject.  Nothing 
is  seen  but  the  visions  of  fancy.  The  most  improbable,  nay,  impos- 
sible, prospects  are  conjured  up  and  contemplated  either  as  present 
or  future  realities,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  check  or  control  the 
most  extravagant  or  erroneous  conclusions.     Here,  however,  at  least 
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at  the  outset,  there  is  an  indisposition  rather  than  an  inability  to 
reason. 

When  in  this  state,  a  person  is  said  to  build  castles  iof  the  air.  The 
mind  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  external  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  revels  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  thoughts. 
This  is  really  a  dreaming  state,  although,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the 
sensorium,  d!ay-dreams  are  more  readily  corrected  by  external  circum- 
stances. 

Indeed,  if  we  attend  at  all  to  the  state  of  our  mind,  we  must 
observe  that  it  varies  widely,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
waking  hours,  in  many  persons,  especially  in  the  young,  its  condition 
is  not  far  removed  from  that  of  day-dreaming.  When  we  are  not  at 
work,  when  the  attention  is  not  fixed,  during  periods  of  leisure,  the 
intellect  is  wont  to  escape  insensibly  from  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  will,  and  to  wander  far  on  into  the  regions  of  thought,  one  idea 
suggesting  another,  which  forthwith  takes  its  place.  One  step  further, 
and  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  is  almost  shut  out,  and 
the  imagination  revels  without  restraint.  Then  we  may  be  said  to 
dream. 

Day-dreaming  or  reverie,  and  the  dreams  of  sleep,  are  connected 
by  a  peculiar  phase  of  dreaming,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
sleep  is  unusually  light,  or  more  often  when  we  are  awakening  out  of 
sleep.  In  this  state  the  sensorium  is  more  or  less  active.  We  are 
conscious.  It  is  characterized,  moreover,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect 
control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  a  voluntary  effort,  in  some 
degree  successful,  is  made  to  prolong  agreeable  ideas,  and  to  dispel 
gloomy  ones.  This  condition  must  be  familiar  to  everyone  as  occurring 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  rising. 

Again,  everyone  knows  that  a  dream  out  of  which  we  have 
awakened  is  very  liable  to  recur  if  we  soon  fall  asleep  again.  Such 
cases  tend  to  establish  the  relation  between  our  sleeping  and  waking 
thoughts.  By  watching  and  analyzing  the  phenomena,  we  can  observe 
how  insensibly  they  pass  into  each  other,  the  vision  of  our  sleep  rising 
into  ascendancy  as  the  influence  of  external  impressions  and  of  the  will 
is  withdrawn. 

Of  Somnambulism. 

Now,  just  as  dreams  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  partial  activity  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  when  in  a  state  of  imperfect  repose,  so  may  the 
condition  termed  Somnambulism  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  result 
of  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  activity  of  the  sensorium,  the 
hemispheres  beyond  being  nevertheless  at  rest. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  purest  form  of  somnambulism  various 
acts  may  be  accomplished  in  the  roost  perfect  manner,  as  the  direct 
result  of  impressions,  without  any  evidence  of  the  intervention  of  ideas. 

But  although  in  somnambulism,  impressions  do  not  necessarily 
arouse  ideas,  yet  they  nevertheless  produce  sensations  and  determine 
sensori-motor  acts.    That  they  reach  the  sensorium  and  are  not  merely 
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excito-motor  in  their  nature,  is  evident  from  their  results.  Sounds  are 
sometimes  heard  and  objects  recognized  by  the  sight  and  touch. 

The  term  somnambulism  appears  to  be  very  loosely  employed.  In 
its  most  common  acceptation  a  combination  of  dreaming  and  som- 
nambulism is  implied.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  common 
form  of  somnambulism.  Not  only  is  the  sensorium  active,  but  the 
hemispheres  themselves  are  partially  awake.  But  although  the  descrip- 
tion usually  given  of  somnambulism  would  imply  an  active  state  of 
the  cerebrsd  hemispheres  as  well  as  of  the  sensorium,  would  include  a 
state  which  is  essentially  that  of  dreaming — so  that  somnambulism  is 
described  as  an  '^  acted  dream '' — yet  while  admitting  that  this  more 
complicated  condition  may  be  a  common  one,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  a  state  may  occur  in  which  some 
or  all  of  the  sensorial  centres  are^ctive,  the  cerebrum  itself  being 
nevertheless  in  a  state  of  complete  repose,  the  actions  which  result 
being  simply  sensori-motor,  or  instinctive  ones.  Thus  no  ideas  are 
aroused,  and  nothing  is  remembered.  This  may  be  described  as  the 
simplest  and  purest  form  of  somnambulism. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  clearest  and  most  correct  idea  will  be 
obtained  of  these  two  states,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  by 
regarding  them  as  manifestations  of  various  degrees  of  activity  of  tliose 
centres  which  in  profound  sleep  pass  into  a  state  of  complete  repose : 
that  either  alone  may  be  active  while  the  other  is  at  rest,  or  both  together 
in  imperfect  sleep,  may  exhibit  all  degrees  of  partial  activity  in  various 
proportion,  short  of  that  thorough  and  complete  exercise  of  their 
functions  when  wide  awake. 

It  appears  that  this  view  will  afford  an  insight  into  certain  facts 
which  do  not  otherwise  admit  of  explanation. 

Dreaming  is  more  frequent  than  somnambulism,  because  of  all 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  the  cerebral  lobes  are  the  most  sensitive 
to  variations  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  blood  circulating  through 
them.     Witness  the  effects  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Somnambulism  is  more  common  in  the  young,  because  then  the 
sensorial  centres  are  more  prone  to  activity.  With  regard  to  dreams, 
the  rule  is  less  general,  being  influenced  by  habits  of  mental  exercise. 

The  remembrance  of  dreams,  not  of  somnambulistic  acts.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  absence  of  memory  in  somnambulism.  It 
appears  that  acts  purely  somnambulistic  are  never  remembered  or 
recalled.  This  seems  to  point  to  their  nature.  They  find  their  parallel 
in  instinctive  actions. 

The  dexterity  and  accuracy  of  somnambulistic  acts,  for  example, 
of  muscular  movements  in  walking.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  cere- 
bellum is  awake  also. 

The  somnambulist  walks  across  a  narrow  plank,  over  a  frightful 
chasm,  steadily,  and  without  fear.  Why  ?  Because  the  act  is  a  sensori- 
motor one,  and  no  idea  is  called  into  play.  For  the  same  reason  a 
person  wide  awake  may  accomplish  the  same  feat  in  the  same  manner, 
if  the  danger  be  concealed  from  him,  if  he  have  no  idea  of  it.     In 
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the  former  case  he  may  see  it,  but  has  no  idea  of  it.     In  the  latter  he 
has  no  idea  of  it  because  he  cannot  see  it. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  the  actions  of  the  somnam- 
bulist are  essentially  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  ones.  A  careful 
analysis  of  them  will  show  that  they  possess  this  character.  In  the 
simplest  and  purest  form  of  somnambulism  as  in  the  simplest  and 
purest  examples  of  instinctive  act^,  there  is  not  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  In  either  case  is  seen  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  ideas,  of  the  calculation  of  consequences,  of  reason.  This 
difference,  however,  must  be  noted  in  the  two  cases.  The  operations 
of  instinct  are  invariably  associated  with  an  active  and  acute  state  of 
tlie  senses.  In  somnambulism  all  the  senses  are  not  commonly  in  full 
activity. 

Summarily,  then,  these  several  states  may  be  thus  contrasted :  — - 

In  profound  sleep  there  are  no  acts  beyond  excito-motor  ones, 
and  even  these  are  reduced. 

In  somnambulism  there  are,  beyond  these,  sensori-motor  acts. 

In  dreaming,  ideas  are  aroused. 

Dreaming,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  must  be  distinguished 
from  purely  somnambulistic  acts.  Perhaps  in  the  most  common  form 
of  somnambulism  dreaming  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  combined 
with  it.  Thus  somnambulism  is  presented  under  various  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  absolute  and  relative  degree  of  activity  of  the  different  senses, 
and  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  lobes.  All  forms  occur  from  merely 
turning  in  sleep,  to  walking,  talking,  writing,  and  so  forth. 

And  as  in  somnambulism  some  degree  of  activity  of  the  cerebral 
lobes  may  be  associated  with  an  active  state  of  the  sensorium,  so  in 
dreaming  some  degree  of  activity  of  the  sensorium  may  be  combined 
with  an  active  state  of  the  cerebral  lobes. 

In  those  cases  of  so-called  somnambulism,  in  which  acts  are  per- 
formed which  involve  a  considerable  exercise  of  the  mental  powers, 
the  simply  somnambulistic  state  must  be  combined  with  vivid  dreaming. 
In  this  combination  so  many  of  the  faculties  are  more  or  less  active, 
so  few,  if  any,  completely  at  rest,  that  the  individual  is  more  awake 
than  asleep. 

[W.  S.  S.] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 
Friday,  February  26,  1864- 

Sir  RoDERicfK  I.  MuBCHisoN,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.RS.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  Pbsstwich,  Esq.  F.It.S. 

On  the  Quaternary  Flint  Implements  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Hoxne, 
Sfc,  their  Geological  Position  and  History. 

Mr.  Pbestwich  remarked  upon  the  imputation  of  rashness,  and  even 
of  credulity,  which  discoveries  such  as  that  of  the  flint  implements  often 
entailed  upon  geologists.  He  contended  that  geologists  were,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  disposed  to  be  incredulous.  At  one  time  they 
believed  that  Fishes  were  no  older  than  the  Carboniferous  strata  ;  that 
Reptiles  first  appeared  during  the  Liassic  period ;  and  that  Mammalia 
could  not  be  traced  beyond  the  Tertiary  strata ';  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  were  satisfied  that  Fishes  go  back  to  the  Silurian,  Reptiles 
to  the  Carboniferous,*  and  Mammalia  to  the  Triassic  period.  And  so 
with  Man.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  geologist  in  this  country 
who  would  not  have  deemed  the  occurrence  of  the  works  of  man  in  any 
beds  older  than  the  recent  Alluvium  impossible.  The  discoveries  made 
by  Toumal  and  Christol  in  the  south  of  France,  thirty  years  since,  of 
the  remains  of  man  associated  with  those  of  extinct  mammalia,  were 
rejected  by  geologists  unanimously  ;  nor  were  the  analogous  discoveries 
of  Schmerling  in  Belgium  more  favourably  received ;  whilst  Frere's 
remarkable  notice,  so  far  back  as  1797,  of  the  discovery,  at  Hoxue,  iu 
Suffolk,  of  flint  weapons  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  large  extinct 
animals,  was  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  sixty  years. 

Even  so  late  as  1855,  a  communication  by  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  worked  flints  with  the 
fossil  bones  in  Kent's  Cave, — a  fact  already,  years  before,  noticed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Enery  and  by  Mr.  God  win- Austen, — was  deemed,  by 
the  Geological  Society,  too  improbable  for  publication. 

Mr.  Pr^twich  doubted  whether,  prior  to  1858  and  1859,  there  were 
twenty  men  of  science  in  Europe  who  would  have  admitted  the  possibility 
of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  and  of  the  extinct  mammalia.  He  in- 
stanced Dr.  Grant  as  one  of  the  small  number  who,  on  abstract  principles, 

*  Posubly  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
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treated  the  question  as  an  open  one.  He  also  noticed  the  tone  of  confi- 
dent disbelief  with  which  the  asserted  occurrence  of  flint  implements  in 
certain  geological  deposits  in  the  Somrae  valley  was  spoken  of  when 
he  made  inquiries  respecting  this  subject  in  Paris  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  which  for  a  time  turned  him  from  the  inquiry.  Such  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  The  speaker  did  not  bring  them  forward  as  indi- 
cating any  perverse  opposition,  but  to  show  how  reluctant  geologists 
were  to  abandon  the  belief  generally  held  on  this  subject  without  the 
clearest  proofs,  and  close  and  careful  search  on  their  part.  Such,  he 
remarked,  is  the  inevitable  progress  of  all  discovery.  Facts  deemed 
contradictory  to  received  theory  are  often  long  rejected,  some  as  clearly 
failing  in  proof,  others  as  non-proven.  Evidence  isjiesitatingly  received, 
and  has  to  force  its  way  through  a  resisting  stratum  of  incredulity  ; 
but,  as  in  the  searching  resistance  offered  by  close  tissues  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  mercury  from  its  dross,  that  portion  which  passes  through 
issues  the  brighter  and  purer  the  more  difRcult  the  transit,  and  the 
stronger  the  pressure  exercised. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  distinguished  palaeontologist,  Dr. 
Falconer — one  man  of  science  at  least  in  this  country  with  whom  the 
conviction  that  the  remains  of  man  might  be  traced  back  to  periods 
greatly  antecedent  to  our  ordinary  records,  had  grown,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  from  probabilities  suggested  by  Eastern  research,  into 
certainty  established  by  extensive  investigation  among  the  European 
fossil-bone  caves.  Referring  to  his  late  exploration  of  Brixham  Cave 
in  1858,  the  attention  which  the  well-certified  discovery  of  flint  imple- 
ments in  undoubted  association  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia 
and  of  reindeer  attracted  amongst  geologists  was  remarked  upon.  The 
speaker  visited  the  cave  in  company  with  Mr.  Pengelly,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  force  of  the  evidence,  though,  for  various  reasons,  he 
considered  that  cave  evidence  alone  was  not  suflficient.  Urged  by  Dr. 
Falconer  to  go  and  examine  the  geological  evidence  respecting  the  flint 
implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  he  afterwards  paid  his  long- 
intended  visit  to  Abbeville  (where  he,  on  the  very  first  day,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  three  worked  flints  at  Menchecourt).  He  was 
joined,  on  the  next  day,  at  Amiens,  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  Evans.  The 
geological  evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  Flint  Implements,  satisfied 
them  both  that  here  again  was  an  undoubted  case  of  contemporaneity  of 
the  works  of  man  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammalia.  All  the 
author  has  since  seen  on  many  subsequent  visits  to  the  Somme  valley, 
sometimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  in  company  with  other  geologists, 
has  tended  to  confirm  his  first  opinion.  He  then  proceeded  to  notice 
some  of  the  phenomena  he  had  seen,  and  to  give  his  conclusions 
respecting  them.  He  had  intended  to  have  described  the  several  loca- 
lities in  France  and  England  at  which  flint  implements  had  been  found, 
but  found  that  time  would  not  allow  his  going  beyond  Amiens.  This 
was  the  less  important,  as  Mr.  Lubbock  had  so  recently  given  an  able 
account  in  the  same  room  of  most  of  these  places  ;  and  his  auditors 
were  probably  most  of  them  acquainted  with  the  more  general  account 
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given  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  recent  work  on  the  '  Antiquity  of 
Man/ 

Mr.  Prestwich  then  went  on  to  describe  the  remarkable  discovery 
of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  how  much  honour  and  credit  were  due 
to  him  for  his  untiring  perseverance,  in  face  of  general  discouragement, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  for  twelve  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  elaborate  work^  '  Antiquit^s  Celtiques  et  Ant^iluviennes/  In- 
cited by  this  work,  Dr.  Rigollot,  an  antiquary  of  Amiens,  discovered 
Flint  Implements  in  great  numbers  near  that  town ;  but  his  careful 
memoir  on  the  subject,  although  it  attracted  the  momentary  attention  of 
some  French  geologists,  was  allowed  to  drop  comparatively  unnoticed. 
Geologists  admitted  the  antiquity  of  the  beds,  and  antiquaries  admitted 
the  workmanship  of  the  implements ;  but  neither  would  own  to  a  con- 
'  joint  interest  and  belief  in  them.   • 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  sections,  Mr.  Prestwich 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
flint-implement-bearing  beds  were  found,  and  how  their  importance  and 
the  time  they  represent  were  to  be  judged  of.  He  observed  that  sea- 
formed  deposits  afforded  massive  and  tangible  monuments  of  the  length 
of  time  required  for  their  accumulation.  But  on  land,  time  passes,  and 
builds  no  such  monuments  of  its  duration.  The  sand  and  shingle  beds 
of  a  rapid  river  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  thicker  now  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  for,  instead  of  accumulating  in  the  channel  of  that  river, 
they  are  incessantly  removed,  and  carried  eventually  out  to  sea,  where 
they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  great  sediqientary  deposits  con- 
stantly going  on  there.  The  time  represented  by  river  deposits  (apart 
from  tlie  recent  silty  alluvia)  is  not  therefore  to  be  measured  by  their 
thickness ;  and  we  must  not  attach  the  less  importance  to  the  beds  con- 
taining the  Flint  Implements,  because,  being  formed  by  river  action, 
they  are  necessarily  small,  fragmentary,  and  superficial.  But  while  in 
the  sea  the  accumulation  of  matter  has  formed  a  relative  measure  of 
time,  on  land  the  extent  of  denudation  resulting  from  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  that  matter  supplies  an  obverse  scale.  In  the  former  case 
the  lapse  of  time  is  chronicled  by  constantly  accruing  deposits,  whereas 
in  the  latter  case  the  deposits  cannot  exceed  a  certain  thickness.  They 
are  constant  quantities,  and  their  dimensions  are  no  measure  of  their 
agd.  The  only  test  of  their  age  consists  in  their  organic  remains,  and 
in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  below  the  terraces  on  which  portions  of  them 
are  lodged.  In»  speaking  of  river  action,  the  author  does  not  refer  to 
the  slow  and  sluggish  streams  of  this  country,  but  to  the  more  active 
streams  of  countries  of  greater  rainfall,  or  to  old  conditions  of  former 
periods. 

Mr.  Prestwich  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  a  large  pictorial  section 
of  the  celebrated  pit  at  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens.  The  artist  had  not 
visited  Amiens,  but  had  skilfully  contrived  to  give  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  town  and  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  general  relation  which  the  ground  there  bore  to  the  surrounding 
district.     The  details  of  the  pit  were,  however,  all  given  from  actual 
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survey  by  the  speaker.  The  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  pit  is  100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Somrae,  which  flows  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  valley  itself  is  about  one  mile  broad.  The  hills  on 
either  side,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  to  300  feet,  consist  of  chalk,  with 
a  few  and  distant  cappings  of  tertiary  strata. 

On  platforms  of  various  breadths,  generally  on  the  top  of  low  hills 
adjoining  the  valley,  patches  of  gravel  occur  at  intervals  more  or  less 
long  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  whilst  a  more  connected 
series  of  gravel  beds  skirts  the  base  of  the  valley.  The  chief  portion 
of  the  valley  is,  however,  occupied  by  alluvial  beds,  beneath  which 
the  last-mentioned  gravels  with  their  brick-earth,  pass. 

The  higher  level  gravels  rarely  contain  organic  remains.  The  pit 
at  St.  Acheul  affords  a  singularly  good  example  of  these  beds,  and  is 
unusually  rich  in  organic  remains,  and  also  in  flint  implements. 

The  section  exhibits  : —  Feet 

1.  Brick-earth  (Loess)  without  organic  remains  .     .  10  to  15 

2.  A  variable  bed  of  whitit^h,  marly  sand,  with  numer- 

ous ^esAtra^^  and  land  shells  of  recent  species, 

and  a  few  mammalian  remains 3  to    7 

3.  Variable   beds  of  subangular  flint  gravel — some 

white,  others  ochr(K)us  and  ferruginous.  Nume- 
rous fossil  bones  and  Jlint  implements,  and  a  few 
shells  as  above,  irregularly  dispersed  throughout .  5  to  14 
These  beds  repose  upon  a  base  of  chalk.  The  site  having  been  long 
occupied  as  a  Gkllo-Jloman  cemetery,  the  upper  brick-earth  is  inter- 
sected with  pits  and  graves — in  some  there  are  stone,  or  rather  hard  chalk, 
coffins,  whilst  in  others  the  nails  and  iron-work  alone  remain,  the  wood 
having  entirely  decayed  away.  These  portions  of  disturbed  ground  are 
easily  recognized  by  their  darker  colour,  their  contents,  but  more 
especially  by  the  break  they  produce  in  the  stratification  of  the  beds. 
So  long  as  the  ground  is  undisturbed  the  lines  of  the  brick-earth,  the 
lamination  of  the  sands,  and  the  rough  bedding  of  the  gravel  are  con- 
tinued in  horizontal  planes  without  break.  Any  interference  from 
above  breaks  these  lines  and  mixes  the  different  beds,  and  renders  the 
disturbance  at  once  apparent.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  indications 
it  is  to  be  assumed  the  fossils  and  the  flint  implements  are  in  undisturbed 
ground. 

The  Flint  Implements  are  found  scattered  irregularly  through  the 
gravel,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  part.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  is  one  implement  to  one  cubic  yard  of  gravel.  They 
occur  singly,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  lying  flat.  The  spot  where  one 
was  found  in  xitu  by  Mr.  Flower  was  pointed  out  in  the  section,  and 
also  the  spot  where  the  speaker  and  Mr.  Evans  extracted  one.  These 
worked  flints  partake  of  all  the  mineral  characters  of  the  gravel — the 
result  of  contemporaneous  dep  Edition.  Some  retain  their  original  dark 
colour,  others  are  stained  yellow  and  brown — some  have  their  outer 
surface  converted  to  a  bright  white — many  are  incrusted  with  thin 
patches  of  carbonate  of  lime^and  many  again  exhibit  dendritic  markings 
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— all  being  conditions  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  mMs  of  brolien 
subangular  flints  composing  the  body  of  the  gravel,  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  component  parts,  showing  one  and  the  other  like  characters  of 
age.  Several  hundred  specimens  of  flint  implements  from  this  pit  have 
passed  under  the  speaker*s  inspection  ;  thirty  selected  s{)ecimens  were 
exhibited,  showing  the  principal  forms  which  prevailed,  and  in  which 
the  workmanship  and  design  were  most  apparent.  Few  can  feel  any 
doubt  who  inspect  a  series  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  so  much  evidence 
of  art  and  skill  that  we  look  for,  but  primarily  of  design.  The  speaker 
did  not  dwell  on  this  point,  which  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  has 
been  well  treated  by  Mr.  Evans  and  others. 

The  fossils  consist  of  perfect  and  uninjured,  though  very  friable, 
land  and  fresh-water  shells  in  the  following  proportion,  and  of  bones, 
mostly  broken,  and  teeth  of  the  following  animals.  The  list  is  neces- 
sarily only  a  sketch. 

Fauna  of  the  Quaternary  Gravels  of  the  Somme  Vallet. 

Shells. 
14  species  of  land  shells. 

9  species  of  marine  shells  (Abbe- 
ville only). 

21  species  of  freshwater  shells. 

All  these  are  of  species  living  'in 
France,  and  all  but  one  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Cyrena  flumi- 
nalis,  n(»v  living  in  'the  Nile  and 
Central  Asia. 


i 
\ 
1 

«  s 


Animals. 
Elepbas  primigenns. 

antiquus. 

Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. 

Hippopotamus. 

Ursus  spelfleos. 

Hysena  speliea. 

Felis. 

Cervus 

(2  or  more  species). 
Bos 

(2  or  more  species). 
Equus 

(2  species). 


Proceeding  to  interrogate  the  section  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  these  beds,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  which  then  prevailed  and  their  age,  the  following  conclusions 
were  deduced : — 

1.  The  mineral  ingredients  of  the  gravel  are  chiefly  broken  flints 
derived  from  the  chalk  of  the  district  in  general,  but  with  these  there 
occur  fragments  and  blocks  of  tertiary  sandstone  and  tertiary  fossils, 
which  could  only  have  come  from  places  10  to  20  miles  higher  up  the 
valley.  Therefore  the  agency,  whatever  it  was,  that  brought  the  dtfbris 
here  must  have  proceeded  in  a  direction  down  the  present  valley,  the 
tertiary  d<$bris  being  found  along  that  line  as  far  as  the  sea.  Further, 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  a  general  one  extending  beyond  the 
present  hydrographical  basin,  for  none  of  the  older  rock  debris  from 
the  valley  of  the  Oise,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  water-shed  six  miles 
broad  from  that  of  the  Somme,  passes  from  it  into  the  latter  valley. 

2.  The  presence  of  freshwater  shells  in  some  of  the  intercalated 
beds,  many  such  as  live  in  clear  and  rapid  streams,  indicate  a  probable 
fluviatile  origin  for  these  deposits. 
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3.  The  mammalian  remains  and  land  shells  give  evidence  of  dry 
land.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  bones  in  the  position  they  hold 
during  life  show  that  the  carcases  and  limbs  of  animals  were  dropped 
into  the  old  shingle  before  they  were  freed  from  their  integuments,  or 
within  a  short  time  after  death — whilst  the  perfect  state  of  preservation 
of  the  land  shells  b  an  indication  of  their  not  having  been  trans- 
,  ported  far. 

All  these  characters  tend  to  prove  that  these  beds  are  to  be  referred 
to  old  river  action.  This,  however,  must  have  taken  place  when  the 
river  occupied  a  level  about  100  feet  higher  than  it  does  now.  It  is 
true  that  similar  gravels,  containing  similar  mammalian  remains  and 
also  flint  implements,  occur  at  lower  levels  ^40  feet)  in  the  valley, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  similar  causes  were  m  operation  when  these 
also  were  deposited.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  two  could  not  have 
been  deposited  at  the  same  time.  For  the  deposition  of  the  high-level 
gravels  on  the  supposition  that  the  valley  had  been  previously  excavated, 
would  have  required  a  river  at  some  times  filling  a  channel  more  than 
a  mile  wide,  and  100  feet  deep — a  state  of  things  not  to  be  accounted 
for  under  any  circumstances.  The  alternative  therefore  of  a  river 
flowing  at  the  higher  level  and  gradually  excavating  its  channel  is 
adopted. 

The  character  of  the  climate  may  be  inferred  from  the  &una.  The 
land  and  freshwater  shells  are  of  species  now  living  in  France,  but  they 
also  range  as  far  north  as  Russia,  Finland,  and  Siberia.  They  are 
therefore  such  as,  though  occurring  in  temperate  climates,  are  capable 
of  existing  in  high  northern  latitudes.  The  animal  remains  furnish 
more  positive  testimony.  The  woolly  Mammoth  and  Rhinoceros  were 
fitted  by  their  coating  to  endure  the  rigours  of  a  cold  climate,  such  as 
Russia  and  Siberia,  where  their  remains  abound,  and  where  they  seem  to 
have  fed  on  the  vegetation  common  to  such  latitudes.  A  species  of 
Tiger  now  lives  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  often  tracked  and  hunted  down 
in  the  winter  on  the  snow  and  frozen  Jakes  of  that  region.  The  Rein- 
deer, of  which  we  have  the  remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  the 
Musk  Ox,  which  occurs  in  the  same  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
indicate  still  more  clearly  the  northern  tendencies  of  this  group.  There 
is  a  difficulty  about  the  Hippopotamus,  but  the  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros originally  presented  .the  same  difificulty ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  in  this  case  also  the  extinct  species  should  not  be  found  to 
have  been  fitted  to  live  in  a  severe  climate. 

These  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  the  physical  phenomena. 
Mr.  Prestwich  pointed  on  the  large  section  to  numerous  blocks  of  sand- 
stone but  little  worn,  and  varying  in  weight  from  ^  to  6  tons,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  carried  and  deposited,  as  now  found,  by  water  alone. 
He  also  showed  various  contortions  in  the  upper  beds  of  gravel  (whilst 
the  lower  ones  were  hardly  disturbed),  and  in  the  laminated  sands 
overlying  them.  These  he  attributed  to  ice-action.  The  blocks,  to 
transport  from  places  higher  up  the  valley  on  ice-floes  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  the  contortions  to  the  grounding  of  ice- 
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floes  on  the  soft  sand  and  loose  gravel,  impinging  into  them  and  piling 
up  the  gravel,  as  now  occurs  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  Canadian 
rivers.  He  pointed  especially  to  the  pendant  masses  of  brick-earth 
isolated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sands,  and  which  he  attributed  to 
angular  masses  of  ice  brought  down  in  flood  time,  grounding  on  the 
brick-earth  and  pushing  a  portion  of  it  into  the  underlying  beds  of 
sand,  where,  as  the  ice  gradually  melted,  it  would  be  left,  caught,  and 
squeezed  in  by  the  sand  pressing  itself  into  place  again. 

The  two  classes  of  evidence  are,  therefore,  conformable.  It  is  in 
harmony  also  with  the  existence  of  the  large  beds  of  brick-earth  or 
Loess  overlying  the  gravel,  and  which  is  doubtlessly  the  deposit  of  the 
old  river  during  floods,  usual  in  a  severe  climate  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  winter  snows.  The  winter  climate  may  probably  have 
been  as  rigorous  as  that  of  Northern  Hussia  or  Northern  Canada. 
Such  a  climate  would  not  be  any  bar  to  the  presence  of  man,  whose 
works  are  found  in  these  old  shingle  beds.  It  is  true  that  none  of  his 
remains  have  yet  been  found  in  these  deposits,  but  they  are  found  in 
caves  of  the  same  age.  The  abundance  of  animal  remains  is  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  country  subject  to  great  river  floods,  by 
which  large  numbers  of  animals  are  always  destroyed  and  swept  down ; 
man,  on  the  contrary,  guards  against  such  risks.  Along  the  Northern 
American  rivers  of  the  present  day,  although  the  remains  of  the  bufialo 
and  other  animals  occur  in  profusion,  the  remains  of.  man  are  scarcely 
ever  met  with.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  further  and 
desirable  proof  may  be  forthcoming  at  no  long  distance  of  time. 

Lastly,  the  speaker  stated  that  the  present  river  Somme  only 
carries  down  flne  silt  and  mud,  whereas  the  old  river  transported 
large  masses  of  coarse  shingle  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
old  river  was  one  of  much  greater  power  than  the  present  one. 
During  floods  especially,  its  power  must  have  been  very  great ;  with 
greater  transporting  power  the  river  would  possess  greater  excavating 
power ;  at  the  same  time  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  especially  such 
soft  rocks  as  the  chalk  of  this  district,  produced  by  severe  cold,  com- 
bined with  the  eflects  of  ground  ice  lifting  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  large  quantities  of  the  shingle,  would  hasten  the  deepening  of  the 
valley.  As  it  deepened,  terraces  of  shingle  have  been  left  at  places 
on  the  slopes.  It  may  be  diflicult  to  imagine  a  river  with  so  limited  a 
collecting  ground  fllling  a  valley  a  mile  wide,  but  this  the  speaker 
supposes  to  have  been  the  case  only  during  floods,  and  that  the  ordinary 
channel  of  the  river  was  very  much  smaller.  He  instanced  a  case  in 
India  where  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  a  river  which  was  only  80  yards  wide 
when  he  crossed  it,  but  which  after  the  rains  covered  a  channel  3  miles 
wide,  and  ran  10  to  12  feet  deep.  The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
spring  produces  the  same  result  in  arctic  regions  as  htravy  and  con- 
tinued rains  in  southern  regions. 

Mr.  Prestwich  next  exhibited  a  diagram  to  show  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  different  phases  of  the  phenomena,  from  the  period 
when  the  beds  of  St.  Acheul  were  formed,  until  the  valley  assumed 
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its  present  form  and  dimensions.     The  plan,  which  was  formed  of  a 
series  of  superimposed  sections,  showed— 

1.  The  old  river  during  the  deposition  of  the  shingle  and  sand 
banks  of  St.  Acheul.  —  In  this  the  bed  of  the  river  was  occupied 
with  large  shingle  banks,  which  were  left  dry  during  the  time  the 
river  was  low.  Mr.  Prestwich  supposes  these  to  have  been  resorted 
to  by  early  man,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  large  flints  they 
contained,  for  making  flint  implements  on  the  spot.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  numerous  at  St.  Acheul,  which  was 
shown  to  be  one  of  those  old  shingle  banks  preserved  from  that  time. 
Ice-floes  dropped  large  blocks  of  sandstone  into  the  shingle.  A  space 
shut  ofl^  in  part  by  a  shingle  bank  would  account  for  the  more  tranquil 
accumulation  of  the  middle  sand  beds  of  St.  Acheul,  and  for  the  more 
numerous  shells  living  there  undisturbed.  During  floods  the  river  rose 
probably  to  a  height  of  20  to  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  as  shown 
by  the  brick-earth  (without  gravel)  deposited  higher  up  the  hill  on  the 
road  to  Cagny.     The  next  stage  showed — 

2.  7%tf  gravel  beds  of  St  Acheul  after  they  were  left  drg,  except 
during  Jhods.^-Here  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  several  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  St.  Acheul  beds,  but  during  floods  the  river  still 
extended  over  them  and  deposited  the  brick-earth.  Ice-floes  grounded 
and  indented  the  upper  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  causing  contortion  of 
the  strata.  ^ 

3.  The  river  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  low-level  gravel 
beds  of  St.  Roch  and  Amiens, — The  valley  had  now  deepened  to  the 
extent  of  50  to  60  feet  below  the  level  of  St.  Acheul,  and  the  low- 
level  gravels  of  St.  Roch  were  deposited  under  similar  conditions,  only 
that  ice-actiou  is  not  so  strongly  marked.  It  is  in  these  beds  that  the 
remains  of  the  Hippopotamus  flrst  appear.  The  flint  implements  found 
in  them  are  of  a  somewhat  different  type  tq  those  of  the  higher  level 
gravels.     The  flake  form  is  more  prevalent. 

4.  The  loiV'level  gravel  of  St.  Roch,  left  dry  except  during  floods. 
— Here  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  same  state  of  things  as  found  at 
St.  Acheul ;  the  shingle  being  covered  up  during  floods  by  brick- 
earth  or  loess. 

5.  The  valley  at  the  present  period. — The  progress  of  excavation 
shows  the  valley  deepened  to  its  full  extent.  The  river  has  lost  its  old 
power,  its  flood  waters  now  rising  only  2  to  3  feet,  and  its  channel 
being  restricted  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The  old  and  rough 
channel  left  at  the  end  of  the  Quaternary  period  is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  10  to  20  feet  by  fine  alluvial  soil  and  peat.  All  the  great 
pachyderms  have  become  extinct,  but  the  reindeer,  bison,  and  great 
fossil  ox  survived  during  part  of  the  more  modern  time.  Almost  all 
the  small  and  fragile  land  and  freshwater  shells  have  continued  in 
uninterrupted  descent  to  the  present  day.  This  fact  seems  almost  con- 
clusive against  any  general  cataclysm  having  passed  over  the  surface. 
This  concordance  between  the  physical  features  and  the  contemporary 
life,  and  the  capability  the  hypothesis  here  offered  gives  of  explaining 
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each  and  every  one  of  the  phenomena,  affords  strong  presumptive  proof 
of  its  truth. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Prestwich  observed  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  say  a  few  words  re8])ecting  the  age  of  the  Flint  Implements. 
Two  questions  were  involved  in  this :  One,  the  length  of  time  ekpsed 
since  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  extinct  mammalia  ;  the  other,  how 
far  back  into  that  period  the  flint  implements  can  be  traced.  In  the 
description  of  the  sections,  it  had  been  previously  pointed  out,  that  the 
Quaterrfary  period  could  probably  be  brought  down  immediately  to  the 
time  when  our  valleys  began  their  modern  accumulation  of  silt  and 
peat.  The  period  of  time,  therefore,  first  to  be  measured,  is  that  which 
has  been  required  for  the  formation  of  these  latter  deposits.  On  this 
point  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  geologists. 
The  occasion  did  not  afibrd  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  question, 
and  the  speaker  therefore  contented  himself  with  an  expression  of 
opinion  offered  with  reserve.  He  considered  that  more  time  and  better 
data  were  required  to  make  a  sure  estimate;  nevertheless,  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  evidence,  as  it  exists,  does  not  warrant  the  extreme 
length  of  time  so  frequently  supposed. — The  recent  alluvia  covering 
the  latest  quaternary  deposits  of  our  valleys  are  rarely  more  than  40 
feet  thick, — in  most  cases  not  more  than  20  feet.  The  rate  of  accu- 
mulation, though  it  may  often  be  slow,  is  very  variable.  A  Roman  road 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lea  was  found  covered  by  2  feet  only  of  alluvium. 
Another  such  road  in  Cambridgeshire  was  covered  with  5  feet  of 
alluvium.  The  entire  depth  of  the  alluvium  was  not,  however,  ascer- 
tained in  either  case.  M.  Rozet  gives  another  instance  of  a  Roman  road, 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  kept  in  repair  until  about  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, traversing  the  valley  of  the  Dheune.  Its  paved  and  even  surface  is 
now  covered  by  1 2^  inches  of  alluvial  soil.  A  little  lower  down  the  valley, 
this  alluvium,  which  is  very  uniform,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about 
13  feet  thick.  This  he  estimates  would  have  required  for  its  accumu- 
lation about  10,000  years.  The  alluvial  soil  reposes  there  immediately 
on  the  so-called  diluvium.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  alluvial  soil* 
will  accumulate  under  favourable  conditions  is  oflen  very  much  greater. 
In  places,  thick  beds  of  alluvium  and  of  peat  have  been  formed  since 
the  Roman  occupation.  Looking  at  these  facts,  and  at  the  general 
fact,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Thames  for 
example,  the  Roman,  British,  or  Gaulish  remains  are  found  at  a  depth 
from  the  surface  bearing  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  alluvium,  the  probability  is,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
allifvial  deposits  is  not  to  be  carried  back  indefinitely. 

One  reason  for  believing  the  accumulation  of  the  silty  alluvium  of 
our  valleys  to  have  been  more  rapid  at  one  time  than*  now,  is  that  these 
valleys,  lefl  rude  and  rugged  at  the  end  of  the  Quaternary  period,  would 
be  subject  to  more  frequent  floods  until  their  inequalities  were  filled  up 
and  levelled.  Mr.  Prestwich  concluded  by  observing  that — *'  For  these 
and  various  other  reasons  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  in 
1859,  that  the  evidence,  as  it  stood,  seemed  to  me  as  much  to  necessitate 
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the  bringing  forward  of  the  extinct  animals  towards  our  own  time,  as 
the  carrying  back  of  man  in  geological  time.  In  making  that  observation 
I  had  chiefly  in  view  the  distance  of  time  at  which  the  last  of  the  great 
extinct  mammalia  disappeared.  If  there  should  have  been,  between  the 
modern  valley  alluvia  and  the  latest  quaternary  beds,  some  intervening 
period  of  time  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  that  distance  may  be  materially 
prolonged.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  followed  in  immediate  succession, 
and  I  think  we  have  evidence  that  such  was  the  case,  for  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  large  pachyderms  still  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  alluvial  period,  whilst  we  know  that  many  of 
the  ruminants  lived  on  uninterruptedly  from  one  period  to  the  other, 
I  do  not,  for  my  part,  see  any  geological  reasons  why  the  great  extinct 
mammalia  should  not  have  lived  down  to  comparatively  recent  times, 
possibly  not  further  back  than  8,000  to  10,000  years. 

*'  But  this  only  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  that  dim  and  mysterious 
antiquity  in  which  first  appear  those  rudely-wrought  flints, —  those 
evident  works  of  design — those  palpable  shadowings  of  man.  Here 
our  chronology  fails  us  altogether.  If  we  look  at  our  broad  and  long 
valleys,  and  then  at  the  comparatively  small  streams  now  winding 
through  them,  and  suppose  these  streams  to  have  been  the  same  in  past 
times  as  they  now  are,  we  could  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  required  to  produce  such  excavations  with  such  means  must  be 
almost  incalculable.  But  if  the  view  here  proposed  be  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  with  rivers  so  large  in  proportion  to  those  now  occupying 
the  same  valleys,  with  floods  of  a  force  now  unknown  in  the  same 
districts,  with  a  cold  so  severe  as  to  shatter  the  rocks,  and  to  hasten  the 
removal  of  their  debris,  we  should  have,  I  contend,  agencies  in  operation 
so  far  exceeding  in  power  any  now  acting  in  these  countries,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  two  periods.  The  changes 
described  must  have  progressed  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we,  at  the 
present  day,  can  in  these  latitudes  hardly  form  an  adequate  conception. 

^'  But  altliough  I  would  shorten  the  Quaternary  period  by  the  extent 
of  the  differences  here  alluded  to,  it  still  remains  of  great  length  and 
importance,  stretching  back  into  a  far  remote  antiquity,  and  it  is  far 
into  this  period  that  we  have  traced  these  works  of  man.  Although  at 
present  we  are  without  a  scale  or  measure  to  determine  that  antiquity,  we 
need  not  abandon  the  hope,  that,  by  continued  and  careful  observation, 
we  may  eventually  succeed  in  forming  some  comparative  estimate  of  it. 
The  first  men  who,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  approached 
the  Al{)6,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  realize  their  vast  dimensions, 
although  without  the  means  to  determine  their  exact  height ;  so  we, 
from  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  phenomena  and  the  variation  of  life, 
f»n  sufficiently  well  realize  the  remoteness  of  the  time  in  question, 
although  we  do  not  yet  possess  the  data  whereby  to  measure  its  dura- 
tion, and  determine  its  exact  distance  from  our  own  time.'* 

[J.  p.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING   MEETING, 
Friday,  March  4,  1864. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  Vice-Preaident, 

in  the  Chair. 

Professor  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.  D.C.L.  Sec.  R.S. 

On  ike  DiscriminaHon  of  Organic  Bodies  by  ikeir   Optical 
Properties. 

The  chemist  who  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  substances  has 
ordinarily  under  his  hands  bodies  endowed  with  very  definite  reactions, 
and  possessing  great  stability,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  employment  of 
energetic  reagents.  Accordingly  he  may  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
aids  supplied  by  the  optical  properties  of  bodies,  though  even  to  him 
they  might  be  of  material  assistance.  The  properties  alluded  to  are 
such  as  can  be  applied  to  the  scrutiny  of  organic  substances ;  and 
therefore  the  examination  of  the  bright  lines  in  names  and  incandescent 
vapours  is  not  considered.  This  application  of  optical  observation, 
though  not  new  in  principle  (for  it  was  clearly  enunciated  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  more  than  thirty  years  ago),  was  hardly  followed  out  in  relation 
to  chemistry,  and  remained  almost  unknown  to  chemists  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  researches  of  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  has  now  become  universal. 

But  while  the  chemist  who  attends  to  inorganic  compounds  may 
confine  himself  without  much  loss  to  the  generally-recognized  modes  of 
research,  it  is  to  his  cost  that  the  organic  chemist,  especially  one  who 
occupies  himself  with  proximate  analysis,  neglects  the  immense  assist- 
ance which  in  many  cases  would  be  afforded  him  by  optical  examination 
of  the  substances  under  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  method  is  of 
limited  application,  for  a  great  number  of  substances  possess  no 
marked  optical  characters ;  but  when  such  substances  do  present  them- 
selves, their  optical  characters  afford  facilities  for  their  chemical  study 
of  which  chemists  generally  have  at  present  little  conception. 

Two  distinct  objects  may  be  had  in  view  in  seeking  for  such  inform- 
ation as  optics  can  supply  relative  to  the  characters  of  a  chemical 
substance.  Among  the  vast  number  of  substances  which  chemists  have 
now  succeeded  in  isolating  or  preparing,  and  which  in  many  cases 
have  been  but  little  studied,  it  of^en  becomes  a  question  whether  two 
substances,  obtained  in  different  ways,  are  or  are  not  identical.  In 
such  cases  an  optical  comparison  of  the  bodies  will  either  add  to  the 
evidence  of  their  identity,  the  force  of  the  additional  evidence  bein^ 
greater  or  less  according  as  their  optical  characters  are  more  or  less 
marked,  or  will  establish  a  difference  between  substances  which  might 
otherwise  erroneously  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical. 
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The  fi^cond  bbjiH^t  is  that  of  enabling  us  to  follow  a  particular  sub- 
stance through  mixtures  containing  it,  and  thereby  to  determine  its 
principal  reactions  before  it  has  been  isolated,  or  even  when  there  is 
small  hope  of  being  able  to  isolate  it ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  common  proximate  element  in  mixtures  obtained  from  two 
different  sources.  Under  this  head  should  be  classed  the  detection  of 
mixtures  in  what  were  supposed  to  be  solutions  of  single  substances.* 

Setting  aside  the  labour  of  quantitative  determinations  carried  out 
by  well-recognized  methods,  the  second  object  is  that  the  attainment  of 
which  is  by  far  the  more  difRcult.  It  involves  the  methods  of  examin- 
ation required  for  the  first  object,  and  more  besides ;  and  it  is  that  which 
is  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  the  present  discourse. 

The  optical  properties  of  bodies,  properly  speaking,  include  every 
relation  of  the  bodies  to  light ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  every  such  rela- 
tion that  is  available  for  the  object  in  view.  Refractive  power,  for 
instance,  though  constituting,  like  specific  gravity,  &c.,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  any  particular  pure  substance,  is  usel?ss  for  the  purpose  of 
following  a  substance  in  a  mixture  containing  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  dispersive  power.  The  properties  which  are  of  most  use  for  our 
object  are — first,  absorption  ;  and  secondly,  fluorescence. 

Colour  has  long  been  employed  as  a  distinctive  character  of  bodies ; 
as,  for  example,  w6  say  that  the  salts  of  oxide  of  copper  are  mostly  blue. 
The  colour,  however,  of  a  body,  gives  but  very  imperfect  information 
respecting  that  property  on  which  the  colour  depends ;  for  the  same  tint 
may  be  made  up  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  from  the  constituents  of 
white  light.  In  order  to  observe  what  it  is  that  the  body  does  to  each 
constituent,  we  must  examine  it  in  a  pure  spectrum.  [The  formation  of 
a  pure  spectrum  was  then  explained,  and  such  a  spectrum  was  formed 
on  a  screen  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light.  On  holding  a  cell  con- 
taining a  salt  of  copper  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  moving  it  from  the 
red  to  the  violet,  it  was  shown  to  cast  a  shadow  in  the  red  as  if  the  fluid 
had  been  ink,  while  in  the  blue  rays  it  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  water.  Chromate  of  potash  similarly  treated  gave  the 
reverse  effect,  being  transparent  in  the  red  and  opaque  in  the  blue. 
Of  course  the  transition  from  transparency  to  opacity  was  not  abrupt ; 
and  for  intennediate  colours  the  fluids  caused  a  partial  darkening. 
Indeed,  to  speak  with  mathematical  rigour,  the  darkening  is  not  abso- 
lute even  when  it  appears  the  greatest ;  but  the  light  let  through  is  so 
feeble  that  it  eludes  our  senses.  In  this  way  tlie  behaviour  of  the  sub- 
stance may  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  light 
one  after  another  ;  but  in  order  to  see  at  one  glance  its  behaviour  with 
respect  to  all  kinds,  it  is  merely  requisite  to  hold  the  body  so  as  to 
intercept  the  whole  beam  which  forms  the  spectrum,  to  place  it,  for 
instance,  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit.] 

*  The  detection  of  mixtures  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  intermingled 
crystals  properly  belong  to  the  first  head,  the  question  irhieh  the  observer  pro- 
poses to  himself,  being,  in  fact,  whether  the  pure  substances  forming  the  individual 
crystals  are  or  are  not  identical. 
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To  judge  from  the  two  examples  just  given,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  observation  of  the  colour  would  give  almost  as  much  in- 
formation as  analysis  by  the  prism.  To  show  how  far  this  is  from 
being  the  case,  two  fluids  very  similar  in  colour,  port-wine  and  a  so- 
lution of  blood,  were  next  examined.  The  former  merely  caused  a 
general  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  ;  the  latter  exhibited 
two  well-marked  dark  bands  in  the  yellow  and  green.  These  bands, 
first  noticed  by  Hoppe,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  blood,  and 
aflbrd  a  good  example  of  the  facilities  which  optical  examination 
affords  for  following  a  substance  which  possesses  distinctive  characters 
of  this  nature.  On  adding  to  a  solution  of  blood  a  particular  salt  of 
copper  (any  ordinary  copper  salt,  with  the  addition  of  a  tartrate  to 
prevent  precipitation,  and  then  carbonate  of  soda),  a  fluid  was  obtained 
utterly  unlike  blood  in  colour,  but  showing  the  characteristic  bands  of 
blood,  while  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  the  red  was  absorbed,  as 
it  would  have  been  by  the  copper  salt  alone.  On  adding,  on  the  other 
hand,  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  blood,  the  colour  was  merely  changed 
to  a  browner  red,  without  any  precipitate  being  produced.  Never- 
theless, in  the  spectrum  of  this  fluid  the  bands  of  blood  had  wholly 
vanished,  while  another  set  of  bands  less  intense,  but  still  very  cha- 
racteristic, made  their  appearance.  This  alone,  however,  does  not 
decide  whether  the  colouring  matter  is  decomposed  or  not  by  the  acid ; 
for  as  blood  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  the  change  might  be  supposed  to 
be  merely  analogous  to  the  reddening  of  litmus.  To  decide  the 
question,  we  must  examine  the  spectrum  when  the  fluid  is  again 
rendered  alkaline,  suppose  by  ammonia,  which  does  not  afiect  the 
absorption  bands  of  blood.  The  direct  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
acid  mixture  causes  a  dense  precipitate,  which  contains  the  colouring 
matter,  which  may,  however,  be  separated  by  the  use  merely  «)f  acetic 
acid  and  ether,  of  which  the  former  was  already  used,  and  the  latter 
does  not  aflect  the  colouring  matter  of  blood.  This  solution  gives  the 
same  characteristic  spectrum  as  blood  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been 
added  ;  but  now  there  is  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  the  colouring  matter 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution.  In  the  spectrum  of  this  solution,  the  sharp 
absorption  bands  of  blood  do  not  appear,  but  instead  thereof  there  is  a 
single  band  a  little  nearer  to  the  red,  and  comparatively  vague  [this 
was  shown  on  a  screen].  This  difference  of  spectra  decides  the  question, 
and  proves  that  hsematin  (the  colouring  matter  prepared  by  acid,  &c.) 
is,  as  Hoppe  stated,  a  product  of  decomposition. 

The  spectrum  of  blood  may  be  turned  to  account  still  further  in 
relation  to  the  chemical  nature  of  that  substance.  The  colouring 
matter  contains,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  quantity  of  iron  ;  and  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  colour  was  due  to  some  salt  of  iron, 
more  especially  as  some  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  sulphocyanide  for 
instance,  have  a  blood-red  colour.  But  there  is  found  a  strong  general 
resemblance  between  salts  of  the  same  metallic  oxide  as  regards  the 
character  of  their  absorption.  Thus  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
show  a  remarkable  system  of  bands  of  absorption  in  the  more  refran- 
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gible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  number  and  position  of  the  bands 
differ  a  little  from  one  salt  to  another ;  but  there  is  the  strongest  family 
likeness  between  the  different  salts.  Salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a 
similar  manner  have  a  femily  likeness  in  the  vagueness  of  the  ab- 
sorption, which  creeps  on  from  one  part  of  the  spectrum  to  another 
without  presenting  any  rapid  transitions  from  comparative  trans- 
parency to  opacity  and  the  converse.  [The  spectrum  of  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  peroxide  of  iron  was  shown  for  the  sake  of  contrasting  with 
blood.]  Hence  the  appearance  of  such  a  peculiar  system  of  bands  of 
absorption  in  blood  would  negative  the  supposition  that  its  colour  is 
due  to  a  salt  of  iron  as  such,  even  had  we  no  other  means  of  deciding. 
The  assemblage  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  seems  to  show 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  some  complex  compound  of  the  five  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  iron,  which  under  the  action 
of  acids  and  otherwise,  splits  into  hsematiu  and  a  protein  substance. 

This  example  was  dwelt  on,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because 
general  methods  are  most  readily  apprehended  in  their  application  to 
particular  examples.  To  show  one  example  of  the  discrimination 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  prism,  the  spectra  were  exhibited  of  the 
two  kinds  of  red  glass  which  (not  to  mention  certain  inferior  kinds)  are 
in  common  use,  and  which  are  coloured,  one  by  gold,  and  the  other  by 
suboxide  of  copper.  Both  kinds  exhibit  a  single  band  of  absorption 
near  Ihe  yellow  or  green  ;  but  the  band  of  the  gold  glass  is  situated 
very  sensibly  nearer  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than  that  of  the 
copper  glass. 

In  the  experiments  actually  shown,  a  battery  of  fifty  cells  and  complex 
apparatus  were  employed,  involving  much  trouble  and  expense.  But 
this  was  only  required  for  projecting  the  spectra  on  a  screen,  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  a  whole  audience.  To  see  them,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
to  place  the  fluid  to  be  examined  (contained,  suppose)  in  a  test  tube, 
behind  a  slit,  and  to  view  it  through  a  small  prism  applied  to  the  naked 
eye,  different  strengths  of  solution  being  tried  in  succession.  In  this 
way  the  bands  may  be  seen  by  anyone  in  far  greater  perfection  than 
when,  for  the  purpose  of  a  lecture,  they  are  thrown  on  a  screen. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  examine  the  peculiarities  which  a  substance 
may  possess  in  the  mode  in  which  it  absorbs  light,  it  is  not  essential  that 
the  substance  should  be  in  solution,  and  viewed  by  transmission. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  a  pure  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
painted  with  blood,  the  same  bands  are  seen  in  the  yellow  and  green 
region  as  when  the  light  is  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  blood, 
and  the  spectrum  thrown  on  a  white  screen.  This  indicates  that  the 
colour  of  such  a  paper  is  in  fact  due  to  absorption,  although  the  paper 
is  viewed  by  reflected  light.  Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
coloured  objects  which  are  presented  to  us,  such  as  green  leaves, 
flowers,  dyed  cloths,  though  ordinarly  seen  by  reflection,  owe  their 
colour  to  absorption.  The  liffht  by  which  they  are  seen  is,  it  is  true, 
reflected,  but  it  is  not  in  reflection  that  the  preferential  selection  of 
certain  kinds  of  rays  is  made  which  causes  the  objects  to  appear  coloured. 
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Take,  for  example,  red  cloth.  A  small  portion  of  the  incident  light  is 
reflected  at  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  fibres,  and  this  portion,  if  it  could 
be  observed  alone,  would  be  found  to  be  colourless.  The  greater  part 
of  the  light  penetrates  into  the  fibres,  when  it  immediately  begins  to 
sufier  absorption  ou  the  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  On  arriving  at 
the  second  surface  of  the  fibre,  a  portion  is  reflected  and  a  portion 
passes  on,  to  be  afterwards  reflected  from,  or  absorbed  by,  fibres  lying 
more  deeply.  At  each  reflection  the  various  kinds  of  light  are  reflected 
in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  proportion  ;  but  in  passing  across  the 
fibres,  in  going  and  returning,  they  sufier  very  unequal  absorption  on 
the  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  light 
perceived  the  different  components  of  white  light  are  present  in  propor- 
tions widely  different  from  those  they  bear  to  each  other  in  white  light 
itself,  and  the  result  is  a  vivid  colouring. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  different  components  of  white 
light  are  reflected  with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  the  light  be- 
comes coloured  by  regular  reflection.  G  old  and  copper  may  be  referred 
to  as  examples.  In  ordinary  language  we  speak  of  a  soldier's  coat  as 
red,  and  gold  as  yellow.  But  these  colours  belong  to  the  substances  in 
two  totally  different  senses.  In  the  former  case  the  colouring  is  due  to 
absorption,  in  the  latter  case  to  reflection.  In  the  same  sense,  physically 
speaking,  in  which  a  soldier's  coat  is  red,  gold  is  not  yellow  but  blue  or 
green.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  colour  of  gold  by  transmission,  and  there* 
fore  as  the  result  of  absorption,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  gold  leaf,  which 
transmits  a  bluish  green  light,  or  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
after  the  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  the  precipitated  me- 
tallic gold  remains  in  suspension  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  causes 
the  mixture  to  have  a  blue  appearance  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  In  this  case  we  see  that  while  the  substance  copiously  reflects 
and  intensely  absorbs  rays  of  all  kinds,  it  more  copiously  reflects  the 
less  refrangible  rays,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  more  intensely 
opaque. 

All  metab  are,  however,  highly  opaque  with  regard  to  rays  of  all 
colours.  But  certain  non-metallic  substances  present  themselves  which 
are  at  the  same  time  intensely  opaque  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  only  moderately  opaque  or  even  pretty  transparent  with 
regard  to  another  part.  Carthamime,  murexide,  platino-cyanide  of 
magnesium  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.  Such  substances  reflect 
copiously,  like  a  metal,  those  rays  with  respect  to  which  they  are  in- 
tensely opaque,  but  more  feebly,  like  a  vitreous  substance,  those  rays 
for  which  they  are  tolerably  transparent.  Hence,  when  white  light  is 
incident  upon  them  the  regularly-reflected  light  is  coloiired,  often 
vividly,  those  colours  preponderating  which  the  substance  is  capable  of 
absorbing  with  intense  avidity.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  known  of  the  connection  between  intense  absorption  and 
copious  reflection  occurs  in  the  case  of  crystals  of  permanganate  of 
potash.  These  crystals  have  a  metallic  appearance, and  reflect  a  greenish 
light.    They  are  too  dark  to  allow  the  transmitted  light  to  be  examined ; 
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and  even  when  they  are  pulverized,  the  fine  purple  powder  they  yield  is 
too  dark  for  convenient  analysis  of  the  transmitted  light.  But  the 
splendid  purple  solution  which  they  yield  may  be  diluted  at  pleasure, 
and  the  analysis  of  the  light  transmitted  by  it  presents  no  difficulty. 
The  solution  absorbs  principally  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  when  it  is  not  too  strong,  or  used  in  too  great  thickness,  five 
bands  of  absorption,  indicating  minima  of  transparency,  make  their 
appearance  [these  were  shown  on  a  screen].  JN^ow,  when  the  green 
light  reflected  from  the  crystals  is  analyzed  by  a  prism,  there  are 
observed  bright  bands,  indicating  maxima  of  reflecting  power,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  dark  bands  in  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
solution.  The  fifth  bright  band,  indeed,  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  made 
out,  but  the  corresponding  dark  band  is  both  less  strong  than  the 
others  and  occurs  in  a  fainter  part  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  light 
is  reflected  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  is  analyzed  both  by  a  Kicol's  prism, 
placed  with  its  principal  section  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  by  an 
ordinary  prism,  the  whole  spectrum  is  reduced  to  the  bands  just  men- 
tioned. The  Nicol's  prism  would  under  these  circumstances  extinguish 
the  light  reflected  from  a  vitreous  substance,  and  transmit  a  large  part 
of  the  light  reflected  from  a  metal.  Hence  we  see  that  as  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  the  light  gradually  increases,  the  substance  changes  repeatedly, 
as  regards  the  character  of  its  reflecting  power,  from  vitreous  to  me- 
tallic and  back  again,  as  the  solution  (and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed 
the  substance  itself)  changes  from  moderately  to  intensely  opaque,  and 
conversely. 

These  considerations  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  chemical  state  of 
the  copper  present  in  a  certain  glass  which  was  exhibited.  This  glass 
was  coloured  only  in  a  very  thin  stratum  on  one  face.  By  transmission 
it  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  was  bluish.  By  reflection,  especially 
when  the  colourless  face  was  next  the  eye,  it  showed  a  reddish  light 
visible  in  all  directions,  and  having  the  appearance  of  coming  from  a 
fine  precipitate,  though  it  was  not  resolved  by  (he  microscope,  at  least 
with  the  power  tried.  It  evidently  came  from  a  failure  in  an  attempt  to 
make  one  of  the  ordinary  red  glasses  coloured  by  suboxide  of  copper, 
and  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  copper  was 
present.  It  could  not  be  oxide,  for  the  quantity  was  too  small  to 
account  for  the  blueness,  and  in  fact  the  glass  became  sensibly  colourless 
in  the  outer  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  Analysis  of  the  transmitted  light  by 
the  prism  showed  a  small  band  of  absorption  in  the  place  of  the  band 
seen  in  those  copper-red  glasses  which  are  not  too  deep,  and  therefore 
a  small  portion  of  copper  was  present  in  the  state  of  suboxide,  i.e.  a 
silicate  of  that  base.  The  rest  was  doubtkss  present  as  metallic  copper, 
arising  from  over-reduction  in  the  manufacture,  and  accordingly  the 
blue  colour,  which  would  have  been  purer  if  the  suboxide  had  been 
away,  indicates  the  true  colour  of  copper  by  transmitted  light,  quite  in 
conformity  with  what  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  gold.  Hence,  in 
both  metals  alike,  the  absorbing  and  the  reflecting  powers  are,  on  the 
whole,  greater  for  the  less  than  for  the  more  refrangible  colours,  the 
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law  of  yariation  with  refrangibility  being  of  course  somewhat  different 
in  the  two  cases. 

Time  would  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  brief  reference  to  the 
second  property  to  which  the  speaker  had  referred  as  useful  in  tracing 
substances  in  impure  solutions— that  of  fluorescence.  The  phenomenon 
of  fluorescence  consists  in  this,  that  certain  substances,  when  placed 
in  rays  of  one  refrangibility,  emit  during  the  time  of  exposure  com- 
pound light  of  lower  refrangibility.  When  a  pure  fluorescent  sub- 
stance (as  distinguished  from  a  mixture)  is  examined  in  a  pure 
spectrum,  it  is  found  that  on  passing  from  the  extreme  red  to  the 
violet  and  beyond,  the  fluorescence  commences  at  a  certain  point  of  the 
spectrum,  varying  from  one  substance  to  another,  and  continues  from 
thence  onwards,  more  or  less  strongly  in  one  part  or  another  according 
to  the  particular  substance.  The  colour  of  the  fluorescent  light  is 
found  to  be  nearly  constant  throughout  the  spectrum.  Hence,  when  in 
a  solution  presented  to  us,  and  examined  in  a  pure  spectrum,  we  notice 
the  fluorescence  taking,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start,  loith  a  different  colour, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of  two 
fluorescent  substances. 

It  might  be  inferred  d  priori,  that  fluorescence  at  any  particular 
part  of  the  spectrum  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  absorption, 
since  otherwise  there  would  be  a  creation  of  vis  viva ;  and  experience 
shows  that  rapid  absorption  (such  as  corresponds  to  a  well-marked 
minimum  of  transparency  indicated  by  a  determinate  band  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  transmitted  light)  is  accompanied  by  copious  fluorescence. 
But  experience  has  hitherto  also  shown,  what  could  not  have  been 
predicted,  and  may  not  be  universally  true,  *  that  conversely,  absorp- 
tion is  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  a  fluorescent  substance,  by  fluorescence. 

From  what  precedes  it  follows  that  the  colour  of  the  fluorescent 
light  of  a  solution,  even  when  the  incident  light  is  white,  or  merely 
sifted  by  absorption,  may  be  a  useful  character.  To  illustrate  this,  the 
electric  light,  after  transmission  through  a  deep-blue  glass,  was  thrown 
on  solutions  in  weak  ammonia  of  two  crystallized  substances,  sesculin 
and  fraxin,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse- chesnut,  and  of  which 
the  latter  occurs  also  in  the  bark  of  the  ash,  in  which,  indeed,  it  was 
first  discovered.  Both  solutions  exhibited  a  lively  fluorescence ;  but 
the  colour  was  different,  being  blue  in  the  case  of  sesculin,  and  bluish- 

*  Fluorescent  substances,  like  others,  doubtless  absorb  the  invisible  heat-rays 
lying  beyond  the  extreme  red,  in  a  manner  varying  from  one  substance  to  another. 
Hence,  if  we  include  such  rays  in  the  incident  spectrum,  we  have  an  example  of 
absorption  not  accompanied  by  fluorescence.  But  the  inyisible  heat-rays  differ  from 
those  of  the  visible  spectrum  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  only  in  the 
-way  that  the  visible  rays  of  one  part  of  the  spectrum  differ  from  those  of  another, 
that  is,  by  wave  length,  and  consequently  by  refrangibility,  which  depends  on  wave 
length.  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  substances  may  be  discovered  which  absorb 
the  visible  rays  in  some  parts  of  the  spectrum  less  refrangible  than  that  at  which  the 
fluorescence  commences ;  and  mixtures  possessing  this  property  may  be  made  at 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  the  speaker  has  not  yet  met  with  a  pure  fluorescent  substance 
which  exhibits  this  phenomenon. 
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green  in  the  case  of  fraxin.  A  parified  solution  obtained  from  the 
bark  exhibits  a  fluorescence  of  an  intermediate  colour,  which  would 
suffice  to  show  that  sesculin  would  not  alone  account  for  the  fluorescence 
of  the  solution  of  the  bark. 

When  a  substance  possesses  well-marked  optical  properties,  it  is  in 
general  nearly  as  easy  to  follow  it  in  a  mixture  as  in  a  pure  solution. 
But  if  the  problem  which  the  observer  proposes  to  himself  be  : — Given 
a  solution  of  unknown  substances  which  presents  well-marked  characters 
with  reference  to  different  parts  of  the  spectrum,  to  determine  what 
portion  of  these  characters  belongs  to  one  substance,  and  what  portion 
to  another,  it  presents  much  greater  difliculties.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  subject  that  the  second  of  the  objects  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discourse  had  been  spoken  of  as  that  the  attainment  of  which 
was  by  far  the  more  diflicult.  The  problem  can,  in  general,  be  solved 
only  by  combiningprocesses  of  chemical  separation,  especially  fractional 
separation,  with  optical  observation.'  When  a  solution  has  thus  been 
sufliciently  tested,  those  characters  which  are  found  always  to  accom- 
pany one  another,  in,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  a  constant  proportion, 
may,  with  the  highest  probability,  .be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  substance.  But  while  a  combination  of  chemistry  and  optics 
is  in  general  required,  important  information  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
from  optics  alone.  This*  is  especially  the  case  when  one  at  least  of  the 
substances  present  is  at  the  same  time  fluorescent  and  peculiar  in  its 
mode  of  absorption. 

To  illustrate  this  the  case  of  chlorophyll  was  referred  to.  An 
eminent  French  chemist,  M.  Fremy,  proposed  to  himself  to  examine 
whether  the  green  colour  were  due  to  a  single  substance,  or  to  a  mix- 
ture of  a  yellow  and  a  blue  substance.  By  the  use  of  merely  neutral 
bodies,  he  succeeded  in  separating  chlorophyll  into  a  yellow  substance, 
and  another  which  was  green,  but  inclining  a  little  to  blue  ;  but  he 
could  not  in  this  way  get  further  in  the  direction  of  blue.  He  con- 
ceived, however,  that  he  had  attained  his  object  by  dissolving  chloro* 
phyll  in  a  mechanical  mixture  of  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid 
on  separation  showing  a  flne  blue  colour,  while  the  ether  was  yellow. 
Now  solutions  of  chlorophyll  in  neutral  solvents,  such  as  alcohol,  ether, 
&c.,  show  a  lively  fluorescence  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  and  when  the 
solution  is  examined  in  a  pure  spectrum,  the  red  fluorescence,  very 
copious  in  parts  of  the  red,  comparatively  feeble  in  most  of  the  green, 
is  found  to  be  very  lively  again  in  the  blue  and  violet.  Now  a  substance 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  exercising  its  absorption  therefore,  as 
such  substances  do,  on  the  more  refrangible  rays,  would  not  show  a 
pure  red  fluorescence.  Either  it  would  be  non-fluorescent,  or  the 
fluorescence  of  its  solution  would  contain  (as  experience  shows)  rays 
of  refrangibilities  reaching,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  part  of  the  spectrum  at 
which  the  fluorescence,  and  therefore  the  absorption,  commences  ;  and 
therefore  the  fluorescent  light  could  not  be  pure  red,  as  that  of  chloro- 
phyll is  found  to  be  even  in  the  blue  and  violet.  The  yellow  substance 
separated  by  M.  Fremy,  by  (he  aid  of  neutral  reagents,  is,  in  fact, 
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noiHflooresoent.  Hence  the  powerful  red  flaorescence  in  the  blue  and 
violet  can  only  be  attributed  to  tKe  substance  exercising  the  well-known 
powerful  absorption  in  the  red,  which  substance  must,  therefore,  power- 
fully absorb  the  blue  and  violet.  We  can  affirm,  therefore,  d  priori^ 
that  if  this  substance  were  isolated  it  would  not  be  blue,  but  only  a 
somewhat  bluer  green.  The  blue  solution  obtained  by  M.  Fremy  owes, 
in  fact,  its  colour  to  a  product  of  decomposition,  which  when  dissolved 
in  neutral  solvents  is  not  blue  at  all,  but  of  a  nearly  neutral  tint,  show- 
iDgy  however,  in  its  spectrum  extremely  sharp  bands  of  absorption. 

[G.  G.  S.] 
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William  Pole,  Esq,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. . 

Joseph  Henry  Anderson,  Esq. 

Henry  Cook,  Esq. 

Baldwin  Francis  Duppa,  Esq.  J.P. 

Thomas  Hankey,  Esq. 

William  Helps,  M.D. 

Arthur  James,  Esq. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. 

Hananel  De  Leon,  M.D. 

John  J.  Lowndes,  Esq. 

Colin  Macrae,  Esq. 

John  Rae,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph  Carleton  Salkeld. 

William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Herman  Stern,  Esq, 

Thomas  Stevenson,  M.B. 

Joshua  Williams,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Emily  Yorke, 

were  Reeled  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Jackson  Hunt,  Esq. 

David  S.  Price,  Esq.  Ph.  D. 

John  Rae,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  "  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Rest^arches  "  (see  page  151). 

John  North,  lilsq £20    0 

Miss  Anna  Swauwick           .         .  10  10 

John  C.  Burgoyne,  Esq.        .                   .  20    0 

John  D.  Allcroft,  Eaq.                             .  20    0 
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The  PftESENTS  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

From 
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Lettres,  &c.,  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.    Ed.  M.  Avenel.     Tome  V.    (1635-7.) 
4to.     1863. 
ArchitecUf  Royal  Institute  of  British— pToceedings.    4to.     Februarj,  1864. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal— J ouTDa]^  No.  291,  292.     8vo.     1863. 
Astronomical  Societyf  hoyal — Monthly  Notices,  No.  3.     1863-4. 
Bavarian  Academy,  /^oya/— Sitzungsberichte,  1863.    Band  II.  Heft  3.    8vo.    1863. 
Chemical  Society — Journal,  1864.     No.  2,     8vo. 
Dublin  Society,  Royal — Journal,  No.  30.    8vo.     1863. 
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Chemical  News  for  February,  1864.    4to. 
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FBOVXaiOB  or  HATDBAL  PBUdOaOPHT.  ROTAL   IK6iriT0TI(»r. 

Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics. 

Ths  speaker  had  already  shown  the  enormous  differences  which  exist 
among  gaseous  bodies,  both  as  regards  their  power  of  absorbing 
and  emitting  radiant  heat.  When  a  gas  is  condensed  to  a  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  congealed  to  a  solid,  the  molecules  coalesce,  and  grapple  with 
each  other  by  forces  which  were  insensible  as  long  as  the  gaseous  state 
was  maintained.  But,  though  the  molecules  are  thus  drawn  together,  the 
luminiferous  ether  still  surrounds  them  :  hence,  if  the  acts  of  radiation 
and  absorption  depend  on  the  individual  molecules,  they  will  assert  their 
power  even  after  the  state  of  aggregation  has  been  changed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  their  mutual  entanglement  by  the  force  of  cohesion  be  of 
paramount  influence  in  the  interception  and  emission  of  radiant  heat, 
then  we  may  expect  that  liquids  will  exhibit  a  deportment  towards 
radiant  heat  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  vapours  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  inquiry  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  this  question.  The  speaker  employed  twelve  different 
liquids,  and  operated  upon  five  different  layers  of  each,  which  varied 
in  thickness  from  0*02  of  an  inch  to  0*27  of  an  inch.  The  liquids 
were  enclosed,  not  in  glass  vessels,  which  would  have  materially 
modified  the  heat,  but  between  plates  of  transparent  rock-salt,  which 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  39.)  R 
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but  slightly  affected  the  radiation.  His  source  of  heat  throughout 
these  comparative  experiments  consisted  of  a  platinum  wire,  raised  to 
incandescence  by  an  electric  current  of  unvarying  strength.  The 
quantities  of  radiant  heat  absorbed  and  transmitted  by  each  of  the 
liquids  at  the  respective  thicknesses  were  first  determined.  The 
vapours  of  these  liquids  were  subsequently  examined,  the  quantities 
of  vapour  employed  being  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  liquid 
traversed  by  the  radiant  heat.  The  result  of  the  comparison  was  that, 
for  heat  of  the  same  quality,  the  order  of  absorption  of  liquids  and  of 
their  vapours  are  identical.  There  was  no  exception  to  this  law ;  so 
that,  to  determine  the  position  of  a  vapour  as  an  absorber  or  radiator, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  position  of  its  liquid. 

This  result  proves  that  the  state  of  aggregation,  as  far  at  all  events 
as  the  liquid  stage  is  concerned,  is  of  altogetiier  subordinate  moment — 
a  conclusion  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  in 
molecular  physics.  On  one  important  and  contested  point  it  has  a 
special  bearing.  If  the  position  of  a  liquid  as  an  absorber  and  radiator 
determine  that  of  its  vapour,  the  position  of  water  fixes  that  of  aqueous 
vapour.  Water  had  been  compared  with  other  liquids  in  a  multitude 
of  experiments,  and  it  was  found  that,  as  a  radiant  and  as  an  absorbent, 
it  transcends  them  all.  Thus,  for  example,  a  layer  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  0*02  of  an  inch  in  thickness  absorbs  6  per  cent.,  and  allows 
94  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  the  red-hot  platinum  spiral  to  pass 
through  it ;  benzol  absorbs  43  and  transmits  57  per  cent,  of  the  same 
radiation  ;  alcohol  absorbs  67  and  transmits  33  per  centj  and  alcohol 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  liquids  except  one  in  point  of  power  as  an 
absorber.  The  exception  is  water.  A  layer  of  this  substance,  of  the 
thickness  above  given,  absorbs  81  per  cent.,  and  permits  only  19  per 
cent,  of  the  radiation  to  pass  through  it.  Had  no  single  experiment 
ever  been  made  upon  the  vapour  of  water,  we  might  infer  with 
certainty  fh)m  the  deportment  of  the  liquid  that,  weight  for  weight, 
this  vapour. transcends  all  others  in  its  power  of  absorbing  and  emitting 
radiant  heat 

The  relation  of  absorption  and  radiation  to  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  radiant  and  absorbent  substances  was  next  briefly  considered. 
For  the  first  six  substances  in  the  list  of  those  examined,  the  radiant 
and  absorbent  powers  augment  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  com* 
pound  molecule  augments.  Thus,  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  3  atoms, 
chloroform  5,  iodide  of  ethyl  8,  benzol  12,  and  amylene  15  atoms  in 
their  respective  molecules ;  and  the  order  of  their  power  as  radiants 
and  absorbents  is  that  here  indicated  ;  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  the 
feeblest,  and  amylene  the  strongest  of  the  six.  Alcohol,  however, 
excels  benzol  as  an  absorber,  though  it  has  but  9  atoms  in  its  molecule ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  molecule  is  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element.  Benzol  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
while  alcohol  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Thus,  not 
only  does  the  idea  of  muUitude  come  into  play  in  absorption  and  radia- 
tion— that  o^ complexity  must  also  be  taken  into  account.     The  speaker 
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directed  the  particular  attention  of  chemists  to  the  molecule  of  water ; 
the  deportment  of  this  substance  towards  radiant  heat  being  perfectly 
anomalous,  if  the  chemical  formula  at  present  ascribed  to  it  be  correct. 

Sir  William  Herschel  made  the  important  discovery  that,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum,  rays  of  high  heating 
power  exist  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision.  The  speaker  has 
examined  the  deportment  of  those  rays  towards  certain  bodies  which 
are  perfectly  opaque  to  light.  Dissolving  iodine  in  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  he  obtained  a  solution  which  entirely  intercepted  the  light  of 
the  most  brilliant  flames,  while  to  the  extra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum 
the  same  iodine  was  found  to  be  perfectly  diathermic.  The  transparent 
bisulphide,  which  is  highly  pervious  to  the  heat  here  employed,  exercised 
the  same  absorption  as  the  opaque  solution.  A  hollow  prism  filled 
with  the  opaque  liquid  was  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  an 
electric  lamp,  the  light-spectrum  was  completely  intercepted,  but  the 
heat-spectrum  was  received  upon  a  screen  and  could  be  there  examined. 
Falling  upon  a  thermo-electric  pile,  its  presence  was  shown  by  the 
prompt  deflection  of  even  a  coarse  galvanometer. 

What,  then,  is  the  physical  meaning  of  opacity  and  transparency 
as  regards  light  and  radiant  heat  ?  The  luminous  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum differ  from  the  non-luminous  ones  simply  in  period.  The 
sensation  of  light  is  excited  by  waves  of  ether  shorter  and  more 
quickly  recurrent  than  those  which  fall  beyond  the  extreme  red.  But 
why  should  iodine  stop  the  former  and  allow  the  latter  to  pass  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  no  doubt  is  that  the  intercepted  waves  are  those 
whose  periods  of  recurrence  coincide  with  the  periods  of  oscillation 
possible  to  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved  iodine.  The  elastic  forces  which 
separated  these  atoms  are  such  as  to  compel  them  to  vibrate  in  definite 
periods,  and,  when  these  periods  synchronize  with  those  of  the  ethereal 
waves,  the  latter  are  absorbed.  Briefly  defined,  then,  transparency  in 
liquids  as  well  as  in  gases  is  synonymous  with  discord^  while  opacity  is 
synonymous  with  accord  between  the  periods  of  the  waves  of  ether  and 
those  of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  which  they  impinge.  All 
ordinary  transparent  and  colourless  substances  owe  their  transparency 
to  the  discord  which  exists  between  the  oscillating  periods  of  their 
molecules  and  those  of  the  waves  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum.  The 
general  discord  of  the  vibrating  periods  of  the  molecules  of  compound 
bodies  with  the  light-giving  waves  of  the  spectrum  may  be  inferred 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  property  of  transparency  in  compounds, 
while  their  greater  harmony  with  the  extra-red  periods  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  their  opacity  to  the  extra-red  rays.  Water  illustrates  this 
transparency  and  opacity  in  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is  highly 
transparent  to  the  luminous  rays,  which  demonstrates  the  incompetency 
of  its  molecules  to  oscillate  in  the  periods  which  excite  vision.  It  is 
as  highly  opaque  to  the  extra-red  undulations,  which  proves  the 
synchronism  of  its  periods  with  those  of  the  longer  waves. 

If,  then,  to  the  radiation  from  any  source  water  shows  itself  to  be 
eminently  or  perfectly  opaque,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  molecules  whence 
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the  radiation  emanates  must  oscillate  in  what  may  be  called  extra-red 
periods.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  radiation  from  a  flame  of 
hydrogen.  This  flame  consists  mainly  of  incandescent  aqueous  vapour, 
the  temperature  of  which,  as  calculated  by  Bunsen,  is  3,259^  C.,  so 
that,  if  transmission  augment  with  temperature,  we  may  expect  the 
radiation  from  this  flame  to  be  copiously  transmitted  by  the  water. 
While,  however,  a  layer  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  0*07  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  transmits  72  per  cent,  of  the  incident  radiation,  and  while 
every  other  liquid  examined  transmits  more  or  less  of  the  heat,  a  layer 
of  water  of  the  above  thickness  is  entirely  opaque  to  the  radiation  from 
the  flame.  Thus  we  establish  accord  between  the  periods  of  the  mole- 
cules of  cold  water  and  those  of  aqueous  vapour  at  a  temperature  of 
3,259**  C.  But  the  periods  of  water  have  already  been  proved  to  be 
extra-red — hence  those  of  the  hydrogen  flame  must  be  extra-red  also. 
The  absorption  by  dry  air  of  the  heat  emitted  by  a  platinum  spiral 
raised  to  incandescence  by  electricity  was  found  to  be  insensible,  while 
that  by  the  ordinary  undried  air  was  6  per  cent.  Substituting  for  the 
platinum  spiral  a  hydrogen  flame,  the  absorption  by  dry  air  still 
remained  insensible,  while  that  of  the  undried  air  rose  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  radiation.  The  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame  was, 
as  stated,  3,259°  C. ;  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  was  20^  C. 
Suppose,  then,  the  temperature  of  aqueous  vapour  to  rise  from  20^  C. 
to  3,259''  C,  we  must  conclude  that  the  augmentation  of  temperature 
is  applied  to  an  increase  of  amplittute^  and  not  to  the  introduction  of 
periods  of  quicker  recurrence  into  the  radiation. 

The  part  played  by  aqueous  vapour  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  far 
more  wonderful  than  hitherto  supposed.  To  nourish  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth  the  actinic  and  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  must  penetrate  our 
atmosphere  ;  and  to  such  rays  aqueous  vapour  is  eminently  transparent. 
The  violet  and  the  extra-violet  rays  pass  through  it  with  freedom.  To 
protect  vegetation  from  destructive  chills  the  terrestrial  rays  must  be 
checked  in  their  transit  towards  stellar  space  ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  aqueous  vapour  difiused  through  the  air.  This  substance  is  the 
great  moderator  of  the  earth's  temperature,  bringing  its  extremes  into 
proximity,  and  obviating  contrasts  between  day  and  night  which  would 
render  life  insupportable.  But  we  can  advance  beyond  this  general 
statement,  now  that  we  know  the  radiation  from  aqueous  vapour  is 
intercepted,  in  a  special  degree,  by  water,  and,  reciprocally,  the  radia- 
tion from  water  by  aqueous  vapour ;  for  it  follows  from  this  that  the 
very  act  of  nocturnal  refrigeration  which  produces  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth — giving,  as  it  were,  a 
varnish  of  water  to  that  surface — imparts  to  terrestrial  radiation  that 
particular  character  which  disqualifies  it  from  passing  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  losing  itself  in  space. 

And  here  we.  come  to  a  question  in  molecular  physics  which  at  the 
present  moment  occupies  the  attention  of  able  and  distinguished  men. 
By  allowing  the  violet  and  extra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  upon 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  substances  P^rofessor  Stokes  has  changed 
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the  periods  of  those  hiys.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a 
similar  result  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum — to  convert  the  extra- 
red  periods  into  periods  competent  to  excite  vision — but  hitherto 
without  success.  Such  a  change  of  period,  the  speaker  agreed  with 
Dr.  Akin  in  believing,  occurs  when  a  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  white- 
ness by  a  hydrogen  flame.  In  this  common  experiment  there  is  an  actual 
breaking  up  of  long  periods  into  short  ones — a  true  rendering  of 
universal  periods  visual.  The  change  of  refrangibility  here  effected 
differs  from  that  of  Professor  Stokes :  firstly,  by  its  being  in  the  opposite 
direction — that  is,  from  lower  to  higher ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  platinum  is  heated  by  the  collision  of  the  molecules  of 
aqueous  vapour,  and  before  their  heat  has  assumed  the  radiant  form. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by 
radiant  heat  of  the  same  periods,  provided  the  motion  of  the  ether 
could  be  rendered  sufficiently  intense.  The  effect  in  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  we  consider  the  platinum  wire  to  be  struck  by  a  particle 
of  aqueous  vapour  oscillating  at  a  certain  rate,  or  by  a  particle  of  ether 
oscillating  at  the  same  rate. 

By  plunging  a  platinum  wire  into  a  hydrogen  flame  we  cause  it  to 
glow,  and  thus  introduce  shorter  periods  into  the  radiation.  These,  as 
already  stated,  are  in  discord  with  water  ;  hence  we  should  infer  that 
the  transmission  through  water  will  be  more  copious  when  the  wire  is 
in  the  flame  that  when  it  is  absent.  Experiment  proves  this  conclusion 
to  be  true.  Water  from  being  opaque  opens  a  passage  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  radiation  from  the  flame  and  spiral.  A  thin  plate  of  colourless 
glass,  moreover,  transmitted  58  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  the 
hydrogen  flame ;  but  when  the  flame  and  spiral  were  employed,  78 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  was  transmitted.  For  an  alcohol  flame  Knoblauch 
and  Melloni  found  glass  to  be  less  transparent  than  for  the  same  flame 
with  a  platinum  spiral  immersed  in  it ;  but  Melloni  afterwards  showed 
that  the  result  was  not  general — that  black  glass  and  black  mica  were 
decidedly  more  diathermic  to  the  radiation  from  the  pure  alcohol 
flame.  The  reason  for  this  is  now  obvious.  Black  mica  and  black 
glass  owe  their  blackness  to  the  carbon  diffused  through  them.  This 
carbon,  as  proved  by  Melloni,  is  in  some  measure  transparent  to 
the  extra-red  rays,  and  the  speaker  had  succeeded  in  transmitting 
between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame 
through  a  layer  of  carbon  sufficient  to  intercept  the  light  of  the  most 
brilliant  flames,  "i'he  products  of  combustion  of  the  alcohol  flame  are 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  wholly 
extra-red.  For  this  radiation,  then,  the  carbon  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  transparent,  while  for  the  radiation  from  the  platinum  spiral,  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  opaque.  By  the  introduction  of  the  platinum 
wire,  therefore,  the  transparency  of  the  pure  glass  and  the  opacity  of 
its  carbon  were  simultaneously  augmented ;  but  the  augmentation  of 
opacity  exceeded  that  of  transparency,  and  a  difference  in  favour 
of  opacity  remained. 

No  more  striking  or  instructive  illustration  of  the  influence  of  coin- 
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cidence  could  be  adduced  than  that  furnished  by  the  radiation  from  a 
carbonic  oxide  flame.  Here  the  product  of  combustion  is  carbonic 
acid  ;  and  on  the  radiation  from  this  flame  even  the  ordinary  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  powerful  efiect.  A  quantity  of  the  gas, 
only  one-thirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  in  density,  contained  in  a  polished 
brass  tube  four  feet  long,  intercepted  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  radiation 
from  the  carbonic  oxide  flame.  For  the  heat  emitted  by  solid  sources 
olefiant  gas  is  an  incomparably  more  powerful  absorber  than  carbonic 
acid  ;  in  fact,  for  such  heat  the  latter  substance,  with  one  exception,  is 
the  most  feeble  absorber  to  be  found  among  the  compound  gases.  For 
the  radiation  from  the  hydrogen  flame,  moreover,  olefiant  gas  possesses 
twice  the  absorbent  power  of  carbonic  acid,  but  for  the  radiation  from 
the  carbonic  oxide  flame,  at  a  common  tension  of  one  inch  of  mercury, 
while  carbonic  acid  absorbs  fifty  per  cent,  olefiant  gas  absorbs  only 
twenty-four.  Thus  we  establish  the  coincidence  of  period  between 
carbonic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  20^  C.  and  carbonic  acid  at  a 
temperature  over  3,000^  C,  the  periods  of  oscillation  of  both  the 
incandescent  and  the  cold  gas  belonging  to  the  extra-red  portion  of  the 
spectrum. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  remarks  and  experiments  how 
impossible  it  is  to  examine  the  efiect  of  temperature  on  the  transmission 
of  radiant  heat  if  different  sources  of  heat  be  employed.  Throughout 
such  an  examination  the  same  oscillating  atoms  ought  to  be  retained. 
The  heating  of  a  platinum  spiral  by  an  electric  current  enables  us  to  do 
this,  while  varying  the  temperature  between  the  widest  possible  limits. 
Their  comparative  opacity  to  the  extra-red  rays  shows  the  general 
accord  of  the  oscillating  periods  of  our  series  of  vapours  with  those  of 
the  extra-red  undulations.  Hence,  by  gradually  heating  a  platinum 
wire  from  darkness  up  to  whiteness,  we  gradually  augment  the  discord 
between  it  and  the  vapours,  and  must  therefore  augment  the  trans- 
parency of  the  latter.  Experiment  entirely  confirms  this  conclusion. 
Formic  ether,  for  example,  absorbs  45  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  f^om  a 
platinum  spiral  heated  to  barely  visible  redness ;  32  per  cent,  of  the 
radiation  from  the  same  spiral  at  a  red  heat ;  26  per  cent,  of  the 
radiation  from  a  white-hot  spiral,  and  only  21  per  cent,  when  the  spiral 
is  brought  near  its  point  of  fusion.  Remarkable  cases  of  inversion  as 
to  transparency  occurred  in  these  experiments.  For  barely  visible 
redness  formic  ether  is  more  opaque  than  sulphuric ;  for  a  bright  red 
heat  both  are  equally  transparent,  while,  for  a  white  heat,  and  still  more 
for  a  nearly  fusing  temperature,  sulphuric  ether  is  more  opaque  than 
formic.  This  result  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
two  substances  to  the  luminiferous  ether.  As  we  introduce  waves  of 
shorter  period  the  sulphuric  augments  most  rapidly  in  opacity ;  that  is 
to  say,  its  accord  with  the  shorter  waves  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
formic.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  molecules  of  formic  ether 
oscillate,  on  the  whole,  more  slowly  than  those  of  sulphuric  ether. 

When  the  source  of  heat  was  a  Leslie's  cube  filled  with  boiling 
water  and  coated  with  lampblack,  the  opacity  of  formic  ether  in  cora- 
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parison  with  sulphuric  was  very  decided.  With^  this  source  also  the 
position  of  chloroform  as  regards  iodide  of  methyl  was  inverted.  For 
a  white-hot  spiral,  the  absorption  of  chloroform  vapour  being  10  per 
cent.,  that  of  iodide  of  methyl  is  16 ;  with  the  blackened  cube  as  source 
the  absorption  by  chloroform  is  22  per  cent.,  while  that  by  the  iodide 
of  methyl  is  only  19.  This  inversion  is  not  the  result  of  temperature 
merely  ;  for  when  a  platinum  wire,  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  was  employed  as  a  source,  the  iodide  remained  the  most 
powerful  absorber.  All  the  experiments  hitherto  made  by  the  speaker 
go  to  prove  that  from  heated  lampblack  an  emission  takes  place  which 
synchronizes  in  an  especial  manner  with  chloroform.  For  the  cube  at 
100°  C,  coated  with  lampblack,  the  absorption  of  chloroform  is  more 
than  three  times  that  by  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  for  the  radiation  from 
the  most  luminous  portion  of  a  gas-flame  the  absorption  by  chloroform 
is  also  considerably  in  excess  of  that  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  while, 
for  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  from  which  the  incandescent  carbon 
particles  are  removed  by  the  free  admixture  of  air,  the  absorption  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  nearly  twice  that  by  chloroform.  The  removal 
of  the  incandescent  carbon  particles  more  than  doubled  in  this  instance 
the  relative  transparency  of  the  chloroform.  Testing,  moreover,  the 
radiation  from  various  parts  of  the  same  flame,  it  was  found  that  for 
the  blue  base  of  the  flame  the  bisulphide  was  the  most  opaque,  while 
for  all  the  other  portions  of  the  flame  the  chloroform  was  most  opaque. 
For  the  radiation  from  a  very  small  gas  flame,  consisting  of  a  blue 
base  and  a  small  white  top,  the  bisulphide  was  also  most  opaque,  and 
its  opacity  very  decidedly  exceeded  that  of  the  chloroform  when  ^the 
flame  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  employed  as  a  source.  Comparing 
the  radiation  from  a  Leslie's  cube  coated  with  isinglass  with  that  from 
a  similar  cube  coated  with  lampblack,  at  the  common  temperature  of 
100^  C,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  eleven  vapours,  all  but  one  absorbed 
the  radiation  from  the  isinglass  most  powerfully  ;  the  single  exception 
was  chloroform.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  whenever,  through  a 
change  of  source,  the  position  of  a  vapour  as  an  absorber  of  radiant 
heat  was  altered,  the  position  of  the  liquid  from  which  the  vapour  was 
derived  was  changed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  still  a  point  of  difference  between  eminent  investigators 
whether  radiant  heat,  up  to  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  is  monochromatic 
or  not.  Some  aflirm  this ;  some  deny  it.  A  long  series  of  experiments 
has  enabled  the  speaker  to  state  that  probably  no  two  substances 
at  a  temperature  of  100^  C.  emit  heat  of  the  same  quality.  The  heat 
emitted  by  isinglass,  for  example,  is  different  from  that  emitted  by 
lampblack,  and  the  heat  emitted  by  cloth,  or  paper,  differs  from  both. 
It  is  also  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  rock-salt  is  equally  diathermic 
to  all  kinds  of  calorific  rays.  The  differences  afiBrmed  to  exist  by  one 
investigator  being  ascribed  by  others  to  differences  of  incidence  from 
the  various  sources  employed.  MM.  de  la  Provostaye  and  Desains 
maintain  the  former  view,  Melloni  and  M.  Knoblauch  maintain  the 
latter.     The  question  was  examined  by  the  author  without  changing 
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anything  but  the  temperature  of  the  source.  Its  size,  distance,  and 
surroundings  remained  the  same,  and  the  experiments  proved  that  rock- 
salt  shares,  in  some  degree,  the  defect  of  all  other  substances  ;  it  is  7iot 
perfectly  diathermic,  and  it  is  more  opaque  to  the  radiation  from  a 
barely  visible  spiral  than  to  that  from  a  white-hot  one. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  radiation  to  conduction.  Defining 
radiation,  internal  as  well  as  external,  as  the  communication  of  motion 
from  the  vibrating  molecules  to  the  ether,  the  speaker  arrives,  by 
theoretic  reasoning,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  radiators  ought  to 
prove  the  worst  conductors.  A  broad  consideration  of  the  subject 
shows  at  once  the  general  harmony  of  the  conclusion  with  observed 
facts.  Organic  substances  are  all  excellent  radiators ;  they  are  also 
extremely  bad  conductors.  The  moment  we  pass  from  the  metals  to 
their  compounds  we  pass  from  a  series  of  good  conductors  to  bad  ones, 
and  from  bad  radiators  to  good  ones.  Water,  among  liquids,  is  probably 
the  worst  conductor ;  it  is  the  best  radiator.  Silver,  among  solids,  is 
the  best  conductor ;  it  is  the  worst  radiator.  In  the  excellent  researches 
of  MM.  de  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  the  author  finds  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  what  he  regards  as  a  natural  law  ;  that  tliose  molecules  which 
transfer  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  to  the  ether,  or  in  other  words, 
radiate  most  powerfully,  are  the  least  competent  to  communicate  motion 
to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  to  conduct  with  facility. 

[J.  T.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March   11,  1864. 

CoLONBL  Sib  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Brook  field,  M.A., 

OMK  or  HXB  UAJEnr'B  IXaVKOIOM  ov  scaooLi. 

On  Oral  JReeuiing. 

The  object  of  the  discoarse  was  the  advocacy  of  occagional  oral 
readings  by  persons  possessing  leisure  and  a  &ir  amount  of  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  requisite  for  such  a  function,  both  for  parochial 
purposes  as  a  wholesome  and  instructive  amusement  to  the  poor ;  and 
for  social  purposes  as  an  agreeable  recreation  for  other  classes  of  the 
community  whose  more  abundant  resources  do  not  always  exempt  them 
from  ennui  and  a  craving  for  a  little  '^  indoor  relief." 

With  regard  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  speaker  urged  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  them  on  leaving  school  to  earn  their  livelihood 
had  learned  to  read  with  such  facility  as  to  read  for  pleasure ;  but 
that  such  persons  would  crowd  eagerly  to  the  warm,  dry  schoolroom, 
bright  with  gas  and  gay  with  cheap  decorations,  to  hear  read  to  them 
portions  of  books  judiciously  selected,  and  rendered  coherent  and  intelli- 
gible by  such  explanations  as  might  be  requisite.  It  would  be  quite 
surprising  to  those  not  conversant  with  the  more  obscure  sections  of 
human  life  to  learn  how  much  intelligence  and  apprehension  there  often 
is  where  there  has  been  but  very  scanty  instruction.  True  we  are 
without  excuse  if  we  withhold  from  the  poor  such  education  as  may  be 
compassed ;  but  still  nature  is  very  bountiful  in  repairing  such 
injustices  ;  and  God  has  printed  many  books  of  luminous  pages  not 
illegible  even  to  the  unlettered  rustic ;  whose  intelligence  is  frequently 
kept  in  activity  by  means  independent  of  what  we  usually  understand  by 
education,  so  that  an  audience  of  peasants  with  such  adaptation  on  the 
reader's  part  as  common  sense  suggests,  will  often  exhibit  an  appre- 
ciation of  even  literary  excellence  which  would  surprise  persons  not 
familiar  with  such  experiments.  The  labour  spent  on  such  an  enter- 
prise would  be  amply  compensated  if  only  the  auditors  should  go  away 
•   Vol.  IV.     (No.  40.)  8 
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harmlessly  amused ;  but  it  might,  without  extravagance,  be  hoped  that 
such  an  amusement  would  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  something  higher, 
at  least  a  tendency  to  something  better ;  and  might,  in  its  degree, 
contribute  to  higher  ends  than  pastime.  The  immaterial  part  of  their 
nature  might  become  more  consciously  developed  to  themselves; 
observation  might  be  stimulated — reflection  awakened — imagination 
quickened — possibly  slumbering  genius  aroused — at  all  events,  taste 
refined — self-respect  and  respect  for  their  fellow-men  cherished — and 
(would  it  be  too  much  to  say?)  a  consciousness  disclosed  within 
them  of  filial  relationship  with  the  Creator  of  mind  with  all  its 
sympathies,  and  of  matter  with  all  its  varieties  and  combinations. 

In  recommending  oral  reading  as  a  domestic  recreation  for  the 
more  educated  classes,  the  speaker  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  eflect  which 
such  a  practice  might  in  its  degree  contribute  to  produce  upon  the 
prevailing  estimate  of  style  or  art  in  literary  composition.  He 
maintained  that  nothing,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bear  reading  aloud 
which  was  not  a  work  of  art — and  acceptable  as  such,  independently  of 
the  information  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  reading  of  nine- tenths  of  the  readers  of  the  present  day  is  news- 
paper reading,  written  for  the  most  part  without  any  profession  of  art, 
and  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  such  as  to  read  or  hear  read 
a  second  time  would  be  intolerable.  The  diflusion  of  this  kind  of 
reading  contributed  to  the  plausible,  prevalent,  but  pernicious  notion, 
that  in  composition  matter  is  everything  and  manner  unimportant.  He 
contended,  on  the  contrary,  that  style  or  art  is  the  measure  of  the  skill 
— the  intelligibleness— the  attraction — the  persuasiveness  with  which 
incidents,  sentiments  or  opinions  are  expressed  ;  and  suggested  that  the 
frequent  reading  aloud  to  cultivated  auditories  of  compositions  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  general  consent  as  standard  works  of  art,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  prevailing  impressions  disparaging  to 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  to  recall  us  to  a  more  just  and  salutary 
estimate  of  its  importance. 

The  speaker  asked  permission  to  conclude  with  an  experiment,  and 
to  read  to  the  audience — not  with  any  histrionic  efibrt,  but  simply  and 
plainly,  as  any  gentleman  of  education  might  be  expected  to  read  it-^ 
a  classic  morsel — written  a  hundred  years  ago— containing  no  sensa- 
tional incidents,  containing,  indeed,  scarcely  any  incidents  at  all,  and 
indebted  for  its  reputation  exclusively  to  the  style  or  art  with  which  it 
wafl  composed.  If  he  should  be  so  fortunate  in  this  experiment  as  to 
give  his  audience  even  a  little  pleasure,  he  considered  that  he  should 
have  established  what  he  had  ventured  to  propound.  He  then  read  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  from  Sterne. 

[W.  H.  B.] 
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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  April  4,  1864. 

Coijonel  Pmur  James  Yobkb,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  Collie,  Esq. 

Albert  Grant,  Esq. 

Bernard  Augustus  Hewitt,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Jodrell,  Bart.  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Godfrey  Lushington,  Esq. 

Vernon  Lushington,  Esq. 

Colonel  Richard  Comwallis  Moore,  Royal  Artillery,  C.B. 

James  Stern,  Esq. 

John  Tozer,  Esq.  LL.D.  Seijeant-at-Law, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Hananel  de  Leon,  M.D. 
Thomas  Leckie,  M.D. 
Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Parke. 
Lieut-Col.  Joseph  Carle  ton  Salkeld. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  M.B. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  annoujiced  the  following  additions  to  '*  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches  "  {see  page  151). 

Samuel  R.  Solly,  Esq.  (2nd  Donation)       .         .  £20  0  0 

Henry  Lainson,  Esq 10  10  0 

Col.  Philip  J.  Yorke 10  0  0 

John  J.  Bigsby,  M.D 5  5  0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Governor-General  of  India — Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India : — 

PalsBontologia  Indica.    II.  6.    III.  1.    fol. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India — ^Bombay  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations 

in  1861.     4to.     1862. 
Architects,  Royal  Academy  of  British — Proceedmgs.    4to.    March,  1864. 
Astronomical  Society,  i^oyai— Monthly  Notices,  1863-4,  No.  4. 
Mewaian  Academy,  iZo^a/— Sitzungsberichte,  1863.    Band  II.  Heft  2.   8vo.   1836. 
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Brettf  Jacob,  E§q.—l\l\isiniitd  Catalogue  of  Pictarei  and  Works  of  Art  of  John 

Watkins  Brett,  Esq.    8vo.    1864. 
Brituh  Meieorological  Sociefv— Proceedings.    No.  10.    Sro.     1864. 
Chemical  5oct>t^— Joanial  far  March,  1864.    8yo. 
£</irors— Artizan  for  March,  18C4.    4to. 
AtheiuBam  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1864.    fol. 
Horological  Jonmal  for  March,  1864.    8vo. 
Jonmal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  March,  1864.    8vo. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1864.    8to. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Technologist  for  March,  1864.    8vo. 
Faraday,  Prcfessor,    D,CM  /*.  A'.S.  ~  Memorie*  della   Reale  Accademia  dellt 

Scienze  di  Torino.    Serie  2\    Tome  XX.    4to.     1863. 
Oeoyraphical  Society,  i?oya/— Proceedings,  Vol.  VIIL  No.  2.    8vo.     1864. 
Hart,  jEmeet,  Eoq.  M.B.I,  (the  Author) — On  some  of  the  Forms  of  the  Disease  of 

the  Eye  constituting  Amaurosis.    (K  90)    8to.     1864. 
Haeelden,  A,  F.  Eeq.  (the  iltt/Aor>~ Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.    16to. 

1864. 
Horticultural  Society,  jRoya/— Proceedinffs,  1864.    No.  5.    8to. 
Inatitute  of  France,  M^moires  de  1' Academic  des  Sciences.    Tome  XXVI.    4to. 

1862. 
Petermann,  A.  Eaq.  (the  £<f i<or)  —  Mittheilungen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographic.     1863,  No.  12  ;  and  1864,  No.  1.    4to. 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences— Froceedmgi.    1863.    No.  3.    8vo. 
Photographic  Societu-'JaaTntA,  No.  143.    8?o.     1864. 
Pilbrow,  James,  .&g.— Oubuat :  Principes  d'Hydraulique,    &c.    Nonvelle  Ed. 

3  vols.    8vo.    Fans,  1816. 
Statistical  Society  ^  London— Journal,  Vol.  XXVII.  No.  1.    8vo.     1864. 
Vereins  xur  B^Mmweg  des  Oewerlf/leisses  in  FrviMsen— Verhandlungen,  Nor.  und 

Dec.,  1863.    4to. 
yolet,  James,  Esq.  F.B.S.  M.R.L-C,  Dowliiur's  Synoptic  Table  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  Metric  System :  with  Descnption. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  8,  1864. 

Tns  LoBD  Wjbn8jleti>ajle,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Pbrct,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

On  recent  ImprcvemenU  in  the  Smelting  of  Iron  and  the  Manttfaeture 

of  Sie^. 

[No  Abstract  received.] 
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WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  April  16,  1864. 

Sir  Hxnbt  Holland,  Babt.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vioe-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

PRorEssoR  Abel,  F.R.S. 

DIBBOVOB  or  THE  OUMIOAL  SSTABLUmCBirr  OF  TKK  WAR  DKPAJtrMBKT. 

On  the  Chemical  History  and  Appiication  of  Gun-cotton, 

The  history  of  Gun-cotton  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  full  development  of  a  discovery  may  be  retarded, 
if  not  altogether  arrested  for  a  time,  by  hasty  attempts  to  apply  it  to 
practical  purposes,  before  its  nature  has  been  sufficiently  studied  and 
determined. 

When  Schdnbein,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  explosive  compound,  which  he  believed  would  prove 
a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  the  statement  attracted  general  attention, 
and  attempts  were  made  with  little  delay  in  different  countries  to 
apply  the  material  to  purposes  for  which  gunpowder  hitherto  had  been 
alone  used.  Schunbein,  and  Bottger  (who  appear  to  have  discovered 
Gun-cotton  independently,  shortly  after  the  former  had  produced  it) 
lost  little  time  in  submitting  their  discovery  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  its  investigation,  by  whom 
Gun-cotton  was  eventually  pronounced  inapplicable  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder. 

In  this  country  Gun-cotton  was  experimented  with  immediately 
after  the  method  of  its  preparation  was  published  by  Schdubein. 
liesearches  were  instituted  into  its  nature,  preparation,  &c.,  by  Porrett 
and  Teschemacher,  John  Taylor,  Gladstone,  and  others.  A  few 
experiments  were  made  on  its  application  as  a  propelling  and  mining 
agent,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  material  upon  a  considerable  scale 
was  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Hall,  the  well-known  gunpowder  makers  at 
Faversham  ;  a  patent  having  been  previously  taken  out  in  this  country 
for  the  production  of  Gun-cotton  according  to  Schunbein 's  process. 
This  factory  had,  however,  not  been  long  in  operation  before  a  very 
disastrous  explosion  occurred  at  the  works,  by  which  a  number  of  men 
lost  their  lives,  and  which  was  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
the  Gun-cotton,  by  the  jury,  who  endeavoured  to  investigate  its  cause. 
From  that  time,  the  manufacture  of  Gun-cotton  upon  any  considerable 
scale  was  abandoned  in  England,  and  no  imiH>rtant  contributions  to 
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our  knowledge  of  this  material  were  made,  until,  in  1854,  Hadow 
published  the  results  of  some  valuable  investigations,  which  served  to 
furnish  a  far  more  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  true  constitution 
and  proper  method  of  producing  Gun-cotton,  than  had  hitherto 
existed. 

In  France,  Gun-cotton  was  also  made  the  subject  of  experiments 
as  early  as  the  winter  of  1846  ;  and  its  manufacture  was  carried  on  at 
the  Government  powder-works  at  Bouchet,  near  Paris.  Some  interes- 
ting balistie  experiments  were  instituted,  under  the  direction  of 
Piobert,  Morin,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  with  Gun-cotton,  in  com- 
parison with  different  kinds  of  gunpowder,  the  results  of  which 
indicated,  that,  for  producing  equal  effects  to  those  furnished  bj  a 
given  weight  of  Gun-cotton,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  double 
quantity  of  sporting-powder,  three  times  the  quantity  of  musket- 
powder,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  cannon-powder.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  best  results  appeared  to  be  obtained  by  arranging  the 
Gun-cotton  so  that  it  should  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  charge  of 
gunpowder  required  to  produce  an  equal  effect ;  and  other  data  were 
arrived  at,  which  show  that  tlte  investigators  were  being  led  to 
work  in  a  direction  similar  to  that  afterm-ai^ds  so  successfully  pursued 
by  Baron  von  Lenk,  in  Austria.  Unfortunately,  however,  disastrous 
explosions  occurred  at  the  works  at  Bouchet ;  one  as  early  as  March, 
1847,  in  a  drying  chamber;  and  two,  following  closely  upon  each 
other,  in  1 848.  One  of  these  took  place  in  a  magazine,  near  which  it 
was  believed  that  nobody  had  been  for  several  days;  the  other 
occurred  also  in  a  magazine  where  Gun-cotton  was  being  packed; 
and  on  this  occasion  several  lives  were  lost.  These  disasters  appear 
to  have  put  an  end,  until  quite  recently,  to  experiments  with  Gun- 
cotton  in  France. 

After  the  material  had  been  pronounced  upon  unfavourably  by  the 
Committee  of  the  German  Confederation,  one  of  its  members,  Baron 
von  Lenk,  continued  to  devote  himself  to  its  study,  and  with  such 
success,  it  appears,  that  a  committee  was  eyeutually  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  1862,  to  inquire  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
materiaL  A  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Sohonbein  and  Bottger,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  discovery  ;  and  an  experimental 
manufactory  of  Gun-cotton  was  established  at  the  Castle  of  Hirteuberg, 
near  Vienna.  A  particular  form  of  giin  was  devised  by  Baron  von 
Lenk,  for  employment  with  Gun-cotton,  of  which  a  12-pounder 
battery  was  established.  The  performances  of  these  guns  were  con- 
sidered sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  four  more 
batteries,  which  were  sent  to  the  army  of  observation  in  Galicia  in 
1855,  but  did  not  go  into  active  service.  It  appears  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  effects  of  the  Gun-cotton,  and  of 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  guns,  added  probably  to  the  prejudice 
entertained  against  it  by  the  artillery  corps,  the  material  fell  into 
disfavour,  and  its  application  in  cannon  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

It  was  received,  however,  with  much  greater    favour    by  the 
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engineers,  and  was  applied  with  great  suocess  to  mining  and  sub- 
marine operations.  Meanwhile  Baron  von  Lenk's  labours  to  perfect 
Gun-cotton  as  a  materia]  for  artillery  purposes  were  unceasing,  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  Italian  war,  the  subject  of  its  application  was  again 
thoroughly  reopened  at  the  instigation  of  Cqunt  Degenfeld,  then 
minister  of  war,  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  taken  an  active  interest 
in  Baron  von  Lenk's  investigations.  After  upwards  of  one  year's  ex- 
periments, a  system  of  rifled  field-  and  mountain-  guns,  to  be  employed 
with  Gun-cotton,  which  had  been  elaborated  by  Von  Lenk,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Austrian  service  ;  thirty  batteries  of  these  guns  were 
equipped,  and  it  was  considered  as  definitely  settled  that  Gun-cotton 
would  before  long  be  introduced  into  the  service  in  the  place  of 
gunpowder,  for  artillery  purposes. 

In  1862,  however,  an  explosion  occurred  in  a  magazine  at  Simmering, 
near  Vienna,  where  both  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  were  stored  ;  and 
this  disaster  appears  to  have  fortified  to  such  an  extent  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  against  the  employment  of  Gun-cotton,  by  its 
opponents  in  the  artillery  service,  that  its  use  in  this  direction  was 
again  put  a  stop  to  for  a  time.  Ultimately  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed,  which  consisted  in  part  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and 
which  appears,  after  careful  deliberation,  to  have  reported  highly  in 
favour  of  the  stability  and  important  properties,  as  an  explosive,  of  the 
material,  a  report  which  was  supported  by  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  Gun-cotton  by  the  Austrian  engineers,  in  whose  name 
Baron  von  Ebner  prepared  a  very  complete  and  interesting  account 
of  the  properties  and  efiects  of  the  agent,  with  particular  reference  to 
mining  and  other  engineering  operations. 

Gun-cotton  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  again  restored  to 
favour  in  Austria,  but  no  official  accounts  have  reached  England,  up 
to  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  its  employment  in  the  recent  war 
operations  in  that  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  full  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  and 
modes  of  applying  Gun-cotton  were  communicated  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  that  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  War  Ofifice  Chemist  was  at 
once  instructed  to  institute  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of  Gun- 
cotton,  and  upon  its  chemical  constitution  and  stability.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  General  Sabine  directed  the  attention  of  the 
British  Association  to  the  results  obtained  with  Gun-cotton  in  Austria ; 
and  a  combined  committee  of  engineers  and  chemists  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1863, 
this  committee  presented  a  report,  which  was  based  upon  information 
received  partly  from  General  von  Lenk,  who  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Austrian  Government  to  visit  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating fully  with  the  British  Association  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  upon  the  results  already  arrived  at  in  the  experiments  instituted 
by  the  lecturer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Subsequently,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed  by  the 
latter,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Sabine,  composed  of  scientific 
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men  connected  with  the  Royal  Society  and  British  Association,  and  of 
military  and  naval  officers  of  considerable  experience ;  and  this 
committee  has  been  entrusted  with  the  full  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  Gun-cotton,  as  improved  by  Baron  von  Lenk,  with  reference 
to  its  application  to  military,  naval,  engineering,  and  industrial 
purposes. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  Gun -cotton,  concerning  which  the 
opinions  of  chemists  were  divided  until  1864,  has  been  conclusively 
established  by  the  researches  of  Hadow.  In  the  formation  of  substi- 
tution-products, by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cotton  or  cellulose, 
three  atoms  of  the  latter  appear  to  enter  together  into  the  chemical 
change,  and  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  in  the  treble  atom  of  cellulose,  Ci8  H,,  Oi^  =  3  (Cg  H,o  O*), 
may  be  nine,  eight,  seven,  or  six,  according  to  the  degree  of  concen- 
tration of  the  nitric  acid  employed. 

The  highest  of  these  substitution-products  is  tri-nitro-cellulose, 

pyroxilin,  or  Gun-cotton  ;  C..  |  g  ^'^^  |  0„  =  3  Ce  |  3  ^'q^  [o»  ; 

this  being  the  substance  first  produced  by  Pelouze  in  an  impure  condi- 
tion, in  1836,  by  the  action  of  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon 
paper,  or  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  in  a 
purer  form  by  Schonbein,  who  employed  a  mixture  of  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  for  the  treatment  of  cotton- wool,  the  object 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  to  abstract  water  of  hydration  from  the 
nitric  acid,  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  from 
being  interfered  with  by  the  water  which  is  produced,  as  the  chemical 
transformation  of  the  cotton  into  Gun-cotton  proceeds.  The  forma- 
tion of  trinitrocellulose  is  represented  by  the   following  equation : 

c.  H..  o.  +  ajj/fjj  0  =  c,  {3  %}  o,  +  3  g  )  0 

Cotton,  Nitric  acid.  Gun-cotton.  Water, 

The  lowest  substitution-product  from  cotton,  of  those  named  above, 
appears  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the  substance  which  Braconnet 
first  obtained  in  1 832,  by  dissolving  starch  in  cold  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  adding  water  to  the  solution,  when  a  white,  highly  combustible 
substance  is  precipitated,  to  which  the  name  of  Xyloidin  was  given. 
The  substitution-products  from  cotton,  intermediate  between  the  lowest 
and  highest,  are  soluble  in  mixtures  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  furnish 
by  their  solution  the  important  material  collodion,  so  invaluable  in 
connection  with  photography,  surgery,  experimental  electricity,  &c. 

According  to  SchSnbein's  original  prescription,  the  cotton  was  to 
be  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  (of  specific  gra- 
vity 1  '5)  "and  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'85),  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  one  hour.  In  operating  upon  a  small  scale,  the  treatment 
of  cotton  with  the  acid  for  that  period  is  quite  sufficient  to  effect  its 
complete  conversion  into  the  most  explosive  product,  pyroxilin  or  tri- 
nitrocellulose;  but  when  the  quantity  of  cotton  treated  at  one  time  is 
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ooDsiderable,  especially  if  it  be  oot  very  loose  and  open,  its  complete 
conversion  into  pyroxilin  is  not  effected  with  certainty,  unless  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  acids  for  several  hours.  This  accounts  in 
great  measure  for  the  want  of  uniformity  observed  in  the  composition 
of  Gun-cotton,  and  its  effects  as  an  explosive,  in  the  earlier  experiments 
instituted  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  possible  that  the  want  of  stability, 
and,  consequently  even,  some  of  the  accidents,  which  it  was  considered 
could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  material, 
might  have  been  due  to  the  comparatively  unstable  character  of  the 
lower  products  of  substitution,  some  of  which  existed  in  the  imperfectly- 
prepared  Gun-cotton. 

The  system  of  manufacture  of  G  un-cottou  elaborated  by  General 
von  Lenk  is  founded  upon  that  described  by  Schdnbein  ;  the  improve- 
ments which  the  former  has  adopted,  all  contribute  importantly  to  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  uniform  and  pure  Gun-cotton  ;  there  is 
only  one  step  in  his  process  which  is  certainly  not  essential,  and,  about 
the  possible  utility  of  which  chemical  authorities  are  decidedly  at 
variance  with  General  von  Lenk. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Gun- 
cotton  as  practised  by  Lenk.  The  cotton,  in  the  form  of  loose  yarn  of 
different  sizes,  made  up  into  hanks,  is  puriiied  from  certain  foreign 
vegetable  substances  by  treatment  for  a  brief  period  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  potashes,  and  subsequent  washing.  It  is  then  suspended  in  a 
well-ventilated  hot-air  chamber  until  all  moisture  has  been  expelled, 
when  it  is  transferred  to  air-tight  boxes,  or  jars,  and  at  once  removed 
to  the  dipping  tank,  or  vessel  where  its  saturation  with  the  mixed  acids 
is  effected.  The  acids,  of  the  specific  gravity  prescribed  by  Schdnbein, 
are  very  intimately  mixed,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  in  the  proportion 
originally  indicated  by  that  chemist,  t.  e.  three  parts  by  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  one  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  is  always  prepared 
some  time  before  it  is  required,  in  order  that  it  may  become  perfectly 
cool.  The  cotton  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  mixed  acids,  one  skein 
at  a  time,  and  stirred  about  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  has  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  acids  ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  shelf 
in  this  dipping  trough,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  slightly  pressed, 
to  remove  any  large  excess  of  acid ;  and  is  afterwards  placed  in  an 
earthenware  jar,  provided  with  a  tightly-fitting  lid  [which  receives  six 
or  eight  skeins,  weighing  from  two  to  four  ounces  each].  The  cotton 
is  tightly  pressed  down  in  the  jar,  and,  if  there  be  not  sufficient  acid 
present  just  to  cover  the  mass,  a  little  more  is  added  ;  the  proportion  of 
acid  to  be  left  in  contact  with  the  cotton  being  about  10^  pounds  to 
one  pound  of  the  latter.  The  charged  jars  are  set  aside  for  forty -eight 
hours  in  a  cool  place,  where,  moreover,  they  are  kept  surrounded  by 
water,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  elevation  of  temperature  and 
consequent  destructive  action  of  the  acids  upon  the  Gun-cotton.  The 
same  precaution  is  also  taken  with  the  dipping-trough,  as  considerable 
heat  is  generated  during  the  first  saturation  of  the  cotton  with  the  acids. 
At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  Gun-cotton  is  transferred 
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from  the  jars  to  a  centrifugal  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  excess 
of  acid  is  removed  as  perfectly  as  is  possible  by  mechanical  means,  the 
Gan-cotton  being  afterwards  only  slightly  moist  to  the  touch.  The 
skeins  are  then  immersed  singly  into  water,  and  moved  about  briskly, 
so  as  to  become  completely  saturated  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  result  is  best  accomplished  by  plunging  the  skeins  under  a  £dl  of 
water,  so  that  they  become  at  once  thoroughly  drenched.  If  they  are 
simply  thrown  into  water  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  the  free  adds  with  a  little  water 
would  be  so  great  as  to  establish  at  once  a  destructive  action  upon  the 
Gun-cotton  by  the  acid  present.  The  washing  of  the  separate  skeins 
is  continued  until  no  acidity  can  be  detected  in  them  by  the  taste ; 
they  are  then  arranged  in  frames  or  crates  and  immersed  in  a  rapid 
stream  of  water,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
They  are  afterwards  washed  by  hand,  to  free  them  from  mechanical 
impurities  derived  from  the  stream,  and  are  immersed  for  a  short  time 
in  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  potashes.  After  this  treatment  they  are 
returned  to  the  stream,  where  they  again  remain  for  several  days. 
Upon  their  removal  they  are  once  more  washed  by  hand,  with  soap  if 
necessary  ;  the  pure  Gun-cotton  then  only  requires  drying,  by  sufficient 
exposure  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  about  27^  C,  to  render  it  ready  for 
use.  A  supplementary  process  is,  however,  adopted  by  General  von 
Lenk,  about  the  possible  advantage  or  use  of  which  his  opinion  is  not 
shared  by  others,  as  already  stated.  This  treatment  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  air-dried  Gun-cotton  in  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution 
of  soluble  glass  (silicate  of  potassa  or  soda),  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
allow  it  to  become  completely  impregnated  ;  removing  the  excess  of 
liquid  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine ;  thoroughly  drying  the 
Gun*cotton,  thus  ^' silica  ted,"  and  finally  washing  it  once  more  for 
some  time,  until  all  alkali  is  abstracted.  Lenk  considers  that,  by  this 
treatment,  some  silica  becomes  deposited  within  the  fibre  of  the  Gun- 
cotton,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  assists  in  moderating  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  material  burns,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  exercises  (in  some 
not  very  evident  manner)  a  preservative  effect  upon  the  Gun-cotton, 
rendering  it  less  prone  to  undergo  even  slight  changes  by  keeping. 
The  mineral  matter  contained  in  pure  Gun-cotton  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  this  particular  treatment  amounts  to  about  one  per  cent. 
The  proportion  found  in  specimens  which  have  been  "  silicated  "  in 
Austria  and  in  this  country,  according  to  Lenk's  directions,  varies 
between  1  *  5  and  2  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
addition  of  one  per  cent  to  the  mineral  matter,  in  the  form  chiefly  of 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (the  bases  being  derived  from  the  water 
used  in  the  final  washing),  which  are  deposited  upon  and  between  the 
fibres  in  a  pulverulent  form,  can  influence,  to  any  material  extent, 
either  the  rate  of  combustion  or  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  product 
obtained  by  Lenk's  system  of  manufacture. 

Gun-cotton  prepared   according  to  the  system  just  described  is 
exceedingly  uniform  in  composition.   The  analyses  of  samples  prepared 
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both  in  Austria  and  at  Waltham  Abbey  have  fnniidied  reBolts  ocnt^ 

spooding  accurately  to  those  required  by  the  fonnula  C,  <  «  ^q  >  Oj. 

In  its  ordinary  air^dry  condition  it  contains,  very  uniformly,  about 
two  per  cent,  of  moisture ;  an  amount  which  it  absorbs  again  rapidly 
from  the  air,  when  it  has  been  dried.  The  proportion  of  water 
existing  in  the  purified  air-dried  cotton,  before  conversion,  is  generally 
about  six  per  cent.  When  pure  Gkin-cotton  is  exposed  to  a  very 
moist  atmosphere,  or  kept  in  a  damp  locality,  it  will  absorb  as  much 
as  from  six  to  seven  per  cent. ;  but,  if  it  be  then  exposed  to  air  of 
average  dryness,  it  very  speedily  parts  with  all  but  the  two  per  cent, 
of  moisture  which  it  contains  in  its  normal  condition.  It  may  be 
preserved  in  a  damp  or  wet  state  apparently  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  injury ;  for,  if  afterwards  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  it  exhibits 
no  signs  of  change. 

In  these  respects  it  possesses  important  advantages  over  gunpowder. 
The  normal  proportion  of  hygroscopic  moisture  in  that  substance 
varies  between  three  quarters  and  one  per  cent. ;  but  if  exposed  in 
any  way  to  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  continues  to  absorb 
water  until,  however  firm  the  grains  may  have  originally  been,  it 
becomes  quite  pasty.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that,  when  once 
gunpowder  has  become  damp,  it  can  no  longer  be  restored  to  a 
serviceable  condition,  except  by  being  ag^in  submitted  to  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  starting  almost  from  the  commencement. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  considerations,  bearins  upon  the  possibility 
of  applying  Gun-cotton  to  important  practical  purposes,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  risk  likely  to  be  incurred  in  its  manufacture,  and 
preservation  in  large  quantities.  The  manu&cture  of  Gun-cotton  is 
unquestionably  much  safer  than  that  of  gunpowder ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  accident  until  the  final  drying  process  is  reached  ;  as, 
in  all  the  other  stages,  the  material  is  always  wet,  and  therefore 
harmless.  With  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  in  the  drying-chamber,  the  last  operation  is  certainly  not 
a  more  dangerous  one  than  that  of  drying  gunpowder.  The  question 
of  the  safe  preservation  of  Gun-cotton  cannot  as  yet  be  so  easily  and 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  Specimens  of  Gun-cotton  exist,  which  were 
prepared  according  to  Schunbein's  directions  in  1846,  and  which  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
that  Gun-cotton,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  perfectly  purified, 
has  become  extremely  acid  and  has  even  undergone  so  complete  a 
decomposition,  as  to  have  become  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  other 
organic  products,  when  preserved  in  closed  vessels,  and  especially 
when  exposed  continually,  or  occasionally,  to  light.  This  susceptibility 
to  chemical  change  has  been  particularly  observed  in  samples  of  Gun- 
ootton  known  to  consist  chiefly,  or  to  contain  some  proportion,  of  the 
less  explosive  or  lower  substitution -products  (t.  e.  Gun-cotton  specially 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion).  Hence,  it  is  very  possible 
that  such  instances,  as  are  considered  to  have  been  well  authenticated. 
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of  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  Gun-cotton,  when  stored  in  considerable 
quantities,  or  during  exposure  to  very  moderate  heat,  may  have  arisen 
not  simply  from  an  imperfect  purification  of  the  material,  but  also  from 
the  more  or  less  imperfect  conversion  of  cotton  into  the  most  explosive 
and  apparently  most  stable  product. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvements  effected  in  the  system  of 
manufacture  of  Gun-cotton  have  been  instrumental  in  rendering  it  far 
more  stable  in  character  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  its  production 
upon  a  considerable  scale.  At  the  same  time,  although  General 
von  Lenk  and  its  warmest  partisans  consider  that  its  unchangeability 
can  no  longer  be  disputed,  a  greater  amount  of  experience,  combined 
with  more  searching  investigations  than  have  hitherto  been  instituted, 
upon  the  possibility  of  its  undergoing  change  when  under  the  influence 
of  moderate  heat,  alone  or  combined  with  that  of  moisture,  and  when 
preserved  under  a  variety  of  other  conditions,  are  unquestionably 
indispensable  before  its  claims  to  perfect  permanence  can  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  established.  It  has  already  been  ascertained  by 
very  recent  experiments  of  the  lecturer,  that  Gun-cotton  prepared 
and  purified  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  speedily  undergoes  some 
amount  of  decomposition  when  exposed  to  temperatures  ranging 
from  32°  to  66^  C. ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  decomposition, 
if  once  established  by  exposure  of  Gun-cotton  to  some  temperature 
within  the  above  limits,  will  cease  permanently,  when  the  material  is 
removed  from  the  influence  of  heat ;  or  whether  precautions  or 
efiicient  supplementary  processes  can  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture,  to 
counteract  Uie  tendency  to  change  exhibited  by  Gun-cotton  under  the 
above  circumstances.  These  are  only  some  of  the  points  which  need 
patient  investigation  before  it  is  positively  known  whether  the  requisite 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  material,  as  an  agent  susceptible  of 
substitution  for  gunpowder. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  argued  that  a  slight  indication  of  sponta- 
neous change  in  Gun-cotton  need  give  rise  to  no  alarm,  because 
gunpowder  is  also  liable  to  slight  spontaneous  change,  reference  being 
made  to  the  fact  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  the  sulphur  in  that 
material  has  been  noticed  to  undergo  oxidation.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  tliat  such  a  minute  change  cannot  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  stability  of  the  mechanical  mixture,  gunpowder,  in  which  variations, 
as  regards  purity  and  proportions  of  ingredients,  occur,  to  an  extent 
which  renders  this  change  of  absolute  insignificance ;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  Gun-cotton  as  now  manufactured,  the  development  of  acid, 
however  minute  the  proportion,  may  very  possibly  give  rise  to  an 
important  disturbance  of  chemical  equilibrium,  in  a  compound,  the 
stability  of  which  is  based  upon  the  perfect  uniformity  of  its  compo- 
sition ;  and  it  may  also  be  at  once  productive  of  further  change,  by 
the  tendency  which  the  acid  itself  has  to  exert  chemical  action  upon 
certain  elements  of  the  Gun-cotton. 

The  general  properties  of  Gun-cotton  as  an  explosive  agent  have  long 
been  popularly  known  to  be  as  follows  :  when  inflamed  or  raised  to  a 
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temperature  ranging  between  137*"  and  150°  C.  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flash  and  large  body  of  flame  unaccompanied  by  smoke,  and  leaves  no 
appreciable  residue.  It  is  far  more  readily  inflamed  by  percussion  than 
gunpowder;  the  compression  of  any  particular  portion  of  a  mass  of 
loose  Gun-cotton  between  rigid  surfaces  will  prevent  that  part  from 
burning  when  heat  is  applied.  The  products  of  combustion  of  Gun- 
cotton,  in  air,  redden  litmus  paper  powerfully ;  they  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  nitric  oxide,  and  act  rapidly  and  corrosively  upon 
iron  and  gun-metal.  The  explosion  of  Gun-cotton,  when  in  the  loose, 
carded  condition,  the  form  in  which  it  was  always  prepared  in  the  early 
days  of  its  discovery,  resembles  that  of  the  fulminates  in  its  violence 
and  instantaneous  character;  in  the  open  air  it  may  be  inflamed 
when  in  actual  contact  with  gunpowder,  without  igniting  the  latter ; 
in  a  confined  space,  as  in  a  shell  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  almost 
instantaneous  rapidity  of  its  explosion,  when  in  this  form,  produces 
efiects  which  are  highly  destructive  as  compared  with  those  of  Gun- 
powder, while  the  projectile  force  exerted  by  it  is  comparatively  small. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  diminish  the 
rapidity  of  explosion  of  Gun-cotton  ;  but  the  only  one  attended  by  any 
success,  is  that  which, in  General  von  Lenk's  hand,  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  of  mechanical  arrangement  of  Gun-cotton,  as  ingenious 
and  simple  as  it  is  effective.  By  manufacturing  the  cotton  into  yarn, 
of  different  thicknesses  and  degrees  of  compactness  or  fineness  of 
twist,  before  its  conversion  into  Gun-cotton,  this  material  is  at  once 
obtained  in  forms  which  not  only  burn  with  great  regularity  and  much 
less  rapidity,  when  used  in  the  original  condition,  than  the  loose  Gun- 
cotton  wool,  but  which  also,  when  employed  in  the  form  of  reels,  wound 
more  or  less  compactly,  or  when  converted  into  plaits  or  hollow  ropes, 
may  be  made  to  bum  gradually,  in  a  manner  similar  to  gunpowder,  or 
to  flash  into  flame  instantaneously,  exerting  an  explosive  action  very 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  latter.  The  modifications  in  the  nature  and 
degree  of  explosive  force  exerted  by  Gun-cotton,  which  are  essential 
for  its  application  to  military  and  industrial  purposes  as  a  substitute 
for  powder,  are,  therefore,  arrived  at  by  means  of  very  simple  varia- 
tions of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  material.  Thus,  to  obtain 
the  gradual  action  essential  for  the  employment  of  Gun-cotton  in 
cannon,  cartridges  are  made  up  of  coarse  yam,  which  is  wound  firmly 
round  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  of  dimensions  regulated  by  the  size 
of  the  gun- chamber  and  the  weight  of  the  charge  used,  the  best  result 
being  obtained  by  so  arranging  the  latter  that  the  cartridge  entirely 
fills  the  space  allotted  to  the  charge  in  the  gun.  Similarly,  small-arm 
cartridges  are  made  of  cylindrical  plaits  of  fine  yam  or  thread,  which 
are  fitted  compactly  in  layers,  one  over  the  other,  upon  a  small  cylinder 
or  spindle  of  wood.  In  both  of  these  arrangements  the  combustion  of 
the  chaise  can  proceed  only  from  the  external  surfiices  towards  the 
interior  of  the  cartridge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charges  for  shells, 
in  which  the  most  rapid  explosion  is  most  efibctive ;  and  the  priming 
for  quick-matdies  which  are  intended  for  firing  several  charges  simol- 
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taneously  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  application  of  ftuoM, 
consist  of  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  moderately  compact  plaits  (siinilar  to 
lamp-wicks),  made  of  Gun-cotton-thread,  or  very  fine  yam.  These 
plaits  are  produced  in  pieces  of  any  length,  and  when  employed  as 
quiclL-matches  are  compactly  enclosed  in  cases  of  waterproof  canvas  or 
other  similar  materials.  The  charges  to  be  used  in  mines,  in  which 
the  most  destructive  effects  are  aimed  at,  consist  of  pieces  of  very 
firmly-twisted  rope,  with  a  hollow  core  along  the  centre,  the  numb^ 
of  strands  of  which  it  is  composed  varying  with  the  size  of  the  charge 
to  be  used.  For  quarrying  and  blasting  purposes,  small  lengths  of 
the  rope  are  employed  singly ;  for  military  operations  (demolition  of 
works,  &C.),  it  is  packed  into  moderately  stout  cases  of  sheet-metaL 
In  these  hollow  ropes  and  plaits  of  Gun-cotton,  the  flame  produced 
by  the  burning  of  that  portion  to  which  heat  is  applied,  penetrates  at 
once  to  the  interior  and  into  the  iirterstices  of  the  charge,  and  hence 
the  entire  mass  of  Gun-cotton  is  converted  into  gas  and  vapour,  with 
almost  instantaneous  rapidity.  A  strUdng  illustration  of  the  very 
opposite  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  very  simple  modifications  in 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  afforded  by  the 
following  experiment :  if  two  or  three  strands  of  Gan-cotton-yam  be 
very  loosely  twisted  together  and  inserted  into  a  tnbe  of  glass,  or  otlmr 
material,  in  which  they  fit  so  loosely  as  to  be  readily  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards,  upon  applying  heat  to  a  projecting  portion  at  one  end  of 
the  tube,  the  Gun-cotton  thus  arranged  will  explode  with  great  violence, 
completely  pulverising  the  tube,  if  it  be  of  glass ;  and  the  combustion 
will  take  place  with  such  almost  instantaneous  rapidity  that  small 
portions  of  unbnmt  Gun-cotton  will  actually  be  scattered  by  the 
explosion.  But  when  two  or  more  strands  of  the  same  Gun-cotton- 
yam  are  tightly  twbted,  singly  in  the  first  instance,  then  made  up  into 
a  firm  coid,  solid  throughout,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  or  some 
other  description  of  case  into  which  the  cord  fits  very  tightly,  if  a 
protruding  end  of  the  Gun-cotton  be  then  inflamed,  the  cord  wiU  bum 
with  moderate  rapidity  until  the  fire  reaches  the  opening  of  the  case, 
when  the  cmnbustion  will  pass  over  from  the  ordinary  kind  to  a  form 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  smouldering ;  the  lighted  extremity 
of  the  Gun-cotton  simply  glows  within  the  case,  while  a  steady  jet  of 
flame  (furnished  by  the  combustible  gases  evolved  frcHu  the  Gun-cotton) 
continues  to  bum  at  the  open  extremity  of  the  case,  until  the  contents 
of  the  latter  are  consumed.  The  Gun-cotton  not  only  bums  extremely 
slowly  under  these  conditions,  but  also  with  the  greatest  r^;ularity,  so 
that  the  rate  of  combustion  of  a  given  length  of  the  enclosed  cord  may 
be  accurately  timed.  The  rapidity  of  combustion  of  Gun-cotton 
arranged  in  this  given  form  may  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
strands  in  a  cord,  and  the  degree  of  their  compactness,  and  it  is  by 
this  new  modification  of  General  von  Lenk's  system  of  airanging 
Gun-cotton  that  the  lecturer  has  succeeded  in  applying  this  material 
to  the  production  of  slow-matches  and  time-luzes ;  uses  for  which  it 
had  not  previously  been  found  suitable. 
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Reference  has  just  been  made  to  infiammable  gases  evolved  by 
Gun-cotton  while  it  undergoes  a  very  slow  combustion.  The  com- 
position of  Gun-cotton  renders  it  self-evident  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  explosion  of  this  substance  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
large  body  of  flame,  always  observed  when  Gun-cotton  is  ignited  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  principally  due  to  the  combustion  of  carbonic 
oxide  and,  probably  also,  of  small  quantities  of  carbo-hydrogen  com- 
pounds which,  together  with  minute  suspended  particles  of  the  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  Gun-cotton,  give  to  the  flame  its  brightness. 
If  a  tuft  of  Gun-cotton  be  ignited  in  a  capacious  and  somewhat  deep 
vessel,  the  flame  actually  resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  tuft  may  be 
distinctly  seen  surrounded  by  a  Urge  body  of  flame,  produced  by  the 
burning  gases,  which  continue  apparent  for  a  very  appreciable  time 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  flash  of  flame  furnished  by  the  explosion 
of  the  Gun-cotton.  If  similar  tufts  be  ignited  in  atmospheres  of  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  coal  gas,  &c.,  the  combustion  of  the 
Gun-cotton  is  only  accompanied  by  a  very  small  and  pale  flame,  of 
instantaneous  duration.  Similarly,  if  Gun-cotton  be  ignited  in  a  vessel 
which  has  been  previously  exhausted,  to  at  any  rate  one-half  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  the  proportion  of  air,  and  therefore  oxygen, 
present  when  the  G  un-cotton  is  ignited,  does  not  suffice  to  effect  the 
combustion  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  inflammable  gases  generated, 
and  hence  the  explosion  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  attended  only  by  a  small 
pale  flame.  If,  however,  the  vessel  be  filled  with  oxygen  and  then 
exhausted  to  an  equal  or  even  a  lower  degree,  it  is  filled  with  flame  of 
dazzling  brightness  directly  the  ignition  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  effected. 

The  one  modification,  just  referred  to,  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  the  ignition  of  Gun-cotton  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  is  not  the 
only  result  ob6erve<Mn  experiments  of  this  kind.  Various  curious 
effects  may  be  obtained  ;  their  nature  being  determined  by  the  degree 
of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  Gun- 
cotton,  its  position  with  reference  to  the  source  of  heat  employed,  and 
other  variable  elements  in  the  experiments.  A  iMrief  account  of  some 
of  the  principal  of  these  phenomena  may  not  be  without  interest. 

In  the  experiments  with  a  tuft  of  Gun-cotton  in  rarefied  air,  spoken 
of  just  now,  a  perceptible  interval  is  observed  between  the  first  appli- 
cation of  heat  (by  passage  of  a  voltaic  current  through  a  platinum 
wire  enclosed  in  the  tuft)  and  the  first  appearance  of  ignition  of  the 
Gun-cotton  ;  moreover,  the  pale  flame  observed  when  the  latter  does 
bum,  is  of  very  perceptibly  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  bright 
flash  which  attends  the  explosion  of  Gun-cotton  in  air,  under  ordinary 
conditions.  If  instead  of  using  the  Gun-cotton  in  the  form  of  a  tuft,  a 
short  piece  of  the  Gun-cotton  yam  be  employed  in  the  experiment, 
and  laid  on  a  support  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  wire  by  which  it  is  to 
be  ignited,  the  pale  flame  of  the  burning  Gun-cotton  will  travel  along 
towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  piece  of  yarn  with  a  degree  of 
slowness  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
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These  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  observation  (first  made 
by  Quartermaster  Mitchell,  afterwards  fully  examined  into  by  Frank- 
land,  and  recently  amplified  by  Dufour),  that  the  rate  of  burning  of 
time-fuzes  is  influenced  by  the  altitude  at  which  they  are  burned,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  com- 
bustion being  proportionately  slow  with  every  decrement  of  pressure  of 
the  air.  When  the  platinum-wire  is  first  raised  to  a  red  heat,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tuft  of  Gun-cotton  enclosed  in  a  highly-rarefied  atmo- 
sphere, the  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  that  portion 
of  the  material  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  wire,  immc^ately 
distribute  themselves  through  the  rarefied  space,  conveying  away,  and 
rendering  latent  by  their  great  expansion,  the  heat  furnished  by  the 
platinum  wire  and  that  which  results  from  the  chemical  change.  The 
increase  of  pressure  within  the  confined  space,  by  the  generation  of  the 
gases  and  vapours,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efiect 
of  the  heated  gases,  which  escape,  upon  the  particles  of  Gun-cotton 
through  which  they  permeate,  result,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the 
ignition  of  the  mass  ;  but  even  then  the  Gun-cotton  burns  only  slowly, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  resulting  gases 
and  vapours  escape  and  expand,  much  of  the  heat  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  combustion  is  at  once  conveyed  away.  The  latter 
result  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  experiment  in  which  Gun-cotton 
yam  is  substituted  for  the  tuft  of  carded  Gun-cotton  ;  indeed,  if  the 
atmosphere  be  very  highly  rarefied  (to  0 '  6  in  inches  of  mercury)  and 
a  sufficient  length  of  the  Gun-cotton  yam  (4  or  5  inches)  be  employed 
in  the  experiment,  the*  burning  of  the  material,  induced  by  the  heated 
wire,  will  proceed  so  slowly,  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  chemical 
change  will  be  conveyed  away  from  the  buming  surface,  by  the  gases 
generated,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  developed,  so  that  the  Gun- 
cotton  will  actually  become  extinguished  when  oifly  a  small  portion  of 
it  has  been  burned. 

A  very  similar  result  is  obtained  if  gunpowder^  either  in  the  form 
of  grains  or  of  one  large  mass,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  incandes- 
cent platinum  wire  imbedded  in  it,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  being  reduced  to 
between  0*6  and  2,  in  inches  of  mercury.  The  portion  of  Gunpowder 
contiguous  to  the  heated  wire  will  fuse ;  vapours  of  sulphur  will  be 
evolved  in  the  first  instance,  and,  subsequently,  the  charcoal  will  be 
oxidised  by  the  nitre,  bubbles  of  gas  escaping  from  the  fused  mass. 
The  vapours  and  gases  thus  generated  convey  away  rapidly  the  heat 
provided  by  the  wire  and  developed  by  the  chemical  action  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  change  which  the  gunpowder  undergoes  diminishes  its 
explosive  character,  so  that  its  partial  ignition  or  explosion  will  only 
be  effected  after  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  and,  if  it  be  in  the  form 
of  grains,  the  explosion  of  the  particles  contiguous  to  the  wire  will 
have  the  effect  of  scattering  the  remainder  without  igniting  it. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  Gun-cotton  is 
not  the  only  result  observed  when  small  quantities  of  that  substance 
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are  exposed  to  heat  under  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the 
most  highly-i*arefied  atmospheres  (from  0*5  to  1  inch),  the  only  indica- 
tion afforded  of  the  burning  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  green  glow,  like  a  phosphorescence,  immediately  surrounding 
that  part  which  is  undergoing  decomf>osition.  When  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  slightly  increased,  a  faint  yellow  lambent  flame  ap- 
pears, beyond  the  green  glow,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of 
decomposition  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  less  rarefied, 
this  pale  yellow  flame  increases  in  volume,  while  the  green  phospho- 
rescence becomes  less  and  less  apparent  until  it  seems  to  be  completely 
obliterated.  Lastly,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  compara- 
tively great  (=  25  or  26,  in  inches  of  mercury),  the  Gun-cotton  burns 
with  the  ordinary  bright  flame,  though  less  rapidly,  of  course,  than  h 
does  under  normal  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  bright  flame  is  due  to  an  almost  instantaneous  secondary 
combustion  (in  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus)  of  the 
inflammable  gases  evolved  by  the  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand 
the  production  of  the  small  pale  flame,  observed  when  Gun-cotton  is 
burned  in  more  highly  rarefied  air,  or  in  atmospheres  of  gases  which 
cannot  supply  oxygen  for  combustion,  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
generation  of  a  mixture  of  gases  (by  the  change  which  Gun-cotton 
undergoes  under  these  conditions)  which  contains  not  only  combustible 
bodies  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  but  also  a  proportion  of  oxidizing  gases 
(protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  even  oxygen)  ;  such  a  mixture,  having  self- 
combustible  properties,  will  receive  sufficient  heat  from  the  burning 
Gun-cotton  to  become  ignited,  except  when  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  change  takes  place  is  so  highly  rarefied  that  the  heat  is  immediately 
dissipated  and  the  gases  evolved  become  highly  attenuated,  as  already 
described. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  mechanical  state  of  the  Gun- 
cotton  (t.  e.  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  employed),  like  other 
variable  conditions  which  have  been  alluded  to,  will  greatly  influence 
the  nature  of  phenomena  observed,  when  this  substance  is  ignited  in 
air,  or  in  various  gases,  either  at  ordinary  or  diminished  pressures. 
This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  experimental  illustrations. 
It  has  been  stated  that  when  a  tuft  of  carded  Gun-cotton  is  ignited  in 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  coal  gas,  hydrogen,  and  other 
gases,  it  burns  only  with  a  pale  yellow  flame ;  this  flame,  when  fur- 
nished by  equal  quantities  of  Gun-cotton,  is  much  smaller  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  than  it  is,  for  example,  in  carbonic  acid ;  a 
fact  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  comparatively  very  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  generated  gases  when  hydrogen  is  used.  In  operating  with  pieces 
of  Gun-cotton  yam,  instead  of  employing  loose  tufts,  the  material,  when 
ignited  by  a  red-hot  wire  in  atmospheres  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  in 
carbonic  oxide,  burns  much  more  slowly  than  it  does  in  air  under  the 
same  conditions ;  and  its  combustion  is  accompanied  only  by  a  very 
small  jet  or  pointed  tongue  of  pale  flame,  which  is  thrown  out  in  a  line 
with  the  burning  extremities  of  the  piece  of  yarn.  In  the  same  way, 
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if  the  yarn  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  or  other  vessel,  through  which  those 
gases  are  circulating,  and  from  which  one  extremity  of  the  Gun-cotton 
protrudes,  when  the  latter  is  lighted  it  will  burn  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner only  until  it  reaches  the  opening  of  the  tube,  when  the  form  of 
combustion  will  at  once  be  changed  to  that  just  described.  If,  however, 
corresponding  experiments  are  made  in  atmospheres  of  hydrogen  or 
coal  gas,  the  Gun-cotton  yam  will  burn  in  the  slow  manner  described, 
but  only  for  a  very  brief  period  ;  indeed,  it  ceases  to  bum  at  all  almost 
instantaneously,  just  as  it  does  when  ignited  in  a  very  highly-rarefied 
atmosphere.  This  result  is  not  due  to  the  high  diffusive  powers  of  the 
gas  in  which  the  Gun-cotton  is  burned,  as  it  may  be  obtained  equally 
in  open  and  in  perfectly-dosed  vessels ;  it  can  therefore  only  be  as- 
cribed to  the  high  cooling  powers,  by  convection,  of  the  gases  employed. 
Pure  nitrogen,  as  stated  just  now,  allows  the  Gun-cotton  yam  to  burn 
in  the  slow  manner,  but  if  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  hydro- 
gen, it  arrests  the  combustion  of  the  material,  just  like  coal  gas  or  pure 
hydrogen. 

A  rapid  current  of  air  will  also  effect  the  transformation  of  the  com- 
bustion of  Gun-cotton  from  the  ordinary  to  the  slow  form,  if  the  yam 
be  enclosed  in  a  moderately  wide  glass  tube,  with  one  end  protruding 
from  the  tube,  so  that  it  may  be  inflamed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but 
unless  the  current  be  very  rapid,  an  explosive  mixture  of  air,  and  the 
inflammable  gases  generated  from  the  Gun-cotton,  may  be  produced  in 
the  tube,  and  become  ignited,  in  which  case  the  Gun-cotton  will  flash 
into  flame  instantaneously,  and  the  tube  will  be  shattered  by  the 
explosion.  If,  however,  a  long  piece  of  thin  Gun-cotton  yarn  be 
passed  through  a  small  narrow  glass  tube,  one  or  two  inches  long,  into 
which  it  fits  so  loosely  that  it  may  be  drawn  through  very  easily,  the 
change  in  the  form  of  combustion  is  effected  with  certainty,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  current  of  air.  When  the  Gun-cotton,  thus  arranged 
and  placed  upon  a  flat  surface,  is  inflamed  at  one  extremity,  it  bums 
as  usual  until  it  reaches  the  one  opening  of  the  tube  ;  the  slow  form  of 
combustion  then  takes  place  within  the  tube,  and  the  Gun-cotton  will 
continue  to  burn  in  the  slow  manner,  emitting  only  the  small  tongue 
of  flame,  after  the  combustion  has  reached  the  portion  of  yarn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tube,  which  will  be  entirely  burned  in  this  peculiar 
manner.  In  fact,  to  change  the  ordinary  into  the  slow  form  of  com- 
bustion of  the  Gun-cotton  yarn  in  open  air,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass 
a  piece  of  the  material  through  a  perforation  in  a  diaphragm  of  wood, 
card-board,  or  paper,  and  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon  a  flat  suHace  on  both 
sides  of  the  diaphragm.  The  Gun-cotton  will  bum  as  usual  upon 
one  side  of  the  screen,  until  its  combustion  reaches  the  perforation, 
when  the  large  bright  flame  will  vanish  and  the  Gun-cotton  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  screen  will  bum  in  the  slow  manner  to  the  end. 

The  two  last  experiments  show,  that  if  the  combustible  mixture  of 
gases,  evolved  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  Gun-cotton  when  it  is 
inflamed  in  open  air,  are  prevented,  even  for  the  briefest  space  of  time, 
from  completely  enveloping  the  burning  extremity  of  the  yam  or 
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twiBt ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  are  forced  for  an  instant  to  escape 
only  in  a  direct  line  with  the  burning  surface  of  Gun-cotton  from 
which  they  are  emitted,  those  particles  of  the  latter  which  are  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  burning  portion  cannot  be  raised  to  the 
temperature  necessary  for  their  rapid  and  more  complete  combustion, 
and  hence  the  gases  themselves  are  in  turn  not  supplied  with  sufficient 
heat  for  their  ignition.  Now,  as  the  gases  which  escape  unburned 
convey  away  a  very  large  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Gun-cotton,  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to 
continue  to  bum  otherwise  than  in  the  slow  and  imperfect  manner. 
If,  however,  a  flame  or  highly-heated  body  be  held  in  the  path  of  the 
gases  as  they  escape,  they  will  at  once  be  ignited  and  the  yam  will 
burst  into  the  ordinary  form  of  combustion.  The  correctness  of  this 
explanation  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  two  or  three  simple 
experiments.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  loose  or  open  Gun-cotton  yam  is 
employed  in  place  of  the  compact  material  which  fumishes  the 
results  just  described,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  cause 
the  rapid  combustion  to  pass  over  into  the  slow  form,  because  the 
escaping  gases  cannot  be  diverted  all  into  one  direction,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  prevented  from  transmitting  the  heat  necessary  for 
perfect  combustion  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  material.  Again, 
if  a  piece  of  the  compactly-twisted  Gun-cotton  yam,  placed  .upon  a 
flat  surface,  is  inflamed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  jet  of  air  is  then 
directed  in  a  line  with  the  Gun-cotton  so  as  to  meet  the  flame,  the 
latter  will  appear  to  be  blown  out,  though  the  cotton  still  bums ; 
in  fact,  the  burning  gases  are  prevented  for  an  instant  from  completely 
enveloping  the  extremity  of  the  Gun-cotton,  and  hence  the  combus- 
tion at  once  passes  from  the  quick  to  the  slow  form.  Conversely,  if, 
when  the  yam  has  been  made  to  burn  in  this  slow  manner,  a  very 
gentle  current  of  air  be  directed  against  the  burning  portion,  so  as  to 
force  back  upon  the  latter  the  gases  which  are  escaping,  thus  impeding 
the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat,  the  Gun-cotton  will  very  speedily  burst 
into  the  ordinary  form  of  combustion,  because,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  gases  are  almost  immediately  raised  to  the  temperature 
necessary  for  their  combustion.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  piece  of  the  yam 
placed  upon  a  board  be  made  to  bum  in  the  slow  manner,  and  one 
end  of  the  board  be  gradually  raised,  so  that  the  burning  extremity  of 
the  Gun-cotton  is  the  lowest,  the  latter  will  burst  into  flame  as  soon  as 
the  board  lias  been  raised  to  a  position  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the 
escaping  gases  flow  back  upon  the  burning  surface. 

The  slow  or  imperfect  form  of  combustion  may  be  at  once  induced 
in  the  compact  Gun-cotton  yam,  in  open  air,  by  applying  to  any  part 
of  the  Gun-cotton  a  source  of  heat  not  sufficiently  great  to  inflame  the 
gases  generated.  A  wire,  or  metal  rod,  heated  to  any  temperature 
between  135^  C.  to  just  below  visible  redness,  or  the  spark  of  a  thin 
piece  of  smouldering  string,  will  invariably  produce  the  result  described. 
Of  oouTse  this  effect,  like  most  of  the  phenomena  described,  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
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-Gun-cotton,  upon  the  relation  between  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  heat  applied  and  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  Gun-cotton,  and  upon 
other  conditions.  While  a  small  spark,  or  a  thin  platinum  wire  heated 
to  full  redness,  only  induces  slow  combustion  in  the  compact  Gun- 
cotton  yam,  a  thick  rod  of  iron,  heated  only  to  dull  redness,  will 
invariably  inflame  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  piece  of  open  yarn 
cannot  be  ignited  so  as  to  bum  in  the  slow  manner ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  compactly  the  Gun-cotton  is  twisted,  the  more 
superficial  is  the  slow  form  of  combustion  induced  in  it ;  indeed,  the 
Gun-cotton  may  be  rendered  so  compact  that  it  will  simply  smoulder 
in  open  air,  if  ignited  as  described,  leaving  a  considerable  carbonaceous 
residue ;  and  the  heat  resulting  from  this  most  imperfect  combustion 
will  sometimes  be  abstracted  by  the  escaping  gases  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  developed,  so  that  the  Gun-cotton  will  then  actually  cease  to 
bum,  even  in  open  air,  after  a  short  time. 

The  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  effect  of  heat  upon  Gun- 
cotton  may  be  modified,  so  as  even  to  produce  results  totally  opposite 
in  their  characters,  as  exemplified  by  some  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  described,  renders  it  easily  conceivable  that  this  material 
may  be  made  to  produce  the  most  varied  mechanical  efiecfs,  when 
applied  to  practical  purposes  ;  that  it  may  indeed  be  so  applied  as,  on 
the  one^hand,  to  dev elope  a  force,  very  gradual  in  its  action,  which  may 
be  directed  and  controlled  at  least  as  readily  as  that  obtained  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  made  to 
exert  a  violence  of  action  and  a  destructive  effect  far  surpassing  those 
of  which  gunpowder  is  susceptible.  The  results  arrived  at  in  Austria, 
which  show  that  Gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  produce  effects  from  three 
to  eight  times  greater  than  those  of  gunpowder,  cease  to  be  surprising 
after  a  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  this 
interesting  explosive  agent. 

The  products  obtained  by  the  explosion  of  Gun-cotton,  and  its 
decomposition  under  various  conditions,  have  as  yet  been  very 
imperfectly  studied,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  vary  in  their 
nature  almost  as  greatly  as  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  exposure 
of  the  material  to  heat  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  Gun-cotton  is  inflamed  in  the  open  air,  there  is  produced 
(in  addition  to  water,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen)  a 
considerable  proportion  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  gaseous 
mixture  assumes  a  red-brown  tinge,  and  becomes  very  acid  when  it 
mixes  with  air.  The  products  of  the  different  forms  of  imperfect 
combustion  which  Gun-cotton  has  been  described  as  susceptible  of 
undergoing,  are  undoubtedly  much  more  complex  in  their  character 
than  those  just  referred  to.  They  include  at  times  a  proportion  of 
some  substances,  not  yet  examined,  which  make  their  appearance  as  a 
white  vapour  or  smoke ;  cyanogen  can  readily  be  detected  in  all  the 
products  of  imperfect  combustion ;  the  proportion  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  generally  so  large  that  the  gaseous  product  becomes  very 
highly  coloured  when  mixed  with  air ;    peroxide  of  nitrogen  has  also 
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been  observed  in  some  instances ;  lastly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
products  occasionally  include  a  proportion  of  oxidizing  gases. 

The  products  which  have  just  been  alluded  to  are  the  results  of  the 
decomposition  of  Gun-cotton  either  at  ordinary  or  diminished  atmo- 
spheric pressures ;  when  the  explosion  of  the  material  is  effected  in  a 
confined  space,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  main  decomposition  takes 
place  under  pressure,  the  metamorphosis  which  the  material  undergoes 
is  of  a  more  simple  and  complete  character. 

It  has  been  found  by  Earolyi  that,  when  Gun-cotton  is  exploded 
by  voltaic  agency  in  a  shell  which  is  burst  by  the  explosion,  and  which 
is  enclosed  within  an  exhausted  chamber,  so  that  the  products  of  de- 
composition are  collected  without  danger,  the  results  obtained  under 
these  conditions  are  comparatively  simple  ;  the  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  chamber,  after  the  explosion,  showed  that  they  consisted  of  car- 
bonic acid  20*82  per  cent.,  carbonic  oxide  28*95,  nitrogen  12 '67, 
hydrogen  3-16,  marsh  gas  7  *  24,  water  25  *  34,  and  carbon  1  •  82.  The 
decontposition  of  Gun-cotton  under  these  conditions  (which  are  similar 
to  those  of  its  explosion  when  employed  as  a  destructive  agent)  appears, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attended  by  the  production  of  any  oxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  lecturer  found,  in  some  preliminary  experiments  made  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  of  Karolyi,  that  only  a  minute  proportion  of 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  was  produced.  These  results,  when  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  Gun-cotton  in  open  air  and 
rarefied  atmospheres,  show  that,  just  as  the  decomposition  of  this  ma- 
terial is  of  a  more  complicated  and  intermediate  character,  in  proportion 
as  its  combustion  is  rendered  imperfect  by  diminution  of  pressure  or 
other  circumstances,  so,  conversely,  the  change  which  it  undergoes  will 
be  the  more  simple,  and  its  conversion  into  gaseous  products  the  more 
complete,  the  greater  the  pressure,  beyond  normal  limits,  under  which 
it  is  exploded :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
generated  gases  upon  the  first  ignition  of  a  charge  of  Gun-cotton  (and 
consequently  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  confined  Gun-cotton  is  effected).  It  is  therefore  readily  intelligible 
that  the  notions  hitherto  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  the  very 
noxious  character  of  the  products  of  explosion  of  Gun-cotton  and  their 
powerfully  corrosive  action  upon  metals — based  as  these  notions  have 
been  upon  the  effects  observed  on  exploding  Gun-cotton  in  open  air — 
have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  results  of  actual  application 
of  Gun-cotton  to  artillery  and  other  purposes.  The  foregoing  con- 
siderations contribute,  moreover,  to  the  ready  explanation  of  the  fact, 
established  by  the  experiments  in  Austria,  that  the  destructive  effect 
of  Gun-cotton  is  greatly  increased,  within  certain  limits,  by  increasing 
the  resistance  which  the  products  of  explosion  have  to  overcome  before 
they  can  escape  into  the  air. 

The  conditions  (of  temperature,  pressure,  &c.)  which  influence  the 
nature  of  the  decomposition  of  Gun-cotton,  exert,  unquestionably,  a 
similar  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and 
upon  the  mechanical  effects  which  the  products  are  capable  of  exerting. 
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Obflervations  made  by  the  lectarer,  in  experiments  upon  the  ignition  of 
gunpowder  in  rarefied  atmospheres,  point  to  the  existence  of  products 
of  comparatively  complicated  character  among  those  found  by  the 
gradual  decomposition  of  that  material  under  the  conditions  described. 
The  earlier  investigations  (Gay-Lussac,  Chevreul,  &c.),  of  the  products 
of  explosion  of  gunpowder,  represent  these  as  being  of  a  very  simple 
character,  and  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that  gunpowder  is  converted 
essentially  by  its  explosion  into  carbonic  acid  (or  a  mixture  of  that 
gas  and  carbonic  oxide),  nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  But, 
more  recent  experimenters,  Bunsen  and  Schischkoff,  who  have  made  a 
very  elaborate  examination  of  the  products  which  they  obtained  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  represent  the  change  to  be  one  of  a  very 
complicated  character ;  fix  the  percentage  of  solid  substances  found  at 
a  much  hieher  figure  than  that  hitherto  accepted,  and  show  that  the 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  of 
these  products,  was  only  produced  in  very  small  proportion,  in  their 
experiments.  The  conditions  under  which  these  chemists  exploded  the 
gunpowder  did  not,  however,  correspond  at  all  in  their  character  to 
those  under  which  gunpowder  is  exploded  in  actual  practice,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  very  likely  to  furnish  results  greatly  at  variance 
with  those  produced  when  a  charge  of  powder  is  fired  in  a  gun,  a  shell, 
or  a  mine.  That  sulphide  of  potassium  is  abundantly  produced,  upon 
the  dischai^  of  a  fire-arm,  appears  beyond  doubt ;  it  may  be  readily 
detected  in  the  solid  matter  which  remains  in  the  barrel  near  the 
breech ;  it  may  be  found  deposited  in  considerable  quantity  near  the 
muzzle  of  the  arm,  and  there  appears  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  flash  of  flame,  observed  at  the  mouth  of  a  fire-arm  upon  its 
dischai^,  is  due  in  part  to  the  ignition,  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  air,  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  which  has  been  vapourized  by  the 
heat  of  the  explosion,  and  is  thus  mixed  with  the  escaping  gases. 

In  comparing  the  effects  of  Gun-cotton,  as  an  explosive  agent,  with 
those  of  gunpowder,  and  in  basing  theories,  with  regard  to  the  difference 
in  the  mechanical  effects  exerted  by  the  two,  upon  the  analytical  results 
of  the  products  of  their  explosion  which  have  been  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution ;  for  ex- 
ceptional results  cannot  form  any  sound  basis  for  correct  theories  or 
tenable  arguments.  It  can  only  lead  to  incorrect  conclusions,  which 
may  considerably  retard  the  thorough  investigation  of  a  most  important 
subject,  if  the  fiicts  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of,  that,  firstly^  the  condi- 
tions which  practically  influence  the  nature  of  the  products  of  the 
explosion  of  Gun-cotton  have  a  similar  influence  upon  the  change 
which  gunpowder  may  be  made  to  undergo ;  and  that,  secondly^  the 
effect  of  heat  upon  the  water  produced  by  decomposition  of  Gun-cot- 
ton, which  forms  so  important  an  element  in  the  action  of  this  explosive, 
has  most  probably  its  parallel,  to  no  unimportant  extent,  in  the  vapour- 
iang  effect  of  heat  upon  the  solids  (especially  upon  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium^ produced  in  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  These  are  matters 
whicn  demand  their  full  share  of  consideration  and  investigation,  before 
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it  oan  be  admitted  that  a  suffideat  explanation  of  the  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  the  effects  of  gunpowder  and  Gun-cotfon  exists  in 
the  assumption,  that  certain  products  of  decomposition  of  the  former 
must  be  regarded  entirely  as  waste  matter  in  the  material,  simply 
because  they  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  fact,  that  Gun- 
cotton  is  entirely  converted  into  gases  and  vapour  at  the  moment  of 
exphsian,  constitutes  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  advantages  which 
that  substance  possesses  over  gunpowder ;  but  it  is  premature,  at  pre- 
sent, to  assume,  in  comparing  the  action  of  the  two  substances,  that 
only  thirty-two  (or  even  sixty)  per  cent.  *of  gunpowder  exist  as  gas  or 
vapour,  at  the  moment  of  its  explosion. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  investigations  which  are  now  being 
actively  pursued  upon  the  true  chemical  effects  produced  in  the  ex- 
plosion both  of  Gun-cotton  and  Gunpowder,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  attend  their  employment  in  practice,  will  aid  materially 
in  furnishing  the  correct  data  so  essential  for  a  thorough  and  impartial 
comparison  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  these  two  explosive  agents. 

[F.  A.  A.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  22,  1864. 

CoiiONKi.  SiK  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  John  S.  Blackie,  M.A. 

or  THR  UNIVSBSITT  OV  XDIKBURQH. 

On  the  Spartan  Constitution  and  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  Lycurgus, 

The  peculiar  institutions  and  laws  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Lycurgus — in  some  respects  a  winder  and  a  problem  to  the  ancients 
themselves— have  in  recent  times  received  a  very  full  and  detailed 
discussion  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany 
and  England.  Foremost  among  these,  of  course,  is  to  be  mentioned 
Ottfried  MuUer,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Dorians ;  then,  particularly, 
the  historico-archeeological  disquisitions  of  C.  F.  Hermann  and  Schce- 
mann  ;  with  the  admirable  summing-up  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions in  the  historical  works  of  Curtlus  and  Duncker.  In  our  own 
country,  after  the  solid  and  substantial  substructure  of  Thirlwall, 
ground  was  broken  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  views  there  set  forth  were  carefully  sifted,  and  the  whole 
question  stated  with  complete  originality  and  independence  by  the  late 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  in  an  essay  in  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum.     After  this,  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great 
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hiBtorical  work,  propounded  his  views  on  the  Spartan  institutions 
generally,  with  great  originality  and  boldness,  and  specially  on  the 
uunous  Agrarian  laws.  After  such  labours  of  such  men,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  we  should  have  now  arrived  at  some  certain  and 
indisputable  conclusions,  on  which  those  who  read  Aristotle,  Isocrates, 
and  Xenophon  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  could  only  have  very 
misty  apprehensions.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  discourse,  accordingly, 
shortly  to  review  the  results  which,  in  this  most  interesting  field  of 
archffiological  research,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at ;  and  in  doing  so 
the  method  which  I  shall  adopt  is  to  state  shortly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  undisputed  points  in  reference  to  the  Spartan  Constitution — that  is, 
such  points  as  all  welHnstructed  scholars,  being  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  not  hunters  after  novelty,  are  now  agreed  on ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  discuss  in  detail  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  which  is  still  lying  under  the  severe  ordeal  of 
Mr.  Grote's  sceptical  reprobation,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  as  undisputed  among  European  scholars. 
Among  the  undisputed  points  I  notice  the  following  : 

1.  The  political  constitution  of  Sparta  was  a  broad  aristocracy, 
limited  to  some  extent  by  regal  rights  and  usages,  but  in  no  degree 
modified  by  popular  influence  in  the  modem,  or  even  in  the  Roman  or 
Athenian,  sense  of  that  term.  By  a  broad  aristocracy,  I  mean  a  large 
corporation  of  privileged  proprietors,  varying  from  10,000  to  2,000, 
with  a  monopoly  of  political  power,  exercised  indeed  by  different  indi- 
viduals in  different  degrees,  but  altogether  exclusive  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  who  were  politically  null,  as  much,  or  rather  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  unenfranchised  class  in  this  country,  because  they 
were  in  no  sense  recognized  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  were 
never  appealed  to  even  in  the  most  distant  way,  and  had  no  influence 
of  any  kind  in  public  affairs.  This  broad  aristocracy  was,  in  fact,  the 
whole  Spartan  people,  who,  as  Dr.  Arnold  properly  expressed  it, 
were  "a  nation  of  nobles,*' — a  brotherhood  of  privileged  warriors, 
permanently  encamped  in  a  country  whose  native  population  they 
treated  as  a  nullity,  as  much  as  the  laity  is  ignored  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Romish  Church.  The  only  limitation  to  which  the  great  power 
of  this  aristocracy  was  subject,  is  found  in  the  influence  of  the  kings ; 
and  this,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  great  element  of  religion,  and 
the  important  functions  of  war,  must,  when  assisted  by  the  weight  of 
personal  character,  have  often  been  considerable.  Nevertheless, 
monarchy  in  Lacedeemon,  weakened  as  it  was  by  the  general  strength 
and  breadth  of  the  aristocracy,  and  also  by  the  early  splitting  of  the 
undivided  Homeric  kingship  into  two — itself  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  old  aristocracy — never  could  have  been  in  a 
position  to  stamp  a  permanently  distinctive  character  on  the  constitu- 
tion.. Its  proper  type  always  was  aristocracy  :  a  ^'  close,  unscrupulous, 
and  well -obeyed  oligarchy"  according  to  Mr.  Grote,  if  any  person 
prefers  that  phraseology. 

2.  The  Spartan  privileged  class — that  is,  the  whole  Spartan  people, 
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8o  fiur  as  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  ooDcerned — were  wont  to  meet 
for  the  maoaKement  of  public  affairs  in  two  bodies  :  the  one  general, 
called  dxxXrjaria,  of  which  the  members,  though  select  as  respects  the 
whole  population,  might  be  called  a  $ri[^os  or  ^Xi/So^,  as  respects  the 
more  select  body  chosen  out  of  their  members ;  the  other  the  yc^oucr/a, 
or  senate  of  elders,  an  elective  body  chosen  by  the  general  mass  from 
the  members  of  their  own  body,  of  the  greatest  social  weight  and 
influence,  being  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  This  ye^ovcria  may 
just  be  regarded  as  a  standing  committee'  of  the  privileged  classes, 
constantly  renovated  from  the  general  mass  by  a  law  of  merit  and 
seniority,  and  entrusted  with  the  exclusive  right  of  discussing  all 
important  public  questions,  and  proposing  all  legislative  measures  in 
the  first  place.  In  this  body,  therefore, — as  any  person  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  political  machinery  will  at  once  divine 
— lay  the  real  power  of  the  government  in  Lacedsemon  :  at  least  when 
the  constitution  acted  normally,  and  was  not  disturbed,  as  it  was 
liable  to  be,  either  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ephors — of  which 
anon — or  by  the  preponderant  personality  of  an  energetic  monarch* 
As  for  the  larger  assembly-  the  iTcxAijo'/a,  though  by  the  theory  of  the 
constitution  possessing  the  supreme  power  in  the  last  resort — exactly 
after  the  Homeric  type,  so  familiarly  known  from  the  amusing  scene  in 
Iliad  II. — ^yet  it  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  Spartan  politics, 
and  makes  little  figure  in  Greek  history,  manifestly  because  its  interests 
and  feelings  were  represented  by  its  own  best  members,  who  regularly 
passed  into  the  yepou<rta  at  the  very  age  when  their  weight  as  public 
counsellors  had  reached  its  acme.  An  opposition  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Spartan  privileged  class,  such  as  exists  in  our  country 
between  the  house  of  commons  and  the  house  of  lords,  never  did 
exist,  and  never  could  exist ;  because  the  Spartan  lower-house  was  in 
fact  a  house  of  nobles,  and  the  upper-house  was  only  a  select  standing- 
committee  of  the  lower-house.  Anything,  therefore,  like  popular  or 
democratic  assemblies,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  anything  like  hostile 
parties  within  the  mass  of  the  governing  body,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
popular  measures,  popular  eloquence,  and  champions  of  popular 
rights,  was  altogether  unknown  in  Sparta.  In  this  regard,  Professor 
Curtius  does  not  overstate  the  matter  when  he  says  that,  ^'  though 
the  Spartan  people  had  no  laws  or  public  measures  of  any  kind  thrust 
upon  them  without  their  concurrence,  yet,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not 
govern  ;  they  were  governed."  For  this  reason,  in  the  annals  of  their 
public  life  we  hear  of  no  Olympian  Pericles,  no  brilliant  Alcibiades,  no 
impetuous  Demades,  no  terrible  Demosthenes,  not  even  a  correct  and 
polished,  well-balanced,  well-washed,  well-anointed,  well-combed,  well^ 
brushed,  and  altogether  well-bred  Isocrates.  They  had  no  political 
literature. 

The  ephors,  who,  like  the  Roman  tribunes,  from  small  beginnings 
rose  to  a  power  that  often  overshadowed  the  kings,  and  even  over- 
rode the  senate,  have  a  very  mysterious  aspect  to  the  student  who 
first  begins   to  look   into   the   details  of   the  Spartan    government 
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machine.  But,  on  a  little  oonsideratioD,  now  that  all  the  available 
evidence  has  been  carefully  collected,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  extraordinary 
authority  which,  at  certain  periods,  they  exercised  in  public  affairs. 
The  ephoralty  arose  from  the  necessity  of  providing  a  field  for  the 
eno^es  of  ambitious  and  adventurous  young  Spartans  in  the  time 
of  peace.  The  law  that  no  person  should  become  a  senator  till  the 
ripe  and  safe  age  of  sixty,  was  for  purposes  of  aristocratic  conserva* 
tion  unquestionably  a  very  wise  one.  But  even  in  the  most  firmly- 
compacted  aristocracies  there  are  combustible  and  explosive  elements 
which  must  be  provided  for ;  and  these  elements  exist  nowhere  so 
strong  as  in  the  hearts  of  young  men  of  talent  and  energy.  Now,  in 
our  country,  the  house  of  commons  presents  exactly  the  sort  of 
arena  which  is  best  adapted  at  once  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  test 
the  capacity  of  such  active  spirits.  But  in  Sparta,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  iKKXritria  could  perform  no  such  functions ;  therefore,  instead  of 
public  spealdng  and  parliamentary  tactics,  a  sort  of  overseership  and 
censorship— -first  in  smaller,  and  then  gradually  extending  to  more  im- 
portant matters-— was  laid  open  to  the  adventurous  and  ambitious  among 
the  young  Spartans,  in  which  field  of  executive  activity  they  might  blow 
off  Uieir  dangerous  steam  in  time  of  peace,  and  feel  that  they  wielded 
a  power  in  certain  matters  which  not  even  the  king  or  the  senate  could 
treat  with  contempt.  A  free  career  being  thus  laid  open  to  the  young 
men  and  the  less  influential  aristocracy,  the  IxicXriala  was  in  all 
respects  qualified  to  play  that  acquiescent  and  innocent  part  which  it 
played  in  Spartan  history.  It  became,  in  fact,  politically  null ;  not 
because  it  had  no  rights,  but  because  there  was  no  need  for  exercising 
its  rights.  In  this  way  it  came  about  that  Sparta,  for  the  space  of 
four  hundred  years,  exhibited  to  wondering  Greece  the  most  notable 
example  of  a  stable  conservative  government,  without  any  disturbing 
opposition,  that  ancient  history  knew.  In  fact,  with  such  a  perfectly 
satisfied  broad  aristocracy,  if  there  was  at  any  time  any  opposition  to 
the  government,  it  arose  either  in  the  shape  of  absolute  mutiny  and 
revolt  among  the  helots,  and  unrecognized  subject-classes,  or  in  the 
shape  of  conspiracy  amongst  some  of  the  Spartans  proper,  who  had 
lost  their  franchise  by  default,  that  is,  either  by  not  having  conformed 
to  the  social  regulations  of  Lycurgns,  or  by  not  possessing  the  necessary 
property  qualification,  and  who  were  therefore  no  longer  Sfiotoi — 
peers  among  peers.  Of  such  a  conspiracy  we  have  a  well-known 
example  in  the  case  of  Cinadon,  which  took  place  at  the  commence - 
mens  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus,  B.C.  398.  The  proceedings  connected 
with  the  quashing  of  these  mutinies  and  conspiracies  reveal  to  us  the 
weak  point  of  the  Spartan  government.  A  numerous  subject-popula- 
tion, absolutely  without  political  rights,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear, 
and  is  kept  in  check,  partly  by  that  unity  of  counsel  and  action 'which 
belongs  to  all  well-organized  governing  bodies,  partly  by  a  system  of 
secret  police,  and  secret  execution,  in  that  arbitrary  form  which  is  always 
the  plague-spot  of  the  government  which  employs  it,  and  which,  in  the 
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ease  of  Sparta,  was  distiBguished  by  acta  of  bold  unacrapulouaiieaa 
and  oold*blooded  atrocity,  surpassed  by  Dothing  that  modem  records 
present  in  the  annals  of  Home,  Naples,  Paris,  or  Madrid. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see,  that  notwithstanding  the  confes- 
sedly ben^cial  effect  of  the  severe  physical  and  moral  training  to 
which  the  yoong  Spartans  were  subjected,  the  results  of  their  political 
system  were  not  such  as  to  present  a  pur^y  aristocratic  government  in 
a  particularly  attractive  light.  The  Spartan  system  made  good  sol- 
diers, drilled  and  maintained  in  notable  efficiency,  a  small  people  of 
privileged  proprietors  supported  by  their  swords ;  but  it  altogether 
fiiiled  to  produce  a  great  people.  In  external  form  only,  to  the  super- 
ficial eye^he  Spartan  constitution  exhibits  that  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment composed  of  the  three  necessary  elements  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  which  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  looked  on  as  the  best  pos* 
sible  government ;  but  there  was,  in  reality,  no  people,  no  liberty,  no 
movement,  and  no  enterprise.  What  we  find  instead  of  a  great,  strong, 
free,  and  happy  people,  is  a  very  manly  and  vigorous,  severely-trained , 
well-disciplined,  and  thoroughly  effective  aristocracy  ;  but  an  aristo- 
cracy altogether  unfit  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  territorial  limits  within 
which  it  grew  up,  and  no  more  qualified  to  produce  the  highest  type 
of  cultivated  humanity,  than  the  institutions  of  Plato's  paper  republic, 
the  red  tape  and  pipe-clay  ordinances  of  Berlin  bureaucracy,  or  the 
religious  exercises  of  a  Jesuits'  College  in  Madrid  or  Rome. 

So  much  seems  undisputed.  I  shall  now  notice  two  points  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  Spartan  political  and  social  organization, 
which,  considering  the  weighty  names  who  have  advocated  opposite 
views  in  regard  to  them,  must  be  looked  on  as  yet  sub  judiee  in  the 
world  of  learned  research.  The  first  of  these  points  relates  to  the  true 
nature  and  character  of  those  Spartans  who  were  called  ofwioiy  Equals 
or  Peers.  With  regard  to  these,  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
^  Philological  Review '  (vol.  ii.  p.  €^),  has  advanced  a  theory  that  they 
were  in  all  probability  '^  an  aristocratical  class  within  the  body  of  the 
Spartans  who  were  much  employed  in  public  offices,  and  had  mat  in- 
fluence with  the  government,  originally,  perhaps,  selected  for  their 
merit ;  and  afterwards  their  rank  became  hereditary."  This  theory 
has  been  controverted  by  Professor  Schoemann,  in  an  able  paper  in  his 
Opuscula  Academica :  and  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
ment, I  shall  only  here  state  generally,  that  the  passages  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  these  o/iocoi  in  the  Greek  classics,  are  few  and 
incidental,  and  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  them  all,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  in  the  existing 
authorities  for  the  theory  advanced  by  the  learned  English  statesman  : 
and  that,  if  we  take  the  evidence  as  we  have  it,  without  adding  to  it  in 
the  way  of  conjecture,  we  must  just  simply  say  that  the  peers  were  all 
the  Spartans  who  had  not  lost  their  property  or  other  qualification. 
Equality,  indeed,  and  a  sort  of  democracy  within  themselves,  was  an 
essential  characteristic  of  societv  in  Sparta — laovofila  and  ItifioKparia 
vapa  tr^tTi  in  the  very  words  of  Isocrates  (Panath.  270  c.) ;  and  the 
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fonnatioD  of  a  class  of  superior  hereditary  privileged  peers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  the  strongest 
reasons,  in  the  face  of  the  plain  presumptions  to  the  contrary,  arising 
out  of  the  whole  constitution  of  oligarchy  in  Sparta. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  disputed  points  of  the  Spartan 
social  organization  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Agrarian  Laws.  On 
this  subject  the  great  English  historian  of  Greece,  Mr.  Grote,  has 
lately  advanced  a  theory,  which,  as  it  runs  counter  not  only  to  all  the 
ancient  authorities,  but  to  the  weight  of  learned  opinion  in  Germany, 
well  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  English  scholars ;  the  more 
so  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  weight  justly  due  to  that  learned 
gentleman's  authority  has  had  a  tendency  to  procure  a  ready  admission 
to  certain  brilliant  sceptical  novelties,  enunciated  by  him,  in  quarters 
where  a  decided  opposition,  on  strong  conservative  principles,  was  rather 
to  have  been  expected  ;  and  thus  the  student  of  ancient  history  comes 
suddenly  upon  the  somewhat  singular  phenomenon,  that  on  one  point 
at  least  of  Hellenic  research,  while  such  Teutonic  excavators  as 
Ottfried  Muller,  C.  T.  Hermann,  Scboemann,  Curtius,  and  Dilncker 
are  marshalled  on  the  side  of  ancient  tradition  and  authority,  in 
Oxford  a  learned  professor  of  ancient  history*  can  declare  that  Mr. 
Grote  has  proved,  with  '*  irresistible  force,"  that  all  we  have  hitherto 
been  taught  of  Agrarian  laws  in  ancient  Sparta  is  a  hallucination 
and  a  dream.  The  two  nations  thus  appear  to  be  changing  sides ; 
the  compatriots  of  Niebuhr  have  become  historical  conservatives, 
while  the  countrymen  of  Clinton  seem  eager  to  blow  away  early 
history  into  symbolism  and  myth.  The  mere  suddenness  and  complete-' 
ness  of  this  rebound  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  matter  had  not 
been  duly  sifted,  and  that  Mr.  Grote's  theory  has  been  received  more 
from  the  weight  due  to  his  authority,  than  from  an  impartial  consi- 
deration of  the  evidence.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me;  and  it  shall 
be  my  object  in  what  remains  of  this  discourse  to  state  in  detail  the 
real  significance  of  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  how  far 
they  are  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the  ingenious,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  baseless  theory  of  Mr.  Grote.  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that 
when  I  speak  of  Agrarian  laws  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Lycurgean 
organization,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  legislator  introduced 
these  laws  for  the  first  time  any  more  than  he  introduced  the  kingship 
or  the  senate.  It  belongs  to  God  to  create ;  the  highest  of  mortsd 
legislators  can  only  use  existing  materials.  All  I  say  is,  that,  on  a  due 
consideration  of  all  the  ancient  authorities,  which  are  our  only  safe 
guides  in  this  matter,  Agrarian  laws  must  be  acknowledged  as,  from 
the  earliest  times,  part  and  parcel  of  that  singular  social  organization 
which  bore  the  name  of  Lycurgus.  In  Lycurgus,  as  a  man  and  a  law- 
giver, and  not  as  a  myth,  a  symbol,  or  an  indefinite  somebody  or 
anybody,  for  reasons  that  I  cannot  here  state  at  length,  I  most 
potently  believe ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  to 
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maintain  that  all  the  characteristic  Spartan  laws  and  oastoms  on  which 
his  name  was  stamped,  really  proceeded  originally  from  him  ;  much 
less  that  we  are  bound  to  accept,  as  his  actual  scheme,  every  minute 
detail  of  his  legislation  as  presented  to  us  in  the  highly-finished,  or  as 
we  might  say,  cunningly-cooked,  accounts  of  late  historians. 

Let  us  now  examine  Mr.  Grote's  position.  His  denial  of  the 
Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  as  an  historical  fact,  proceeds  mainly  on  the 
assertion,  that  while  these  laws  are  either  ignored  or  contradicted  by  all 
the  earlier  and  more  trustworthy  witnesses,  they  are  asserted  only  by 
one  or  two  recent  and  less  creditable  authorities.  This  statement  of 
the  case  is  certainly  very  plausible.  It  is  pretty  much  as  if  he  had 
said,  all  .the  eye-witnesses  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  in  question, 
only  hearsay  asserts  it.  But  the  nature  of  the  existing  authorities 
does  not  allow  us  to  dispose  of  the  question  in  this  way.  There  are 
no  eye-witnesses  in  the  case:  the  oldest  cited,  viz,  Plato,  lived  at 
least  four  hundred  years  after  the  great  Spartan  lawgiver ;  and  in  such 
circumstances  mere  priority  in  point  of  date  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
outweigh  other  and  more  material  considerations.  Nay,  even  in  a 
common  question  of  legal  evidence,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  the  mere 
nearness  of  a  witness  to  the  time  in  which  a  disputed  fact  took  place, 
will  not  of  itself  be  able  to  secure  to  his  testimony  any  peculiar  pre- 
ference. I  shall,  therefore,  adopt  what  appears  to  me  the  more  true 
method  of  stating  the  evidence  in  an  historical  question  of  this  kind.  I 
shall  first  cite  those  authors  who  give  a  distinct  and  deliberate  testi- 
mony to  the  Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  and  then  inquire  how  far  their 
evidence  is  contradicted  by  any  testimony  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  Polybius,  a  Greek,  a  native  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  living  in  the  times  immediately  following  the  Agrarian  agitations 
of  the  famous  Spartan  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  Of  his  weight  and 
judgment  in  political  matters  no  one  ever  expressed  a  doubt ;  and  his 
testimony  to  the  existence  of  equal  allotments  of  land  in  Sparta,  as 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  elements  of  the  Lycurgean  legislation,  is 
given  in  a  passagn  (vl.  45.)  where  he  expressly  discusses  political  con- 
stitutions, and  draws  a  direct  contrast  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan 
systems  on  this  very  point.  A  more  valuable  witness,  therefore,  ou 
such  a  matter,  could  not  be  cited.  Then  we  have  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Lyeurgus,  —  an  author  whom  it  is  easy  to  call  an  *<  old 
wife,"  but  who,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  best-read  men  of  his  day, 
and  a  man  of  remarkable  good  sense  and  sound  judgment.  No 
doubt  Ue  tells  many  stories  which,  like  all  historical  anecdotes,  may 
have  been  improved  in  the  telling,  or  even  invented  to  *  illustrate 
popular  opinion  :  unquestionably  also,  his  philosophy  of  history,  exhi- 
biting the  whole  Spartan  constitution  as  jumping  ready-made  out  of 
the  brain  of  Lyeurgus,  is  far  from  profound ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  he  has  ever  given  false  representations  of  great  historical 
characters,  or  lightly  stated  any  important  historical  fact.  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  convinced,  that  before  he  sat  down  to  write  his  life  of 
Lyeurgus,   he    had  read  Aristotle's  famous  work  wtpi  woXiniA  now 
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lost;  and  that  the  very  distinct  evidence  given  by  him  as  to  the 
Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  must  be  regarded  not  as  his  testimony  merely, 
but  a$  ike  restdt  of  the  whole  mass  of  historical  evidence^  including^  of 
course,  Aristotle,  which  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject.  And  here  we 
must  observe,  that  in  talking  of  the  Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  matter,  which,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  figment,  as 
Mr.  Grote  will  have  it,  must  have  been  as  well  known  in  ancient 
Greece  as  it  is  in  modem  Europe,  that  the  government  of  the  Bomish 
church  is  monarchical,  and  that  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  democracy 
is  represented  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  Facts  of  this  kind 
are  far  too  deep-fixed  in  their  roots,  and  far  too  wide-spread  in  their 
branches,  to  be  either  invented  or  ignored.  If  they  are  invented,  they 
will  not  be  believed ;  if  they  are  believed,  it  is  because  they  cannot  be 
ignored.  To  me,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  two  such  writers  as 
Polybius  and  Plutarch,  expressly  handling  the  subject,  and  summing 
up  as  they  do  the  whole  historical  tradition  of  antiquity,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  Agrarian  laws  in  ancient  Sparta, 
although  they  were  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  Isocratcs,  in  his  Panathenaic  oration,  where  a 
contrast  is  distinctly  drawn  between  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  insti- 
tutions, talks  expressly  (270  c.)  of  the  equality  of  lots  in  land,  which 
characterized  the  Dorians  when  they  first  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
f^i  X^^Q  ^c  irpocitKu  iaoy  ex^"'  tKairroy ;  and  Plato,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  laws  (684  d.)  manifestly  alludes  to  the  same  state  of 
things.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  historians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  asserting  or  implying  the 
state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  distribution  of  land  in  Sparta, 
which  Mr.  Grote,  with  such  'irresistible  force,"  is  said  to  have 
disproved.  What,  then,  are  the  authorities  by  which  we  are  called  on 
to  consider  that  he  has  successfully  rebutted  the  weight  of  the  positive 
evidence  just  adduced  ?  His  great  authority,  manifestly,  more  narrowly 
looked  at,  in  fact,  his  only  authority,  is  Aristotle — a  name  heavy 
enough,  perhaps,  to  outweigh  all  others,  if  only  it  shall  turn  out  that, 
in  the  present  case,  his  evidence  has  been  duly  sifted  and  justly 
weighed.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  great  philosopher's  great 
book  Ilepc  Ilo\iT€i&y  on  ^^  political  constitutions,"  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  contained  a  detailed  account  of  Spartan  laws  and  customs, 
exists,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  more :  and  we  have  only  his  work 
on  the  theory  of  politics,  in  which  some  points  of  the  Spartan  polity 
are  incidentally  discussed.  These  discussions  occur  principally  in  the 
Second  Book ;  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Grote  finds  a  notable  passage 
(ii.  6)  asserting  not  the  equality,  but  the  extraordinary  and  abnormal 
inequality,  of  property  in  the  Spartan  territory.  Now,  in  order  to 
understand  this,  we  must  consider  carefully  the  whole  plan  and  scope 
of  the  book  on  Politics,  and  interpret  the  Second  Book  with  reference 
to  that  plan.  The  work  is  purely  a  theoretical  investigation,  with  the 
view  of  discovering  the  hpiorii  xoXiTtia,  or  what  we  call  4ihe  '^  ideal  com*' 
monwealth : "  and  in  order  to  give  a  proper  starting-point  for  such 
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an  investigation,  the  philosopher  iias  to  prove  in  the  first  place  that  no 
best  republic  already  exists  either  in  theory  or  fact :  that  the  intellec- 
tual projections  of  Plato  and  the  realized  work  of  Lycurgus  are  equally 
at  fault ;  and  therefore  that  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  are  not 
foreclosed ;  he  may  safely  go  on  reasoning  out  the  scheme  of  a  best 
polity,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  eu^um  agere.  This  chi^ 
racter  of  the  Second  Book  sufficiently  explains  its  somewhat  ungracious 
attitude,  that  of  systematic  fault-finding.  He  has  merely  to  show  that 
the  various  constitutions  which  he  passes  under  review  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  proved  to  be  failures  in  certain  points ;  and  his  case  is 
made  out.  Accordingly,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  he  sets  himself, 
what  he  does  with  manifest  gusto  as  an  Athenian,  to  pick  holes  in  the 
coat  of  Lycurgus ;  and  has  no  difficulty  in  finding,  that  the  Spartan 
women,  so  often  celebrated  for  their  patriotism  and  their  domestic 
virtues,  are  in  fact  the  most  extravagant,  the  most  blushless,  and  the 
most  domineering  ladies  In  Greece ;  and  that  the  lands,  instead  of  being 
fairly  divided,  are  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  proprietors 
(which  accumulation  all  the  ancient  philosophers  looked  on  as  a  great 
social  evil),  and  these  proprietors  principally  women.  And  in  account- 
ing for  this  abnormal  state  of  things,  he  goes  on  to  accuse  the  legis- 
lator of  inconsistency,  in  having  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  landed 
property  by  testament,  while  he  forbade  it  by  sale  inter  vivos.  Now 
this  whole  way  of  stating  the  matter,  not  only  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
deny,  but  rather  plainly  to  imply,  the  existence  of  an  equal  division  of 
landed  property  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spartan  ascendancy.  The 
Stagyrite  speaks  in  this  whole  book  of  what  Sparta  had  become  in  his 
day,  not  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus.  He  did  not  require 
to  tell  his  readers  what  everybody  knew,  that  since  the  days  of  Lysan- 
der,  Sparta  was  no  more  what  it  had  been  under  Lycurgus,  than 
king  Solomon  of  Palestine  was  like  Joshua  or  Gideon.  Whatever 
Lycurgus  might  have  wished  to  make  of  Lacedsemon,  he  had  not  achieved 
it :  the  boasted  Spartan  constitution,  which  Plato  and  Xenophon  had 
lauded,  was  a  manifest  failure :  and  whoever  felt  inclined  to  set  up 
that  as  a  model  of  the  hpitrrri  xoXirsia  was  contradicted  by  the  strong 
staring  fact,  worth  a  whole  waggon  of  arguments. 

The  evidence  of  Aristotle  being  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  G rote's  case 
on  the  authorities,  according  to  my  judgment,  completely  breaks  down. 
The  other  witnesses  whom  he  cites,  either  say  nothing  at  all  on  the 
point,  or  say  something  quite  difierent  from  what  Mr.  Grote  supposes. 
That  there  occurs  occasional  mention  of  rich  men  in  Sparta,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  Spartan  magnates,  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  might  have  acquired  wealth 
in  various  ways,  altogether  independently  of  the  original  equality  of 
the  landed  lots,  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
depended.  The  mere  silence  of  Herodotus  in  a  passage  (lib.  i.)^ 
where  he  is  only  mentioning  Lycurgus  in  the  most  incidental  way,  can 
have  no  weight;  and  the  defects  in  the  slight  treatise  of  Xenophon 
are  so  manifest,  that  any  mere  omissions  can  prove  nothing.     The 
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testimony  of  Isocrates  in  another  passage  of  the  oiation  already  quoted 
(287-6),  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  question  ;  for  there  the 
orator  is  talking  not  of  the  original  tenure  of  landed  property  under 
the  Lycurgean  institutions,  but  of  the  freedom  of  Sparta,  during  a 
long  course  of  four  hundred  years,  from  violent  Agrarian  revolutions 
and  other  social  convulsions — a  freedom  to  be  attributed  principally, 
after  the  general  conservative  character  of  the  government,  to  that 
original  equality  in  the  division  of  property  which  rendered  future 
Agrarian  agitation  unnecessary. 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  the  result  of  our  examination 
manifestly  is,  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence  whatever  against  the 
Spartan  Agrarian  laws ;  and  if  Mr.  Crete's  sceptical  rejection  is  to  be 
accepted,  it  must  be  based  on  grounds  of  internal  improbability,  which 
render  all  external  assertion  superfluous.  It  remains  now  that  we  look 
at  the  matter  shortly  from  this  point  of  view. 

Ag^rian  laws  have  not  been  fashionable  in  modem  times — least  of 
all  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  contrary  to  our  British  instinct  of 
individual  liberty,  and  our  national  habit  of  leaving  no  more  power 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government. 
We  are  apt  to  look  upon  them,  consequently,  as  either  ideal  or  revo- 
lutionary ;  but  though  some  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
history  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  by  interpreting  the  past  through  the 
present,  nothing  could  lead  to  gpreater  mistakes  in  the  philosophy  of 
ancient  social  life,  than  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  all  respects  like 
our  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  respects  it  was 
as  much  as  possible  unlike.  It  is  in  the  contrasts,  not  in  the  identities, 
which  ancient  history  presents,  that  great  part  both  of  its  charm,  and  of 
its  instructive  virtue,  consists.  The  ancient  Dalmatians,  we  are  told  by 
Strabo  (vii.  815),  made  a  general  re-division  of  their  lands  every  eighth 
year.  Are  we  to  disbelieve  this,  merely  because  such  an  agrarian  cus- 
tom appears  to  us  altogether  preposterous,  unjust,  and  impolitic  ?  If 
so,  we  must  take  up  David  Hume's  position,  and  believe  nothing,  how- 
ever well  attested,  that  is  contrary  to  the  results  of  that  very  undefined 
range  of  induction  which  we  call  our  experience.  We  shall,  therefore, 
say  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 'the  idea  that  an  ancient  legis- 
lator may  have  assigned  his  citizens  equal  lots  of  land,  however  much 
such  a  measure  may  be  contrary  to  £nglish  instincts  and  modem  prac- 
tices. And  if  we  look  at  the  real  position  of  the  Dorians  as  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  invaders  encamped  in  a  hostile  country  which 
they  held  in  subjugation,  we  shall  see  the  strongest  argument  in  fiivour 
of  the  existence  of  an  Agrarian  law  such  as  was  popularly  attributed 
to  Lycurgus.  An  uncontradicted  tradition  asserts  that  after  conquering 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  position  of  the  Dorians  was  for  a  considerable 
period  extremely  uncomfortable.  They 'had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing their  ground.  Now,  in  such  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  to-the  common  cause  than  those  feuds  and  jealousies  among 
themselves  which  are  wont  to  arise  from  an  unequal  distribution  of 
property.     As  a  nation  of  warriors,  who  had  acquired  this  new  terri- 
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tcury  by  the  sword,  they  had  been  exposed  to  common  perils,  and  were 
entitled  to  a  common  reward.  But  against  this  law  of  equal  national 
right  to  the  conquered  territory,  the  cupidity  and  violeuce  of  Indi- 
vid aal  chiefs  would  no  doubt  prevail ;  and  the  discontent  hereby  caused 
would  breed  exactly  that  state  of  public  danger,  in  which  the  safety  of  all 
would  be  consult^  by  giving  an  unlimited  power  of  arbitration  to 
some  influential  person  on  whom  all  could  rely.  Such  a  national 
arbiter  in  matters  between  debtor  and  creditor,  within  the  strictly  his- 
torical period,  was  Solon,  in  Athens;  such  an  arbiter,  specially  in 
reference  to  landed  property,  I  conceive  Lycurgus  to  have  been 
when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the  Agrarian  laws.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  think  myself  bound  to  inquire  into  the  probable  correctness 
of  the  details  of  these  laws  as  given  by  Plutarch  ;  but  *the  fact  itself 
carries  with  it  all  the  probability  that  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  ancient  mind  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  212, 
English),  and  the  analogy  of  certain  well-known  facts  in  modern 
history  can  confer.  The  secularization  of  church  lands  at  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  law  of  succession  to  landed  property  then  established, 
operated  practically  as  an  Agrarian  law,  tending  both  to  prevent 
immense  accumulations  of  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  to 
create  among  the  newly-constituted  proprietors,  a  broad,  permanent 
interest  in  the  new  state  of  things.  An  Agrarian  law  of  a  different 
kind  was  that  carried  out  by  Baron  Stein  in  Prussia,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  national  humiliation  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1808.  On  the  whole,  I  am  so  far  from  seeing  any  improbability  in  the 
alleged  equality  of  lots,  which,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  characterized  the  Spartan  public  economy,  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  a  necessary  part  of  their  general  system  of  equality 
and  brotherhood,  within  certain  well-known  and  narrowly-drawn 
limits  of  aristocratic  privilege.  Among  a  race  of  proprietors  as 
unequal  as  the  present  English  nobility  and  gentry,  a  common  mess,  the 
mfaaLriov^  so  characteristic  of  Spartan  life,  would  have  been  an  im- 
possibility. 

With  these  convictions,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  see  no  need  for 
having  recourse  to  that  "  new  canon  of  historical  criticism "  which 
Mr.  Grote  (vol.  ii.  p.  165,  edit.  1862)  brings  upon  the  stage  for  the 
sake  of  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  alleged  Agrarian 
law  of  Lycurgus.  This  canon,  which  traces  the  belief  in  this  law  to 
the  heated  enthusiasm  of  certain  interested  dreamers  in  the  days  of 
Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  (2oO  and  222  B.C.),  appears  to  me  merely  a 
special  application  of  the  thaumaturgic  German  fashion  of  creating  his- 
tory out  of  conjectures,  against  which  I  think  our  British  instinct 
ought  to  lead  us  distinctly  to  protest.  The  habit  of  dealing  negatively 
with  old  national  tradition  and  supplanting  it  by  plausible  theories,  is 
always  flattering  to  the  ingenuity  of  scholars,  but  affords  a  very  ques- 
tionable basis  for  anything  that  can  be  called  history.  For  myself  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  royal  reformer  such  as  Agis,  wishing  to  move  the 
people  to  an  acceptance  of  a  great  measure  of  Agrarian  reform,  could 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  40.)  u 
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do  8o  by  appealing  to  a  mere  figment,  the  child  of  yesterday's  dream ; 
but  his  only  hope  of  success  must  lie  in  his  being  able  to  clothe  the 
startling  aspect  of  his  revolutionary  measure  with  all  the  attractions 
that  belong  to  the  re-brightening  of  a  faded  memory  deeply  seated  in 
the  traditional  consciousness  of  the  people.  Generally  speaking,  while 
I  would  willingly  admit  that  the  outer  links  and  flourishes  of  national 
tradition  are  often  invented,  I  do  most  firmly  believe  the  trunk  and 
body  of  any  deep-rooted,  widely-spread  popular  belief  to  be  a  fiict,  a 
material  fact  in  the  outward  fates  of  the  nation  ;  as  the  soul  of  it  is  a 
moral  fact,  often  the  most  important  moral  fact  in  the  history  of  a  great 
people.  Such  facts  were  the.  battles  of  Bannockburn  and  Drumclog  in 
Scotland ;  the  Norman  conquest  in  England  ;  the  legislation  of  Moses 
among  the  Hisbrews,  and  of  Lycurgus  among  the  Spartans ;  the  mari- 
time sway  of  Minos  in  the  isles  of  the  ^gean,  and  the  brilliant  des- 
potism of  the  Tarquins  in  early  Rome.  Facts  of  this  nature,  and  the 
personalities  to  which  they  are  bound,  possess  a  tenacious  vitality  in  the 
continued  consciousness  of  a  nation,  altogether  independent  of  any 
scrolls  of  written  record  by  means  of  which  their  reality  may  have  been 
externally  attested. 

[J.S.B.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  29,  1864. 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

PSOFESSOB  AlEXANDEB  W.  WILLIAMSON,   F.RS. 

FBUIDSMT  OV  THS  CHKMTCAL  BOCISTr,  &C. 

On  ike  Classtfivation  of  the  Elements  in  relation  to  their 
Atomicities. 


The  speaker  proposed  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  members 
some  of  the  chemical  grounds  for  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  all 
the  metals  in  Gerhard t's  system  of  atomic  weights,  excepting  the  alkali 
metals,  silver,  gold,  boron,  and  the  metals  of  the  nitrogen  series.  A 
change  which   has  been   proposed   mainly  on   physical   grounds   by 
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Carmizzaro,  and  which  seems  to  be  obtaining  the  approbation  of  more 
and  more  chemists. 

Tables  of  Atomic  Weights. 

lit  Class  of  Elements,  which  only  furnishes  an  even  number  of 
atoms  to  each  Molecule : — 


Fl    = 

19 

H    =  1 

N     = 

:      14 

CI 

35-5 

Li    =  7 

P 

31 

Br 

80 

Na  =  23 

As 

75 

J 

127 

K    =  89 

Sb 

122 

Rb  =5  85 

Bi 

210 

Cs         133 

B 

11 

Tl         203  Au  196 

Ag        108 

2nd  Class  of  Elements,  which  sometimes  furnishes  an  odd,  some- 
times an  even  number  of  atoms  to  one  Molectde : — 

0=16  C=12  G=9 


S     =  32 

Si 

28 

Yt 

64 

Se         79-5 

Ti 

50 

Ce 

92 

Te      129 

Sn 

118 

La 

92 

Ca        40 

Mo 

96 

Dy 

96 

Sr         87-5 

V 

137 

U 

120 

Ba       187 

W 

184 

Zr 

89-5 

Pb      207 

Pt 

197 

Ta 

138 

Mg       24 

Tr  = 

:  197 

Cb 

195 

Zn        65 

Os 

199 

Th 

238 

Cd=  112 

Ro 

104 

Hg     200 

Ru 

104 

Al        27-5 

Pd 

106-5 

Fe        56 

Cr        62-5 

Mn       55 

Co        58-5 

Ni        68-5 

Cu        63-5 

It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  Gerhardt  drew  attention  to  the 
error  of  the  molecular  weights,  or  equivalent  weights,  as  he  called 
them,  which  represented  water  ns  consisting  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  and  proposed  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of 
oxygen  and  of  carbon. 

If  Gerhardt  had  taken  Berzelius's  atomic  weights  and,  while  trans- 
lating them  into  the  hydrogen  scale,  had  halved  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  alkali  metals  and  boron,  he  would  have  given  us  at  once  the  system 
which  we  now  adopt,  saving  the  rectification  of  a  few  formulae,  such  as 

u  2 
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that  of  silver  and  oxide  of  uranium,  &c.;  whereas  by  merely  doubling 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  carbon,  in  the  then  existing  system 
of  atomic  weights  in  the  hydrogen  scale,  he  really  introduced  a  system 
in  which  there  are  between  30  and  40  atomic  weights  to  correct,  in  lieu 
of  one  which  needed  only  five  or  six  such  corrections.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  apply  this  fact  in  any  degree  to  the  disparagement 
of  Gerhard t's  work.  It  only  shows  how  tortuous  is  the  road  which 
leads  to  truth. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  involves  chiefly  the  consideration  of 
the  classification  of  the  elements  under  the  respective  heads  of  chlorine 
and  of  oxygen. 

•  The  first  tribe  containing  those  elements  of  which  an  atom  com- 
bines with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine,  or  with  three  or  with 
five,  &c.,  whilst  the  second  tribe  contains  elements  of  which  each 
atom  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  other  monads,  or  with 
four,  or  six,  &c.  The  speaker  did  not,  however,  recommend  that  the 
two  great  classes  of  elements  be  thus  distinguished  from  one  another, 
for  our  chief  evidence  of  atomic  weights  is  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  molecular  weights  of  compounds,  and  the  molecule  is  the  unit  to 
which  results  must  be  referred. 

The  first  class  is  best  described  as  furnishing-  only  an  even  number 
of  atoms  to  each  molecule,  whereas  the  second  class  sometimes  fur- 
nishes an  even,  sometimes  an  uneven  number  of  atoms  to  one  molecule. 
The  process  of  classifying  the  elements  has  followed  the  very  natural  order 
of  establishing  a  certain  number  of  well-defined  families,  which  were 
subsequently  connected  together  by  erratic  members,  which  occasionally 
left  their  usual  place  to  go  over  to  some  neighbouring  family.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine  have  long  been  acknowledged  to  constitute  a 
natural  family ;  and  there  are  some,  though  hardly  sufficient  reasons 
for  placing  fluorine  at  its  head.  The  three  elements  have  the  same 
vapour  volume  as  hydrogen  in  the  free  state,  and  we  accordingly 
represent  their  respective  molecules  as  CI',  Br*,  P,  corresponding  to 
H'  =  2  vols.  They  form  hydrides  of  similar  composition,  and 
analogous  properties,  and  of  the  same  vapour  volume.  Their  com- 
pounds with  most  metals  are  analogous  and  have  the  same  atomic  heat 
and  general  crystalline  form.  Their  corresponding  oxygen  acids  also 
exhibit  considerable  analogy. 

With  organic  radicals  they  form  neutral  ethers,  like  CIC'H*, 
CI  C  H'  O,  and  no  acid  ethers.  So  that  when  a  molecule  of  alcohol 
or  of  acetic  acid  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  take  the 
place  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  a  molecule  of  chloride  of 
ethyle  and  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid.  They  replace  hydrogen 
atom  for  atom,  taking  out  one,  two,  or  three  atoms,  &c.,  according  to 
circumstances.  Their  hydrogen  compounds  are  all  monobasic  acids  ; 
for  if,  in  a  given  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic 
acid,  we  replace  part  only  of  the  hydrogen  by  potassium,  we  get  at  once 
a  neutral  salt  mixed  with  the  remaining  acid,  which  is  undecomposed, 
and  never  an   acid   salt  of  the  alkalies.      Fluorine   in  this   respect 
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exhibits  an  anomaly  which  tends  to  remove  it  from  this  family  to  a 
biatomic  one.  For  the  acid  fluoride  of  potassium  is  a  well-defined 
compound  of  considerable  stability,  of  which  the  existence  points  to 
the  atomic  weight  38  for  fluorine,  and  the  formula  H'F  for  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  Hydrofluoric  acid,  moreover,  combines  with  various 
metallic  fluorides— such  as  fluoride  of  silicon  and  fluoride  of  boron  ; 
and  there  are  double  fluorides  of  aluminium,  <&c.,  with  alkaline  fluorides, 
both  well  known  and  easily  formed. 

Similar  double  salts  are,  however,  formed  by  chlorine;  for  in- 
stance, terchloride  of  gold  combines  with  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  of  an  alkaline  chloride.  Tetrachloride  of  platinum  combines 
with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  chloride  of  potassium,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  constitution  of  these  and  similar* 
bodies  with  one  another  and  with  the  simpler  compounds  of  chlorine, 
by  any  theory  representing  it  as  polyatomic,  and  as  holding  together 
the  metallic  atoms  in  these  salts  in  virtue  of  its  polyatomic  character* 
,  On  the  other  hand,  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  chlorides  of  opposite 
properties  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with  one  an- 
other, while  it  is  well  known  that  oxides  of  basylous  properties  unite 
with  those  of  chlorous  properties.  Hydrochloric  acid  unites  with 
ammonia,  and  we  do  admit  that  the  two  molecules  are  bound  together 
into  one  by  a  chemical  force  of  combination,  and  not  by  any  tetratomic 
character  of  tlie  hydrogen ;  and  HCl  or  Kd  combines  with  SO'  by 
a  similar  force. 

Again :  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  are  admitted  to 
be  truly  analogous  elements,  for  the  parallelism  of  oxygen  salts,  and 
sulphur  salts,  aflbrds  abundant  proof  of  the  analogy  of  oxygen  and 
sulphur,  and  the  molecular  volume  of  sulphur  and  selenium  is  found 
by  Deville  to  agree  at  high  temperatures  with  that  of  oxygen. 

The  elements  selenium  and  tellurium  form  acids  analogous  to 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  respectively.  When  combined  with 
organic  radicals  they  form  compounds  of  the  same  molecular  volume 
in  the  form  of  vapour ;  and  when  any  of  them,  such  as  oxygen,  re- 
places hydrogen  in  an  organic  body,  it  takes  out  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
at  a  time,  replacing  each  couple  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  as  iu  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol. 

When  we  partially  decompose  water  by  potassium  we  get  hydrate 
of  potash  formed,  which  is  a  molecule  of  water,  from  which  half  the 
hydrogen  is  expelled  and  replaced  by  potassium,  and  a  second  atom  of 
potassium  is  required  to  displace  the  remaining  hydrogen. 

If  we  compare  any  proto-chloride  with  a  corresponding  oxide,  either 
of  a  metal  or  organic  radical,  we  find  that  the  molecule  of  the  oxide 
contains  twice  as  many  atoms  of  the  metal  or  radical  as  the  chloride, 
and  that  one  atom  from  the  oxygen  family  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms 
from  the  chlorine  family. 

When  oxygen  in  alcohol  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  no  breaking  up 
into  sulphide  of  ethyle  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  takes  place,  as  when 
the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 
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Among  the  best  known  compounds  there  are  several  of  which  one 
atom  combines,  like  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  of  sulphar,  with  two  atoms 
like  hydrogen  or  chlorine.  Thus  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  and 
oleiiant  gas  are  capable  of  combining  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of 
the  radical  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  the  compound  C  O  GP 
phosgene,  So" CI"  chloro- sulphuric  acid,  and  C"H*C1"  Dutch  liquid; 
and  these  molecules  have  the  same  vapour  volume  as  steam  O  H".  But 
in  the  free  state  the  radicals  have  a  vapour  volume  double  as  great  as 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  atoms  C  O,  S  O",  C"  H*  being 
as  bulky  as  O",  so  that  whereas  the  molecule  of  oxygen  and  of  sulphur 
consists  of  two  atoms,  that  of  carbonic  oxide  consists  of  one  atom 
only,  so  also  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  and  of  defiant  gas. 

Another  family  of  very  marked  characteristics  is  that  consisting  of 
N,  P,  As,  Sb,  Bi,  each  member  of  which  combines  with  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  or  of  ethyle  (C*  H*),  forming  basic  compounds  analogous  to 
ammonia.  Their  analogy  in  chemical  reactions  is  also  well  known, 
as  each  of  tliem  forms  an  oxide  corresponding  to  nitrous  acid^  and 
another  corresponding  to  nitric  acid. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  notorious  for  their  great 
resemblance,  and  that  of  arsenious  and  antimonious  acid  is  scarcely  less 
striking.     It  even  extends  to  isomorphism  of  their  corresponding  salts. 

The  atomic  heat  of  the  four  last  terms  of  the  series  is  also  very 
nearly  the  same,  whilst  tliat  of  nitrogen  (examined  of  course  as  a  gas) 
is  considerably  less.  Then  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  and  of  arsenic 
consists  of  four  atoms,  whilst  that  of  nitrogen  consists  only  of  two, 
showing  a  variety  of  constitution,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  recollect  that  these  elements  are  not  uniformly  triatomic, 
but  sometimes  monatomic,  pentatomic,  &c.,  so  that  the  molecule  of 
free  nitrogen  consists  of  two  monatomic  atoms,  or  two  triatomic, 
whilst  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  and  of  arsenic  is  formed  on  the 
ammonia  type  of  one  triatomic  atom  and  three  monatomic  atoms. 

Another  family  may,  perhaps,  be  made  up  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
both  of  which  form  volatile  tetrachlorides,  and  are  sometimes  biatomic, 
sometimes  tetratomic  in  their  acids. 

Among  metals,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  probably  also 
the  new  metals,  rubidium,  csBsium,  and  thallium,  have  many  important 
points  of  resemblance  which  show  them  to  be  monatomic.  They 
replace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  and  form  with  many  bibasic  acids 
both  normal  and  acid  salts.  Their  chlorides  form  with  tetra-chloride  of 
platinum  analogous  double  salts,  and  their  sulphates  form,  with  sulphate 
of  alumina,  &c.,  those  well-characterized  salts  called  alums.  They  do 
not  form  basic  salts  (unless  when  triatomic,  like  thallium).  They  have 
nearly  the  same  atomic  heat. 

Silver  is  remarkable  for  several  of  the  properties  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  alkali  metals.  It  is  eminently  monatomic,  and  dis* 
inclined  to  form  basic  salts.  Its  atomic  heat  also  shows  it  to  be  mona- 
tomic. It  appears  to  form  an  alum,  and  Its  sulphate  has  a  great 
resemblance  of  form  with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 
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Gold  also  must  from  its  specific  heat,  and  the  constitution  of  its 
two  chlorides  be  classed  among  the  metals  which  are  monatomic  or 
triatomic.  Boron  is  evidently  triatomic  in  its  best  known  compounds^ 
as  proved  by  the  ter-chloride  and  ethylide. 

Among  metals  with  strongly  basylous  properties,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Pb, 
are  connected  by  very  close  analogies.  The  general  resemblance  of 
their  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and  the  isomorphism  of  most  of  them, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

Bat  lead  has  been  obtained  in  combination  with  Ethyle,  and  the 
compound  Pb  (C  H*)*  which  corresponds  to  binoxide  of  lead,  in 
which  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  four  atoms  of  ethyle, 
and  the  compound  Pb  (C*  H*)  "CI  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
metal  is  there  tetrabasic. 

Again :  lead  is  pre-eminent  for  its  tendency  to  form  basic  salts  even 
with  purely  monatomic  chlorous  elements  and  radicals.  Thus  ordinary 
nitrate  of  lead,  when  warmed  in  aqueous  solution  with  ceruse,  expels 
carbonic  acid  from  that  compound,  and  forms  the  well-known  and 

crystallizable  basic  nitrate — Pb  {^q*     If  this  be  represented  upon 
the  water  type,  it  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  water,  jg      two 

atoms  of  hydrogen,  one  from  each  molecule  being  replaced  by  the 
biatomic  atom  lead,  whilst  one  of  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  is 

replaced  by  N  O*,  thus  Pb^ 

hO 

But  if  the  binary  theory  be  adopted,  it  must  be  represented  as 
lead  combined  with  the  radical  N  O',  and  also  with  the  radical  H  O, 
and  the  biatomic  lead  holds  thus  two  atoms  together,  just  as  much 
as  biatomic  oxygen  holds  together  ethyle  and  hydrogen  in  alcohol. 
If  we  mix  our  lead  compound  with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  heat  with 
water,  we  replace  ^the  one  atom  of  lead  in  it  by  two  atoms  of  silver, 
getting  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  brown  hydrated  oxide  of  silver 
just  as  the  replacement  of  oxygen  in  alcohol  by  CI'  forms  chloride  of 
ethyle  -|-  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  are  thus  led  to*consider  these  metals  as  biatomic,  and  to  repre- 
sent their  oxides  by  the  old  formulae  Ca  O,  Ba  O,  Pb  0,'whilst  carbon- 
ates, sulphides,  and  sulphates  have  formulae  like  Ca  C  O",  Ca  S  O*,  Ca 
S  O^  their  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  phosphates  have  formulae  like  Ca 
CI*,  Ca  m  O*)  •,  Ca  "  (P  O*)  ".  Nitrate  of  potash  has  thus  a  similar 
formula  (N  O'  K)  to  arragonite  C  0"  Ca,  and  their  isomorphism  is  no 
longer  surprising.  The  same  remark  applies  to  calc  spar  and  nitrate  of 
soda. 

Another  analogous  group  of  metals  is  the  triad,  magnesium,  zinc, 
and  cadmium,  all  volatile  and  forming  salts  which  greatly  resemble 
one  another,  and  in  many  cases  isomorphous.     The  constitution  and 
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properties  of  Frankland's  zinc  ethyle  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  biatomic 
character  of  zinc,  for  the  compound  Zn  (C*  II*)"  has  the  same  mole- 
cular volume  as  ether  0(C'H*)*,  and  if  the  atom  of  zinc  were  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  there  would  be  no  change  of 
volume.  Then  half  the  ethyle  in  zinc  ethyle  is  replaceable  by  iodine, 
just  as  half  the  ethyle  in  ether  is  replaceable  by  potassium. 

The  biatomic  character  of  this  family  being  thus  established,  we 
can  extend  the  conclusion  to  the  other  nietals  which  form  magnesian 
oxides,  so  called  from  the  striking  analogy  of  constitution  of  several  of 
their  salts  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  magnesia.  In  this  manner 
we  are  led  to  adopt  for  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper 
atomic  weights  corresponding  to  biatomic  chai  acters.  The  subsulphide 
of  copper  is  thus  represented  by  the  formula  Cu'  S,  which  is  sufRciently 
similar  to  that  of  sulphide  of  silver,  Ag*  S,  to  remove  our  surprise  at 
their  isomorphism.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  reactions  of  alumina, 
sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium,  and  sesqui-oxide  of 
manganese,  much  resemblance.  All  these  are  weak  bases,  and  their 
sulphates  form  with  sulphate  of  potash  those  most  characteristic  salts 
called  alums.  The  three  first  are  isomorphous  in  the  uncombined 
state,  so  that  the  conclusion  established  for  iron  and  manganese  may  be 
extended  to  aluminium  and  chromium.  But  it  is  also  arrived  at  by 
other  means,  for  chromium  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  chlorine 
forms  the  well-characterized  compound  Cr  O*  CP  chloro-chromic  acid, 
which  contains  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  and  of  chlorine  as  chloro- 
sulphuric  acid  in  two  volumes  of  vapour,  having  52*5  of  chromium  in 
the  place  of  the  32  of  sulphur  of  that  compound.  Again,  chromic  and 
sulphuric  acids  exhibit  a  marked  resemblance  of  properties,  the  former 
being,  if  anvthing,  even  more  distinctly  bibasic  than  the  latter,  and 
their  normal  potash  salts  are  isomorphous,  so  that  chromium  is  abun- 
dantly^ proved  to  be  similar  to  sulphur  in  atomicity,  and  brings  in 
evidence  of  its  own  in  favour  of  the  biatomic  character  of  aluminium, 
iron,  and  manganese.  In  like  manner  manganese  in  manganic  acid  is 
connected  with  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  requires  a  corresponding 
biatomic  weight.  The  isomorphism  and  general  analogy  of  per-man- 
ganate  of  potash  with  per-chlorate  of  potash  has  oflen  been  alluded  to 
as  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  representing  the  former  by  a  formula 
containing  one  large  atom  of  manganese,  Mn  O  K :  but  although  this 
formula,  by  assimSating  the  expressions  for  th&se  two  similar  bodies, 
removes  one  difficulty,  it  creates  at  the  same  time  another  difficulty, 
by  presenting  a  formula  containing  only  one  atom  from  the  first 
family  of  elements.  The  speaker  said  he  would  not  at  present  hazard 
any  opinion  regarding  the  propriety  of  removing  this  difficulty  by 
doubling  the  above  formulae,  together  with  that  of  per-chlorate  of 
potash,  although  he  might  remark  that  the  constitution  of  the  basic 
per-iodate  of  soda  points  to  the  formula  I*  O*  Na*  3  (H*  O). 

An  exceedingly  strong  ground  for  admitting  for  many  heavy 
metals  the  atomic  weight  corresponding  to  a  biatomic  character  was 
brought  forward  some  time  ago  by  Wurtz,  who   pointed   out  that 
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adopting  for  oxygen  the  atomic  weight  16,  we  get  a  half-molecule  of 

water  — -^  in  one  molecule  of  various  salts  if  we  consider  the  heavy 

metals  monatomic. 

Other  melals  are  susceptible  of  reduction  by  similar  analogies  to 
the  class  of  elements  which  are  biatomic  or  tetratomic,  &c.  Thus 
mercury  is  proved  by  the  ethylide  and  methylide  to  be  biatomic  by  the 
fact  that  the  compound  for  one  atom  of  mercury  with  two  atoms  of 
ethyle  or  of  methyle,  occupies  the  same  volume  in  the  state  of  vapour 
as  the  compound  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  with  two  of  ethyle  or  of 
methyle  Hg  (0  H')'=  2  vols.,  and  we  can  take  out  one  atom  of  methyle 
from  the  bi-methylide  of  mercury,  and  replace  it  by  an  atom  of  chlorine, 

bromine,  or  iodine  without  disturbing  the  type,  j  '  Hg.  The  com- 
mon bi-chloride  of  mercury  has,  moreover,  a  vapour  volume  corre- 
sponding to  the  biatomic  character  of  the  metal,  and  the  same  thing 
holds  good  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  mercury  itself,  which  has  the 
same  volume  as  the  metal  cadmium,  and  probably  zinc,  and  the  well- 
known  biatomic  radicals  C  O,  S  O",  C  H*,  but  double  the  volume  of 
the  elements  oxygen  and  sulphur.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  speaker  was  not  aware  of  any  sufficient  grounds  for 
deciding  which  of  these  two  constitutions  of  the  free  molecule  of  a 
biatomic  element  or  radical  is  to  be  considered  as  normal  and  which 
is  abnormal.  On  the  one  hand,  mercury,  cadmium,  and  all  known 
biatomic  radicals  have  a  molecule  containing  one  atom,  while  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  contains  two  atoms,  and  that  of  sulphur  two  at 
high  temperatures  and  six  at  lower  temperatyres.  Selenium  is  at 
high  temperatures  like  sulphur.  It  has  been  amply  shown  by  Dr. 
Odling  and  others  that  tin  is  biatomic  and  tetratomic  in  its  two 
chlorides,  and  its  compounds  with  the  organic  radicals  and  chlorine, 
&c.,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  point. 

By  similar  chains  of  evidence  the  remaining  metals  can  be  shown 
to  belong  to  the  great  biatomic  class  containing  already  so  many. 

The  vapour  densities  of  the  so-called  sesqui-chlorides  of  iron, 
aluminium,  and  chromium,  as  determined  by  Deville,  show  that  the 
molecule  of  each  of  these  bodies  contains  two  atoms  of  metal  and  six 
atoms  of  chlorine,  in  fact  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  the  molecule 
of  the  sesqui-oxide :  this  &ct  has  been  held  to  be  an  anomaly  from  the 
point  of  view  adopted  regarding  their  atomic  weights.  The  speaker 
believed,  however,  that  so  far  from  being  anomalous,  these  vapour 
densities  are  the  least  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  metals  permanently  combine  with  even  numbers  of  atoms  from  the 
fiwt  family,  for  if  one  atom  of  iron  could  on  occasion  combine  with 
three  atoms  of  chlorine  to  form  one  molecule,  the  law  respecting  it 
would  assume  the  not  very  wise  form, — that  iron  combines  with  an 
even  number  of  atoms  from  the  first  family,  except  when  it  combines 
with  an  uneven  number ! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sesqui-chlorides  are  not  exceptions  to  the  law. 
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as  at  first  sight  they  are  suspected  of  being.  Precisely  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  so-called  subchloride  of  sulphur  of  which  the 
molecule  is  S'Cl*,  as  required  by  the  law.  So  also  cyanogen '(?K", 
acetylene  C"  H',  ethyle  C*  H",  &c.  &c.  Amongst  exceptions,  the 
speaker  mentioned  nitric  oxide  and  calomel,  both  of  which  have  vapour 
densities  corresponding  to  the  molecular  formulse  N  O  and  Hg  CI. 

Many  compounds  are  known  to  undergo  decomposition  on  evapora- 
tion, and  to  be  reproduced  on  condensation ;  thus  N  H^  O  yields  the  two 
molecules  N  H"  and  H*  O,  each  with  its  own  volume,  as  also  S  O*  H* 
yields  S  O*  and  H*  O.  S  O*  H"  and  P  CI*  are  also  known  to  yield  on 
evaporation  vapour  corresponding  to  a  breaking-up  into  two  molecules ; 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  from  analogy,  as  welf  as  experimental 
evidence,  to  believe  such  decomposition.  As,  however,  a  high  au- 
thority seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  decomposition,  the  matter  may  be 
considered  as  still  subjudice. 

The  existence  of  basic  salts  of  mercury  or  copper,  when  apparently 
monatomic,  is  another  class  of  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law.  For  if,  in 
the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  the  atom  of  metal  really  replaced  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  just  as  potassium  does  in  nitrate  of  potash,  there  ought  not 
to  be  basic  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  any  more  than  a  basic  potash  salt ; 
whereas  if  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  contains,  as  the  speaker  asserted, 
in  one  molecule  two  atoms  of  metal  and  two  atoms  of  the  salt  radical 
of  the  nitrates  (N  O'^,  then  a  basic  salt  is  as  natural  and  intelligible  a 
compound  as  the  basic  nitrate  of  the  red  oxide. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  calomel  confirms  the  molecular  weight 
Hg*  CI* ;  for  the  compound  N  H'  H^  CI,  formed  simultaneously  with 
sal  ammonia,  proves  that  twice  (Hg  CI)  takes  place  in  the  reaction. 

[A.  W.  W.] 


ANNUAL  MEETING, 
Monday,  May  2,  1864. 


WuLLiAU  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.B.S.   Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1863  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  amount  of  Contributions  from  Members  and  Subscribers  in 
1863,  amounted  to  £8,423 ;  the  Receipts  for  Subscriptions  to  Lectures 
were  £716.  I2s,  6d, ;  the  total  Income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£5,532.  10*.  Id, 
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On  Dec.  31,  1863,  the  Funded  Property  was  £30,107.  14f.  Ud. ; 
and  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers',  £1,056.  14«.  9c/.,  with  Six  Exchequer 
Bills  of  £100  each. 

Fifty-five  New  Members  were  elected  in  1853. 

A  List  of  Books  Presented,  amounting  in  number  to  121  volumes, 
accompanies  the  Report,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers 
and  Patrons,  a  total  of  661  volumes  (including  Periodicals)  added  to 
the  Library  in  the  Year. 


Sixty-three    Lectures    and 
delivered  during  the  year  1863. 


Nineteen  Evening  Discourses    were 


Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday, 
and  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  F.R.S. 
Tbeasureb— William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 


George  Busk,  E«q.  F.R.C.S.  F.R.S. 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 

Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S. 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

John  Hall  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.RjS. 

William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 

F.R.S. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.   D.C.L. 

F.R.S. 


John  Lubbock,  Esq.  F.RS. 
John  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
William  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq.  M.A. 
Robert  P.  Roupell,  Esq,  M.A.  Q.C. 
Major-Gen.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  D.C.L. 

Pres.  R.S. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Joseph  William  Thrnpp,  Esq. 
Colonel  Philip  James  Yorke,  F.RS. 


Visitors. 


John  Derby  Allcroft,  Esq. 
The  Hon  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best. 
John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Geoige  Frederick  Chambers,  Esq. 
John  Geoige  Dodson,  Esq.  M.P. 
Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
Thomas  Henry,  Esq. 


Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 

Harry  Madcenzie,  Esq. 

John  North,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Overstone,  M.A.  F.G.S. 

Edmund  Packe,  Esq. 

The  Earl   Stanhope,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Pres. 

Soc  Antiq. 
George  Tomline,  Esq.  M.P. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  6,  1864. 

Colonel  Philip  Jamss  Yobke,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Pbofessos  Roscoe,  F.II.S. 
On  the  Metal  Indium  and  Recent  Discoveries  on  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Since  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  speaker  delivered  a  course  of  three 
lectures  in  this  Institution  on  the  Spectrum  Discoveries,  much  has  been 
done  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  but  the  whole 
subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  further  we  advance  the  more  we 
find  remains  to  be  known. 

No  less  than  four  new  elementary  bodies  have  already  been  dis- 
covered by  means  of  Spectrum  Analysis  :  Caesium  and  Rubidium,  by 
Bunsen ;  Thallium,  by  Mr.  Crookes ;  and  Indium,  by  Reich  and  Richter, 
of  Freiberg ;  whilst  the  foundations  of  Solar  Chemistry,  laid  by  Kirchhoff, 
have  been  rendered  more  secure  by  the  observations  of  Cooke,  in 
America  ;  Donati,  in  Italy  ;  and  Miller  and  Huggins,  in  England. 

Caesium  and  rubidium  were  at  first  only  found  in  one  or  two 
mineral  waters  ;  they  have  since  been  shown  to  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  they  have  been 
obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  beet-root  salt,  and  found  in 
the  ashes  of  tea  and  coffee,  thus  proving  that  they  occur  commonly  in 
soil ;  whilst,  quite  recently,  M.  Fisani  has  found  that  a  mineral,  called 
poUux,  occurring  in  Elba,  contains  34  per  cent,  of  caesium,  this  metal 
having  been  mistaken  for  potash  in  the  analyses  which  had  previously 
been  made  of  this  substance.  Thallium  and  its  compounds  have  been 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  their  properties  fully  investigated  by 
Crookes  and  Lamy,  whilst  this  metal  hias  not  only  been  found  in  iron 
pyrites,  but  also  in  large  quantities  by  Schrdtter,  in  the  mica  of  Zinn- 
wald,  and  in  lepidolite,  from  Moravia.  Thallium  has  been  shown  by 
Boettger  to  occur  together  with  caesium  and  rubidium  in  the  mineral 
water  of  Nauheim,  near  Frankfort ;  Boettger  has,  moreover,  shown  that 
thallium  is  contained  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  has  found  it  in  the 
yeast  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  so  that  thallium  exists  in  wine  ;  also 
in  treacle,  tobacco,  and  chicory.  If  4  lbs.  of  any  of  these  substances 
are  employed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thallium  can  be  obtained  as  the 
double  platinum-chloride  to  enable  its  presence  to  be  easily  detected. 
Professor  Bunsen  has  informed  the  speaker  that  he  has  found  a  mother 
liquor  from  the  Ilartz,  which  contains  so  much  thallium,  that  the 
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iodide  can  be  obtained  by  direct  precipitation  in  quantity  at  the  rate 
of  10^.  per  lb.  The  speaker  exhibited  the  spectrum  of  the  Nauheim 
salt,  which  contains  the  three  new  elements ;  the  spectrum  of  each 
metal  is  well  seen  by  placing  the  mixed  platino-chlorides  in  the 
electric  arc. 

Drs.  Reich  and  Kichter,  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  have  lately  dis* 
covered  a  fourth  new  metal  in  the  Freiberg  zinc  blende.*  This  metal 
has  been  termed  Indium,  from  the  two  splendid  indigo-blue  lines  which 
characterize  its  spectrum.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Richter, 
the  speaker  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  a  few  grains  of  this 
new  metal,  the  spectrum  of  which  was  exhibited  by  the  electric 
lamp.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  zinc,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated in  nature ;  the  metal  can  be  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  to  a 
malleable  bead,  when  it  forms  a  soft,  ductile  bead,  which  imparts  streaks 
to  paper  on  rubbing,  and  possesses  a  colour  lighter  than  that  of  lead, 
being  about  the  same  as  that  of  tin.  The  metallic  bead  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  oxide  of  indium  is 
formed  as  a  yellow  fusible  incrustation  when  the  metal  is  heated  before 
the  blowpipe  on  charcoal.  Indium  differs  from  zinc  in  the  insolubility 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  in  excess  of  both  ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 
This  new  element  may  be  separated  from  all  the  known  metals  by  pre- 
cipitating its  sulphide  in  alkaline  solution,  and  by  throwing  down  the 
hydrated  oxide  first  with  ammonia  and  then  with  caustic  potash ;  and, 
lastly,  by  precipitating  the  iron  with  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  indium  then  remains  in  solution  in 
the  pure  state.  Indium  may  be  readily  detected  when  present  in  its 
pure  compounds  by  the  deep  purple  tint  which  these  impart  to  flame. 
The  characteristic  lines  are,  however,  best  seen  when  a  small  bead  of 
indium  salt  is  placed  between  two  poles,  from  which  an  electric  spark 
passes ;  the  lines  In  a  and  In  ^6  fall  respectively  upon  divisions  107*5, 
and  140  of  the  photographic  scale  of  the  spectroscope,  when  Na=»50, 
and  St  $=  100*5.  Up  to  the  present  time  indium  has  been  only  found 
in  the  very  smallest  quantity,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal 
and  the  composition  of  its  salts  have  not  yet  been  determined  ;  in 
fact,  the  speaker  was  led  to  infer  that  Professor  Richter  sent  him 
nearly  all  the  compound  of  the  metal  remaining  from  the  investigation 
of  its  properties,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  discourse.  It  has 
only  as  yet  been  detected  in  the  zinc  blende  of  Freiberg ;  but  it  will, 
doubtless,  soon  be  discovered  in  larger  quantities,  and  its  compounds 
more  closely  studied. 

As  regards  the  spectra  of  the  well-known  metals,  our  knowledge  has 
been  much  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  second  series  of  Kirchhoff'a 
maps  of  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements 
(Macmillan  and  Co.).  In  these  Kirchhoff  has  marked  the  position  of 
the  bright  lines  of  no  less  than  thirty  metals,  and  indicated  those  which, 
as  they  coincide  with  a  dark  solar  line,  reveal  the  presence  of  the  par- 

*  Phil.  Mag.  for  March,  1864.    Series  4,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  199. 
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ticalar  metal  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Kirchhoff's  maps  now  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  from  the  line  a  in  the  extreme  red, 
to  the  line  o  in  the  indigo ;  beyond  these  limits  the  intensity  of  the 
light  passing  through  his  three  prisms  became  too  slight  to  enable  him 
to  draw  the  lines.  The  observations  thus  made  of  coincidences  of  me- 
tallic with  solar  lines  in  the  red  and  indigo  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Kirchhoff  from  his  earlier  obser- 
vations, with  the  exception  of  the  presence  of  potassium.  This  metal 
is  not  seen  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  the  potassium  red  line  is  not  coin- 
cident with  the  solar  line  a,  as  it  was  suppo!<ed  to  be,  nor  with  any 
other  dark  solar  line.  No  metal,  in  addition  to  those  previously  ob- 
served, was  found  to  possess  lines  coincident  with  solar  lines,  and  hence 
the  number  of  bodies  known  to  be  present  in  the  sun  has  not  been 
increased. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Huggins  on  the  spectra  of  the  metallic 
elements,  made  with  an  instrument  of  six  prisms,  although  not  yet 
published  in  full,  promise  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject:  one  interesting  observation  may  be  cited;  viz,  that  the 
spectrum  of  sodium  has  been  found  to  contain  three  pain  of  lines  in 
addition  to  those  corresponding  to  the  dark  double  line  d,  and  that  these 
also  coincide  with  dark  solar  lines,  adding  to  the  evidence  previously 
possessed  of  the  existence  of  sodium  in  the  sun.  The  audience  had 
been  already  made  acquainted  with  Dr.  Miller*s  important  researches 
on  the  photographic  spectra  of  the  metals,  and  with  the  valuable 
observations  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  Huggins  on  the  spectra  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  men- 
tioned Professor  Stokes*s  interesting  investigation  on  the  long  spec- 
trum of  the  electric  spark/in  which  he  shows  that  the  vapour  of  certain 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  magnesium,  when  heated  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  spark,  emit  rays  of  so  high  a  degree  of  refrangibility, 
that  they  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  lines  h,  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum  from  a  to  h.  These  highly 
refrangible  rays  only  become  visible  at  the  highest  temperatures,  and 
they  are  not  seen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  although  the  less  refrangible 
iron  and  magnesium  lines  are  present.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  must  be  lower  than  that  of  the  electric 
spark  in  which  these  lines  are  developed.  This  conclusion  appears 
legitimate  only  if  we  know  that  these  rays  of  high  refrangibility  are 
not  absorbed  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere ;  and  an  investigation 
of  great  interest  here  presents  itself  for  those  who  ascend  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Robinson  upon  metallic  spectra  have  led  this 
astronomer  to  doubt  the  validity  of  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Kirchhoff  concerning  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  non-coincident 
set  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  each  metal.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Dr.  Robinson  employed  only  one  prism  and  a  low  magnifying  power, 
so  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  observations  from  which  he  deduces 
the  coincidence  of  certain  lines  as  proving  their  identity  in  several 
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metals,  cannot  impugn  the  reealts  obtained  by  help  of  a  larger  instm- 
ment  of  sufficient  power  to  resolve  these  apparent  coincidences. 

The  original  statement  made  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  concerning 
the  spectra  of  the  metals  still  remains  unopposed  by  a  single  well- 
established  fact —the  statement,  namely,  that  when  a  metal  is  heated 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  spectrum  of  its  incandescent  yapour  contains 
a  number  of  fine  bright  lines  which  do  not  change  their  position 
with  increase  of  temperature,  and  are  not  coincident  with  the  lines  of 
any  other  known  substance.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  feet 
that  in  the  spectra  of  certain  metals  or  metallic  compounds  new  lines 
are  developed  by  increase  of  temperature;  and  also  that  certain 
metals,  as  oedcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  yield  spectra  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  these,  seen  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  consisting  of  broad 
bands,  being  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  bright  lines. 
These  bright  lines  do  not  undergo  any  further  change  on  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  characterize  die  true  metallic  spectrum,  whilst  the 
band-spectrum  is  probably  produced  by  the  incandescent  vapour  of  a 
metallic  compound  which  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  the  non-metallic  elements  is,  as 
yet,  in  a  very  incomplete  state.  To  the  researches  of  Plucker,  we  are 
especially  indebted  for  information  on  this  subject ;  he  has  shown  that 
each  metalloid  possesses  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  spectrum; 
hydrogen,  for  instance,  yielding  only  three  bright  lines,  all  of  which  are 
coincident  with  dark  solar  lines ;  and  nitrogen  exhibiting  a  complicated 
series  of  bands.  Plucker  has  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
non-metallic  elementary  bodies,  and  among  them  sulphur  and  nitrogen, 
exhibit  two  distinctly  different  spectra  when  the  temperature  is  altered, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  This 
difference  Plucker  ascribes  to  the  existence  of  these  elements  in  two 
allotropic  conditions. 

A  singular  relation  with  regard  to  what  have  been  termed  the 
carbon  lines  was  observed  by  the  speaker.  It  has  been  stated  that 
all  the  various  forms  of  carbon  compounds  when  in  the  state  of  incan- 
descent gas,  yield  identical  spectra.  This  proves  not  to  be  the  case  ; 
the  spectrum  obtained  from  the  flame  of  defiant  gas  is  different  from 
that  obtained  by  the  electric  discharge  through  a  vacuum  of  the  same 
gas ;  whilst  the  spark  passing  through  a  cyanogen  vacuum  produces  a 
spectrum  identical  with  that  of  the  defiant  gas-flame,  and  through  the 
carbonic  oxide  vacuum  a  spectrum  coincident  with  that  of  the  spark 
through  defiant  gas  vacuum. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  abstract  scientific  prin- 
dples  to  useful  practical  purposes,  the  speaker  stated  that  he  had 
lately  applied  spectrum  analysis  to  the  manufiicture  of  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  process.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  successful 
practical  working  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  beautiftd  process  for  converting 
cast-iron  directly  into  steel,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  blast  of  air  passing  through  the  molten  metal 
is  to  be  stopped.     The  conversion  of  ^ve  tons  of  cast-iron  into  cast- 
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steel  usually  occupies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  weather,  quality  of  the  iron,  strength  of  the 
blast,  &c.  If  the  blast  be  continued  for  ten  seconds  after  the  proper 
point  has  been  attained,  or  if  it  be  discontinued  ten  seconds  before  that 
point  is  reached,  the  charge  becomes  either  so  viscid  that  it  cannot  be 
poured  from  the  converting  vessel  into  the  moulds,  or  it  contains  so 
much  carbon  as  to  crumble  under  the  hammer.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  manufacturer  has  judged  of  the  condition  of  the  metal  by  the 
general  appearance  of  the  flame  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
converting  vessel.  Long  experience  enables  the  workman  thus  to 
detect,  witli  more  or  less  exactitude,  the  point  at  which  the  blast 
must  be  cut  off.  It  appeared  to  the  speaker  that  an  examination  of 
the  spectrum  of  tliis  flame  might  render  it  possible  to  determine  this 
point  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  that  thus  an  insight  might  be  gained 
into  the  somewhat  complicated  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  this 
conversion  of  cast-iron  into  steel.  At  the  request  of  Messrs.  John 
Brown  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Sheffield,  the  speaker  investigated 
the  subject,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  satisfactory  and  interest- 
ing results.  The  instrument  employed  was  an  ordinary  Steinheil's 
spectroscope,  furnished  with  photographic  scale  and  lamp,  and  provided 
with  a  convenient  arrangement  for  directing  the  tube  carrying  the  slit 
towards  any  wished-for  part  of  the  flame,  and  for  damping  the  whole 
instrument  in  the  required  position.  By  help  of  such  an  arrangement 
the  spectrum  of  the  flame  can  be  most  readily  observed,  and  the 
changes  which  periodically  occur  can  be  most  accurately  noted. 

The  light  which  is  given  off  by  the  flame  in  this  process  is  most 
intense ;  indeed,  a  more  magnificent  example  of  combustion  in  oxygen 
cannot  be  imagined — and  a  cursory  examination  of  the  flame  spectrum 
in  its  various  phases  reveals  complicated  masses  of  dark  absorption 
bands  and  bright  lines,  showing  that  a  variety  of  substances  are  present 
in  the  flame  in  the  state  of  incandescent  gas.  By  a  simultaneous 
comparison  of  these  lines  in  the  flame-spectrum  with  the  well-known 
spectra  of  certain  elementary  bodies,  the  speaker  has  succeeded  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  following  substances  in  the  Bessemer 
flame : — Sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  iron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen. 

A  further  investigation  with  an  instrument  of  higher  dispersive  and 
magnifying  powers  than  that  employed,  will  doubtless  add  to  the  above 
list ;  and  an  accurate  and  prolonged  study  of  this  spectrum  will  pro- 
bably yield  very  important  information  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
reactions  occurring  within  the  vesseL  Already  the  investigation  is  so 
far  advanced  that  the  point  in  the  condition  of  the  metal  at  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  stop  the  blast  can  be  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  thus,  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Spectrum 
Analysis,  that  which  previously  depended  on  the  quickness  of  vision  of 
a  skilled  eye  has  become  a  matter  of  exact  scientific  observation. 

Another  interesting  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  properties  of  Se  kind  of  light  which  certain  bodies  emit  when 
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heated,  is  the  employment  of  the  light  evolved  by  burning  Magnesium 
wire  for  photographic  purposes  'llie  spectrum  of  this  light  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  violet  and  ultra-violet  luys,  due  partly  to  the  incandescent 
vapour  of  magnesium,  and  partly  to  the  intensely-heated  magnesia 
formed  by  the  combustion.  Professor  Bunsen  and  the  speaker  in  1859 
determined  the  chemically  active  power  possessed  by  this  light,  and 
compared  it  with  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  they  suggested  the  application 
of  this  light  for  the  purpose  of  photography.  They  showed*  that  a 
burning  surface  of  magnesium  wire,  which,  seen  from  a  point  at  the 
sea's  level,  has  an  apparent  magnitude  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  effects 
on  that  point  the  same  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do  if  shining 
from  a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  9°  53'  above  the  horizon.  On 
comparing  the  visible  brightness  of  these  two  sources  of  light,  it  was 
found  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disc,  as  measured  by  the  eye,  is 
524'7  times  as  great  as  that  of  bumhig  magnesium  wire  when  the  sun's 
zenith  distance  is  67^  22' ;  whilst  at  the  same  zenith  distance  the  sun's 
chemical  brightness  is  only  86*6  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of 
this  light  as  a  source  of  the  chemically  active  rays  for  photographic 
purposes  becomes  at  once  apparent. 

Professor  Bunsen  and  the  speaker  state  in  the  memoir  above  referred 
to,  that,  ^^  the  steady  and  equable  light  evolved  by  magnesium  wire, 
burning  in  the  air,  and  the  immense  chemical  action  thus  produced ; 
render  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a  simple  means  of  obtaining  a 
given  amount  of  chemical  illumination,  and  that  the  combustion  of 
this  metal  constitutes  so  definite  and  simple  a  source  of  ligiit  for  the 
purpose  of  photo- chemical  measurement,  that  the  wide  distribution  of 
magnesium  becomes  desirable.  The  application  of  this  metal  as  a 
source  of  light  may  even  become  of  technic<il  importance.  A  burning 
magnesium  wire  of  the  thickness  of  0*297  millimetre,  evolves,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurement  we  have  made,  as  much  light  as  74  stearine 
candles  of  which  five  go  to  the  pound.  If  tiiis  light  lasted  one  minute, 
0*987  metre  of  wire,  weighing  0*120  grammes,  would  be  burnt.  lu 
order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  74  candles  burning  for  ten  hours, 
whereby  about  20  lbs.  of  stearine  is  consumed,  72*2  grammes  (2^  ounces) 
of  magnesium  would  be  required.  Tlie  muj^nesium  wire  can  be  easily 
prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metal  from  a  heated  steel  press  having  a  fine 
opening  at  bottom  ;  this  wire  might  be  rolled  up  in  coils  on  a  spindle, 
which  could  be  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  and  thus  the  end  of 
the  wire,  guided  by  passing  through  a  groove  or  between  rollers,  could 
be  continually  pushed  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp  flame  in  which 
it  would  burn." 

It  afforded  the  speaker  gr&it  pleasure  to  state  that  the  foregoing 
suggestion  had  now  been  actually  carried  out.  Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt 
has  succeeded  in  preparing  magnesium  on  tlie  large  scale,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  this  gentleman  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has 


♦  Phil.  Trans.  1859,  p.  920. 
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brought  the  difficult  subject  of  the  metallurgy  of  magnesium  to  its 
present  very  satisfactory  position. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  crude  and  distilled  magnesium  weighing 
8  lbs.  were  exhibited  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sonstadt's  process,  by 
Messrs.  Mellor  &  Co.  of  Manchester. 

The  wire  is  now  to  be  had  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  W.  per 
foot ;  *  and  half-an-inch  of  the  wire  evolves  on  burning  light  enough  to 
transfer  a  positive  image  to  a  dry  collodion  plate ;  whilst  by  the  com- 
bustion of  10  grains  a  perfect  photographic  portrait  may  be  taken, 
so  that  the  speaker  believed  that  for  photographic  purposes  alone  the 
magnesium  light  will  prove  most  important.  The  photochemical 
power  of  the  light  was  illustrated  by  taking  a  portrait  during  the 
discourse.  In  doing  this  the  speaker  was  aided  by  Mr.  BroSiers, 
photographer,  of  Manchester,  who  was  the  first  to  use  the  light  for 
portraiture. 

[H.  E.  R.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  9,  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick  Cowper, 
George  Clive,  Esq.  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  George  Palmer  Evelyn, 
William  Dell,  Esq. 
William  Graham,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected : — 

William   Thomas   Bbande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.    Professor 

of  Chemistry ; 
John  Ttndall,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
Edwahd  Frankland,  Esq.  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  ^^  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  (see  page  151). 

William  C.  Henry,  M.D £25  0  0 

Arthur  Giles  Puller,  Esq.      ....  21  0  0 

Bernard  E.  Brodhurst,  Esq 5  5  0 

William  Salmon,  Esq 10  0  0 

*  From  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Matthej  of  Hatton  Garden. 
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A  Refobt  was  read  from  the  Committee  of  Managers,  dated  18th 
April  last,  which  stated,  in  effect,  that  such  part  of  22  Albemarle 
Street,  as  belonged  to  the  Royal  Institution  would,  on  the  termination 
of  the  lease  thereof  subsisting  when  originally  purchased  by  the  Insti- 
tution, fall  in  to  the  Institution  in  June,  1870  ;  and  that  an  integral 
part  of  that  house^  together  with  the  court-yard  at  the  back  of  it,  both 
essential  to  the  convenient  occupation  of  the  Institution's  part,  did  not 
belong  to  the  Institution,  but  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Baldry,  and 
that  this  Baldry  part  came  to  be  sold  by  auction  early  in  that  month  of 
April,  and  the  great  depreciation  that  would  arise  to  the  Institution's 
part  of  22  Albemarle  Street  if  this  Baldry  part  should  be  pur- 
chased by  anyone  else ;  and  that  this  Baldry  part  being  held  by  the 
Baldrys  under  one  lease  with  the  adjoining  house,  166,  New  Bond 
Street,  was  to  be  sold  with  that  house  in  one  lot,  and  that  if  purchased 
for  the  Institution,  the  Managers  had  arranged  with  a  responsible 
tenant  to  take  a  lease  until  Michaelmas,  1891,  of  the  whole  of  this 
Baldry  property,  at  a  rent  which  would  return  to  the  Institution  a  clear 
4L  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  purchase-money  ;  and  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Managers  had  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  all  this 
Baldry  property  at  the  auction  for  7,900Z.  The  Report  concluded  by 
strongly  recommending  to  the  General  Meeting  of  Members  to  pass  a 
Resolution  in  conformity  with  the  Notice  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Members, pursuant  to  Chap.  XI.,  Art.  l,of  the  Bye-Laws,  for  autho- 
rizing the  sale  of  sufficient  of  the  consols  in  the  name  of  the  Institution 
for  completing  the  purchase. 

The  Meeting  thereupon  passed  a  Resolution  approving  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Report,  and  authorizing  the  Sale  of  StodL,  in  conformity 
with  the  Notice  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Members,  as  mentioned  in 
that  Report. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

From 

Govenwr-General  of  India — Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India : — 
Palseoutologia  iDdica.    II.  6.    III.  1.    fol. 

Actuarie8j  Institute  ^^ Assurance  Magazine.    No.  55.    8vo.     1864. 

ArckUects,  Royal  Academif  of  British --Proceediugs,    4to.     April,  18C4. 

Attronomical  Society,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1863-4.     No.  5. 

Beke,  Doctor  C.  T.  (the  AiUhor}— On  the  Sources  of  the  Nile.  (L  1 4)    8yo.     1864. 

Chemical  Society— Jonrmi  for  April,  1864.    8vo. 

Editors— Ar^xaxi  for  April,  1864.    4to. 

AdienflBum  for  April,  1864.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  April,  1864.    4to. 

Engineer  fbr  April,  1864.    fd. 

Horological  Journal  for  April,  1864.    Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1864.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1864.    Sva 

Medical  Circular  for  April,  1864.    8 to. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  April,  1864.    4to. 

Technologist  for  April,  1864.    Svo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania^Jowmnl,  Nos.  458-459. 
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Faradajif,   Prqfeuor^  D.CL,^   F.R,S, — Memorie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle 
Scienze  di  Torino.    Seconda  Serie.    Tomo  XX.    4to.     1863. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada :— 1843-63.    8vo.    1863 
Industrial  Resources  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees.    8vo.    1864. 

Geneve,  Sociift^ de  Physique  de—M&aioiTeB,     Tome  XVII.  Partie  1.     4to.     1863. 

Geographical  Society,  /^oya/— Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII.     No.  3.    8yo.     1864. 

Geotogtcal  Institute,  Fte/ma— Jahrbuch.    No.  2.    8to.     1863-4. 

Giiliss,  Captain,  J,  M,,  U.S.N.  {the  5upertftteA<feiii)— Astronomical  and  Meteoro- 
logical Obserrations  at  the  Obsenratory  at  Washington  in  1862.    4to.    1863. 

Horticultural  Society,  Royal— VnHxe^xn^,  \^^A,    No.  6.    8vo. 

Linnean  Society— J onmal  of  ProceediDgs,  No.  28.    8yo.     1864. 

Lioerpool  ^llAemvum—Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Library.    8to.    i1864. 

Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  August  8vo.   1863. 

Newton,  Messrs.— London  Journal  (New  Series^  for  April,  1862.    8vo. 

Newton,  A,  V,  Esq.  (the  Auihory-On  the  Patent  Laws.  (L  14^     8to.     1864. 

Petermann,  A.  Esq.  (the  £<£i/or)  — Mittheilungen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 
Geographic.     1864.  No.  2.    4to. 

Photographic  Society— J  onmal.  No.  144.    8yo.    1864. 

Hoyal  Society  tf  Lcmdon—Vroceedinm,  No.  62.    8vo.  1864. 

R.  C.  Carriugton :  Observations  of  the  Spots  of  the  Sun,  1853-61.    4to.     1863. 

Soma,  Accademia  Pontificia  d^  Nuovi  Lincei — Atti :  Anno  VII.  (1851.)  Sess.  3, 
4,5.  Anno  XIV.  (1861.)  Sess.  3-7.  Anno  XV.. (1862.)  Sess.  1-8.  Anno 
XVL  (1863.)    Sess.  1-5.     4to. 

Silliman,  Professor  S,  (the  Editor)— Amenca,n  Journal  of  Science.  Second  Series. 
No.  110.     8vo.     1864. 

Sandys,  Sampson,  Esq,  (^the  Author) — On  National  Defence,  &c.  (K  90)  8vo. 
1864. 

Taylor,  Rev.  William,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.—W.  Strange:  The  Seven  Sources  of 
Health.     16to.     1864. 

Toronto  University— AhBtn&is  of  Magnetical  Observations  at  Toronto,  1853-G2. 
8vo.     1863. 

Volpicelli,  Professor  P.  (the  .^u^Aor)— Sulla  Elettrostatica  Induzione.    4to.     1863. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society— Annual  Report  for  1863.    8vo. 
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John  Scott  Russell,  C.E.  F.R.S. 

On  the  Mechanical  Nature  and  Uses  of  Gun-cotton.* 

Gun -Cotton  is  a  new  power  coming  under  the  same  cat^ory  as 
steam  and  gunpowder.     It  is  highly  dangerous  to  those  who  do  not 

*  For  the  Chemical  History  of  Gun-Cotton,  see  Mr.  Abel's  discourse,  p.  245 
of  this  volume. 
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possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill ;  but,  like  them,  it  enor- 
mously extends  human  power,  and  like  them,  the  skill  to  use  it  can  be 
rightly  and  certainly  acquired. 

I.  Is  gun-cotton  stronger  than  gunpowder  ?  The  answer  to  this 
is,  Yes,  sixfold  stronger. 

By  this  we  mean  that  if  we  take  a  given  weight  of  gun-cotton,  say 
four  ounces,  if  we  bore  a  hole  1}  ^"cb  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep, 
.  into  hard  rock  or  slate,  in  a  quarry,  and  put  4  ounces  of  gun-cotton 
into  it,  it  will  occupy  about  I  foot  of  its  length,  and  the  aperture 
being  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  match-line  led  ^m  the 
charge  to  the  proper  distance  from  which  to  fire  it ;  and  if  we  next 
take  24  ounces  of  best  gunpowder,  bore  a  similar  hole,  and  charffe  it 
similarly  with  gunpowder,  and  close  it  in  the  same  way  ;  it  has  been 
found  that,  on  these  being  exploded,  the  4  ounces  of  gun-cotton  have 
produced  greater  effect,  in  separating  the  rock  into  pieces,  than  the 
24  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  answer  is,  therefore,  that  in  disruptive 
explosion  the  strength  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  that  of  good  gun- 
powder. 

But  the  disruptive  or  bursting  power  of  gunpowder  is  not  always 
the  quality  for  which  we  value  it  most,  nor  Uie  service  we  require  of 
it.  In  mining  rocks,  in  exploding  shells,  in  blowing  up  fortresses, 
this  property  is  what  we  value,  and  this  work  is  what  we  require. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  burst  our  fowling-pieces,  our  rifles,  our 
cannon.  On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  use  a  force  that  shall  project 
the  projectile  out  of  the  gun  without  bursting  the  gun,  without  strain- 
ing the  gun  beyond  a  given  moderate  limit,  which  it  shall  be  able  to 
endure.  We  want  therefore  a  service  from  gun-cotton  which  shall  be 
the  contrary  of  destructive  to,  or  disruptive  of,  the  chamber  in  which 
it  does  the  work  of  giving  motion  to  the  projectile. 

This  moderated  and  modified  work,  gun-cotton  can  also  perform  ; 
and  it  is  the  modem  discovery  of  General  Lenk,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  moderate  and  modify  gun-cotton,  to  this  gentler  service.  He  dis- 
covered how  to  organize,  arrange,  and  dispose  mechanically  of  gun- 
cotton  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be  three  times  stronger  than 
gunpowder.  Accordingly,  one  of  his  charges  of  gun-cotton,  weighing 
16  ounces,  projected  a  12-pound  solid  round  shot  with  a  speed  of 
1,426  feet  a  second,  while  a  charge  of  gunpowder  of  49  ounces  gave 
the  same  shot  a  speed  of  1,400  feet  a  second.  One-third  of  the  weight 
of  gun-cotton  exceeded,  therefore,  the  threefold  weight  of  gunpowder 
in  useful  effect. 

II.  Is  gun-cotton  more  convenient  than  gunpowder?  This  is  a 
larger  and  more  various  question  than  the  former,  and  divides  itself 
into  various  subdivisions. 

It  is  well  known  to  sportsmen,  to  soldiers,  to  artillery-men,  that 
gunpowder  fouls  a  gun.  A  foul  residue  of  soot,  sulphur,  and  potash 
soils  the  inside  of  the  gun  after  every  charge.  The  gun  must,  some- 
how, be  cleaned  after  a  discharge ;  if  not  it  fires  worse,  recoils  more, 
and  ceases  to  do  its  best.     If  the  gun  be  a  breech-load  lug  gun  its 
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mechaDism  is  dirtied,  and  works  less  easily.  Gun-cotton  deposits  no 
residue,  leaves  the  gun  clean  and  clear,  and  the  utmost  it  does  is  to 
leave  a  gentle  dew  of  clear  water  on  the  inside  of  the  bore,  this  water 
being  the  condensed  steam  which  forms  one  of  the  products  of  its 
decomposition.  Gun-cotton  is,  therefore,  superior  to  gunpowder  in 
not  fouling  the  gun,  a  result  favourable  both  to  quicker  and  more 
accurate  firing. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  no  slight  convenience  that  gun-cotton 
makes  no  smoke.  In  mines  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  makes  the  air 
unbreathable,  and  for  some  time  after  explosion  the  miners  cannot 
return  to  their  work.  In  boring  the  great  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis 
through  the  Alps,  the  delay  from  smoke  of  powder  alone  will  postpone 
the  opening  of  the  line  for  many  months.  After  a  properly-conducted 
explosion  of  gun-cotton,  the  workmen  may  proce€»d  in  their  work  at 
once  without  inconvenience. 

In  casemates  of  fortresses,  gunpowder  fills  the  casemates  with  foul 
smoke,  and  the  men  speedily  sink  under  the  exertion  of  quick  firing. 
By  using  gun-cotton  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  could  continue 
their  work  unharmed  for  double  the  quantity  of  firing.  This  is  partly 
attributed  to  the  greater  heat,  and  partly  to  the  foulness  of  the  air 
produced  by  gunpowder. 

But  it  is  under  the  decks  of  our  men-of-war,  that  greatest  benefit 
is  likely  to  arise  from  gun-cotton.  Not  only  does  the  smoke  of  a 
broadside  fill  the  between  decks  with  hot  and  foul  air,  but  the  smoke 
of  the  windward  gun  blinds  the  sight,  and  hinders  the  aim  of  the  lee- 
ward. When  there  is  no  smoke,  as  with  gun-cotton,  the  aim  of  every 
gun  may  be  precise  and  deliberate.  The  diminished  heat  between 
decks  will  also  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  gun-cotton.  In  our 
armour-plated  ships  also  there  is  more  value  in  breech-loading  guns, 
than  in  any  other  use  of  artillery.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities  of 
breech-loading  mechanism,  that  it  be  kept  clean,  and  nothing  tends 
more  to  derange  its  perfect  action  than  the  greater  heat  which  gun- 
powder imparts  to  the  gun  from  which  it  is  fired. 

That  gun-cotton  has  the  convenience  of  not  heating  the  gun  has 
been  thus  proved.  100  rounds  were  fired  in  34  minutes  with  gun- 
cotton,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gun  was  raised  90^.  100  rounds 
were  fired  with  gunpowder,  and  triple  the  time  allowed  to  cool  the 
gun,  which  nevertheless  was  heated  so  much  as  to  evaporate  water  with 
a  hissing  sound,  which  indicated  that  its  temperature  was  much  above 
212^.  Under  these  circumstances  the  firing  with  gunpowder  had  to  be 
stopped,  while  that  with  gun-cotton  was  comfortably  continued  to  180 
rounds. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  that  gun-cotton,  inso- 
much as  it  is  lighter,  can  be  carried  more  easily  and  farther  than  gun- 
powder ;  and  it  may  be  wetted  without  danger,  so  that  when  dried 
again  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  good  for  use  as  before. 

JII.  We  have  now  to  ask — is  it  cheaper?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must   be  qualified — pound  for  pound  it  is  dejirer ;  we  must 
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therefore  judge  of  its  cheapness  by  its  effect,  not  by  weight  merely. 
But  where  it  does  six  times  as  much  work,  it  can  then  be  used  at  six 
times  the  price  per  pound  and  still  be  as  cheap  as  gunpowder.  As  far 
as  we  yet  know,  the  prices  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  are  nearly 
equal,  and  it  is  only  therefore  where  the  one  has  advantages  and  con- 
veniences beyond  the  other,  and  is  more  especially  suited  for  some 
specific  purpose,  that  it  will  have  the  preference.  Effective  cheap- 
ness will  therefore  depend  mainly  on  which  of  the  two  does  best  the 
particular  kind  of  duty  required  of  it. 

To  illustrate  how  curiously  these  two  powers,  gun-cotton  and  gun- 
powder, differ  in  their  nature,  and  how  the  action  of  gun-cotton  may 
be  changed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  we  may  take  one  kind  of  work 
that  is  required  of  both  : — If  a  general  want  to  blow  open  the  gates  of 
a  city,  he  orders  an  enterprising  party  to  steal  up  to  the  gate,  with  a 
bag  containing  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  which  he  nails  to  the  gate,  and 
by  a  proper  match-line  he  fires  the  gunpowder  and  bursts  open  the 
gate.  If  he  nailed  a  bag  of  gun-cotton  of  equal  weight  in  the  same 
place  and  fired  it,  the  gun-cotton  would  fail,  and  the  gate  would  be 
uninjured,  although  the  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  more 
powerful  than  the  gunpowder.  Here,  then,  gunpowder  has  the 
advantage — both  weight  and  effect  considered. 

But  the  fault  here  lies  not  in  the  gun-cotton,  but  the  way  of  using 
it.  If  instead  of  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  in  a  bag,  25  lbs.  had  been 
taken  in  a  proper  box  made  for  this  purpose,  and  simply  laid  down 
near  the  gate,  and  not  even  nailed  to  it,  this  25  lbs.  would  shiver  the 
gate  into  splinters.  The  bag  which  suits  the  powder  happens  not  to 
suit  the  gun-cotton. 

Gun-cotton  is  therefore  a  power  of  a  totally  different  nature  from 
gunpowder,  and  requires  complete  study  to  know  its  nature  and 
understand  its  use.  It  appears  that  both  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton 
have  special  qualities,  and  may  be  peculiarly  suited  for  peculiar  uses. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  make  use  of  both  to  the  ends  they 
each  suit  best,  without  prejudice  arising  from  the  accident  of  novelty 
or  antiquity. 

The  nature  of  gun-cotton  requires  a  double  study,  chemical  and 
mechanical.  It  is  not  like  steam,  the  same  substance,  whether  in  the 
form  of  ice  or  water  or  steam.  It  is  one  substance  when  as  gun- 
cotton  it  enters  the  gun,  and  quite  a  different  one  when  it  has  exploded 
and  leaves  the  gun.  Not  only  are  the  solids  which  enter  converted 
into  gas,  but  they  form  totally  new  combinations  and  substances.  So 
that  the  marvellous  changes  which  the  chemist  effects  by  the  magic 
of  his  art  take  place  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  during  that  almost 
inconceivably  minute  period  of  time,  in  a  laboratory  intensely  heated, 
old  substances  are  dissolved,  their  material  atoms  are  redistributed, 
each  atom  released  selects  by  natural  affinity  a  new  partner,  these 
new  unions  are  cemented,  and  at  the  end  of  this  prolific  instant  totally 
new  combinations  of  matter,  forming  what  we  call  new  substances,  issue 
from  the  gun.     It  so  happens  that  of  these  new  substances,  formed  out 
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of  gun-cotton,  all  are  pure  transparent  gases,  while  in  the  case  of  gun- 
powder there  remain  68  per  cent,  of  solid  residue,  and  only  32  per 
cent,  are  pure  gases. 

Mechanical  Applications  of  Gun-cotton. 

The  mechanical  application  of  gun-cotton  may  be  considered  to  be 
due  exclusively  to  Major-General  Lenk,  of  the  Austrian  service.  Pure 
eun-cotton  becomes  either  a  powerful  explosive  agent,  or  a  docile  per- 
former of  mechanical  duty,  not  according  to  any  change  in  its  compo- 
sition, or  variation  in  its  elements  or  their  proportions,  but  according 
to  the  mechanical  structure  which  is  given  to  it,  or  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  which  it  is  made  a  part.  It  was  General  Lenk  who 
discovered  that  structure  was  quality,  and  mechanical  arrangement 
the  measure  of  power,  in  gun-cotton  ;  and  in  his  hands,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  same  cotton  becomes  a  mild,  harmless,  ineffectual  firework, 
a  terrible,  irresistible,  explosive  agent,  or  a  pliable,  powerful,  obedient 
workman. 

The  first  form  which  General  Lenk  bestowed  on  gun-cotton  was 
that  of  a  continuous  yam  or  spun  thread.  Gunpowder  is  carefully 
made  into  round  grains  of  a  specific  size.  Gun-cotton  is  simply  a 
long  thread  of  cotton  fibre,  systematically  spun  into  a  yarn  of  given 
weight  per  yard,  of  given  tension,  of  given  specific  weight.  A  hank 
of  a  given  length  is  reeled,  just  like  a  hank  of  cotton  yam  to  be  made 
into  cloth,  and  in  this  state  gun-cotton  yam  is  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  article  of  commerce. 

This  cotton  yam  converted  into  gun-cotton  may  be  called,  there- 
fore, the  raw  material  of  commerce.  In  this  form  it  is  not  at  all 
explosive  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  set  fire  to  a 
hank  of  it,  and  it  will  burn  rapidly  with  a  large  flame  ;  but  if  you 
yourself  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  keep  other  combusti- 
bles beyond  reach,  no  harm  will  happen,  and  no  explosion  or  concus- 
sion will  result.  If  you  lay  a  long  thread  of  it  round  your  garden 
walk  at  night,  disposing  it  in  a  waving  line  with  large  balls  of  gun- 
cotton  thread  at  intervals,  and  light  one  end  of  the  thread,  it  will  form 
a  beautiful  firework,  the  slow  lambent  flame  creeping  along  with  a 
will-o'-th '-wisp-looking  light,  only  with  a  measured  speed  of  6  inches 
per  second,  or  30  feet  a  minute  ;  the  wind  hastening  it  or  retarding  it 
as  it  blows  with  or  against  the  line  of  the  thread.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  commence  an  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  agent. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  become  too  familiar  with  gun-cotton 
even  in  this  harmless  and  playful  guise ;  cdtton  dresses  will  readily 
catch  fire  from  it,  and  it  should  not  be  treated  with  less  care  to  keep 
fire  from  it  than  gunpowder.  In  one  respect  it  is  less  liable  to  cause 
danger  than  gunpowder.  Grains  of  powder  are  easily  dropped 
through  a  crevice,  and  may  be  sprinkled  about  in  a  scarcely  noticeable 
form,  but  a  hank  of  gun-cotton  is  a  unit,  which  hangs  together  and 
cannot  strew  itself  about  by  accident. 
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The  second  form  of  gun-cotton  is  an  arrangement  compounded  out 
of  the  elementary  yarn.  It  resembles  the  plaited  cover  of  a  riding- 
whip  ;  it  is  plaited  round  a  core  or  centre  which  is  hollow.  In  this 
form  it  is  match-line,  and,  although  formed  merely  of  the  yam  plaited 
into  ajround  hollow  cord,  thb  mechanical  arrangement  has  at  once 
conferred  on  it  the  quality  of  speed.  Instead  of  trayelling  as  before 
only  6  inches  a  second,  it  now  travels  6  feet  a  second. 

The  third  step  in  mechanical  arrangement  is  to  enclose  this  cord 
in  a  close  outer  skin  or  coating,  made  generally  of  India-rubber  cloth, 
and  in  this  shape  it  forms  a  kind  of  match-line,  that  will  carry  fire  at  a 
speed  of  from  20  to  30  feet  per  second. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  these  changes  what  is  the  cause  which 
so  completely  changes  the  nature  of  the  raw  cotton  by  mechanical 
arrangement  alone.  Why  a  straight  cotton  thread  should  burn  with 
a  slow  creeping  motion  when  laid  out  straight,  and  with  a  rapid  one 
when  wound  round  in  a  cord,  and  again  much  faster  when  closed  in 
from  the  air,  is  far  from  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  the  facts  being  so, 
deserve  mature  consideration. 

The  cartridge  of  a  common  rifie  in  gun-cotton  is  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  match-line  in  the  second  form  enclosed  in  a  stout  paper- 
tube,  to  prevent  it  being  rammed  down  like  powder.  The  ramming 
down,  which  is  essential  to  the  effective  action  of  gunpowder,  is  fatal 
to  that  of  gun-cotton.  To  get  useful  work  out  of  a  gun-cotton  rifle, 
the  shot  must  on  no  account  be  rammed  down,  but  simply  transferred 
to  its  place.  Air  left  in  a  gunpowder  barrel  is  often  supposed  to 
burst  the  gun ;  in  a  gun-cotton  barrel,  it  only  mitigates  the  effect  of 
the  charge.  The  object  of  enclosing  the  gun-cotton  charge  iu  a  hard 
strong  pastebopjrd  cartridge,  is  to  keep  the  cotton  from  compression 
and  give  it  room  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  2i  fourth  discovery  of  General  Lenk,  that  to  enable  gun-cotton 
to  perform  its  work  in  artillery  practice,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
"  give  it  room."  Don't  press  it  together — don't  cram  it  into  small 
bulk !  give  it  at  least  as  much  room  as  gunpowder  in  the  gun,  even 
though  there  be  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  (measured 
by  weight).  1  lb.  of  gun-cotton  will  carry  a  shot  as  far  as  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  gunpowder ;  but  that  pound  should  have  at  least  a  space  of  160 
cubic  inches  in  which  to  work. 

This  law  rules  the  practical  application  of  gun-cotton  to  artillery. 
A  cartridge  roust  not  be  compact,  it  must  be  spread  out  or  expanded 
to  the  full  room  it  requires.  For  this  purpose,  a  hollow  space  is  pre- 
served in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  by  some  means  or  other.  The 
best  means  is  to  use  a  hollow  thin  wooden  tube  to  form  a  core ;  this 
tube  should  be  as  long  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  behind  the  shot 
for  the  gun-cotton.  On  this  long  core  the  simple  cotton  yarn  is  wound 
round  like  thread  on  a  bobbin,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  the  cham- 
ber of  the  gun  ;  indeed,  a  lady's  bobbin  of  cotton  thread  is  the  innocent 
ty|>e  of  the  most  destructive  power  of  modern  times — only  the  wood 
in  the  bobbin  must  be  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the   gun- 
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cotton  in  the  charge.     There  is  no  other  precaution  requisite  except 
to  enclose  the  whole  in  the  usual  flannel  bag. 

The  artillerist  who  uses  gun-cotton  has  therefore  a  tolerably 
simple  task  to  perform  if  he  merely  wants  gun-cotton  to  do  the  duty 
of  gunpowder.  He  has  only  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  gun- 
powder with  one-fourth  of  tlie  weight  of  gun-cotton  made  up  in  the 
bobbin  as  described,  and  he  will  fire  the  same  shot  at  the  same  speed. 
This  is  speaking  in  a  general  way,  for  it  may  require  in  some  guns  as 
much  as  ^  of  the  weight  of  gunpowder  and  \\  the  bulk  of  charge  to 
do  the  same  work  ;  a  little  experience  will  settle  the  exact  point,  and 
greater  experience  may  enable  the  gun-cotton  to  exceed  the  per- 
formance of  the  gunpowder  in  every  way. 

The  fifth  principle  in  the  use  of  gun-cotton  b  that  involved  in  its 
application  to  bursting  uses.  The  miner  wants  the  stratum  of  coal 
torn  from  its  bed,  or  the  fragment  of  ore  ri^ren  from  its  lair ;  the  civil 
engineer  wishes  to  remove  a  mountain  of  stone  out  of  the  way  of  a 
locomotive  engine ;  and  the  military  engineer  to  drive  his  way  into 
the  fortress  of  an  enemy,  or  to  destroy  the  obstacles  purposely  laid  in 
his  way.  This  is  a  new  phase  of  duty  for  gun-cotton — it  is  the  work 
of  direct  destruction.  In  artillery  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  directly, 
but  indirectly.  You  don't  want  to  burst  your  gun,  nor  even  to  injure 
it ;  and,  we  have  seen,  in  order  to  secure  this,  you  have  only  to  give 
it  room. 

The  fifth  principle,  therefore,  is,  to  make  it  destructive ~ to  cause 
it  to  shatter  everything  to  pieces  which  it  touches,  and  for  this  purpose 
you  have  only  to  deprive  it  of  room.  Give  it  room,  and  it  is  obedient ; 
imprison  it,  and  it  rebels.  Shut  up  without  room,  there  is  nothing 
tough  enough  or  strong  enough  to  stand  against  it. 

To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  densest  kind  of  gun-cotton  must  be 
used.  It  must  no  longer  consist  of  fine  threads  or  hollow  textures 
wound  on  roomy  cores.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  dense,  solid, 
hard.  Twist  it,  squeeze  it,  ram  it,  compress  it ;  and  insert  this  hard, 
dense  cotton  rope  or  cylinder  or  cake  in  a  hole  in  a  rock,  or  the  drift 
of  a  tunnel,  or  the  bore  of  a  mine  ;  close  it  up,  and  it  will  shatter  it  to 
pieces.  In  a  recent  experiment,  6  ounces  of  this  material  set  to  work 
in  a  tunnel  not  only  brought  down  masses  which  powder  had  failed  to 
work,  but  shook  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  engineers  in  a  way 
never  done  by  the  heaviest  charges  of  powder. 

To  make  gun-cotton  formidable  and  destructive,  squeeze  it  and 
close  it  up  ;  to  make  it  gentle,  slow,  and  manageable,  ease  it  and  give 
it  room.  To  make  gunpowder  slow  and  gentle,  you  do  just  the  con- 
trary :  you  cake,  condense,  and  harden  it  to  make  it  slow,  safe  for 
guns,  and  effective. 

To  carry  out  this  principle  successfully,  you  have  to  carry  it  even 
to  the  extreme.  Ask  gun-cotton  to  separate  a  rock  already  half- 
separated,  it  will  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request.  Give  it  a 
light  burden  of  earth  and  open  rock  to  lifl,  it  will  fail.  If  you  want 
it  to  do  the  work,  you  must  invent  a  rtise^ — you  must  make  believe 
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that  the  work  is  hard,  and  it  will  be  done.  Invent  a  difficulty  and 
put  it  between  the  cotton  and  its  too  easy  work,  and  it  will  do  it.  The 
device  is  amazingly  successful.  If  the  cotton  have  work  to  do  that 
is  light  and  easy,  you  provide  it  with  a  strong  box,  which  is  hard  to 
burst,  a  box  of  iron  for  example  ;  close  a  small  charge,  that  would  be 
harmless,  in  a  little  iron  box,  and  then  place  that  box  in  the  hole 
where  formerly  the  charge  exploded  harmless,  and  in  the  effort  it 
makes  to  burst  that  box,  the  whole  of  the  light  work  will  disappear 
before  it. 

The  first  trial  of  English-made  gun-cotton  was  made  at  Stowmarket 
in  the  spring  of  1864.  A  charge  of  25  lbs.  not  only  destroyed  a  tree- 
stockade,  but  shattered  it  into  matchwood. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  gun-cotton  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
•  to  exert  force  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  obstacle  it  encounters.  For 
destructive  shells  this  quality  is  of  the  highest  value.  You  can  make 
your  shell  so  strong  that  nothing  can  resist  its  entrance,  and  when 
arrived  at  its  destination  no  shell  can  prevent  its  gun-cotton  charge 
from  shivering  it  to  fragments. 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  the  mechanical  manipulation  of 
gun-cotton  which  will  probably  render  it  for  the  future  so  formidable 
an  instrument  of  war.  Resistances  too  great  for  gunpowder  only 
suffice  to  elicit  the  powers  of  gun-cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
elementary  state  as  the  open  cotton  yam,  it  is  playful,  slow,  gentle, 
and  obedient;  there  is  scarcely  any  mechanical  drudgery  you  can 
require  of  it  that  it  is  not  as  ready  and  fit  to  do  as  steam,  or  gas,  or 
water,  or  other  elementary  power. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  asked  to  say  as  a  mechanic  what  I  think 
can  be  the  nature  and  source  of  this  amazing  power  of  gun-cotton.  In 
reply  let  me  ask.  Who  shall  say  what  takes  place  in  that  pregnant  in- 
stant of  time  when  a  spark  of  fire  enters  the  charge,  and  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  second  of  time  suffices  to  set  millions  of  material  atoms  loose 
from  fast  ties  of  former  affinity,  and  leaves  them  free  every  one  to 
elect  his  mate,  and  uniting  in  a  new  bond  of  affinity,  to  come  out  of 
that  chamber  a  series  of  new-born  substances  ?  Who  shall  tell  me  all 
that  happens  then  ?  I  will  not  dare  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  that 
pregnant  instant.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  it  is  an  instant  of  intense 
heat — one  of  its  new-born  children  is  a  large  volume  of  steam  and 
water.  When  that  intense  heat  and  that  red-hot  steam  were  united  in 
the  chamber  of  that  gun  and  that  mine,  two  powers  were  met  whose 
union  no  matter  yet  contrived  has  been  strong  enough  to  compress  and 
confine.  When  I  say  that  a  gun-cotton  gun  is  a  steam- gun,  and  when 
I  say  that  at  that  instant  of  intense  heat,  the  atoms  of  water  and  the 
atoms  of  fire  are  in  contact  atom  to  atom,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
should  not  give  rise  to  an  explosion  infinitely  stronger  than  any  case 
of  the  generation  of  steam  by  filtering  the  heat  leisurely  through  the 
metal  skins  of  any  high-pressure  boiler. 

[J.  S.  R.] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  May  20,  1864, 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Nasmtth,  Esq.  M.R.I. 

On  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the  MoofCs  Surface, 

As  the  Mood's  hemisphere,  which  is  ever  turned  towards  us,  has  its 
features  illuminated  in  opposite  directions  during  her  monthly  passage 
in  her  orbit  around  the  earth,  every  part  of  it  is  exposed  in  turn  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fall  on  the  details  of  its  features  in  constantly 
varying  inclinations ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  we  have 
such  favourable  opportunities  afforded  to  us  of  obtaining  a  very  correct 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  details  in  question,  as  well  as  of 
their  height  or  depression  above  or  below  the  mean  level  of  the  Moon's 
general  surface.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  enabled  most  carefully  to 
scrutinize  her  remarkable  surface;  and  should  we  have  drawn  any 
hasty  inferences  from  one  set  of  observations,  the  opportunity  is  usually 
presented  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  at  farthest  a  month,  to 
correct  them  if  erroneous,  or  to  verify  them  if  accurate,  and  to  pursue 
further  investigations  that  may  be  suggested  by  reflection  on  what  we 
had  last  observed. 

In  these  respects  telescopic  visits  to  the  surface  of  the  Moon  yield 
more  correct  and  reliable  results  than  would  many  a  visit  to  portions 
of  our  world  where  the  scenery  to  be  surveyed  is  not,  perhaps,  con- 
veniently accessible :  and  even  when  it  is  reached,  the  traveller  may 
be  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  very  seriously  interfere  with 
his  personal  comfort,  or  disturb  that  tranquillity  which  is  so  requisite 
a  condition  for  close  and  accurate  observation,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
hasty  conclusions,  which  he  has  no  future  opportunity  to  rectify.  In 
strong  contrast  with  such  circumstances  is  the  position  of  the  astronomer, 
comfortably  placed  beside  his  telescope,  in  the  silence  and  tranquillity 
of  a  fine  clear  night,  with  all  distracting  objects  excluded  from  his  view. 
The  whole  of  his  attention  is  thus  brought  to  focus,  as  it  were,  on  the 
point  under  investigation  there  and  then  presented  to  his  scrutiny,  and 
ready  to  yield  perfectly  truthful  replies  to  his  questions  ;  nothing  being 
requisite  for  a  correct  interpretation  of  facts,  other  than  a  quick  eye 
backed  by  a  sound  and  unbiassed  judgment 

It  is  from  circumstances  such  as  these  that  we  have  acquired,  by  a 
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long  course  of  assiduous  observation  and  reflection,  an  amount  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  Moon's  exterior, 
in  many  important  respects  far  more  accurate  than  is  our  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  earth. 

In  order  rightly  to  interpret  the  details  of  the  Moon's  surface,  as 
revealed  to  us  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  we  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  volcanic  action,  namely,  that  while 
it  has  reference  to  the  existence  of  intense  temperature  and  molten 
matter,  it  does  not  derive  its  origin  from  combustion,  considered  as 
such  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  but  proceeds  from  an  incandescent 
condition,  induced  in  matter  by  the  action  of  that  great  cosmical  law 
which  caused  an  intense  heat  to  result  from  the  gravitation  of  particles 
of  matter  towards  a  common  centre.  These  particles,  originally  exist- 
ing in  a  diffused  condition,  were,  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  made 
to  coalesce,  and  so  to  form  a  planet.  Volcanic  action,  then,  has  in 
all  probability  for  its  source  the  heat  consequent  upon  the  collapse  of 
such  diffused  matter,  resulting  in  that  molten  condition  through  which 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  all  planetary  bodies  to  have  passed  in 
their  primitive  state,  and  of  which  condition  the  geological  history  of 
our  earth  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  Thus  the  molten  lava  which 
we  see  issuing  from  an  active  volcano  on  the  earth,  is  really  and  truly 
a  residual  portion  of  that  molten  matter  of  which  the  entire  globe  once 
consisted. 

In  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  eruptive  force  which 
had  again  and  again,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Moon's  history, 
caused  the  remaining  molten  matter  of  her  interior  to  be  ejected  from 
beneath  her  solidified  crust,  and  so  to  assume  nearly  every  variety  of 
volcanic  formation  in  its  most  characteristic  aspect,  the  key  to  these  may 
be  found  in  the  action  of  that  law  which  pervades  almost  all  matter  in 
a  molten  condition,  namely,  that  ^^  molten  matter  occupies  less  bulk, 
weight  for  weight,  than  the  same  material  when  it  has  ceased  from 
the  molten  state ;  **  or,  in  other  words,  '^  that  matter  in  a  molten  state 
is  specifically  more  dense  than  the  same  material  in  a  solidified  con- 
dition." Thus  it  is  that  in  passing  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state 
the  normal  law  is  resumed,  and  expansion  of  bulk  either  just  immedi- 
ately precedes  or  accompanies  solidification.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this 
expansion  in  the  bulk  of  the  solidifying  matter,  beneath  the  Moon's 
crust,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  that  eruptive  or  ejective 
action  which  has  resulted  in  the  displacement,  surfaceward^  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  Moon's  internal  substance ;  a  displacement  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  nearly  every  variety  of  volcanic  formation,  such  as 
circular  craters  with  their  central  cones  or  mountains  of  exudation, 
cracked  districts,  &c. ;  all  these  variations  of  well-recognized  volcanic 
phenomena  being  intermingled  and  overlaid  one  upon  the  other  in  the 
most  striking  and  wonderful  manner. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  reasonably  and  naturally  asked,  "  What 
evidence  have  I  that  the  features  I  refer  to  have  any  relation  to 
volcanic  action  at  all  ?  "     In  reply  to  such  a  question  I  would  direct 
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the  iDquirer's  attention  to  one  single  feature  which,  I  conceive, 
demonstrates  more  completely  than  any  other  the  fact  of  volcanic 
action  having  (at  however  remote  a  period)  existed  in  full  activity  in 
the  Moon.  The  special  feature  to  which  I  would  refer  is  the  central 
cone  that  may  be  observed  within  those  ^'  Ring-formed  mountains,"  as 
they  have  been  termed.  "  The  central  cone  "  is  a  well-known  and 
distinctive  feature  in  terrestrial  volcanoes.  It  is  the  residue  of  the  last 
expiring  efforts  of  a  once  energetic  eruptive  volcanic  action,  which 
had  thrown  the  ejected  matter  to  such  a  considerable  distance  round 
about  the  volcanic  vent,  that  in  its  descent  it  had  accumulated  around 
in  the  form  of  a  ring-shaped  mountain  or  crater ;  whilst  on  the  subsidence 
of  this  volcanic  energy,  the  ejected  matter  was  deposited  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vent  or  volcanic  orifice,  and  thus  arose  the 
"  central  cone.'* 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  terrestrial  volcanic  craters  must,  at 
the  first  glance  at  those  which  are  scattered  in  such  infinite  numbers 
over  the  Moon's  surface,  detect  this  well-known  analogous  feature, 
the  central  cone,  and  at  once  reasonably  infer  that  these  similar  forms 
arose  firom  a  common  cause,  that  cause  being  no  other  than  volcanic 
action,  accompanied  by  all  its  most  marked  characteristics. 


Fio.  !.• 


Fig.  1  represents  a  fair  average  type  of  the  structure  of  a  Lunar 
Volcanic  Crater  with  its  central  cone  A. 


FiQ.  3. 

Fig.  2.  The  same  in  section. 


./v*P^  woodcute  have  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Churchill,  publisher  of  the 
*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science/  They  illustrated  Mr.  J.  Nasmyth's  article  in 
the  July  number  of  that  work.  ^ 
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Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3  is  the  section  of  a  Lunar  Crater,  showing  how  by  the 
eruption,  and  subsequent  deposition  of  the  ejected  matter,  the  circular 
outer  wall  or  crater  had  been  formed. 

^? 


Fig.  4. 

Fig.  4.  The  section  of  the  same,  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the 
central  cone  had  resulted  from  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  eruptive  action. 

In  examining  the  Moon's  surface,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  vast  dimensions  of  many  of  the  volcanic  craters  with  which  her 
surface  is  studded.  Craters  of  thirty  miles  and  upwards  in  diameter 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  first  impression  on  the  mind  in 
reference  to  such  magnitudes  is  one  of  astonishment,  that  so  small  a 
planet  as  the  Moon  (whose  magnitude  is  only  about  T^th  that  of  the 
earth)  should  exhibit  evidence  of  volcanic  violence  so  far  greater  than 
any  that  we  have  on  the  earth.  This  apparent  paradox  will,  however, 
disappear  when  we  come  to  consider  that  in  consequence  of  the  Moon 
being  so  much  less  than  the  earth,  the  force  of  gravity  on  its  ex- 
terior is  not  above  ith  of  that  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  lunar  materials  on  its  surface  is  reduced  in  the  latter  proportion, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  small  magnitude  of  the 
Moon  and  its  proportionately  much  larger  surface  in  ratio  to  its  magni- 
tude, the  rate  at  which  it  parted  with  its  original  cosmical  heat  must 
have  been  vastly  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  Now,  as  the 
disruptive  and  eruptive   action  and  energy  are  in  proportion  to  the 
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greater  rate  of  cooling,  those  forces  must  have  been  much  greater  in  the 
first  instance ;  and,  operating  as  they  did  on  matter  so  much  reduced  iu 
weight  as  it  must  be  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  we  thus  find  in  com- 
bination two  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  disphiy  of  volcanic  force 
in  the  highest  degree  of  violence.  Moreover,  as  the  ejected  material 
in  its  passage  from  the  centre  of  discharge  had  not  to  encounter  any 
atmospheric  resistance,  it  was  left  to  continue  the  primary  impulse  of 
the  ejection  in  the  most  free  and  uninterrupted  manner,  and  thus  to 
deposit  itself  at  distances  from  the  volcanic  vent  so  much  greater 
than  those  of  which  we  have  any  example  in  the  earth,  as  to  result  in 
the  formation  of  the  craters  of  vast  magnitude  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  a  survey  of  the  Moon's  surface.  In  like  manner  we  find  the 
ejected  matter  piled  up  to  heights  such  as  create  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. Lunar  Mountains  of  10,000  feet  high  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  while  there  are  several  of  much  greater  altitude,  some 
reaching  the  vast  height  of  2b,000  feet,  and  that  almost  at  one  bound, 
as  they  start  up  directly  from  the  plane  over  which  they  are  seen  to 
cast  their  long  black,  steeple-like  shadows  for  many  a  mile  ;  whilst  at 
other  times  they  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  their  highest 
peaks  many  hours  before  their  bases  emerge  from  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  long  lunar  night. 

Among  the  many  terribly  sublime  scenes  with  which  the  Moon's 
surface  must  abound,  none  can  be  grander  tiian  that  which  would 
present  itself  to  the  spectator,  were  he  placed  inside  of  one  of  tiiese 
vast  volcanic  craters  (Tycho,  for  instance),  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  most  terrific  evidences  of  volcanic  force  in  its  wildest 
features. 

In  such  a  position  he  would  have  before  him,  starting  up  from  the 
vast  plane  below,  a  mighty  obelisk -shaped  mountain  of  some  9,000 
feet  in  height,  casting  its  intense  black  shadow  over  the  plateau ;  and 
partly  up  ifs  slope  he  would  see  an  amphitheatrical  range  of  moun- 
tains beyond,  which,  in  spite  of  their  being  about  forty  miles  distant, 
would  appear  almost  in  his  immediate  proximity  (owing  to  the 
absence  of  that  ^^  aerial  perspective,"  which  in  terrestrial  scenery 
imparts  a  softened  aspect  to  the  distant  object),  so  near,  indeed,  as  to 
reveal  every  cleft  and  chasm  to  the  naked  eye !  This  strange  com- 
mingling of  near  and  distant  objects,  the  inevitable  visual  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  atmosphere  or  water,  must  impart  to  lunar  scenery 
a  terrible  aspect ;  a  stern  wildness,  which  may  aptly  be  termed  un- 
earthly. And  when  we  seek  to  picture  to  ourselves,  in  addition  to  the 
lineaments  and  conditions  of  the  lunar  landscape,  the  awful  effect  of 
an  absolutely  black  firmament,  in  which  every  star,  visible  above  the 
horizon,  would  shine  with  a  steady  brilliancy  (all  causes  of  scintil- 
lation or  twinkling  being  absent,  as  these  effects  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  variously  heated  strata,  or  currents  in  our  atmosphere),  or  of  the 
vivid  and  glaring  sunlight,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  compare  in 
our  subdued  solar  illumination,  made  more  striking  by  the  contrast  of 
an  intensely  black  sky  ;  if,  we  say,  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the 
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wild  and  unearthly  scene  that  would  thus  be  presented  to  our  gaze,  we 
must  search  for  it  in  the  recollection  of  some  fearful  dream. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  does  exist  in  the  Moon  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  in- 
ferences reasonably  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the  phenomena  on 
its  surface  revealed  by  the  telescope ;  neither  can  there  be  a  question 
as  to  the  presence  there  of  the  same  brilliant  tints  and  hues  which 
accompany  volcanic  phenomena  in  terrestrial  craters,  and  which 
must  lend  additional  effect  to  the  aspect  of  lunar  scenery.  Nor 
must  we  omit,  whilst  touching  upon  the  scene  that  would  meet  the 
eye  of  one  placed  on  the  Moon's  surface,  the  wonderfid  appearance 
that  would  be  presented  by  our  globe,  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
Moon  which  faces  earthward.  Possessing  sixteen  times  the  super- 
ficial area,  or  four  times  the  diameter,  which  the  Moon  exhibits  to  us, 
situated  high  up  in  the  lunar  heavens,  passing  through  all  the  phases 
of  a  mighty  moon,  its  external  aspect  ever  changing  rapidly  as  it  re- 
volves upon  its  axis  in  the  brief  space  of  four-aud-twenty  hours,  what 
a  glorious  orb  it  would  appear  I  Whilst  its  atmospheric  phenomena, 
due  to  its  alternating  seasons,  and  the  varying  states  of  the  weather, 
would  afford  a  constant  source  of  interest.  But,  alas!  there  can  be 
none  to  witness  all  these  glories,  for  if  ever  man  was  justified  in 
forming  a  conclusion  which  possesses  the  elements  of  certainty,  it  is  that 
there  can  be  no  organized  form  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  of  which 
we  have  any  cognizance,  that  would  be  able  to  exist  upon  the  Moon. 

Every  condition  essential  to  vitality,  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant, appears  to  be  wanting.  No  air,  no  water,  but  a  glaring  sun, 
which  pours  its  fierce  burning  rays  without  any  modifying  influence 
for  fourteen  days  unceasingly  upon  the  surface,  until  the  resulting 
temperature  may  be  estimated  to  have  reached  fully  212° ;  and  no 
sooner  has  that  set  on  any  portion  of  the  lunar  periphery  than  a  wither- 
ing cold  supervenes ;  the  "  cold  of  space  "  itself,  which  must  cause  the 
temperature  to  sink,  in  all  probability,  to  250°  below  zero.  What 
plant,  what  animal  could  possibly  survive  such  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  recurring  every  fourteen  days,  or  the  accompanying  climatic 
conditions  ? 

But  let  us  not  suppose,  because  the  Moon  is  thus  unfitted  for 
animal  or  vegetable  existence  as  known  to  us,  that  it  is  necessarily  a 
useless  waste  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Apart  from  its  value  as  "a  lamp 
to  the  earth,"  it  has  a  noble  task  to  perform  in  preventing  the  stagna- 
tion that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  our  ocean,  which  would, 
without  its  influence,  be  one  vast  stagnant  pool,  but  is  now  mnintained 
in  constant,  healthy  activity,  through  the  agency  of  the  tides  that 
sweep  our  shores  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  bearing  away  with 
them  to  sea,  all  that  decaying  refuse  which  would  otherwise  accumu- 
late at  the  moutlis  of  rivers,  there  to  corrupt,  and  spread  death  and 
pestilence  around.  This  evil,  then,  the  Moon  arrests  effectively,  and 
with  the  tides  for  a  mighty  broom,  it  daily  sweeps  and  purifies  our 
coasts  of  all  that  might  be  dangerous  or  offensive. 
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But  there  ia  still  another  duty  that  she  fulfils— namely,  in  per- 
ibrming  the  work  of  a  ^'  tug"  in  bringing  vessels  up  our  tidal  rivers. 
Dwellers  in  seaports,  or  those  who  reside  in  towns  situated  up  our 
tidal  streams,  have  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  and  appreciat- 
ing her  value  in  her  towing  capacity ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  that  no  small  portion  of  the  com  with  which  we  are  nourished, 
and  of  the  coal  that  glows  in  our  firesides,  is  brought  almost  up  to 
our  very  doors  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Moon. 

[J.  N.] 


WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 
Friday,  May  27,  1864. 

Henbt  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Hon.   Secretary,  and  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Beginald  Stuart  Poole,  Esq. 

BBITUB  MU8SUM. 

On  Greek  Coins  as  illustrating  Greek  Art, 

1.  Introduction. — It  has  been  long  known  that  Greek  coins  are 
important  monuments  of  Greek  art.  K.  O.  MuUer  constantly  cites 
them  in  his  great  work  on  the  Archseology  of  Art  {ArchOologie  der 
Kunst),  and  had  he  been  able  thoroughly  to  study  a  large  collection, 
he  would  have  rendered  the  present  attempt  needless.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  general  agreement  and  this  illustrious  example,  Greek 
coins  have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  an  essay  defining  their  place  as 
documents  in  the  history  of  art. 

2.  Definitions. — Under  the  term  art,  sculpture  and  painting  are  here 
intended,  with  the  intermediate  province  of  bas-relief,  to  which  coins,  as 
reliefs  in  miniature,  belong.  Sculpture  represents  character ;  painting, 
expression.  Character  is  the  general  and  permanent  aspect  of  the 
face  and  body  as  denoting  the  dominant  quality.  We  can  trace  in  the 
features  and  form  the  effect  of  study,  or  of  idleness,  of  pride,  or  of 
humility.  Expression  is  the  transient  but  intense  effect  of  some  sudden 
feeling,  such  as  love  or  hatred,  daring  or  terror.  It  is  illustrative  of 
this  distinction  that  we  feel  that  whereas  we  look  at  a  sculptured  face 
of  the  best  style,  a  face  in  a  fine  picture  seems  to  look  at  us.  Bas- 
relief  partakes  sometimes  of  the  characteristics  of  sculpture,  sometimes 
of  those  of  painting. — ^Comp.  Muller,  Arch,  der  Kunst^  §  27.) 

3.  Our  Knowledge  of  Greek  Art. — Our  present  knowledge  oi  Greek 
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art,  apart  from  that  derived  from  coins,  is  extremely  scanty.  Of 
sculpture,  under  which  bas-relief  may  here  be  included,  we  have 
incomplete  and  uncertain  information.  Literature  gives  us  the  names 
of  the  chief  artists  and  some  idea  of  their  styles.  In  the  works  that 
remain  we  recognize  the  characteristics  pointed  out  by  literature.  But 
of  all  the  famous  names  of  ancient  sculpture,  only  works  of  Phidias, 
and  of  Scopas  and  his  fellow-artists  at  Halicamassus,  are  known  to  us. 
The  noble  architectural  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  and  the  Mauso- 
leum, happily  united  at  our  national  museum,  acquaint  us  thoroughly 
with  the  styles  of  these  masters ;  but  when  we  look  for  a  work  of 
Praxiteles  or  Lysippus,  we  look  in  vain.  In  the  museums  of  Europe 
there  are  a  few  statues  of  such  surpassing  excellence  that  they  must  be 
works  of  the  greatest  sculptors,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  guess  their 
authors.  The  majority  of  famous  statues  forms  but  a  Greeco-Eoman 
gallery  of  inferior  and  even  corrupted  copies,  made  to  suit  the 
taste  of  Roman  collectors  by  artists  who  could  not  invent,  and  wanted 
the  honesty  or  the  skill  to  copy  accurately. 

Our  knowledge  of  Greek  painting  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  The 
information  of  literature,  necessarily  more  vague  than  in  the  case  of 
the  sister  art,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  remains.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  Greek  painting  to  cite  the  feeble  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  The 
only  glimmer  of  evidence  is  derived  from  bas-reliefs  and  vase-paintings. 
The  former  are  sometimes  pictorial,  but  as  they  have  lost  what 
colouring,  at  least  of  background,  they  had,  they  only  show  us  design 
and  arrangement,  not  the  essential  characteristic  of  painting,  the  repre- 
sentation of  light.  The  latter  are  monuments  of  the  skill  of  the 
Greeks  in  drawing,  though  they  fail  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  for 
they  are  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind  of  designs,  and  from  their  neces- 
sarily hasty  execution,  could  never  have  attained  any  higher  character. 

4.  Value  of  Coins. -—Greek  coins  are  of  every  age  of  Greek  art, 
and  of  every  city  of  the  Greek  world — of  every  age  from  the  period 
of  its  long  infancy  before  the  Persian  War,  until  its  destruction  under 
the  Roman  rule — of  every  city  from  Thasos  to  Gyrene,  from  Marseilles 
to  Tarsus.  Every  Greek  city  was  constantly  sending  forth  coins 
bearing  types  varied  in  accordance  with  the  rich  power  of  invention 
of  the  Greek  mind.  From  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  it  must  be 
possible  to  obtain  some  valuable  generalizations.  Por  a  correct 
induction,  we  require  not  only  a  large  number  of  instances,  but  the 
means  of  classing  them.  Greek  sculpture  fulfils  only  the  first 
condition  ;  Greek  coins  fulfil  both.  Without  induction,  the  bases  of 
not  a  single  science  have  been  laid  down ;  and  what  has  been  done 
since  Bacon's  discovery,  first  in  natural  science  and  then  in  learning, 
still  remains  to  be  effected  in  the  archaeology  of  art. 

5.  Local  Character  of  Greek  Art. — The  speaker  claimed  to  have 
discovered  that  Greek  coins  fall  into  classes  representing  great  local 
schools.  This  might  have  been  expected,  as  all  art  shows  the  same 
characteristic.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the  modern  schools 
of  painting,  and  of  Gothic  as  well  as  Arab  architecture.     That  the 
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same  law  obtained  in  Greek  art,  E.  O.  Muller  has  incidentally 
duggested  :  the  coins  prove  it. 

The  date  of  the  best  examples  of  art  in  the  coins  is  from  B.C.  450 
to  B.C.  350,  from  not  long  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  Philip,  the  age  of  the  highest 
political,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  nation. 

6.  The  Schools, — The  chief  and  leading  school — the  term  school 
being  used  in  its  geographical  sense  as  distinguished  from  style,  which 
is  the  effect  produced  upon  art  by  a  leading  artist — was  that  of  Greece 
itself,  including  Macedou  and  Thrace.  Its  works  are  eminently 
sculpture-like  (Greece  produced  the  great  sculptors);  they  may  be 
enlarged  ;  the  forms  are  compact ;  they  represent  character  instead  of 
expression,  and  are  marked  by  repose  and  truthfulness.  The  favourite 
material  is  silver. 

The  west  coast  of  Asia-Minor  produced  the  Ionian  school,  the 
pictorial  style  of  which  reminds  us  that  the  three  greatest  names  in  the 
list  of  Greek  painters,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles,  were  of 
natives  of  this  country.  The  works  of  this  school  may  be  enlarged ; 
its  forms  are  free  and  flowing,  dishevelled  hair  and  streaming  drapery  ; 
it  delights  in  representing  expression  instead  of  character,  the  transient 
instead  of  the  constant.  Ttie  favourite  materials  were  the  warmer 
metal  gold,  and  what  is  but  pale  gold,  electrum. 

In  Sicily  and  Italy  a  school  flourished  which  combined  the  highest 
execution  with  a  lower  kind  of  design.  Unaided  by  the  influence  of 
sculpture  or  painting,  neither  of  which  owes  a  single  name  of  celebrity 
to  the  western  colonies,  it  lived  upon  repeating  itself,  and  so  fell  into  a 
mannered  and  eclectic  style.  Its  works  cannot  be  enlarged  without 
injury,  on  account  of  the  exaggeration  of  form.  The  style  is  usually 
compact,  but  occasionally  indulges  in  a  timid  freedom.  It  represents 
neither  character  nor  expreKsion,  unless  we  are  to  admit,  for  instance, 
but  one  character  for  all  female  heads.  In  place  of  either  it  puts 
manner.  It  displays  a  certain  hardness  and  cramped  drawing  that 
indicate  a  limitation  to  one  kind  of  material  and  to  minute  work. 

Intermediate  between  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Ionia  is  the 
school  of  Crete,  which,  copying  nature  rather  than  following  sculpture 
or  painting,  goes  half-way  from  the  gravity  of  the  Greek  ideal  to  the 
expressiveness  of  the  Ionian.  It  is  picturesque  without  being  pictorial, 
if  a  distinction  drawn  from  usage  may  be  allowed.  It  oscillates 
between  character  never  strong,  and  expression  never  intense.  Its 
want  of  strength  is  relieved  by  its  love  of  nature.  It  excels  in  the 
portrayal  of  animal  and  vegetable  subjects,  and  delights  in  perspective 
and  foreshortening. 

Far  in  the  East,  where  Greek  civilization  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  destructive  influence  of  Oriental  formalism,  art  could  never 
emancipate  itself  from  a  dependence  on  architecture.  The  Asiatic 
school  is  architectural ;  the  forms  are  hard  and  straight ;  they  are 
never  developed. 

We  may  distinguish  these  schools  by  assigning  to  each  its  most 
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marked  characteristic.  The  school  of  Greece  is  sculpture-like;  the 
school  of  louia  picture-like  ;  the  school  of  Sicily  and  Italy  gem-like ; 
the  school  of  Crete  picturesque ;  and  the  school  of  Asia  architectural. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  schools  were  then  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  and  separate  criticism  of  some  of  their  best  works, 
represented  by  enlarged  copies.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
repeat  these  observations  in  the  present  abstract,  as  without  drawings 
corresponding  to  the  diagrams,  they  would  not  only  be  difficult  to 
understand,  but  might  even  convey  ideas  essentially  different  from 
those  intended. 

It  was  observed  that  the  discovery  of  schools  to  which  were  due  the 
differences  in  the  coins,  would  tend  to  render  more  definite  our  know- 
ledge of  Greek  art  in  general.  Not  only  did  sculpture  and  painting 
flourish  most  where  the  coins  most  showed  their  influence,  but  in  the 
case  of  sculpture  it  was  remarked  that  classification  would  be  aided  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  treatments  of  bas-relief,  and  that  thus  it 
would  be  shown  that  the  schools  extended  throughout  the  range  of  the 
kindred  arts.  Thus  a  new  basis  might  be  laid  down  for  the  archaeology 
of  art. 

The  speaker  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  national 
value  of  the  study  of  art,  on  the  prospects  of  art  in  England,  and  on 
the  assistance  that  the  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  works  would  give  to 
those  wishing  to  promote  the  growth  of  art  in  this  country. 

[R,  S.  P.] 


WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  June  3,  1864. 

Sia  Henet  Hollaitd,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Frankulnd,  Esq.    F.R.S. 

FB0FB88OB  OV  CHEMI9TBT,  BOTAL  IS0TITDTZOV. 

On  Recent  Chemical  Researches  in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Amongst  the  branches  of  inquiry  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
chemists  during  the  past  fifleen  years,  there  can  scarcely  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  those  investigations,  which 
have  had  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  the  internal  structure  of 
chemical  compounds,  and  especially  of  organic  compounds ;  for  it  is 
by  thus  studying  the  architecture  of  these  bodies,  that  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  plans  according  to  which  nature  herself  constructs 
them  under  the  influence  of  what  we  term  vitality,  and  that  we  are 
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enabled  to  imitate  her  operations.  The  vast  number  of  organic  com- 
pounds that  can  now  be  produced,  without  the  aid  of  life  in  any  form, 
some  of  them  even  constituting  a  part  of  the  food  of  man,  affords  ample 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  this  field  and  the  success  with  which  it 
has  been  cultivated. 

The  ultimate  analytical  composition  of  a  chemical  compound  affords 
us  little  or  no  information  available  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
pound, artificially  ;  but  the  moment  tlie  internal  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  becomes  known,  the  constructive  process  at  once  suggests  itself. 
Such  a  problem  may  be  attacked  in  two  distinct  ways,  either  by  taking 
the  compound  to  pieces,  or  by  building  it  up  from,  its  proximate  con- 
stituents. More  than  twelve  years  ago,  the  speaker  had  applied  the 
latter  or  synthetical  process  to  the  investigation  of  organic  compounds 
containing  metals,  some  of  the  results  of  which  he  had  communicated 
to  the  members  on  a  previous  occasion.  A  like  scrutiny  must  be 
applied  to  other  families  of  organic  substances  if  we  are  to  become 
equally  acquainted  with  their  molecular  construction.  It  was  the 
application  of  the  synthetical  process  to  an  important  family  of  organic 
substances,  that  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  investigations  recently 
carried  on  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Institution.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work  the  speaker  had  been  enthusiastically  joined  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  Duppa,  who  had  in  an  eminent  degree  contributed  to 
whatever  success  had  attended  their  labours. 

The  family  of  organic  acids  thus  attacked,  and  which  is  represented 
by  lactic  acid,  had  for  some  years  past  excited  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  chemists,  but  although  much  laborious  investigation  had  been 
expended  upon  it,  especially  by  Kolbe  and  Wurtz,  yet  the  constitution  of 
these  acids  was  still  far  from  being  established.  Like  any  effort  to  over- 
come a  difliculty,  such  an  investigation  required  the  selection  of  a  plan 
of  attack,  and  the  preparation  of  the  agents,  or  weapons,  by  which  the 
assault  was  to  be  made.  The  speaker  had  already  proved  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  basis  or 
model  of  the  family  of  acids  to  be  investigated.  This  fnct  showed  the 
path  by  which  the  subject  was  to  be  approached,  and  he  then  went  on 
to  describe  the  principles  according  to  which  the  weapons  were  con- 
structed. 

In  Mechanics,  the  engineer  proportions  the  force  which  he  employs 
to  the  effect  required  to  be  produced,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  such  control  of  mechanical  force,  when  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  steam-hammer  could  be  made,  at  one  moment  to  deliver  a 
blow  gentle  enough  to  break  the  shell  of  a  nut  without  crushing  the 
kernel,  and  at  the  next  to  descend  with  a  force  sufficient  to  smash  a 
block  of  granite  and  shake  the  ground  beneath  it.  As  in  mechanics, 
where  we  deal  with  masses,  so  in  chemistry,  where  we  have  to  do  with 
atoms,  it  is  also  necessary  to  apply  a  properly  graduated  amount  of 
force,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  direction.  Chemistry  was  yet  far 
behind  mechanics  in  this  faculty  of  graduating  force,  but  by  availing 
ourselves  of  certain  chemical  reactions,  we  had  the  ])ower,  as  it  were, 
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of  gradaally  storing  up  force  in  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  of  delivering 
the  blow  when  the  force  had  become  strong  enough  to  effect  the  change 
required.  In  this  way  the  comparatively  inert  radicles  or  molecules, 
methyl,  efhyl,  amyl,  &c.,  could  be  invested  with  chemical  energy  suffi* 
dent  to  force  their  entrance  into  oxalic  acid.  The  process  of  thus 
endowing  these  radicles  with  force  was  likened  to  the  gradual  winding 
up  of  a  weight  to  the  height  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given 
effect  by  its  subsequent  fall.  For  this  purpose  a  force  external  to  the 
atoms  to  be  elevated  was  obviously  required.  The  first  supply  of  this 
force  was  taken  from  sodium  ;  but  sodium,  although  competent  to  raise 
the  molecules  of  ethyl  or  methyl  to  a  great  elevation,  was  yet  too 
rough  in  the  use  of  its  power,  for  if  we  attempted,  by  its  sole  agency, 
to  elevate  these  molecules,  they  were  actually  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
violence  of  the  effort.  The  action  of  the  sodium  must,  therefore,  be 
moderated  by  combining  it  with  mercury ;  much  of  its  power  was  thus 
lost,  but  sufficient  still  remained  for  the  purpose,  if  rightly  employed. 

This  sodium  amalgam  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
iodides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  refused  to  exert  any  action,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  ether,  which  acted  in  this  case  like  a 
ferment,  the  sodium  separated  the  iodine  from  the  ethyl,  whilst  the 
latter  united  itself  with  the  mercury. 


2C.H,I    +     Hg  j         =     Hg  ^  -f     2Na£ 

Iodide  of  Ethyl  l^^  w_j2l?*  Iodide  of  So<Uiim 

Sodium  Amalgam  Meicorio  Ethida 

By  this  association  with  mercury,  the  energy  of  the  ethyl  was 
greatly  increased,  but  it  still  lacked  sufficient  power  for  its  attack  upon 
oxalic  add ;  having  once  commenced  its  ascent,  however,  the  further  ele* 
vation  of  the  ethyl  became  comparatively  easy.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  digest  the  mercuric  ethide,  procured  as  above  described,  with  metallic 
zinc,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  several  hours,  in  order  to  replace 
the  mercury  with  zinc,  by  which  means  zinc  ethyl  was  obtained. 


Hg{ 

IC.H, 

Mercnric  Ethide 


+    Zn.      = 


The  zinc  ethyl  thus  obtained  possessed  far  greater  energy  than  the 
mercuric  ethide  from  which  it  was  derived,*  and,  in  fact,  in  this  com- 
pound, the  ethyl  became  fully  armed  for  the  contemplated  expedition. 
The  speaker,  however,  showed  that  its  power  could  be  still  further  in- 


*  The  intense  chemicarenergy  of  zinc  ethyl  was  shown  experimentally  by  a 
foontMn  of  the  liquid,  which  played  nerpendicularly  to  the  height  of  6  or  8  feet, 
forming  a  fiery  jet  of  blue  and  white  name. 
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creased  by  the  addition  of  the  metal  lithium.  By  these  processes  the 
following  chemical  compounds  and  weapons  of  attack  had  been  manu- 
factured : — 

Namb. 


Mercuric  Methide  . 


Mercuric  lodo-methide 


Mercuric  Ethide 


Mercuric  lodo-ethide 
Mercuric  Chlor-ethide     . 
Mercuric  Amylide.     .     • 
Mercuric  lod-amylide.     . 
Mercuric  Chlor-amylide , 


Zincmethide. 


Zincethide 


Zincamylide. 


Lithio-mercuric  Methide 


Lithio-mercuric  Ethide 


Lithio-zinc  Methide 


Lithio-zinc  Ethide. 


Hg 
Hg 
Hg 


Fonniihu 

ICH, 
tCH, 

jCH. 

|C.H» 
tc.H, 


Hg 


If 


C,H» 


Hg  {§«» 
|C,H., 


H.{S 


Hg   j^*^" 


Zn 


Zn 


Zd 


lT{: 


Cl 

rcH, 

tCH. 

C.H. 

H. 
C»  Hii 

H„ 
CH,' 

ch; 
ch; 


fc.: 
ic.] 
ic.: 
tc.: 


L? 


CH,' 
CH,' 
CH,' 


Zn"  ( 
Li'   I 

Zn"  f    ■     •' 
Li'    1  ^«  ^»' 


The  speaker  then  described  the  action  of  several  of  these  bodies 
upon  oxalic  acid,  or  rather  oxalic  ether.  This  action  consisted  in  the 
removal  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  oxalic  acid,  and  its  substitution 
by  two  atoms  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  zincethyl, 
oxalic  acid  was  transformed  into  leucic  acid — ^a  body  that  had  previously 
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been  obtained  from  animal  tissues,  especially  from  the  spleen  and 
langs.  By  acting  upon  oxalic  ether  with  the  zinc  compounds  of  other 
organic  radicles,  a  large  number  of  acids  belonging  to  the  lactic  series, 
and  hitherto  unknown,  could  be  produced.  Many  of  these  acids  were 
isomeric  with  each  other,  that  is,  possessed  the  same  percentage  com- 
position, but  differed  in  their  interior  architecture.  Thus  leudc  acid 
was  susceptible  of  no  less  than  nine  isomeric  modifications,  three  of 
which  had  already  been  obtained  by  the  method  now  described.  The 
following  table  shows  the  internal  structure  of  these  isomeric  leudc 
acids : — 


'C.H.' 

(C.H.' 

C.H,' 

C.H.' 

H' 

CH,' 

C" 

0" 
OH' 

och; 

(     OH' 

C". 

0" 
OCH.' 

OH' 

[  OH' 

rCH" 

C.W 

rcA' 

CHT 

CH,' 

H' 

C,'"' 

0" 

oc.h; 

OH' 

C". 

0" 

OH' 

OH' 

C". 

0" 

och; 

OH' 

fCH,' 

fCA' 

rH' 

H' 

H' 

H' 

C" 

0" 

OC.H,' 

OH' 

C". 

0" 

OH' 

OH' 

C,'"' 

0" 

OCA' 
OH' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  acids  which,  with  their  compounds,  have 
thus  been  produced  and  investigated  during  the  past  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  the  Institution. 


Navb. 


Dimethyloxalic  Acid  No.  1 


Dimetbylozalic  Acid  No.  2 
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Leucic  Acid  No.  1     ....    C" 


C.H/ 
C.H.' 
O" 
OH' 
OH' 


Leucic  Acid  No.  2     ...     .     C." 


Leucic  Acid  No.  3    .     .     .     .     C," 


Ethyl-amyl  Oxalic  Acid      .     .     C. 


Diamyl-oxalic  Amyl-ether  .     .    C," 


m) 


C,H,' 

ch; 

O" 

och; 

OH' 

CH,' 
CH.' 

O" 

OC,H. 

OH' 

CftHn' 

C.H.' 
O" 
OH' 
OH' 

CjHy' 

C»H„' 
O" 
OH' 
OCftHi/ 


These  reactions  proved  that  lactic  acid,  the  representative  of  this 
family  of  acids,  was  also  cast  in  the  mould  of  oxalic  acid.  Thus, 
the  latter  deadly  organic  body  was  converted  by  the  removal  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  its  substitution  by  one  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  methyl  into  the  harmless  acid  of  sour  milk,  a  constituent  of 
the  juices  of  the  human  body,  and  an  agent,  no  doubt,  of  importance  in 
the  transformations  attending  animal  life.  A  similar  marvellous  trans- 
mutation of  character  is  met  with  in  the  highly  poisonous  arsenic  acid, 
which,  by  (he  exchange  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  of  methyl,  is 
converted  into  the  innocuous,  though  perfectly  soluble,  cacodylic  acid. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows : — Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  pro- 
lific reaction,  capable  of  furnishing  an  immense  number  of  new  organic 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  to  us  the  very  simple  manner 
in  which  nature  evolves  some  of  her,  apparently,  most  complex  results. 
By  a  species  of  progressive  development,  this  simply  organized  oxalic 
acid  becomes  gradually  elevated,  cultivated,  and  transformed  into 
bodies,  which,  when  viewed  by  one  ignorant  of  their  true  origin,  appear 
to  possess  a  hopeless  complexity.  Not  only  do  we  now  gain  a  clear 
insight  into  the  architecture  of  these  acids,  but  we  can  take  the  very 
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elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  build  them  up  unaided  by 
any  vital  processes.  We  need  not  even  go  for  oxalic  acid,  our  very 
type  or  model,  either  to  the  wood-sorrel,  or  the  lichen,  which,  by  means 
of  this  acid,  corrodes  the  rock  upon  which  it  grows ;  for  we  have  the 
power  both  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  build  the  superstructure  of  these 
organic  bodies,  without  the  least  assistance  from  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that,  by  analogous  inductive 
scrutiny,  even  the  most  obscure  and  complex  physiological  phenomena 
of  life  itself  will  one  day  yield  to  scientific  research,  and  become  to  us 
as  clear  and  simple  as  they  are  now  dark  and  unintelligible  ?  But  to 
accomplish  this,  the  human  intellect  must  prepare  itself  for  eiForts  far 
more  difScult  than  any  it  has  yet  made.  Hitherto  the  more  palpable 
and  simple  phenomena  of  nature  have  been  the  first  to  attract  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  whilst  the  more  recondite  and  hidden,  consti- 
tuting increasingly  difficult  subjects  of  research,  have  been  left  for 
future  explorers.  Thus,  although  we  are  still  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the 
boundless  ocean  of  knowledge,  yet  those  pebbles,  never  easy  to  find, 
are  now  no  longer  left  dry  on  the  beach.  They  must  be  dragged  from  the 
grip  of  the  waves  by  patient  and  cunning  toil.  Difficulties  innumer- 
able and  appalling  confront  us,  but  let  the  human  intellect  be  only  left 
free  and  untrammelled,  and  it  will  surely  accomplish  the  task  set 
before  it. 

[E.  F.] 


GF.NERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  June  6,  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair, 

The    Secretary    announced    that    his  Grace  the    President    had 
nominated  the  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Secretary. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Treasurer. 
Major-General  Sabine,  Pres.  R.S. 
The  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  F.R.S. 

William   Ackland,   Esq.    was  eUcUd  a  Member  of  the   Royal 
Institution. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  ''  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  (see  page  151). 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  (6M  annual  donation)  •  •  £40  0  0 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  {2nd annual  donation)  •  •  20  0  0 
Alfred  Hooper,  Esq 10    0    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz.— 

From 
Governor-General  €f  India,  The  (through  the  Aeiatie  Society,  Bengaly^F.  Hall: 
Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Philosophical 
Systems.    8yo. 
The  Mahabh&shya  (edited  by  Dr.  Ballantyne»  unfinished),    fol. 
Secretary  qf  State  for  India — Bombay  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations 
in  1862.    4to.     1863. 

Agricultural  Society ,  2?oyaZ— Journal,  No.  52.    8yo.     1964. 

Architects,  Roval  Academy  of  ^ntifA— Proceedings.     4to.    May,  1864. 

Aatronomical  Society,  Boyal—Monthly  Notices,  1863-4,  No.  6. 

Bavarian  Academy,  i?o^/— Sitzungsberichte,  1864.    Band  I.  Heft  1,  2.    8to. 

Annalen  der  Stemwarte  bei  Milnchen.    IV.  Supplementenband.    8yo. 
Beale,  Lionel  S.  3f.B.  F.R.S.  {the  Author)— Od  Certain  Nerve-Centres.     4to. 

1864.    (Phil.  Trans.  R.  a,  1863.) 
British  Meteorological  iSoet«^~Proceedings.     Nos.  11,  12.    8?o.    1864. 
Chemical  Society-— J ojjoml  for  May,  1864.    Svo. 
Editors— ArthxtLD  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

AthensBum  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

Engineer  for  May,  1864.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1864.     Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

Mechiuiics'  Magazine  fbr  May,  1864.    8yo. 

Medical  Circular  fbr  May,  1864.    8va 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

Technologist  for  May,  1864.    Sto. 
Geological  Societf — Journal,  No.  78.    8to.    1864. 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Institution,  Btrmtn^Aam— Proceedings,  August:  II.    8yo. 

1863. 
Newton,  Messrs.-r-hoiDAcia  Journal  (New  Series)  fi>r  Mar,  1862.    8vo. 
Petermann,  A,  Esq,  {the  jEe^t^or)— Mittheilungen  aui  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.     1864.    No.  3.    4to. 
Photographic  Society— J (mnal.  No.  145.    8yo.     1864. 
Boyal  Society  ^I«m2on ^Proceedings,  Nos.  63,  64.    8vo.     1864. 
SUliman,  Prcfessor  S.  {the  Editor) — ^American  Journal  of  Sdence.    Seoood  Series. 

No.  111.    8vo.    1864. 
7\oining,  Thomas,  Esq.  MM.  I, —'Report  of  Committee  on  Dwellings'  Improvement 

in  the  Metropolis.    (K  90  1864.) 
Vereins  zur  Befifrderung  des  Gewerbjleisses  in  PrettMii— Verhandlungen,  Jan.  nnd 
Feb.  1864.     4to. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 
Friday,  June  10,  1864. 

William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndaul,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. 

raoFKBiOR  or  matubal  PKiuoeorHT,  botal  ikstzxutiov. 

On  a  Magnetic  Experiment. 

There  are  two  words  which  are  very  often  employed  in  scientific 
writings — matter  and  force.  The  ddinition  of  each  involves  the 
conception  of  the  other.  We  know  nothing  of  force  save  through  its 
operations  upon  matter,  and  we  know  nothing  of  matter  save  through 
the  manifestations  of  its  force.  The  characteristics  of  any  force  must 
be  sought  in  the  material  changes  which  it  is  competent  to  produce. 
Some  years  ago  I  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  magnetism,  and 
in  those  years  I  devised  an  apparatus  to  enable  me  to  investigate 
certain  mechanical  effects  which  accompany  the  act  of  magnetization. 
I  wished  to  apply  this  apparatus  to  diamagnetic  bodies  as  well  as 
paramagnetic  ones — to  bodies  such  as  bismuth,  as  well  as  to  bodies 
such  as  iron.  I  intend  this  evening  to  show  you  the  action  of  this 
instrument,  and  to  give,  if  I  can,  some  explanation  of  the  experiments 
of  others  which  have  been  confirmed  by  my  own. 

Let  us  pass  quickly  in  review  the  excitation  of  this  wonderful 
power  of  magnetism.  Here  is  a  strong  horseshoe  magnet  set  upright, 
and  here  is  a  bent  bar  of  steel,  whose  arms  are  the  same  distance  apart 
as  those  of  the  horseshoe  magnet.  I  draw  the  bent  steel  bar  over  the 
ends,  or  the  poles,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  magnet  .  It  suddenly 
obtains  the  power  of  attracting  this  iron  keeper  and  holding  it  fast. 
I  reverse  the  stroke  of  the  steel  bar  :  its  virtue  has  now  disappeared  ; 
it  is  no  longer  competent  to  attract  the  keeper.  I  continue  the  stroke 
of  the  steel  bar  in  the  last  direction,  and  now  it  is  again  competent  to 
attract  the  iron :  thus  I  can  at  will  magnetize  and  demagnetize  this 
bent  piece  of  steel. 

Here  is  a  fine  permanent  magnet  constructed  by  Logeman  of 
Haarlem,  and  competent  to  carry  a  great  weight.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  dish  of  iron  nails  which  it  is  able  to  empty.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  table  you  observe  another  mass  of  metal,  bent  like  the  Logeman 
magnet,  but  not,  like  it,  naked.  This  mass,  moreover,  is  not  steel, 
but  iron,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  coils  of  copper  wire.  It  is  intended 
to   illustrate  the  excitement  of  magnetism   by   electricity.     At  the 
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present  moment  this  huge  bent  bar  is  so  inert  as  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  a  single  grain  of  iron.  I  now  send  an  electric  current 
through  the  coils  that  surround  it,  and  its  power  far  transcends  that 
of  the  steel  magnet  on  the  other  side.  It  can  carry  fifly  times  the  weight. 
It  holds  a  561b.  weight  attached  to  each  of  its  poles,  and  it  empties 
this  largp  tray  of  iron  nails  when  they  are  brought  sufficiently  near  it. 
I  interrupt  the  current :  the  power  vanishes,  and  the  nails  fall. 

Now  the  magnetized  iron  cannot  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the 
unmagnetized  iron.  Some  change  must  take  place  among  the  mole- 
cules of  the  iron  bar  at  the  moment  of  magnetization.  And  one 
curious  action  which  accompanies  the  act  of  magnetization  I  will  now 
try  to  make  sensible  to  you.  Other  men  laboured,  and  we  are  here 
entering  into  their  labours  :  the  effect  I  wish  to  make  manifest  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Joule,*  and  was  subsequently  examined  by  MM.  De  la 
Rive,  Wertheim,  Marian,  Matteucci,  and  Wartmann.  It  is  this.  At 
the  moment  when  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  surrounding  the 
electro-magnet,  a  clink  b  heard  e.manating  ^m  the  body  of  the  iron, 
and  at  the  moment  the  current  ceases  a  clink  is  also  heard.  In  fact, 
the  acts  of  magnetization  and  demagnetization  so  stir  the  atoms  of  the 
magnetized  body  that  they,  in  their  turn,  can  stir  the  air  and  send 
sonorous  impulses  to  our  auditory  nerves. 

I  have  said  that  the  sounds  occur  at  the  moment  of  magnetization, 
and  at  the  moment  when  magnetization  ceases ;  hence,  if  I  can  devise 
a  means  of  making  and  bi^tking  in  quick  succession  the  circuit 
through  which  the  current  flows,  I  can  obtain  an  equally  quick 
succession  of  sounds.  I  do  this  by  means  of  a  contact-breaker  which 
belongs  to  a  Ruhmkorff's  induction  coil.  Here  is  a  monochord,  and 
a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretches  from  one  of  its  bridges  to  the  other.  This 
bar  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  copper  wire.  I 
place  Use  contact  breaker  in  a  distant  room,  so  that  you  cannot  hear 
its  noise.  The  current  is  now  active,  and  every  individual  in  this  large 
assembly  hears  something  between  a  dry  crackle  and  a  musical  sound 
issuing  from  the  bar  in  consequence  of  its  successive  magnetization  and 
demagnetization. 

Hitherto  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with  the  iron  which  has  been 
acted  upon  by  the  current.  Let  us  now  devote  a  moment's  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  current  itself.  Here  is  a  naked  copper  wire  which 
is  quite  inert,  possessing  no  power  to  attract  these  iron  filings.  I  send 
a  voltaic  current  through  it ;  it  immediately  grapples  with  the  filings, 
and  holds  them  round  it  in  a  thick  envelope.  I  interrupt  the  current, 
and  the  filings  fall.  Here  is  a  compact  coil  of  copper  wire  which  is 
overspun  with  cotton  to  prevent  contact  between  the  convolutions. 
At  present  the  coil  is  inert ;  but  now  I  send  a  current  through  it:  a 
power  of  attraction  is  instantly  developed,  and  you  see  that  it  is 
competent  to  empty  this  plate  of  iron  nails. 

*  The  Bound,  I  find,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Page.— J.  T.,  16th  June. 
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Thus  we  ha^e  magnetic  action  exhibited  by  a  body  which  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  the  so-called  magnetic  metals.  The  copper  wire 
is  made  magnetic  by  the  electric  current.  Indeed,  by  means  of  a 
copper  wire  through  which  a  current  flows  we  may  obtain  all  the 
effects  of  magnetism.  I  have  here  a  long  coil,  so  suspended  as  to  be 
capable  of  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  direction :  it  can  move  all  round 
in  a  circle  like  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle.  At  its  ends  I  have 
placed  two  spirals  of  platinum  wire  which  the  current  will  raise  to 
brilliant  incandescence.  They  are  glowing  now,  and  the  suspended 
coil  behaves  in  all  respects  like  a  magnetic  needle.  Its  two  ends  show 
opposite  polarities  :  it  can  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet,  or 
by  a  current  flowing  through  another  coil ;  and  it  is  so  sensitive  that 
the  action  of  the  earth  itself  is  capable  of  setting  it  north  and  south. 

There  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  unify  in  the  human  mind ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  our  mental  constitution,  we  desire  to  reduce  pheno- 
mena which  are  so  much  alike  to  a  common  cause.  Hence  the  concep- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Ampere  that  a  magnet  is  simply  an  assemblage 
of  electric  currents.  Round  the  atoms  of  a  magnet  Ampere  supposed 
minute  currents  to  circulate  incessantly  in  parallel  planes ;  round  the 
atoms  of  common  iron  he  also  supposed  them  to  circulate,  but  in  all 
directions — thus  neutralizing  each  other.  The  act  of  magnetization  he 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  rendering  of  the  molecular  currents  parallel 
to  a  common  plane,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  permanent  magnet. 

This  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  molecular  currents  propounded  by 
Ampere.  You  observe  it  consists  in  the  application  of  conceptions 
obtained  from  sensible  masses  of  matter  to  insensible  or  atomic  masses. 
Let  us  follow  out  this  conception  to  what  would  appear  its  legitimate 
consequences.  I  have  said  that  we  obtain  both  attractions  and  repul- 
sions from  electric  currents :  all  these  effects  are  deduced  from  one 
law,  which  is,  thai  eleetrie  currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
attract  each  other,  while,  when  they  flow  in  opposite  directions,  they 
repel  each  other.  Let  me  illustrate  this  law  rapidly.  Here  are  two 
flat  coils  suspended  facing  each  other,  and  about  eight  inches  apart.  I 
send  a  current  through  both,  causing  it  to  flow  through  them  in  the 
same  direction  ;  the  coils  instantly  clash  and  cling  together  in  virtue  of 
their  mutual  attraction.  I  now  reverse  the  current  through  one  of 
them,  and  they  fly  a  yard  asunder,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion. 
And  now  one  of  them  twists  its  suspending  wire  so  as  to  turn  its  oppo- 
site face  to  the  other  coil ;  the  currents  are  now  again  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  coils  clash  and  cling  as  in  the  first  instance.  Imagine, 
then,  our  molecular  currents  flowing  round  the  atoms  of  this  iron  bar 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  From  the  law  just 
enunciated  we  should  infer  the  mutual  attraction  of  those  currents ; 
and  from  this  attraction  we  should  be  disposed  to  infer  the  shortening 
of  the  bar  at  the  moment  of  magnetization.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
coil  of  copper  wire  suspended  vertically  ;  the  end  of  the  coil  dips  into 
this  little  basin  of  mercury.  From  a  small  voltaic  battery  behind  I 
send  a  current  through  the  coil ;  and,  because  it  passes  in  the  same 
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direction  through  all  its  convolutioiis,  they  attract  each  other.  The 
coil  is  thereby  shortened  ;  its  end  quits  the  mercury  with  a  spark  ;  the 
current  ceases ;  the  wire  falls  by  its  own  gravity ;  the  current  again 
passes,  and  the  wire  shortens  as  before.  Thus  you  have  this  quick 
succession  of  brilliant*  sparks  produced  by  the  shortening  of  the  wire 
and  the  interruption  of  the  current  as  it  quits  the  mercury. 

Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  an  iron  bar  is  shortened  by  the  act  of  mag- 
netization ?  It  is  not.  And  here,  as  before,  we  enter  into  the  labours 
of  other  men. 

Mr.  Joule  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  bar  is  lengthened.  Mr. 
Joule  rendered  this  lengthening  visible  by  means  of  a  system  of  levers 
and  a  microscope,  through  which  a  single  observer  saw  the  action.  The 
experiment  has  never,  I  believe,  been  made  before  a  public  audience  ; 
but  the  instrument  referred  toj  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture 
will,  I  think,  enable  me  to  render  this  effect  of  magnetization  visible 
to  everybody  present. 

Before  you  is  an  upright  iron  bar,  two  feet  long,  firmly  screwed  into 
a  solid  block  of  wood.  Sliding  on  two  upright  brass  pillars  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  instrument  which  you  see  above  the  iron  bar.  The  essential 
parts  of  this  section  of  the  apparatus  are,  first,  a  vertical  rod  of  brass, 
which  moves  freely  and  accurately  in  a  long  brass  collar.  The  lower  end 
of  the  brass  rod  rests  upon  the  upper  flat  surface  of  the  iron  bar.  To 
the  top  of  the  brass  rod  is  attached  a  point  of  steel ;  and  this  point 
now  presses  against  a  plate  of  agate,  near  a  pivot  which  forms  the 
fulcrum  of  a  lever.  The  distant  end  of  the  lever  is  connected,  by  a 
very  fine  wire,  with  an  axis  on  which  is  fixed  a  small  circular  mirror. 
If  the  steel  point  be  pushed  up  against  the  agate  plate,  the  end  of  the 
lever  is  raised ;  the  axis  is  thereby  caused  to  turn,  and  the  mirror 
rotates.  I  now  cast  a  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  upon  this  mirror ; 
it  is  reflected  in  a  luminous  sheaf,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
it  strikes  our  screen,  ^ere  forming  a  circular  patch  of  brilliant  light. 
This  beam  is  to  be  our  index  ;  it  will  move  as  the  mirror  moves,  only 
with  twice  its  angular  velocity ;  and  the  motion  of  the  patch  of  light 
will  inform  us  of  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  iron  bar. 

I  employ  one  battery  simply  to  ignite  the  lamp.  I  have  here  a 
second  battery  to  magnetize  the  iron  bar.  At  present  no  current  is 
passing.  I  make  the  circuit,  and  the  bright  image  on  the  screen  is 
suddenly  displaced.  It  sinks  a  foot.  I  break  the  circuit :  the  bar 
instantiy  shrinks  to  its  normal  leng^th,  and  the  image  returns  to  its  first 
position.  I  make  the  experiment  several  times  in  succession  :  the 
result  is  always  the  same.  Always  when  I  magnetize,  the  image 
instantly  descends,  which  declares  the  lengthening  of  the  bar ;  always 
when  I  interrupt  the  current,  the  image  immediately  rises.  A  little 
warm  water  projected  against  the  bar  causes  the  image  to  descend 

*  Bendered  brilliant  by  the  introdaction  of  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  core  of  soft 
iroD  into  the  circuit. 

t  Very  skilfully  constracted  by  Mr.  Becker. 
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gradually.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  this  action  of  mag- 
netism has  been  seen  by  a  public  audience. 

I  have  employed  the  same  apparatus  in  the  examination  of  bismuth 
bars ;  and,  though  considerable  power  has  been  applied,  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  produce  any  sensible  effect.  It  was  at  least  conceiv- 
able that  complementary  effects  might  be  here  exhibited,  and  a  new 
antithesis  thus  established  between  magnetism  and  diamagnetism. 

No  explanation  of  this  action  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  offered  ; 
and  I  would  now  beg  to  propose  one  which  seems  to  be  sufRcient.  I 
place  tliis  large  flat  magnet  upon  the  table  ;  over  it  I  put  a  paper 
screen ;  and  on  the  screen  I  shake  iron  filings.  You  know  the 
beautiful  lines  in  which  those  filings  arrange  themselves — lines  which 
have  become  classical  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  this  Institu- 
tion ;  for  they  have  been  guiding  •>  threads  for  Faraday's  intelli- 
gence while  exploring  the  most  profound  and  intricate  phenomena 
of  magnetism.  These  lines  indicate  the  direction  in  which  a  small 
magnetic  needle  sets  itself  when  placed  on  any  of  them.  The  needle 
will  always  be  a  tangent  to  the  magnetic  curve.  A  little  rod  of 
iron,  freely  suspended,  behaves  exactly  like  the  needle,  and  sets  its 
longest  dimension  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  curve.  In  fact,  the 
particles  of  iron  filings  themselves  are  virtually  so  many  little  rods  of 
iron,  which,  when  they  are  released  from  the  friction  of  the  screen  by 
tapping,  set  their  longest  dimensfons  along  the  lines  of  force.  Now, 
in  this  bar  magnet  the  lines  of  force  run  along  the  tnagnet  itself^  and, 
were  its  particles  capable  of  free  motion,  they  also  would  set  their 
longest  dimensions  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force — that  is  to  say, 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  magnet.  This,  then,  is  the  explanation 
which  I  would  offer  of  the  lengthening  of  the  bar.  The  bar  is  com- 
posed of  irregular  crystalline  granules ;  and,  when  magnetized,  these 
granules  tend  to  set  their  longest  dimensions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar.  They  succeed,  partially,  and  produce  a  microscopic  lengthening 
of  the  bar,  which,  suitably  magnified,  has  been  rendered  visible  to 
you.* 

Perhaps  you  do  not  see  the  magnetic  curves  from  your  present 
position,  but  I  will  enable  you  to  see  them.  I  have  here  an  electric 
lamp  turned  on  its  back,  and  from  it  a  vertical  cylinder  of  light  now 
issaes.  Over  the  aperture  of  the  lamp  I  place  two  small  bar  magnets, 
enclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass.  The  vertical  beam  is  received 
upon  a  looking-glass  which  reflects  it  on  to  .the  screen.  In  the  path  of 
this  reflected  beam  I  place  a  lens,  and  thus  obtain  upon  the  screen  a 
magnified  image  of  the  two  small  bar  magnets.  And  now  I  sprinkle 
this  fine  iron  sand  on  the  plate  of  glass,  and  you  see  how  it  arranges 
itself  under  the  operation  of  the  magnets.     A  most  beautiful  display 


*  My  anistant,  Mr.  Barrett,  has  jast  drawn  my  attention  to  a  paper  by  M.  De 
]a  Rive  in  which  this  explanation  is  given.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  entire 
eredit  of  it.— J.  T.,  Jnne  16. 

Voi.IV.     (No.  40.)  z 
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of  the  magnetic  curves  is  now  before  you.  And  you  observe,  when  I 
tap  the  glass,  how  the  particles  attach  themselves  by  their  ends, 
and  how  the  curves  close  in  upon  each  other.  They  try  to  attach 
themselves  thus  and  close  thus  up  in  the  solid  iron  bar:  the  consequence 
is  that  the  longitudinal  expansion  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
transverse  contraction,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  bar  remains  unchanged. 

But  can  we  not  bring  a  body  with  movable  particles  within  an 
electro-magnetic  coil  ?  We  can  ;  and  I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  show 
you  an  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove,  which  bears  directly  upon 
this  question,  but  the  sight  of  which,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  Mr.  Grove  himself.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
ever  having  been  made  before  a  large  audience.  I  have  here  a 
cylinder  with  glass  ends,  and  it  contains  a  muddy  liquid.  This 
muddiness  is  produced  by  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  is 
suspended  mechanically  in  water.  Round  the  glass  cylinder  I  have 
coiled  five  or  six  layers  of  covered  copper  wire ;  and  here  is  a  battery 
from  which  a  current  can  be  sent  through  the  coil.  First  of  all,  I  place 
the  glass  cylinder  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  our  electric  lamp, 
and,  by  means  of  a  lens,  cast  a  magnified  image  of  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  screen.  That  image  at  present  possesses  but  feeble 
illumination.  The  light  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  suspended 
particles  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  if  what  I  have  stated  regarding  the 
lines  of  force  through  the  bar  of  Ynaguetized  iron  be  correct,  the 
particles  of  the  oxide  will  suddenly  set  their  longest  dimensions 
parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  in  part  set  themselves  end 
to  end  when  the  current  is  sent  round  them.  More  light  will  be  thus 
enabled  to  pass  ;  and  now  you  observe  the  effect.  The  moment  I 
establish  the  circuit  the  disc  upon  the  screen  becomes  luminous :  I 
interrupt  the  current,  and  gloom  supervenes  ;  I  re-establish  it,  and  we 
have  a  luminous  disc  once  more. 

The  apparatus,  as  I  have  stated,  was  really  invented  to  examine 
whether  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind  could  be  detected  in  dia- 
magnetic  bodies  ;  but  hitherto  without  result.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark  on  the  large  ratio  which  the  failures  of  an  original  inquirer 
bear  to  his  successes.  The  public  see  the  success —the  failure  is 
known  to  the  inquirer  alone.  The  encouragement  of  his  fellow-men, 
it  is  true,  oflen  cheers  the  investigator  and  strengthens  his  heart ;  but 
his  main  trials  occur  when  there  is  no  one  near  to  cheer  him,  and 
when,  if  he  works  aright,  he  must  work  for  duty  and  not  for  reputation. 
And  this  is  ihe  spirit  in  which  work  has  been  executed  in  this 
Institution,  by  a  man  who  has,  throughout  his  life,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  such  allurements  as  this  age  places  within  the  reach  of  scientific 
renown ;  and  it  behoves  every  friend  of  this  Institution  to  join  in  the 
wish  that  that  man's  spirit  may  continue  to  live  within  its  walls,  and 
that  those  who  come  after  him  may  not  shrink  from  his  self-denial 
while  endeavouring  to  merit  a  portion  of  his  fame. 

[J.T.] 
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GENEBAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 
Monday,  July  4,  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.B.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 


General  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  K.C.B.  and 
John  Buskin,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  addition  to  **  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Besearches  "  (see  page  151). 
Thomas  John  Kent,  Esq £5    5    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

From 

AiUimiarieg,  Society  ^^Proceedings.     Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  No.  8.    Vol.  II. 

No.  1-4.    Sto.     1861-8. 
Asiatic  Society  of  ^enmil— Journal,  No.  293.    8to.     1864. 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal— Moathlj  Notices,  1863-4 :  No.  7. 
Chemical  Society— -Joumal  for  June,  1864.    8to. 
£ditor<~Artizan  for  June,  1864.    4to. 

Athenteum  for  June,  1864.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  June,  1864.    4to. 

Engineer  for  June,  1864.    foL 

Horoloeical  Journal  for  June,  1864.    8to. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  June,  1864.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  June,  1864.    Svo. 

Medical  Circular  for  June,  1864.    Svo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  June,  1864.    4to. 

Technologistfor  June,  1864.    8to. 
FrattkUn  Institute^ Philadelphia— JovlthaIj^o.  460.    Svo.     1864. 
^TeU,  Dr.  JotephSitAt  und  Gesellschaft    2ter  Theil.  Svo.    Leipzig.     1863. 
Irish  Academy,  7?oyai— Transactions.    VoL  XXIV.    3  Parts.    4to. 

Proceedings.     Vol.  VIII.    Parts  1-6.    Svo.    1861-4. 
Idnnean  Society — Journal  and  Proceedings,  No.  23.    Svo.     1864. 
Medico-Chirvrgical  Society,  Boyal^Froceedmm.    Vol.  IV.  No.  5.    8vo.     1864. 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  Series) :   June,  1862.    Svo. 
Petermann,  A.  Eaq.  (the  £(ii<or)--Mittheilungen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geogniphie.     1864.    No.  4.    4to. 
Photographic  Socte/^— Journal,  No.  146.    Svo.     1864. 
Statistical  Society  of  /^omion— Journal.     Vol.  XXVII.    Part  2.    Svo.     1864. 
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lyndcUl,  Professor,  KB.S.-  Proceedings  of  the  Kilkennjr  Archseological  Society. 
Vol.  IV.     8vo.     1862-3. 

Herschel,  Alex.  Esq, — ^Foar  Photograph  Slides,  being  the  Radiant  Points  of  Fonr 
different  Showers  of  Stars  oceurring  in  the  Year  1863-4. 

Model  of  Shooting  Star  (of  Aag.  10,  1863). 

A  Phot^raphic  Delineation  of  the  Appearance  of  a  Meteor. 
TtfndaU,  Prqf'.^K  Syren. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  November  7,  1864. 

William  Pols,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 


Dadabliai  Naoroji,  Esq. 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Bojal  Institution. 

Bernard  Augustus  Hewitt,  Esq. 
was  wlmitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

A  Legacy  of  £63  had  been  received^  bequeathed  by  the  late  Beriah 
BoTFiELD,  Esq.  M.P.  M.R.L 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  additions  to  *'  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  (see  page  151). 

Professor  Faraday  (Snd  Axmual  DonatioD) £20    0    0 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  (ditto) 20    0    0 

J.  P.  Gassiot,  Esq.  jno.  (ditto) 20    0    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

FilOM 

Governor-General  of  India^Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India :  Palseon- 

tologica  Indica.    III.  2-5.    4to.     1864. 
IhuUeg  ^  the  British  Museum^CtitklogVLeot  US.  AdAi^ous:  1846-7,   Svo.  1864. 
Hegistrar-Creneral  qf  IreUmd-'Weeklj  Return  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin, 

1864.    8  m 
Actuaries,  Institute  •/'—Assurance  Magazine.    Nos.  56,  57.    8vo.    1864. 
Agricultural  Society  ^  England,  Royal — Jo«mal,  No.  53.    8yo.     1864. 
Afnerican  Academy  of  ArU  and  Sneiuvs— Proceedings,  Vol.  VI.    No.  1 1-22. 
American  Philosaphtcal  Soa'tfty— Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.    No.  70.    8vo.     186^. 
Antiquaries,  SoaWvo/— Proceedings.   Second  Series.   Vol.  II.  No.  5.  8va   1863. 
Asiatic  Society  o/ j&en^l— Journal,  No.  294.    8vo.    1864« 
Asiatic  Society,  Jioyat-^JoxvmsA,  New  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  I,    8vo.     1864. 
Astronomical  Society,  J^oyoZ— Monthly  Notices,  1864 :  Nos.  8,  9.    8va 
Babbage,  Charles,  Esq.  {the  ^u/Aor>--Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher. 

8T0.     1864. 

VoLIV.    (No.  41.)  2  a 
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Bacfm^  Pnfenor  A.D.  (the  SuperiMtendetUy-The  Umted  States  Coait  Surrey 

Report  for  1861.    4to. 
Beil  and  Ikddy,  MeMan.—B^.  George  WiUianu; ;   Dr.   Pierotti  aod  bii  A»- 
saflants;  or,  A  Defence  of  Jerusalem  Explored.    (K91)    Svo.    1864. 
T.  G.  BoDDey— The  Holy   Places  at  Jerusalem;    or,  Fergnason's   Theoriet 
and  Pierotd's  Discoveries.    (K  91)    8vo.     1864. 
BotioR  Society  <^  Natural  history —Journal,  Vol.  VII.    No.  4.    8yo.     1869. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.    Na  12-20.    8to.    1869-4. 
British  Asaociationfor  the  Advancement  qf  Science  ^Be^ort  of  the  SSrd  Meeting 

held  at  Newcastle,  1863     8to.     1864. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  August,  September,  and  October,  1864.    8vo. 
Churchill,  Meeara, — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  for  July  and  October,  1864.    Svo. 
Dean,  John,  M,D.  {the  Authory-ThA  Gray  Substance  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata 

and  Trapezium.    (With  Photographs.)    4to.    1864. 
Dublin  Society,  Bo^al — Journal,  No.  81.     8yo.     1864. 
Edinburgh  Boyal  Obmrofory— Astronomical  Obserratloiis.     Vol.  XII.  (185&-9.) 

4to.    1863. 
EUioty  John  Lettaom,  Eeq.  M.R.I.^BeY,  John  Puckle:  Church  and  Fortreuof 

Dover  Castle.    8to.    1864. 
J5(/i<or*~Artizan  for  July  to  October,  1864.    4to. 
Athenaeum  for  July  to  October,  1864.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  July  to  October,  1864.    4to. 
Engineer  for  July  to  October,  1864.    fol. 
Horological  Jounial  for  July  to  October,  1864.    8yo. 
Joumalof  Gas-Lighting  for  July  to  October,  1864.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazme,  for  July  to  October,  1864.    8yo. 
Medical  Circular  for  July  to  October,  1864.    8yo. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July  to  October,  1864. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  July  to  October,  1864.    4to. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  M.  De  Grey,  Bart,  M.P,  If. JB./.— Report  on  Weather  Fore- 
Casts.    (P8^    fol.    1864. 
Report  on  Ordnance  Survey.    (P  8)    f<d.    1864. 

Captain  Palliser's  Exploration  of  a  Portion  of  Britidi  North  America.    (P  8) 
fol.  1864. 
Faraday,  Prtfeator,  D.CL.  F.B.S.^-Kbm.  Akademie  der  Wissensehaflen :  Wien. 
Denksohriften  :  Band  XXII.    4to.    1864. 

Sitzungsberichte :  Math.   Nat.  Classe.     I.  Abth.    Band  XLVII.  4,  5.    Band 
XLVIII.    Band  XLIX.  1.    Svo.     1863-4.      II.  Abth.    Band    XLVII.    5. 
Band  XLVIII.    Band  XLIX.  1.    8yo.    1863-4. 
Almanach:  1868.     16to. 

Oyersigt  over  det  Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabemes  Selskabs  Forfaandlinger. 
8yo.     1862-8. 
Franhlin  Inetitute  qf  Philadelphia^ J ournnL  Nos.  461-465.     8yo.     1864. 
Oeographical  Society,  J?oyai— Prooaedings»  Vol.  VIII.  Nos.  4,  5,  6.    8yo.    1864. 
Ge^ogtcal  Inetitute,  Kt«nna— Jahrbuch.     1864.    No.  1.    8yo. 
Glaagow  PhUoeophical  Sioctely— Proceedings,  Vol.  V.  No.  4.    8yo.     1864. 
Gray,  Dr.  J,  £,,  F,R.S.  (the  AHthor)-'On  Museums.     (K  91)    8yo.     1864. 
HuU  Liierary  (tnd  PhiloaopHcal  Society^-Aiamal  Report.    8yo.    1864. 
JriJk  Academy,  iiMo^Transactions.    Vol.  XXIV.    2  Parts.    4to.     1864. 
Linnean  Society^onrhtX  and  Proceedings,  Nos.  29,  30.    8yo.    1864. 
Lubboch^  John,  Eaq.  MM.  I.  (the  ^iiMor>--Caye  Men.    (From  Nat.  Hist  Rey.) 

1864. 
Madrid,  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciencee  o/^Memorias :  Tomo  II.  II I .  VI.  4to.   1 863-4. 
Resumen  de  las  Actas.    1861  &  1862.    8yo.     1863. 

Libras  del  Saber  de  Astronomia  del  Rey  D.  Alfonso  X.  de  CastiUa.    Ed.  M. 
Rico  y  Sinobas.    2  vols.  fol.     1863. 
Mechanical  Engineen'  Inetitutum,  Birmingham — ^Proceedings,  November,  1863  ; 

January,  1864.    8yo. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  J^oya/— Proceedings.     Vol.  IV.    No.  6.    8vo.    1864. 
Meteorological  Society,  Bn'a'sA— Proceedings,  Nos.  13,  14.    Svo.     1864. 
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Jfufler,  Afiur,  E$q.  {Him  il«<Aor}— Leetnres  oo  the  Science  of  Languftge.    Second 

fiieriet.    8to.    1864. 
MmrehiMon,SirR.L  K.C.B.M,R.l.  aA«^ti<Aor)— Addrese at ADnirenarj  Meeting 

of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  May  23, 1864.    8yo. 
N€¥fioMf  M4$tn, — Lonion  Journal  (New  Series) :  Jnly  to  October,  1864.    8to. 
Pm/ne^  /.  Btrtnuid^  Etq.  {the  ^kIAot)— Mon<^gFaph  of  the  Hoose  of  Lemprieve. 

(PriTately  Printed.)    4to.     1862. 
Petermann,  A.  Emj.  (tAe-£icbVor)— MittheiliiDg«*n  aaf  der    Creaammtgebiete  der 

Geographic.    1864.    Noe.  5-9.    ErgHnzaDgaheft,  3.    4to. 
Photographic  &N»efy— Jonmal,  Noa.  147-150.    8vo.     1864. 
Plateau,  M.  J.  (the  Authory-Snr  un  Probl^e  curieux  de  BCagn^tisme.    (M^nu 

Acad,  de  Belgiqne :  Tome  XXXI V.)      '  • 
Qeariich,  B.  (the  Publieher)^CtLtaXoftae  of  Books  in  Clafses.    8to.    1864. 
Boifal  Society  of  Laerature—TnDMaiCUouB,    Vol  VI 11.  Part  1.     8to.     1864. 
Boyal  Soeieijf  if  Zom^~- Proceedings,  Nos.  66-67.    8vo.     1864. 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1863,  Part  2  ;  for  1864,  Part  1.    4to.    1864. 
Saxae,  Society  of  Scieacee  Boyal,  Xei>fic— Abhandlangen.    8  Parts.    4to.     1864. 

Berichte.    4  Farts.    8yo.     1864. 
SiUuiuMy  Prof'eeeors  {the  Editors) — American  Journal  of  Science,  Nos.  112,  113. 

8yo.     1864. 
Smithy  William,  Etq.  M,B,L  {the  Author)— Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Cornelius 

Visscher.    8vo.     1864. 
Smttheomiam   Inetxtetum,   H^asAia^foa—Smithsoman  Contribadons  to  Knowledge. 

Vol.  XIII.     4to.     1864. 
Smithsonian  CollectioDS.    Vol  V.    8to.     1864. 
Smithsonian  Report :  1862.    8vo. 
Statiaiieal  Society  of  London— J ovltdbX.    Vol.  XXVII.  Part  3.    8yo.     1864. 
United  Sermce  Inetitetion — ^Journal,  Nos.  30, 31.    8vo.     1864. 
VereiuM  zur  Beflfrderung  dee  Gewerbfleisaee  im  Prgiii<eit— Verhandhingen,  Mars  su 


Auffust,  1864.    4to. 
let,  Jamee, 


Yatea,  Jamee,  Eeq.  F.B.S.  lf.i2./.— Catalogue  of  the  Melbourne  Public  libraiy. 

8yo.     1861. 
Zoetogical  Society  of  Zoiu/on— Transactions.    Vol.  V.  Part  3.    4to.     1864. 
Proceedings:  1863.    8to. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  December  5,  1864« 

WuuAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  J.  E.  Mayall,  Esq. 

Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Scott, 

George  Tetley,  Esq. 

Williun  James  Thompson^  juu.  Esq. 

Arnold  White,  Esq.  and 

Edward  Williams,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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DdLddbhiU  Naoroji,  E^q* 
was  admiiied  a  Membear  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  addition  to  ''  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches''  (^e^page  161). 
Mist  Uarri«t  Moore  (2juf  dunaium) £50    0    0 

LbOTUBB  ABSANOnONTS    FOB  THS  XNSUINO  SbABON: — 

Christmas  Lectures^  1864^  '  (Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory.) 
Prof.  Pbankland,  F.R.8. — Six  Lectures,  *  On  the  Chemistry  of  a  Coal.* 

Be/are  Easter^  1866. 
Prof.  Tyndall,  F.BJ3.— Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  Electricity.* 
Prof.  Hoffmann,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  •  An  Introduction  to  the  Stady  of 

Chemistry.' 
Prof.  Masson. — ^Three  Lectures,  *  On  Recent  Britisli  Philosophy,' 
Chablbs  T.  Newton,  Esq. — Three  Lectures,  *  On  Recent  Acquisitions  to 

the  British  Museum  from  Rhodes,  and  on  the  Statues  from 

the  Famese  Palace.' 
Prof.  Mabshall,  F.R.S. — ^Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  the  Nervous  System  in 

Man  and  Animals.' 

After  Easter. 
Prof.  Fbankland^  F.R.S.— Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  Organic  Chemistry.' 
Prof.  Bain. — ^Three    Lectures,   *0n  the    Physical  Accompaniments    of 

Mind.* 
Albxandeb  Hebschbl,  Esq. — ^Three  Lectures,  '  On  Meteorology :  with 

more  especial  reference  to  the  Laws  of  Storms  and  the  System 

of  Coast  -Warning  for  the  Prevention  of  Shipwrecks.' 
M.  Jules  Simon. — ^Three  Lectures  {in  French)^   *  On  the  Physical  and 

Moral  Condition  of  Workmen.' 

The  Pkesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Begittrar- General  of  Irdand—Weeklj  B«tam  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  DubluL 

November,  1864.    8vo. 
Bvssian  GaoemmeiU—AimtleB  de  TObservatoire  Physique  Central  de  Russie,  I860, 

1861.    4ta     1864. 
Asiatic  Soeieti  f^  Bengal— Jaarruilf  No.  295.    8vo.     1864. 
Astronomical  Soeiety,  Boyal— Memoirs.    Vol.  XXXII.    4to.    1864. 
Beaoan,  Hugh  J.  C.  Esq.  (the  Editory-Q.  Poochet :  The  Plurality  of  the  Human 

Race.    8vo.    1864. 
Bdgiqwe,  AcadAue  Boj/ale  ie— Bulletin :  Add^  1863.    8vo. 

Ahnanaeh,  1864.    l6to. 
Blackie^  Prqfessor  J.  S.  (the  Anthory-The  Gaelic  Language.    (K  91)    8vo. 

1864.' 
British  Architects,  Institute  ^—Sesrional  Papers,  1864-5.    Part  1.    Nos.  1  and  2. 

4to. 
Chemical  Soeiety-^ownal  fbr  November,  1864.    8vo. 
Claueins,  M.  B.  {the  ulntAor)— Abhandlon^  fiber  die  Mechamsche  WXrmetheorie. 

Iste  AbtheiluBg.    8vo.    Braunschweig,  1864. 
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IMIm  GMayi0(i2  SMrtary-^Joanial,  Vol.  X.    Rirtl.    are.    18ff4. 
MdHian — ^Artuan  for  Norember,  1864.    4to. 
AthenflBum  for  Novembery  1864.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  Noyember,  1864.    4to. 
Engineer  for  Norember,  1864.    fol. 
Horoloffical  Joamal  for  November,  1864.    Sva 
Joamal  of  GM-Li^bting  for  November,  1864.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  November,  1864.    8vo. 
Medical  Ciroolar  for  November,  1864.    8vo. 
Pharmaoeatio&l  Joamal  for  November,  1864. 
Pkmctical  Mechanics'  Joaraal  for  November,  1864.    4to. 
FnfMin  InatUute  of  PMaidfpAta^--Jobmal,  No.  466.    8va     1864. 
Gtoaraphical  Society,  Royalr-^Joarmi,  Vol.  XXXIII.    8vo.    1864. 
Geologvcal  Soet«tv— Journal,  No.  80.     8vo.    1864. 

'Greenwich  Roytu  Obaervatory  {through  the  Royal  Sbciety)— Greenwich  Observa- 
tions.    1862.    4to.     1864. 
Kerr,  Mrt.Alex.  JlfJ2./.— L'Abb6  Gochet:  La  Seine  Inf<^rieare,  BBstoriqae  et 

Arch^ologiqne.    4to.    Paris,  1864. 
Medico-Chirurgieal  Society,  Royaln-^TrtLOBBCidoxM,    Vol.  XLVII.    8vo.     1864. 
Newton,  Meaers. — London  Joamal  (New  Series) ;  November,  1864.   8vo. 
•Phatogrmphie  Society — Joamal,  No.  151.    8vo.     1864. 
Jiey,  Ml  Rodolph  (lAe  ^iKAor)— Tarin,  Florence  ou  Bome.     (O  14)      12mo. 

1864. 
iSova/Socieljfy'XoficIon-— Proceedings,  No.  68.    8vo.    1864. 
SiUimati,  Pnfiaaon  (the  Editors) — ^American  Joaraal  of  Science,  No.  114.    8vo. 

1864. 
Toronto  Magnetic  ObMroo/ory— Meteorological  Abstracts  and  Results:  1854-62. 

4to.     1864. 
Upsala  Royal  Society  ^Snmc«»— Nova  Acta,  Series  III.    Vol.  V.    Fasc  1.   4to. 
1864. 
Upsala  Universitets  Arsskrift.    4to.  1868. 
Yotee,    Jamee,   Eta,   F,R.S,  M.R.L  {the  ilirfAor)— On  a  Volume  containing 
Portions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  &c.    (Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Lit.  VIII.)    8vo. 
1864. 


1865. 

WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING. 

Friday,  January  20,  1866. 

H.R.H.  The  Count  of  Pabis,  in  the  Chair. 

PROFasflOE  Tyndaix,  F.R.S.  M.B.L 

On  Combustion  by  Invisible  Rays. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  word  ray  with  the  idea  of  light, 
that  the  term  dark,  or  invisible,  or  obscure  rays,  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion by  its  strangeness  ;  and  such  is  more  particularly  the  case  when 
we  are  told  that  the  m^)or  portion  of  the  radiation  of  tlie  sun  itself  is 
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of  this  invisible  chamctef  .  This  great  discovery  n^  annonneed  sixty- 
five  yean  ago  by  Sir  William  Herschel.  Permitting  a  son-beam  to 
imss  through  a  fflass  prism,  he  formed  the  coloured  spectrum  of  the 
solar  light ;  and,  carrying  a  small  thermometer  through  its  various 
colours,  he  determined  their  heating  power.  He  found  this  power  to 
augment  gradually  from  the  violet  to  the  red ;  but  he  also  found 
that  the  calorific  action  did  not  terminate  where  the  visible  spectrum 
ended.  Placing  his  thermometer  in  the  dark  spuce  beyond  the  red, 
he  proved  the  heating  power  there  to  be  greater  than  in  any  part  of 
the  visible  spectrum. 

Sir  William  Herschel  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  besides 
those  rays  which,  acting  separately  upon  the  retina,  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  and  the  sum  of  which  conMitutes  our  ordinary  sunshine, 
a  vast  outfiow  of  perfectly  invisible  rays  proceeds  from  the  sun,  and 
that,  measured  by  their  heating  power,  the  strength  or  energy  of  these 
invisible  rays  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  visible  rays  taken  together. 

This  result  was  questioned  by  some  and  confirmed  by  others ;  but, 
like  every  natural  truth  that  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
the  verity  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  announcement  was  soon  completely 
established.  Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  those  invisible  rays 
by  his  father,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  them  the  subject  of  experiment. 
He  made  an  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  estimate  the  heating 
power  of  the  spectrum  by  its  drying  power.  W  ettiug  by  a  wash  of 
alcohol,  paper  blackened  on  one  side,  he  cast  his  spectrum  on  this 
paper,  and  observed  the  chasing  away  of  the  moisture  by  the  heat  of 
the  rays.  His  drying  paper  presented  to  him  a  thermograph  of  the 
spectrum  and  showed  the  heating  power  to  extend  fiir  beyond  the 
red. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  Melloni  created  a 
new  epoch  in  researches  on  radiant  heat.  This  instrument  enables  us 
to  examine,  with  a  precision  unattainable  with  ordinary  thermometers, 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Melioni  himself  de- 
voted some  time  to  this  subject.  He  had  made  the  discovery  that 
various  substances,  in  the  highest  degree  transparent  to  light,  were 
eminently  opaque  to  those  invisible  heat-rays.  Pure  water,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  body  of  this  kind.  Only  one  substance  did  Melloni  find 
to  be  equally  pervious  to  the  visible  and  the  invisible  rays — namely, 
transparent  rock-salt  And  though  the  researches  of  MM.  De  la 
Provostaye  and  Desains,  together  with  some  extremely  suggestive 
experiments  executed  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  show  conclusively  that 
Melloni  erred  in  supposing  rock-salt  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect,  the  substance  approaches  very 
near  perfection. 

Abandoning  prisms  of  glass,  which  had  been  always  employed 
previously,  Melloni  made  use  of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  solar  spectrum.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prove  that  the 
ultra-red  rays  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  formed  an  invisible 
spectrum,  at  least  as  long  as  the  vbible  one.    He  also  found  the  posi- 
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tion  of  maximum  radiant  powor  to  lie  as  far  on  one  aide  the  red  as  the 
green  light  of  the  spectrum  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Franz,  of  Berlin,  subsequently  examined  the  distribution  of 
heat  in  the  solar  spectrum,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  flint-glass  prism.* 
He  showed  that  the  inaction  of  the  ultra-red  rays  upon  the  retina  did 
Dot  altogether  arise  from  the  absorption  of  those  rays  in  the  humours 
of  the  eye ;  at  all  events,  he  proved  that  a  sensible  portion  of  the  invi- 
sible rays  was  transmitted  across  the  eye-ball  of  an  ox,  and  reached  the 
back  of  the  eye.  Professor  Muller,  of  Freiberg,  afterwards  examined 
very  fully  the  heat  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  and  representing,  as  Sir 
William  Herschel  also  had  approximately  done,  by  lines  of  various 
lengths  the  thermal  intensity  at  various  points,  he  drew  a  curve  which 
expressed  the  calorific  action  of  the  entire  spectrum. 

At  various  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years  the  speaker  had 
occupied  himself  with  the  invisible  radiation  of  the  electric  light ; 
and  to  the  distribution  of  heat  in  its  spectrum  he  now  directed 
attention.  The  instruments  made  use  of  were  the  electric  lamp  of 
Duboscq  and  the  linear  thermo-electric  pile  of  Melloni.  The  spectrum 
was  formed  by  means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure  rock-salt  It  was 
equal  in  width  to  the  length  of  the  row  of  elements  forming  the  pile, 
and  the  latter  being  caused  to  pass  through  its  various  colours  in  suc- 
cession, and  also  to  search  the  space  right  and  left  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum, the  heat  falling  upon  it,  at  every  point  of  its  march,  was  deter* 
mined  by  the  deflection  of  an  extremely  sensitive  galvanometer. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  heat  was  found  to  augment 
from  the  violet  to  the  red,  while  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red  it 
rose  to  a  maximum.  The  position  of  the  maximum  was  about  as  dis-^ 
tant  from  the  extreme  red  in  the  one  direction,  as  the  green  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  opposite  one. 

The  augmentation  of  temperature  beyond  the  red  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  electric  light  is  sudden  and  enormous.  Kq)resenting  the  thermal 
intensities  by  lines  of  proportional  lengths,  and  erecting  these  lines  as 
perpendiculars  at  the  places  to  which  they  correspond,  when  we  pass 
beyond  the  red  these  perpendiculars  suddenly  and  greatly  increase  in 
length,  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  somewhat  more  suddenly  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  maximum.  When  the  ends  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars are  united,  the  curve  beyond  the  red,  representing  the  obscure 
radiation,  rises  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak,  which  quite  dwarfs  by  its 
magnitude  the  radiation  of  the  luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Interposing  suitable  substances  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  this  peak 
may  be  in  part  cut  away.  Water,  in  certain  thicknesses,  does  this  very 
effectually.  The  vapour  of  water  would  do  the  same ;  and  this  fact  en- 
ables us  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  solar  and  in  the  electric  spectrum.  The  comparative  height  and 
steepness  of  the  ultra-red  peak,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  light,  are 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  of 
Professor  Mtiller.  No  doubt  the  reason  is,  that  the  eminence  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  maximum  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum  has 
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been  cut  down  by  the  aqueoun  Taposr  of  our  atmosphere.  Could  a 
aolar  spectrum  be  produced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  probably  show  as  steep  a  mountain  of  invisible  rays  as  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  electric  light,  which  is  practically  uninfluenced  by  atmo- 
spheric absorption. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  a  powerful  flux  of  dark  rays  accom- 
panies the  bright  ones  of  the  electric  light,  the  question  arises,  ^  Can 
we  not  detach  the  former  and  experiment  on  them  alone  ?  " 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  cut  ofl*  the  luminous  portion  of 
the  decomposed  beam  by  an  opaque  screen,  allowing  the  non-luminous 
portion  to  pass  by  its  edge.  We  might  then  operate  at  pleasure  upon  the 
latter : — reflect  it,  refract  it,  concentrate  it.  This,  in  fact,  was  done  by 
Sir  William  Heracbel,  but  a  quantity  of  heat  could  not  thus  be  obtained 
suflicient  to  produce  the  results  intended  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse.  Another  plan  consists  in  permitting  the 
total  radiation  to  pass  through  some  substance  transparent  to  the  heat 
rays,  but  opaque  to  the  light  rays.  Melloni  discovered  that  lampblack, 
and  also  a  kind  of  black  glass,  while  perfectly  opaque  to  light,  trans- 
mitted a  considerable  quantity  of  raidiant  heat.  In  the  '^  Lectures 
on  Heat,"  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1862,  and  since  made 
public,  experiments  with  these  bodies  are  described.  It  was  while 
conversing  with  his  friend  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  on  the  possibility  of  sifting,  by  absorbents,  the  light  of  a  beam 
from  its  heat,  that  the  speaker  first  learned  that  carbon  was  the 
substance  which  rendered  Melloni's  glass  opaque.  This  fact  was 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him,  for  it  and  others  seemed  to  extend  to  solid 
bodies  a  law  which  he  had  detected  two  years  previously  in  his  experi- 
ments on  eases  and  vapours,  and  which  showed  that  eUmefitary  gaises 
were  highly  transparent,  while  compound  gases  were  all  more  or  less 
opaque — many  of  them,  indeed,  almost  perfectly  opaque — to  invisible 
radiant  heat. 

In  the  speaker's  flrst  experiments  on  the  invisible  radiation  of 
the  electric  light,  black  glass  was  the  substance  made  use  of.  The 
specimens,  however,  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  destroyed,  along  witli 
the  visible,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  invisible  radiation.*  But  tlie 
discovery  of  the  deportment  of  elementary  gases  directed  his  attention 
to  other  simple  substances.  He  examined  sulphur  dissolved  in  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  and  found  it  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  the  invi- 
sible rays.  He  also  examined  the  element  bromine,  and  found  that 
notwithstanding  its  dark  colour,  it  was  eminently  transparent  to  the 
ultra-red  rays.  Layers  of  this  substance,  for  example,  which  entirely 
cut  off  all  the  light  of  a  brilliant  gas  flame,  transmitted  its  invisible 
radiant  heat  with  freedom.  Finally,  he  tried  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  arrived  at  the  extraordinary  result,  that  a 
quantity  of  dissolved  iodine  sufliciently  opaque  to  cut  ofi*  the  light  of 

*  Tlic  glass  ill  thin  layers  had  a  greenish  hoe :  I  have  since  found  black  gUss 
for  more  diathermic. — J.  T. 
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the  mid-day  sun  was,  within  the  limits  of  experiment,  absolutely  trans^ 
parent  to  invisible  radiant  heat. 

This  then  is  the  substance  by  which  the  invinble  rays  of  the  elec- 
tric light  may  be  almost  perfectly  detached  from  the  visible  ones* 
Concentrating  by  a  small  glass  mirror,  nlvered  in  front,  the  rays 
emitted  by  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp,  we  obtain  a  conver- 
gent cone  of  light  Interposing  in  the  path  of  this  concentrated  beam 
a  cell  containing  the  opaque  solution  of  iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone  is 
utterly  destroyed,  while  its  invisible  rays  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  meddled 
with.  These  converge  to  a  focus,  at  which,  though  nothing  can  be 
seen  even  in  the  darkest  room,  the  following  series  of  effects  may  be 
produced : — 

When  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  placed  in  the  focus,  it  is  pierced  by 
the  invisible  rays,  as  if  a  white-hot  spear  had  been  suddenly  driven 
through  it.  The  paper  instantly  blazes,  without  apparent  contact  with 
anything  hot 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  at  the  focus  soon  shows  a  red-hot, 
burning  surface,  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  paper, 
which  Anally  bursts  into  flame. 

The  wood  of  a  hat-box  similarly  placed,  is  rapidly  burnt  through. 
A  pile  of  wood  and  shavings,  on  which  the  focus  falls,  is  quickly 
ignited,  and  thus  a  fire  may  be  set  burning  by  the  invisible  rays. 

A.  cigar  or  a  pipe  is  immediately  lighted  when  placed  at  the  focus  of 
invisible  rays. 

Disks  of  charred  paper  placed  at  the  focus  are  raised  to  brilliant 
incandescence ;  charcoal  is  aJso  ignited  there. 

A  piece  of  charcoal,  suspended  in  a  glass  receiver  full  of  oxygen, 
is  set  on  fire  at  the  focus,  burning  with  the  splendour  exhibited  by  this 
substance  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  The  invisible  rays,  though  they 
have  passed  through  liie  receiver,  still  retain  sufficient  power  to  render 
the  charcoal  within  it  red-hot. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  exploded  in  the  dark  focus, 
through  the  ignition  of  its  envelope. 

A  strip  of  blackened  zinc-foil  placed  at  the  focus  is  pierced  and  in- 
flamed by  the  invisible  rays.  By  gradually  drawing  the  strip  through 
the  focus,  it  may  be  kept  blazing  with  its  characteristic  purple  light  for 
a  considerable  time.    This  experiment  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Magnesium  wire,  presented  suitably  to  the  focus,  bums  with  almost 
intolerable  brilliancy. 

The  effects  thus  far  described  are,  in  part,  due  to  chemical  action. 
The  substances  placed  at  the  dark  focus  are  oxidizable  ones,  which, 
when  heated  sufficiently,  are  attacked  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  ordi- 
nary combustion  being  the  result.  But  the  experiments  may  be  freed 
from  this  impurity.  A  thin  plate  of  charcoal,  placed  in  vacuo,  is 
raised  to  incandescence  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays.  Chemical  action 
is  here  entirely  excluded.  A  thin  plate  of  silver  or  copper,  with  its 
surface  slightly  tarnished  by  the  sulphide  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish its  reflective  power,  is  raised  to  incandescence  either  in  vacuo  or 
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in  air.  With  sufficient  battery-power  and  pi^per  concentration^ a  plate 
of  platinized  platinum  is  rendered  white-hot  at  the  focus  of  invisible 
rays ;  and  when  the  incandescent  platinum  is  looked  at  through  a  prism, 
its  light  yields  a  complete  and  brilliant  spectrum.  In  all  these  cases 
we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfectly  invisible  image  of  the  coal  points 
formed  by  the  mirror ;  and  no  experiment  hitherto  made  illustrates  the 
identity  of  light  and  heat  more  forcibly  than  this  one.  When  the 
plate  of  metal  or  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the  focus,  the  invisible  image 
raises  it  to  incandescence,  and  thus  prints  itself  visibly  upon  the  plate. 
On  drawing  the  coal  points  apart,  or  on  causing  them  to  approach  each 
other,  the  thermograph  of  the  points  follows  their  motion.  By  cutting 
the  plate  of  carbon  along  the  boundary  of  the  thermograph,  we  might 
obtain  a  second  pair  of  coal  points,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  original 
ones,  but  turned  upside  down ;  and  thus  by  the  rays  of  the  one  pair  of 
coal  points,  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision,  we  may  cause  a 
second  pair  to  emit  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

The  ultra-red  radiation  of  the  electric  light  is  known  to  consist  of 
ethereal  undulations  of  greater  length,  and  slower  periods  of  recur^ 
rence,  than  those  which  excite  vision.  When,  therefore,  those  long 
waves  impinge  upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  and  raise  it  to  incandescence, 
their  period  of  vibration  is  changed.  The  waves  emitted  by  the  pla- 
tinum are  shorter  and  of  more  rapid  recurrence,  than  those  falling  upon 
it ;  the  refrangibility  being  thereby  raised,  and  the  invisible  rays  ren- 
dered visible.  Thirteen  yeara  ago.  Professor  Stokes  proved  that  by  the 
asency  .of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  various  other  substances,  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  spectrum  could  be  rendered  visible.  These  invisible 
rays  of  high  refrangibility,  impinging  upon  a  proper  medium,  cause 
the  molecules  of  that  medium  to  oscillate  in  slower  periods  than 
those  of  the  incident  waves.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  invisible  rays 
are  rendered  visible  by  the  lowering  of  their  refrangibility  ;  while  in 
the  experiments  of  the  speaker,  the  ultra-red  rays  are  rendered  visible 
by  the  raisinq  of  their  refrangibility.  To  the  phenomena  brought  to 
light  by  Protessor  Stokes,  the  term  Jluorescence  has  been  applied  by 
their  discoverer,  and  to  the  phenomena  brought  forward  this  evening 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  was  proposed  to  apply  the  term  calorescence. 

It  was  the  discovery,  more  than  three  years  ago,  of  a  substance 
opaque  to  light,  and  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  radiant  heat — a 
substance  which  cut  the  visible  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  sharply 
off  at  the  extremity  of  the  red,  and  left  the  ultra-red  radiation  almost 
untouched,  that  led  the  speaker  to  the  foregoing  results.  They  lay 
directly  in  the  path  of  his  investigation ;  and  it  was  only  the  diver- 
sion of  his  attention  to  subjects  of  more  immediate  interest  that  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching,  much  earlier,  the  point  which  he  has  now 
attained.  On  this,  however,  he  can  found  no  claim;  and  the  idea 
of  rendering  ultra-red  rays  visible,  though  arrived  at  independently, 
does  not  by  right  belong  to  him.  The  right  to  a  scientific  idea  or 
discovery  is  secured  by  the  act  of  publication ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
such  an  act,   priority  of  conception    as   regards  the  convenion  of 
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heat-rays  into  light^rays  belongs  indisputably  to  Dr.  Akin.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Briti^  Association,  assembled  at  Newcastle  in  1863^ 
he  proposed  three  experiments  by  whidi  he  intended  to  solve  this 
question.  He  afterwards  became  associated  with  an  accomplished  man 
of  science,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Oxford,  and  jointly  with  him  pursued  the 
inquiry.  Two  out  of  the  three  experiments  proposed  at  Newcastle  by. 
Dr.  Akin  are  impracticable.  In  the  third.  Dr.  Akin  proposed  to 
converge  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  concave  mirror,  to  cut  off  the 
light  by  *  proper  absorbents,'  and  to  bring  platinum  foil  into  the  focu9 
of  invisible  rays.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  had  he  possessed  the  instru- 
mental means  at  the  speaker's  disposal,  or  had  be  been  sustained  as  the 
roeaker  had  been  both  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Institution, 
Dr.  Akin  might  have  been  the  first  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  dark 
heat>rays  into  luminous  ones.  For  many  years  the  idea  of  forming 
an  intense  focus  of  invisible  rays  had  been  perfectly  clear  before 
the  speaker's  mind ;  and  in  1862  he  published  experiments  upon 
the  subject.  The  effects  observed  by  him  in  1862  at  the  focus 
of  invisible  rays  were  such  as  no  previous  experimenter  had 
witnessed,  and  no  experimenter  could  have  obseiTed  them  without 
being  driven  to  the  results  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  evening's 
discourse.  Still  publication  is  the  sole  test  of  scientific  priority  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Akin  was  the  first  to  propose  definitely  to 
change  the  refraugibility  of  the  ultra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  by 
causing  them  to  raise  platinum  foil  to  incandescence. 

[J.T.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  27,  1865. 

Sir  Henrt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Msyor-General  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
On  the  results  of  Cuneiform  Discovery  up  to  the  present  time. 

Sir  Henry  commenced  by  observing  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  system  of  Cuneiform  Decipherment 
from  the  attacks  of  the  incredulous.  The  school  of  sceptics,  led  on 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis  and  his  friends,  had  passed  away.  France 
and  Germany,  which  were  at  first  slow  to  believe,  had  now  fairly  given 
in  their  adhesion,  and  admitted  Assyrian  studies  into  the  recognized 
category  of  linguistic  science.  The  Institute  of  France,  indeed,  had 
last  year  conferred  its  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  on  M* 
OppSrt,  for  his  labours  on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  thereby  testifying, 
'  in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  his  researches. 
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Id  England,  the  Cnneiform  decipherers  were  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  visionaries  or  impostors.  The  tone  of  the  public  press  had  become^ 
at  any  rate,  respectful,  and  anxiety  was  beginning  to  be  shown 
for  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 

Assuming,  then,  tliat  there  was  no  occasion  to  recapitulate  the 
arguments,  which  he  had  advanced  in  a  former  discourse  in  that  room, 
in  support  of  the  general  principles  of  his  method  of  Decipherment 
Sir  Henry  went  on  to  say,  that  great  caution  was  still  required  to 
be  exercised  in  discriminating  between  guess-work  and  demonstration, 
and  in  accepting  the  results  put  forward  by  different  enquirers.  M, 
Opp^rt,  for  instance,  had  contributed  an  article  on  the  '^  Tower  of 
Babel,'*  to  Dr.  Smith's  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  asserting  that  the 
name  of  Borsippa,  which  attached  to  the  site  where  the  tower  was 
traditionally  believed  to  have  stood,  was  etymologically  connected 
with  '^  the  confusion  of  tongues,"  and  that  there  was  also  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  same  event  in  the  inscription  on  the  cylinders  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Borsippa  Temple  ;  and  this  remarkable  notice, 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  recent  number  of  the  '*  Quarterly 
Review,"  had  naturally  attracted  much  attention  amongst  Biblical 
students,  authenticating,  as  it  seemed  to  do,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  portions  of  the  Scripture  narrative.  There  was  in 
reality,  however,  no  foundation  whatever  for  M.  Oppftrt's  state- 
ment. He  had  misinterpreted  certain  expressions,  and  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  really  found  a  trace  of  Noachidan 
history.  As  far  as  Sir  Henry's  own  researches  extended,  not  a  single 
allusion  had  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions,  either  of  Assyria  or 
Babylonia,  to  the  leading  events  of  the  Mosaic  record.  It  seemed 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  earliest  native  Babylonian  notices  did  not 
reach  as  high  as  the  period  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate 
kings ;  for  at  that  time  Elam  was  evidently  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
provinces  to  the  westward  were  mere  tributaries,  whereas  when  Cunei- 
form history  first  dawns  on  us,  we  find  the  Turanian  tribes  of  the 
Accad  and  their  allies,  represented  in  the  Bible  by  the  goimy  or 
"  nations,"  of  whom  Tidal  (properly,  Tur^gal^  "  the  great  chief")  was 
king,  exercising  independent  sway  in  Southern  Chaldea. 

Sir  Henry  then,  referring  to  diagrams  suspended  on  the  wall, 
proceeded  to  explain  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  early  com- 
parative chronology  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  as  revealed  to  us  from 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  He  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
was  an  authentic  date  reaching  as  high  as  the  19th  century  B.C. 
Whether  the  Ismi-dagon,  who  built  a  temple  in  Assyria  at  this 
period,  was  really  the  kinir  of  the  same  name,  whose  bricks  had  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  did  not  much  signifv.  It  was 
sufiicient  to  know  that  the  Assyrians  really  had  materials  for  history, 
ascending  to  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity.  He  believed  himself, 
tliat  the  Assyrian  ^'  Empire,"  succeeding  the  rule  of  the  high-priests, 
commenced  in  the  18th  century  B.C.  synchronously,  perhaps,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Turanian  dynasty  in  Babylon.     To  the  latter, 
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on  the  authority  of  Berosos,  he  assigned  a  duration  of  450  years,  sup- 
posing that  in  about  B.C.  1300,  Tilgamus  of  Assyria  had  driven  out 
these  Turanians,  and  established  a  junior  branch  of  the  Royal  family 
of  Nineveh  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  which  family  had  remained  in 
power  until  shortly  before  the  era  of  Nabonassar  in  B.C.  747.  The 
great  line  of  Assyrian  royalty  had,  probably,  remained  unbroken  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  the  18th  century  B.C.  to  the 
death  of  Shalmaneser  lY.  at  the  sieee  of  Samaria,  in  B.C.  721,  and 
the  remaining  kings,  from  Sargon  aown wards,  who,  if  belonging  to 
the  royal  &mily,  did  not,  at  ahy  rate,  succeed  in  the  direct  line  of 
hereditary  descent,  formed  what  was  generally  called  the  Lower 
dynasty. 

A  most  important  aid  for  determining  the  dates  of  the  later  .Assy- 
rian history,  and  for  rectifying,  by  means  of  these  dates,  the  general 
scheme  of  Scripture  chronology,  had  been  recently  obtained,  Uirough 
the  discovery,  among  the  Nineveh  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a 
table  of  Archons,  or  Eponymes,  extending  over  a  period  of  270  years. 
It  had  been  the  custom  at  Nineveh,  4ls  at  Athens,  to  name  the  year 
after  a  particular  officer,  and  a  series  of  these  names,  therefore,  formed 
an  official  chronological  table.  Fragments  of  four  such  tables  had 
been  found,  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  moreover,  being  marked  by  a  line 
drawn  across  the  column  of  names,  and  students  were  thus  able  within 
the  limits  of  the  series,  or  from  about  B.C.  910  to  640,  to  determine 
the  relative  date  of  all  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Western 
Asia.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  lower  the  date  of  Jehu  and  his  con- 
temporaries by  about  forty  years. 

Sir  Henry  then  went  on  to  show  from  a  diagram,  explaining  the 
canon,  the  various  synchronisms  of  Assyrian  and  Jewish  history,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  great  Sardanapalus,  who  was,  he  stated,  the  son  of 
the  Biblical  Esar-Haddon.  The  reign  of  Sardanapalus  afforded  the 
only  point  of  contact  between  the  history  of  Nineveh  and  the  history  of 
Greece,  the  Assyrian  empire  expiring  just  as  the  Grecian  power  arose. 
The  dodecarchy  of  Egypt,  described  by  Herodotus,  was  shown  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sardanapalus,  and  the  same  king  received  an  offer- 
ing of  Cimmerian  slaves  from  Gyges,  the  king  of  Lydia,  who  played 
so  prominent  a  part  both  in  Grecian  history  and  fable. 

In  a  later  part  of  his  discourse,  Sir  Henry  commented  on  the 
contents  of  many  of  the  tablets  which  he  had  been  recently  examining,* 
and  of  which  the  following  was  a  list : — 

1.  Syllabaries,  or  lists,  explaining  the  phonetic  powers  and  meanings 
of  all  the  Assyrian  simple  and  compound  characters  and  monograms. 

*  These  **  terra-cotta"  tablets,  which  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
AssjniaD  ooUeotion  in  the  British  Museam,  were  exhnmed  from  the  nuns  of  the 
palace  of  Sardanapalas  at  Nineveh,  being  in  &ct  the  debris  of  the  Royal  Library. 
There  are  probably  as  many  as  100,000  fragments  of  snch  tablets  now  ranged  on 
the  shelves  of  oar  national  mnsenm,  but  a  verv  small  portion  are  legible,  and  a 
still  smaller  portion  sufficiently  perfect  to  give  the  sense  of  the  document  to  which 
they  belong. 
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These  liste  were  invaluable,  he  said,  to  the  Assyrian  stadent^  and 
comprised  above  one  thousand  characters. 

2.  Grammatical  documents,  explanatory  of  the  old  Babylonian 
language,  which  was  itself  of  the  Turanian  type,  and  yet  was  largely, 
though  irregularly,  amalgamated  with  the  Semitic  Assyrian. 

3.  Classified  lists  of  animals  and  birds,  of  woods,  metals,  stones, 
trees,  fruits,  and  all  natural  productions,  the  lists  being  arranged  in  the 
two  languages  of  Assyiia  and  Babylon. 

4.  Mythological  treatises,  giving,  the  names,  parentage,  functions, 
and  attributes  of  the  gods  ;  the  places  where  they  were  worshipped  ; 
specific  names  of  the  temples ;  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  be  ad* 
dressed  to  them  ;  their  festivals,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  only  thirteen 
principal  divinities  worshipped  in  Assyria,  but  the  minor  members  of 
the  Pantheon  were  "  Legion." 

5.  Explanatory  lists  of  proper  names,  showing  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  Assyrian  nomenclature  was  based.  Every  name 
in  Assyrian  had  thus  a  distinct  meaning  :  Sennacherib  meant  ^'  The 
moon  glorifies  my  brothers;"  Merodach-Baladan,  '' Merodach  has 
given  a  son ;  '*  Nebuchadnezzar,  ^  Nebo  is  the  protector  of  land- 
marks ;  "  Sargon,  ^<  The  established  king  ; "  Esar-Uaddon,  ^'  Asshur 
has  given  a  brother,"  &c.,  &c. 

6.  Legal  documents,  consisting  of  deeds  of  sale  of  lands,  houses, 
gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  slaves,  cattle,  grain,  &c. ;  leases  of  property 
or  grants  for  a  term  of  years,  on  special  conditions  of  farming  and  tax- 
ation ;  contracts  for  the  supply  of  grain  ;  purchases  of  grain,  or  fiurm 
stock,  or  other  property ;  loans  of  money  ^calculated  by  weight  in 
silver)  at  interest,  and  often  on  security  of  land,  or  cattle,  or  grain ; 
deeds  of  barter ;  dedication  of  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  temples,  &c., 
&c.  Sir  Henry  said  he  had  copied  some  hundreds  of  these  legal 
tablets,  and  had  thus  acquired  a  very  tolerable  insight  into  the  private 
life  of  the  Assyrians.  These  legal  documents,  like  the  others,  had 
been  inscribed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  tablets  of  soft  clay,  which  were 
afterwards  baked  and  converted  into  ''  terra  ootta."  Before  the  tablet, 
however,  was  put  into  the  furnace,  the  executing  party— that  is,  the 
person  conveying  his  property  to  another  set  his  seal  to  it,  to  authenti- 
cate the  transfer ;  and,  in  default  of  a  seal,  he  made  three  or  more 
impressions  with  his  thumb  nail,  the  said  impressions  enabling  one  at 
the  present  day  to  recognize  the  exact  fashion  in  which  the  Assyrians 
cut  their  nails.  On  the  margin  of  all  such  tablets  there  was  a  memo- 
randum, charging  an  extra  fee  to  the  law  oflficer  for  using  the  thumb 
nail  instead  of  the  seal,  apparently  as  a  punishment  for  carelessness  in 
not  wearing  the  regular  signet  seal.  These  legal  documents  were 
usaally  executed  somewhat  afler  the  following  form : — First,  the  name 
and  office  of  the  party  or  parties  conveying  their  property,  underneath 
the  seals  of  such  parties  authenticating  the  conveyance ;  then  the  state- 
ment of  property,  lands,  houses,  slaves,  or  other  chattels  to  be  sold  ; 
then  the  name  and  quality  of  party  or  parties  buying ;  price  in  weight 
of  silver ;  money  to  be  paid  in  full ;  property  to  be  taken  possession 
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of  by  buyer  ;  contract  to  be  final  and  lasting;  if  the  seller  refuse  to 
fulfil  contract,  liable  to  severe  penalty ;  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  gods  ; 
purchase-money  to  be  returned  tenfold  to  the  buyer,  and  contract  to 
be  declared  cancelled.  Then  follow  the  names  of  witnesses,  who  some- 
times also  set  their  seals  to  the  document — and  at  the  end  the  date  of 
the  sale,  that  is,  day,  month,  and  year  of  Eponyme  or  Archon  ;  and, 
finally,  name  of  law  officer,  or  Aba,  who  drew  up  the  contract.  Among 
the  legal  documents  were  some  which  resembled  our  marriage-settle- 
ments, an  Assyrian  young  lady,  as  it  appeared,  not  being  entitled  to 
hold  property  in  her  own  name  after  marriage,  but  a  trustee  being 
appointed  by  the  father  to  hold  the  lands  for  her  separate  use. 

No.  7,  was  a  class  of  tablets,  which  Sir  Henry  could  only  compare 
to  our  visiting  cards,  or  rather  to  the  practice  of  writing  one  s  name  in 
the  visitor's  book  at  Buckingham  palace  or  Marlborough  house. 
They  contained  simply  the  name  of  the  visitor,  calling  himself  ''  the 
king's  slave,"  and  an  invocation  to  the  gods  to  protect  the  monarch, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  been  left  at  the  king's  palace  as  a  mere  mark 
of  respectful  loyalty.  Their  only  value  now  was  as  an  evidence  of  an 
ancient  curious  custom,  and  as  a  means  of  accumulating  Assyrian 
names. 

8.  Despatches  and  letters  from  officers  on  service  reporting  victories 
over  the  king's  enemies,  and  giving  elaborate  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded,  captives,  amount  of  spoil,  &c.  From  these  documents  were 
subsequently  compiled  the  official  annals  of  the  monarch. 

9.  Inventories  of  the  royal  property,  deposited  in  the  different 
palaces  of  the  kingdom.  The  objects  were  often  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion, but  the  lists  were  still  very  curious. 

10.  Becords  of  hunting  expeditions  ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  royal  game- 
book,  kept  by  the  '^  grand  veneur,"  the  game,  however,  being  chiefly 
lions  and  leopards,  and  the  larger  wild  animals. 

11.  Agricultural  treatises,  explaining  all  the  various  details  of  hus- 
bandry in  relation  to  the  best  time  and  method  of  cultivating  com  and 
garden  land.  These  contained  many  very  curious  details  about  sowing, 
watering,  manuring,  succession  of  crops,  &c. 

No.  12  comprised  astronomical  and  astrological  documents.  Sir 
Henry  stated  that  he  was  at  present  busily  engaged  in  investigating  the 
tablets  of  this  class ;  and  he  trusted  that  when  he  had  finished  his 
researches,  he  should  be  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  astronomy 
from  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  pursuit  amongst  th^  Chaldeans,  with 
whom  it  was  well  known  to  have  originated,  to  the  more  perfect  state 
in  which  the  science  was  handed  over  by  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Greeks, 
to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Arabs,  and,  through  their  means, 
re-introduced  into  Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
ficult study,  and  his  investigations  were  as  yet  incomplete  ;  but  still  he 
had  already  obtained  results  which  filled  him  with  extreme  surprise, 
for  not  only  were  the  Assyrians  acquainted  with  the  general  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  with  the  laws  and  tables  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  calculate  lunar  eclipses,  but  they  also  seemed  to  have 
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observed  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  in  those  regions,  oould 
be  often  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  to  have  been  even  acquainted 
with  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn,  which  never  could  have  been  seen 
without  the  aid  of  lenses.  He  had  also  found  a  notice  of  comets,  and 
many  allusions  to  eclipses.  What  he  was  now  especially  searching  for 
was  a  register  of  lunar  eclipses,  dated  from  the  year  of  the  Eponyme  or 
Arehon,  similar  to  that  register,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been  con- 
sulted by  Ptolemy  in  compiling  the  Almagest ;  for  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  if  the  exact  date  of  a  single  Eponyme  or  Arehon  could  once 
be  fixed  by  an  astronomical  calculation,  then  the  whole  of  the  270 
years  of  the  canon  would  at  once  become  positive  chronology ;  since 
the  name  of  one  single  Arehon  would  regulate  the  entire  series.  He 
had  also  found  a  large  number  of  observatory  reports  on  the  full 
moon  and  the  equinoxes,  and  tables  for  the  position  of  the  planets 
throughout  the  year.  The  great  majority  of  the  tablets,  however,  of 
which  he  was  now  treating,  referred  to  astrology,  and  recorded  the  pre- 
tended influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies— as  they  were  in  conjunction 
or  opposition — upon  all  sublunary  actions ;  everything  being  included, 
as  in  ^^  ZadkieFs  Almanac"  and  amilar  trash  of  the  present  day,  from 
the  fate  of  empires  to  washing  one's  hands  or  paring  one's  nails.  There 
were  also  horoscopes  and  nativities  and  hemerologies,  giving  the  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  throughout  the  year.  The  whole  system,  indeed,  of 
judicial  astrology  and  magic  had  originally  come,  as  was  well  known, 
from  Chaldea  ;  and  he  was  now  examining  the  very  documents  which 
had  so  well  bewildered  and  &scinated  the  Greek  philosophers.  Among 
the  fragments  of  real  science,  which  he  hoped  to  extract  from  the  mass 
of  rubbish  now  under  investigation,  were  an  explanation  of  the  original 
solar  zodiac,  a  list  of  the  fixed  stars  known  to  those  primitive  astro- 
nomers, and,  possibly,  some  evidence  as  to  their  invention  of  the  lunar 
zodiac,  or  '^  mansions  of  the  moon,''  which  had  been  also  known  in 
extreme  antiquity  both  to  the  Chinese  and  Indians. 

Sir  Henry  said  that,  before  concluding,  he  would  quote  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  accuracy  of  his  system  of  cuneiform  decipher- 
ment had  been  tested ;  and  he  would  leave  his  audience  to  judge  from 
the  results,  if  they  were  not  fully  warranted  in  accepting  his  trans- 
lations. 

1.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  many  years  ago,  had  found  a  porphyry 
vase  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  inscribed  with  a  legend 
both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  cuneiform.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the 
cuneiform  legend  to  Sir  Henry,  who  at  once  read  it  as  ^^  Artaxerxes, 
the  great  king,"  the  very  same  reading  having  been  already  obtained 
by  Sir  Gardner  from  the  hieroglyphs. 

2.  A  similar  test  was  afforded  by  the  legend  found  on  the  vase 
excavated  by  Mr.  Newton  a  few  years  back  from  the  famous  tomb  of 
Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus.  Mr.  Birch,  the  great  Esyptologist,  read 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  as  ^'  Xerxes,  the  ffreat  king,''  and  Sir  Henry 
independently  furnished  the  same  reading  tor  the  cuneiform. 

3.  A  more  elaborate  test  was  subsequently  undertaken.     Copies  of 
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the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  extending  to  nearly 
lOOO  lines  of  cuneiform  writing,  were  submitted  to  four  Assyrian 
scholars — to  Sir  Henry  in  London,  to  Dr.  Hincks  in  Ireland,  to  M. 
Oppert  in  Paris,  and  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  of  Laycock  Abbey,  and  they 
were  invited  to  send  in  independent  translations  under  seal,  on  a 
certain  day,  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  first 
scholars  in  England,  namely,  Dean  Milman,  Mr.  Grote,  the  historian. 
Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Cureton,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  The 
translations  were  thus  sent  in  to  the  committee,  and  on  being  compared 
were  found  to  coincide,  not  indeed  word  for  word,  but  in  all  essentials 
of  distribution  of  subject,  reading  of  names,  and  general  signification, 
the  verdict  recorded  by  the  committee  being  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  gentlemen  engaged  to  read  and  translate  the  language. 

4.  A  further  means  of  verification  had  been  afforded  by  a  series  of 
bi-lingual  readings — cuneiform  and  Phoenician— recently  discovered 
on  some  of  the  I>Jineveh  legal  tablets.  These  tablets,  which  contained 
for  the  most  part  deeds  of  sale  in  cuneiform,  were  docketed  in 
Phoenician,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  expressed  in  the  two  lan- 
guages corresponded  throughout,  as  had  been  shown  in  a  paper  recently 
published  by  Sir  Henry  on  the  subject. 

i).  The  last  proof  he  should  give  was  still  more  curious.  He  had 
met  with  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Nineveh  inscriptions,  which  stated 
that  the  king  Asshur-izir-pal  (the  famous  builder  of  the  North- West 
Palace  at  Nimrfid,  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard),  having  reached  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  in  one  of  his  mountain  expeditions,  had  there 
found  the  memorial  tablet  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  sculptured  with  his 
image  and  titles ;  and  had  accordingly,  in  imitation  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, sculptured  his  own  figure  and  titles  on  the  rock  as  a 
"  pendant  *'  to  the  other  tablet.  Sir  Henry,  being  much  struck  with 
this  curious  passage,  had  requested  Mr.  John  Taylor,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Diyarbekir,  who  was  then  travelling  in  the  vicinity,  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  thus  verifying  the 
Nineveh  notice.  Mr.  Taylor  did  visit  the  spot  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  there,  on  the  walls  of  a  cave  from  which  the  main  stream 
of  the  Tigris  flows,  he  found  the  two  tablets  precii^ely  as  described  in 
the  annals  of  the  Nineveh  king.  He  had  sent  home  casts  in  paper, 
both  of  the  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  which  had  been  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Professor  Eawlinson's  (a  brother  of  the  speaker) 
"  Ancient  Monarchies."  The  sculpture  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  dated 
from  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  and  was  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Assyrian  Art  yet  discovered.  Sir  Henry  thought  that,  after  such 
repeated  instances  of  verification,  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  the  correctness  of  the  cuneiform  readings. 

Sir  Henry  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  curious  treasure-house  of  old- word  knowledge  into 
which  he  was  seeking  to  penetrate.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  how- 
ever successful  future  researches  might  be,  anything  of  real  importance 
could  be  added  from  the  Nineveh  tablets  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  41.)  2  b 
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the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  still  it  could  hardly  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  ascertain  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Assyrians  at 
such  an  early  period  of  history,  intimately  connected  as  those  people 
were,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  Jews  in  laws,  language,  and  religion, 
and  standing  as  they  did,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  position  of  pro- 
genitors of  European  civilization ;  for  it  could  not  now  be  doubted 
that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  derived  their  first  germs  of  art,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  Science  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians. 

He  could  not  hold  out  the  prospect  of  any  great  results  from  the 
materials  now  in  hand,  for  the  tablets  were,  for  the  most  part,  crumb- 
ling and  mutilated  ;  and  he  doubted,  moreover,  if  the  original  Nineveh 
collection  had  ever  contained  documents  of  the  highest  class  of  interest, 
— such  as  codes  of  laws,  or  systems  of  philosophy,  or  even  those  astro- 
nomical registers,  involving  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  which 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  Aristotle  when  forwarded  by  Calisthenes 
from  Babylon ;  but  still  he  did  not  despair  of  more  successful  discoveries 
hereafter.  At  present,  they  had  merely  access  to  a  single  collection  of 
literary  documents  belonging  to  a  single  king ;  but,  no  doubt,  every 
city  in  the  old  empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  had  its  library,  and 
every  monarch  had  his  record  office ;  and  there  was  nothing  therefore 
unreasonable  in  hoping  that  Arbela,  or  Nebi-Junus^  or  Kileh  Shir  gat 
in  Assyria,  or  some  of  the  still  more  ancient  sites  in  Southern  Chaldea, 
which  had  been  as  yet  but  most  imperfectly  explored,  would  some  day 
yield  up  more  perfect  and  more  valuable  treasures. 

Sir  Henry  added,  that  our  excavating  labours  were  limited  at  pre- 
sent to  one  experimental  search,  which  was  being  made  by  Colonel 
Kemball,  our  consul-general  in  Turkish  Arabia,  among  the  little- 
visited  Chaldean  ruins,  in  connection  with  his  duty  of  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  between  Bagdad  and  Bus- 
sorah.  As  Colonel  Kemball  had  no  more  than  5002.  at  his  disposal  for 
excavating  purposes,  he  could  do  little  beyond  tapping  the  soil  in  the 
various  sites  selected  for  examination ;  but  still  every  new  brick  and 
every  new  fragment  of  a  tablet  added  something  to  our  previous  stock 
of  knowledge  ;  and  there  was  reason,  at  any  rate,  to  be  thankful  that 
some  movement  had  been  thus  renewed  ;  that  we  were  not,  in  fact, 
reduced  to  that  total  cessation  from  all  propcress — that  '^  rest  and  be 
thankful  *'  condition — which  had  recently  found  favour  in  high  quar- 
ters ;  but  which,  in  his  humble  opinion,  was  as  fatal  to  science  as  it 
was  to  liberty. 

[H.  C.  R.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  3,  1^65. 

Sir  Hbnby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S. 
On  Aluminium  Ethide  and  Methide, 

The  symbols  by  which  the  atomic  proportions  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal metallic  elements  are  usually  represented,  together  with  the 
relativeweights  of  these  several  proportions,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


Lithium 

Li 

7 

Magnesium 

Mg 

24 

Zinc 

Zn 

65 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Silver 

Ag 

108 

Tin 

Sn 

118 

Mercury 

Hg 

200 

I^ad 

Pb 

207 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

It  is  observable  that  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  metals  range 
from  7  parts  of  lithium,  through  108  parts  of  silver  up  to  210  parts 
of  bismuth.  Now  it  is  found  that  all  these  different  proportions  have 
substantially  the  same  specific  heat,  so  that  7  parts  of  lithium,  108 
parts  of  silver,  and  210  parts  of  bismuth,  for  instance,  absorb  or  evolve 
the  same  amount  of  heat  in  undergoing  equal  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  temperature.  Hence,  taking  silver  as  a  convenient  standard 
of  comparison,  the  atomic  proportion  of  any  other  metal  may  be 
defined  to  be,  that  quantity  of  the  metal  which  has  the  same  specific 
heat  as  108  parts  of  silver. 

Many  of  the  metals  unite  with  the  halogen  radicles  chlorine  and 
bromine,  as  also  with  the  organic  radicles  ethyl  and  methyl,  to 
form  volatile  compounds,  which  may  be  conveniently  compared  with 
the  chloride  and  ethide  of  hydrogen.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
several  proportions  of  metal  or  hydrogen  contained  in  equal  volumes 
of  these  gaseous  chlorides  or  ethides,  are  their  respective  atomic  pro- 
portions ;  so  that  equal  volumes  of  chloride  or  ethide  of  hydrogen, 
zinc,  arsenic,  tin,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth,  for  instance,  contain 
1,  65,  75,  118,  200,  207,  and  210  parts  of  hydrogen  or  metal  respec- 
tively. Hence,  the  molecule  of  chloride  of  hydrogen,  HCl,  being 
conventionally  regarded  as  constituting  two  volumes,  the  atomic  pro- 
portion of  a  metal  may  be  defined  to  be  that  quantity  of  the  metal 

2b2 
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which  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  its  gaseous  chloride,  or  bromide, 
or  ethide,  or  methide,  &c. 

These  two  definitions  having  reference  respectively  to  the  specific 
heats  of  the  metals,  and  the  molecular  volumes  of  their  gaseous  com- 
pounds, lead  in  all  cases  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  200  parts  of 
mercury  is  the  quantity  of  mercury  which  has  the  same  specific  heat  as 
108  parts  of  silver,  and  is  also  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in 
two  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  ethide,  &c. 

The  atomic  proportions  of  the  different  metals  unite  with  1,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  atoms  of  chlorine  and  ethyl,  to  form  the  two-volume  molecules 
of  their  respective  chlorides  and  ethides,  as  shown  below  : — 

a  Vola.  2  7oto.  2  Vols. 


H  CI 

H  Et 

9) 

HgCl, 

HgEt, 

ZnEt, 

BiCl, 

Bi  Et, 

AsEt, 

SnCl« 

SnEtt 

PbEt. 

Or,  two  volumes  of  the  gaseous  chlorides  of  hydrogen,  mercury, 
bismuth,  and  tin,  for  instance,  are  found  to  contain  respectively 
86*5  parts,  twice  35*5  parts,  three  times  35*5  parts,  and  four  times 
85'5  parts  of  chlorine. 

Aluminium,  which  is  one  of  the  three  most  abundant  constituents 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  most  abundant  of  all  its  metallic  consti- 
tuents, enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  native 
minerals  of  great  value  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  and  also  forms 
extremely  well-defined  artificial  compounds,  possessing  a  high  degree 
of  chemical  interest.  Nevertheless  chemists  are  not  at  all  agreed  as 
to  the  atomic  weight  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  metal,  or  as 
to  the  molecular  formulae  of  its  principal  compounds. 

The  quantity  of  aluminium  which  has  the  same  specific  heat  as 
108  parts  of  silver,  is  found  to  be  27*5  parts  ;  and  analysis  shows  that 
this  quantity  of  aluminium  combines  with  tliree  times  35*5  parts  of 
chlorine  to  form  chloride  of  aluminium.  Accordingly  the  atomic 
proportion  of  aluminium  should  be  fixed  at  27*5  parts ;  its  chloride  be 
formulated  as  a  trichloride  thus,  AlCls ;  and  its  other  compounds  be 
represented  by  corresponding  expressions,  as  shown  in  the  left-hand 
column  of  the  following  table,  instead  of  by  the  heretofore  used  more 
complex  expressions  shown  in  the  right-hand  column  : — 

Al  27-6  Al  13-75 


AlCl' 

Chloride 

A1,C1, 

Na  AlCl, 

Sodio-Chloride 

NaAl,Cl. 

Na.AlF. 

Cryolite 

Na,Al,F, 

Na,A10. 

Aluminate 

Na,Al,0. 

H    AlO, 

Diaspore 

n   A1.0, 

K   A1S,0. 

Alum 

K   AI,S.O, 

K   AlSi.O, 

Feldspar 

K  AI.Si.O. 

P    AlO, 

Phosphate 

P  AlA 
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Bat  the  quantity  of  aluminium  coutained  in  two  volumes  of  its 
gaseous  chloride  was  found  by  Deville  to  be  55  parts,  instead  of 
27*5  parts,  while  the  quantity  of  chlorine  was  found  to  be  mx  times 
35'5  parts,  instead  of  three  times  35*5  parts.  Hence,  relying  ex- 
clusively upon  molecular  volume,  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium 
would  bu  55,  and  the  formula  of  chloride  of  aluminium  AllCU.  This 
conclusion,  however,  is  inadmissible  for  several  reasons,  and  chiefly 
because  it  would  make  the  atomic  proportion  of  aluminium  possess  a 
specific  heat  twice  as  great  as  that  belonging  to  the  atomic  proportion 
of  any  other  metal. 

To  evade  this  difficulty  some  chemists  have  proposed  to  accord  to 
the  molecule  of  aluminic  chloride  the  formula  Al«C]e»  whereby  an  indi- 
visible proportion  of  metal  would  be  habitually  represented  by  a  divi- 
sible symbol ;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  proportion  of 
aluminium  contained  in  the  molecule  of  aluminic  chloride  is  the 
smallest  proportion  of  aluminium  found  in  any  aluminic  compound 
whatsoever ;  that  it  is  incapable  of  experimental  division  by  any  pro- 
cess whatsoever ;  and  consequently  that,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  it  is  an  indivisible  or  atomic  proportion. 

Now  there  are  undoubtedly  certain  bodies,  elementary  and  com- 
pound, of  which  the  ascertained  vapour  densities,  and  consequent 
volumes,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  are,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
experiment,  discordant  with  the  chemical  analogies  of  the  respective 
bodies;  but  in  most  instances  these  anomalous  results  are  rendered 
unimportant  by  other  determinations  of  vapour  density,  either  pf  the 
same  bodies  raised  to  higher  temperatures,  or  of  associated  bodies 
having  a  more  decided  volatility.  Hence  arises  the  question  whether 
the  ascertained  volume  of  aluminic  chloride,  which  is  discordant  with 
the  specific  heat  of  aluminium,  may  not*  be  anomalous  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  whether  the  anomaly  may  not  be  corrected  by  an  examin- 
ation of  other  more  volatile  aluminic  compounds. 

The  methide  and  ethide  of  aluminium  recently  obtained  by 
Mr.  Buckton  and  the  speaker  are,  so  to  speak,  varieties  of  aluminic 
chloride  in  which  the  chlorine  has  been  replaced  by  methyl  and  ethyl, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  far  more  volatile  and  manageable  than 
the  typical  chloride.  Now,  it  has  been  found  that  two  gaseous  volumes 
of  the  methide  and  ethide  of  aluminium  contain  only  27*5  parts  of 
aluminium,  united  with  three  atomic  proportions  of  methyl  and  ethyl ; 
and  accordingly  their  molecules  have  to  be  expressed  by  the  formulsB 
AlMe,  and  AlEt,  respectively.  In  other  words,  the  normal  results 
obtained  with  the  methide  and  ethide  correct  the  anomalous  result 
obtained  with  the  chloride,  and  confirm  the  atomic  weight  and 
molecular  formulae  deducible  from  the  specific  heat  of  aluminium. 

That  the  ascertained  vapour  density  of  aluminic  chloride  is  really 
anomalous  receives  a  further  corroboration  in  the  behaviour  of 
aluminic  methide  itself.  At  220°,  and  all  superior  temperatures,  the 
vapour  density  of  this  compound  shows  that  two  volumes  of  its 
vapour  contain  27*5  (xarts  of  aluminium  and  three  timed  15  parts  of 
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methyl ;  but  at  130^,  its  vapour  density,  corrected  for  altera tiou  of 
temperature,  becomes  very  nearly  doubled,  or,  in  other  words,  two 
volumes  of  its  vapour  contain  very  nearly  55  parts  of  aluminium  and 
9ix  times  15  parts  of  methyl.  According,  however,  to  the  well-known 
rule,  based  on  the  separate  researches  of  Cahours  and  Deville,  the  mole- 
cular formula  of  a  body  must  be  calculated  from  its  permanent  or 
ultimate,  and  not  from  its  variable  or  initial  vapour  density,  whence 
the  high  vapour  density  of  aluminium  methide  at  130^  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  our  attributing  to  its  molecule  the  formula  AlMe., 
deducible  from  its  vapour  density  at  22if  and  upwards,  and  har- 
monizing with  the  specific  heat  of  metallic  aluminium. 

Aluminium  ethide  and  methide  occur  as  colourless  liquids.  The 
ethide  boils  at  194^,  and  does  not  freeze  at  —  18*^.  The  methide 
boils  at  130^,  and  solidifies  at  a  little  above  0°  into  a  beautiful 
crystalline  mass.  Both  liquids  take  fire  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
explode  violently  by  contact  with  water.  They  are  produced  from 
mercuric  ethide  and  methide  respectively,  by  heating  these  compounds 
for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath,  with  excess  of  aluminium  clippings. 
This  process  was  obviously  suggested  by  Frankland  and  Duppa's 
new  reaction  for  making  zinc  ethide,  methide,  amylide,  &c. 

Al,     +     3HgEt,     =     Hg3     +     2AlEt^. 

[W.O.] 


GENERAL   MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  February  6,  1865. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Countess  of  Tankerville. 

Francis  Woodhouse  Braine,  Esq. 

James  Brogden,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  Esq. 

Thomas  Lucas,  Esq. 

John  Lambert  Mears,  Esq. 

William  Miller,  Esq. 

James  Romanes,  Esq. 

Edward  Young  Western,  Esq.  and 

Henry  Westropp,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  a  Legacy 
of  £100  from  the  late  George  Dodd,  Esq.  (the  legacy  duty  having 
been  paid  by  Mrs.  Dodd),  for  the  fourth  annual  Donatiou  of  Five 
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guineas  from  Mrs.-Barlow,  and  to  the  respective  donors  of  the  following 
additions  to  "  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Besearches"  {see  page  151). 

£    «.  d. 

The  Rev.  John  Barlow  {^nd  donation) 10    0    0 

Henry  Vaughan,  Esq 21     0    0 

Edmuxid  Packe,  Esq 550 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Actuaries,  Institute  of— Assurance  Magazine.     No.  58.     Svo.     1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  Roi/al —Monthly  Notices,  1864-.'i.     Nos.  1,  2.     Svo. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Rotfal — Sitzungsberichte.     1864:    I.  3,  4,  5.     II. 

1, 2.    Svo. 
British  Architects,  Royal  Institute  of— ^^9S10U2W2l1^t%.     1864-5.     II.  1.     4to. 
Cambridge   Observatory,  Syndicate — ^Astronomical   Observations,   1855-60.      4to. 

1864. 
Chalmers,  James,  Esq.  {the  Author)— ^di.v9X  krmoMT.     (K91)     Svo.     1865. 
Chemical  Society— J ovirnal  for  December,  1864.    8vo. 
Davy  John,   M.D.  F.R.S.  {the  Author)  —  Letters   [respecting  Mr.  Babbage's 

Charges  against  Sir  U.  Davy.]     {K  91)     8yo.     1864. 
Editors — Artizan  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.    4to. 
Athenaeum  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  December,  1864,  aud  January,  1865.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  18u5.     8va. 
Jouiiial  of  Gas-Lighting  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.     4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.     Svo. 
Medical  Circular  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.     Svo. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.     4to. 
Geographical  Society,  i^oya/— Proceedings.  Vol.  IX.  No.  1.     Svo.     1865. 
Geological  Institute,  Vienna— J&hrbvLch:  \  86^.    Nos.  2,  3.     Svo. 
Geological  Survey  of  India -'Memoirs  :  Vol.  III.  Part  2.    Vol.  IV.  Part  2.     8vo. 

1864.     Keport,'  Eighth  year.     1863-4.     Svo. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal^Proceedings,  IS64.    No.  12.     Svo. 

Proceedings,  1865.     No.  1.     Svo. 
Linneaa  Society— ZoMmaA  aud  Proceedings.     Nos.  30,  31.     Svo.     1865. 
McEvoy,  John,  Esq,  (the  Author) — On  the  Establishment  of  a  Free  Library  and 

an  Industrial  College  in  Dublin.     (K91)     Svo.     1864. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  May,  1864.     8*0. 
Meteorological  Society,  British— Proceedings,  If o.  \5.     Svo     1864. 
Moore,  Charles  H.  Esq.  M.R.I.—Dr,  S.  P.  Tregelles*  Greek  Testament.     Parts 

1  &  2.     4to.     1857-60. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  Editor) — Mittheilungen   auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.     1864.    Nos.  10,  11.     Erg&nzungsheft,  13.     4to. 
PAo^oorapAic  .Sbctefy— Journal,  Nos.  152,  153.     Svo.     1864-5. 
Royal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  Nos.  69,  70.    Svo.     1864. 
Royal  College.^  Surgeons— Catalogae  of  Pathological  Specimens.    Supplement  II. 
4to.     1864. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Conservator.    Svo.    1865. 
St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences — Me'moires  :   Tome  V.  Nos.  2-9, 
Tome  VI.  4to.  1862-3. 
Bulletins:  Tome  V.  Nos.  3-8.   Tome  VL    Tome  VII.  Nos.  1,  2.    4to.    1861-3. 
Scholefield,  John,  Esfj.  {the  Author)— Twenty -{our  Hours  under  the  Commonwealth. 
A  Drama.    Svo.     1863. 
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• 

Scottish  Socielif  of  Arta,  /Joya/— Transactions.     Vol.  VI.  Part  4.    8vo.     1864. 
Sedffwick,  J.  B.  Esq.  M.RJ,—Mp  Gillis,  Paii^gyrique  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.    3,  ed. 

(Ll4)     8vo.     Paris.     1857. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Uuite«l  States  Army.     (K  91)    8vo.     1864. 
Statistical  Socieiu^  London— J<mrua.\.     Vol.  XXV II.  Part  4     8vo.     1864. 
Symons,  G.  J.  Esq.  (tA« -4 u/Aor)— British  Rainfall  in  1862.    (K91)     8^0.     1864. 
United  Service  Institution-^ Jouim},  No.  32.     8vo.     1864. 
Verei.iszur  Befdrderung  des  Gewerbfieisses  in  Preussm— Vei  haodlungen,  September 

und  October,  1864.    4to. 
Gaskell,  Samuel,  Esq,  if./?./.— Specimen  of  Oothes  struck  by  Lightuinj^. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  10,  1865. 

SiE  Henbt  Holland,  Bart.   M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

W.  GiFPARD  Palgrave,  Esq. 
On  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

Bt  commerce,  by  arms,  or  by  knowledge  and  scientific  inquiry,  the 
world  seems  the  destined  inheritance  of  England :  and  of  that  inhe- 
ritance Arabia  is  not  the  least  extensive  or  the  least  interesting  portion. 
In  that  view  I  communicate  with  pleasure  a  brief  summary  of  the 
information  gained  during  a  journey  in  the  central  and  eastern  regions 
of  the  great  peninsula — a  journey  undertaken  under  the  auspices,  and 
forwarded  by  the  liberality,  of  that  constant  patron  of  scientific  enter- 
prise, the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

When  the  moment  came  for  attempting  the  exploration  of  Central 
Arabia,  a  task  for  which  seven  years'  residence  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
had  prepared  me  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  literature,  and 
manners,  I  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  native  travelling  physician,  took 
with  me  a  trusty  companion,  a  Damascene  by  birth,  and  in  company 
with  a  few  Bedouins  crossed  the  desert  that  lies  between  Gaza  and 
Ma'an.  The  object  of  my  disguise  was  not  so  much  personal  security 
as  the  attainment  of  greater  familiarity  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  consequent  facility  in  observing  unobserved.  Of  course, 
this  same  disguise  deprived  me  of  many  aids  common  to  European 
travellers— sketch-books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  like ;  but 
it  procured  me,  on  the  other  hand,  great  freedom  of  action  and  special 
means  of  information. 

Having  arrived  at  Ma'an,  on  the  great  pilgrim  road,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  we  made  acquaintance  with  a  small  band  of  Bedouins, 
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who  offered  to  conduct  us  across  the  waste  that  lies  between  that 
place  and  the  Djowf,  the  first  inhabited  land  of  Central  Arabia, 
which  is  an  isolated  oasis  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Wadi 
Serhan,  and  at  an  equal  distance  V)uth-east  and  south-west  from 
Bagdad  and  Damascus.  It  belongs  at  the  present  day  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ulal,  prince  of  Shoraer.  Here  we  reposed  about  three 
weeks,  amid  a  people  celebrated  for  their  hospitable  and  manly  character, 
imder  the  shade  of  palm  groves  renowned  for  their  copious  fruit,  and 
gardens  of  vines,  apricots,  and  other  fruit  trees,  rivalling  those  of 
Damascus.  I  ought  to  notice  that  the  square  form  given  to  this  oasis 
in  several  maps  is  erroneous,  its  length  from  east  to  west  equalling 
at  least  ten  times  its  breadth  from  north  to  south.  By  whatever 
road  one  desires  to  reach  the  midlands  of  Arabia,  one  must  on 
some  point  cross  the  desert,  since  it  forms  a  ring  round  the  whole 
peninsula,  behind  the  mountains  which  border  the  sea  coast.  To  the 
north,  where  we  passed  it,  this  ring  is  about  180  English  miles  broad; 
to  the  south  much  more  so  ;  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  generally 
narrower,  but  it  exists  everywhere. 

To  trace  briefly  the  line  of  my  journey,  it  lay — First,  from  Ma'an 
to  Djowf;  next  from  Djowf  across  a  second  arm  of  desert,  luckily  a 
narrower  one,  to  Djebel  Shomer,  the  first  mountain  range  of  mid- 
Arabia,  and  a  kind  of  advanced  bulwark  to  the  central  plateau.  Once, 
amid  the  mountains  of  Shomer,  our  way  led  us  by  villages  and  planta- 
tions scattered  through  the  deep  rocky  gorges  to  the  city  of  Hay  el,  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Shomer ;  whose  first  limits  we  had 
already  entered  on  arriving  at  Wadi  Sushan,  when  half  way  from 
Ma'an  to  Djowf.  Here  we  remained  a  month  and  a  half,  as  doctors  to 
the  reigning  monarch,  Telal  Ebn-Rasheed,  to  the  *'  royal  family,  and 
to  the  town  at  large."  We  then  crossed  the  remainder  of  Djebel 
Shomer  or  Aja,  for  the  town  of  Hayel  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  next  passed  the  broad  valley  that  separates  it  from  the  parallel 
range  of  Djebel  Solma,  where  Hatim  Tai,  the  most  generous,  and 
Antar,  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs,  lie  buried,  (the  Arabs  pretended  to 
show  us  their  tombs,)  and  then  traversed  the  high  pasture  lands 
of  Upper  Kaseem,  stopping  every  evening  in  some  village  by  the 
way. 

At  last,  below  Kowarah,  the  last  southerly  town  belonging  to  the 
Shomer  government,  we  came  to  that  enormous  land-dip  where  the 
whole  level  suddenly  sinks  down  into  the  vast  plain  of  Southern 
Kaseem,  a  region  of  dates  and  com,  of  traflic  and  commerce,  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  district  of  Central  Arabia.  Here  begins  the 
Wahhabee  empire. 

We  passed  the  \xy?m  of  Bass,  and  a  curious  stone  circle,  like  that 
of  Stooehenge  or  Camac,  and  after  a  few  villages  came  to  Bereydah, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  to  the  north  of  Oneyzah,  not  the  south,  as  most 
maps  erroneously  make  it.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  about* 
23,000  inhabitants  ;  here  we  stopped  for  some  weeks.  All  was  then 
war  in  the  province ;  for  the  Wahhabee  armies  were  besieging  Oneyzah, 
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the  capital  of  Kaseem,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  sevend 
reviews  and  camps,  besides  one  skirmish. 

From  Bereydah  we  turned  north-east,  crossed  the  rest  of  Kaseem, 
and  a  narrow  but  difficult  sand-p&ss  or  nefood  that  separates  between 
the  three  provinces  of  Woshem,  Sedeyr,  and  Kaseem.  At  last  we 
came  to  Zulphah,  a  commercial  town  on  the  high  road ;  indeed  the 
only  one  from  Nejed  to  Barra.  It  stands  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Djebel  Toweyk. 

This  mountain  here  forms  a  high,  limestone  wall,  running  from 
north  to  south  ;  ultimately  it  bends  like  a  crescent  from  east  to  west, 
and  hence  its  name  Toweyk,  or  Twist.  It  is  a  succession  of  plateaux, 
generally  in  three,  stages — lower,  middle,  and  higher — the  last  is  the 
most  easterly.  Its  upper  limb  forms  the  province  of  Sedeyr.  Here 
begins,  in  Arab  parlance,  Nejed — i.e.  the  uplands — a  term  only 
applied  by  the  natives  in  Arabia  itself  to  the  iive  provinces  situated 
within  the  mountains  of  Toweyk,  namely,  Sedeyr,  Aared,  Yemamah, 
Aflaj,  and  Woshem. 

We  now  entered  the  province  of  Sedeyr.  Our  first  halt  was  at 
Ghat ;  our  second  at  Mejmaci,  a  large  fortified  town  high  up  in  the 
mountain.  It  was,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  the  province.  We  then 
passed  Djelajil  and  Roudah,  and  came  to  Toweym,  the  actual  capital. 
It  is  on  the  second  ledge,  and  consequently  higher  up  than  Mejmaa. 
Then  we  came  to  Haft,  then  to  Thoneeyr,  and  next  to  a  high  pass, 
called  Theniyyat  Atalah,  opposite  Djebel  Atalah  on  the  east.  This  is 
the  loftiest  point  of  Djebel  Toweyk.  It  is  a  little  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  we  came  to  Sadik,  next  to 
Horeymelah,  a  good-sized  town  well  fortified,  where  Mohammed  £bn 
Abd-el  Wahhab,  the  founder  of  the  Wahhabee  sect,  was  born.  Next  we 
came  to  Sedous,  where  ends  Sedeyr  and  begins  the  province  of  Aared. 
At  last  we  entered  Wadi  Haueefah,  the  central  valley  of  Arabia,  in 
the  midst  of  Djebel  Toweyk ;  here  we  passed  the  ruins  of  Eyanah  and 
Dereyyuah,  the  old  Wahhabee  capital  destroyed  by  Ibraheem  Pasha, 
DOW  deserted,  and  came  to  Riad,  the  modern  capital. 

Here  lives  the  sultan  of  Nejed,  Feysul,  with  his  eldest  son  Abd- 
Allah,  and  others  of  the  royal  family.  The  town  contains  at  least 
25,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  amid  beautiful  plantations  and  gardens, 
whence  its  name.  South  of  it  lie  the  mountains  of  Yemamah,  famous 
in  Arab  poetry,  around  the  heights  of  Toweyk.  Here  we  passed 
nearly  two  months.  Then  we  visited  Manfoohah  and  Selemyah  in  the 
Yemamah,  a  very  warm  district,  where  cotton  grows  in  plenty ;  and 
thence  entered  Wadi  Soley,  the  same  I  suppose  with  what  maps  call 
Wadi  Allan,  a  name  unknown  in  Arabia  itself,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge. We  had  now  to  cross  again  the  high  ^dge  of  Toweyk,  from 
whose  white  steppes  we  saw  far  away  in  the  south,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Great  Desert,  the  granite  hills  of  Hareek,  or  "  Burning,"  a  very  hot 
province,  whose  inhabitants  are  almost  as  dark  as  Abyssinians. 

Then  we  descended  the  eastern  side  of  Toweyk  about  one  thousand 
feet,  and  came  to  the  desert,  which  we  now  re-crossed  to  get  out  of  Cen- 
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tral  Arabia ;  there  are  here  full  eighty  miles  to  pass  without  water.  Next 
we  descended  Wadi  Farook,  a  deep  valley  that  separates  the  Desert  of 
Dahna  {i.e.  red,  from  the  colour  of  its  scorching  sands)  from  the  coast 
range  of  Hasa  mountains,  which  are  basalt  and  granite ;  then  we 
descended  full  a  thousand  feet  more  and  came  on  the  plain  of  Hasa 
between  the  hills  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  Hof  hoof,  a  town  as  large  as  Riad  and  the  capital  of  Hasa,  we 
remained  some  weeks — very  pleasant  ones,  for  the  people  are  civilized 
and  fond  of  strangers,  and  the  country  is  full  of  running  streams, 
hot-springs,  pretty  villages,  old  castles,  and  fruitful  gardens.  We  then 
journeyed  to  Katif,  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  old  Carmathian  rulers :  their  palace  and  castle,  built  more 
in  a  Persian  than,  an  Arab  style,  are  still  remaining.  From  Katif  we 
crossed  in  an  Arab  ship  to  Bahreyn,  and  stopped  about  a  month  in  the 
active  seaport  town  of  Menamah,  and  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Moharrek,  where  resides  the  governor  Ebn-Khalifah. 

From  Bahreyn  I  crossed  over  to  Katar.  This  is  the  first  land  pro* 
vince  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Oman,  most  improperly  called  the 
Imam  of  Mascat ;  for  Mascat  is  not  a  capital,  nor  is  he  an  Imam,  nor 
even  a  Mahometan,  but  a  Biadi,  i,e,  a  Carmathian,  or  in  plain  English, 
a  freethinker,  like  most  of  his  subjects.  The  capital  of  Katar  is  Bedaa, 
and  here  I  stopped  some  time  with  the  old  governor  £bn-Thani. 
Here  are  the  best  pearl  fisheries ;  the  monopoly  belongs  to  Oman,  but 
is  farmed  at  a  low  price.  The  land  is  rocky  and  barren ;  behind  its 
low  hills  lies  the  Great  Desert. 

I  then  crossed,  against  my  will,  as  a  storm  took  the  ship  out  of 
her  way,  to  the  Arabo-Persian  coast,  oiF  Barr  Faris.  Here  I  visited 
some  towns,  such  as  Chiro  and  Charak ;  and  then,  journeying  east  by 
Ras  Bustanah,  entered  the  strip  of  coast  which  belongs  to  the  sultan  of 
Oman,  whose  rule  extends  hence  as  far  as  Djask.  After  a  short  stay 
at  the  thriving  port  of  Linja,  I  crossed  over  to  Sharja,  a  good-sized 
town  on  the  Oman  coast,  and  thence  journeyed  up  by  the  Djowasmrah 
Coast  to  Res  Mesandum  ;  visited  the  once  flourishing  island  of  Ormuz, 
and  then  came  down  the  coast  of  the  three  provinces  Ro'os  el  Djebel, 
Kalhat,  and  Batinah  to  Sohar,  one  of  the  three  capitals  of  Oman.  The 
two  othefs  are  Neywah  and  Bahhola,  in  the  interior.  From  Sohar  I 
took  ship  for  Mascat,  but  the  ship  went  down  ofi*  the  Sowadah  islands, 
and,  with  a  few  others,  I  saved  my  life  by  swimming,  and  regained  the 
coast  between  Barka  and  Seeb.  Not  far  hence  the  sultan  of  Oman 
has  a  country  palace,  where  I  paid  a  visit  to  his  majesty,  and  then 
came  across  country  to  Mascat.  There  I  remained  for  some  weeks  to 
see  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  by  sea  up  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  by  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad. 

Such  was  the  route  of  my  Arab  journey.  Of  course,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  occasional  danger  from  Biedouins  in  the  desert,  and  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Wahhabees,  who  readily  suspect  a  stranger  to  be  also  a 
spy  in  the  towns,  besides  other  casualties,  such  as  the  shipwreck  above 
mentioned.    I  will  only  say  that,  whoever  knows  enough  Arabic  to  pass 
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for  a  native  of  Damascus  or  Cairo,  and  enough  medicine  or  traffic  to 
become  doctor  or  merchant  for  a  year  or  two,  can,  with  ordinary 
prudence  and  patience,  visit  the  whole  of  Arabia  at  his  leisure,  and 
come  off  safe,  under  the  protection  of  Providence. 

A  few  words  on  the  three  great  kingdoms  into  which  Central  and 
Eastern  Arabia  is  divided.  1 .  The  northernmost  is  of  recent  foundation  ; 
it  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  desert  and  the 
pachalics  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad  to  the  north,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Lower  Kaseem  on  the  south  ;  Zeima  Khaibar  and  the  Djowf  belong  to  it, 
but  its  strength  and  origin  lie  in  the  mountains  now  called  Djebel 
Shomer.  It  .was  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Wahhabee  empire  and 
under  its  protection  about  forty  years  ago,  but  has  since  become  entirely 
independent.  The  present  king,  Telal  Ebn-Basheed,  is  a  man  of  about 
forty,  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  real  statesmanship.  His  great  aim 
has  been  to  encourage  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout  his  exten- 
sive states,  and  the  great  market-place  of  Hayel  is  his  work.  Religion 
is  free  throughout  Ms  states,  and  the  king  has  used  all  his  efforts  to 
implant  colonies  of  Shiy^es,  Jews,  and  Christians  in  the  capital  itself, 
and  partly  succeeded.  Within  his  palace  he  encourages  literary  men 
and  poets,  who  still,  as  formerly,  are  the  foremost  honoured  in  Arabia. 
In  war  he  has  hitherto  been  uniformly  successful.  There  is  no  stand- 
ing army,  but  muster-rolls  of  the  militia  are  kept  in  the  capital,  and 
at  a  few  days'  notice  I  have  seen  a  force  of  some  thousands,  well  armed 
and  disciplined  after  Arab  fashion,  brought  together.  The  provinces 
are  administered  by  governors,  named  by  the  king  himself;  but  each 
has  a  counter-check  in  a  local  Mejlis,  or  assembly  composed  principally 
of  the  local  nobility. 

The  climate  in  this  part  of  Arabia  is  very  temperate,  the  nights 
cool,  and  the  air  dry.  The  men  of  Shomer  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Arab  race  ;  indeed,  I  have  seldom  seen  anywhere  a  handsomer 
people,  being  courteous,  intelligent,  and  generous,  so  that  a  stranger  soon 
finds  himself  at  home  among  them.  In  religion,  some  are  Mahometans ; 
a  greater  number  keep  up  the  old  Arab  practices  of  prayers  to  the  sun, 
sacrifices  to  the  dead,  sacred  groves,  &c.  However,  these  are  in  their 
way  Monotheists,  only  without  the  bigotry  of  Islamitic  nations.  There 
is  a  small  Wahhabee  party  in  the  capital,  but  fortunately  it  h  highly 
unpopular.  Morals  are  better  here  than  elsewhere  in  Arabia,  but 
gallantry  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  young  folks. 

The  breed  of  camels  is  good  and  abundant.  The  horses  of  Shomer 
are  excellent ;  some  are  shipped  off  for  India  by  Koweyt ;  others  go  to 
Bagdad,  Damascus,  and  Egypt,  where  they  pass  for  Nejdean  horses,  to 
which,  however,  they  are  inferior ;  for  the  real  Nejdean  breed,  peculiar 
to  the  highlands  of  Toweyk,  is,  I  have  all  reason  to  believe,  never 
exported  from  its  native  land — never  sold  or  bartered.  When  at  the 
Wahhabee  capital  I  was  admitted,  in  quality  of  veterinary  surgeon,  into 
the  royal  stables,  and  there  saw  about  two  hundred  of  the  very  best 
Kejdees ;  I  never  saw,  before  or  after,  such  perfect  beauties.  One  which 
I  mounted,  without  saddle  or  bridle^  Arab  fashion,  was  so  manageable 
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and  pliant,  with  all  his  fire,  that  I  could  have  fancied  myself  a  centaur, 
and  that  the  horse  was  part  of  myself.  There  are  not  above  four 
thousand  head  of  this  breed  in  existence* 

The  total  population  of  the  Shomer  states  amounts  to  about  half  a 
million,  or  a  little  more,  including  townsmen  and  Bedouins ;  the  military 
force  to  about  thirty-five  thousand.  Bedouins  are  more  numerous  here 
than  in  the  rest  of  Arabia ;  but  they  are  looked  on  as  far  inferior  in 
ev«ry  respect  to  the  fixed  population,  and  are  entirely  subject  like  all 
others  to  the  Government.  On  entering  the  Shomer  territories, 
one  gets  a  passport  (price,  about  1^  thaler)  from  the  first  local 
governor,  and  then  one  may  travel  as  secure  as  in  Germany  or 
England. 

2.  The  Wahhabee  empire,  which  has  recovered  its  strength  since 
its  overthrow  by  Ibraheem  Pasha,  and  is  still  governed  by  the  old 
family  of  £bn-8a'ood,  begins  to  the  south  of  Shomer.  It  includes 
the  whole  of  Central  Arabia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  frontiers  of  Mecca ;  to  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Desert 
and  the  Yemen. 

It  is  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  centralized  monarchy  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  it 
bears  no  small  resemblance.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  which  form  its  mainspring  of  action.  The  Wahhabees  are 
Koranists  to  the  letter,  and  whoever  is  not  so,  is  for  them  a  heretic, 
polytheist,  or  infidel.  Swearing  by  any  name  but  that  of  God,  invo- 
cation  of  any  creature,  Mahomet  not  excepted,  nay  even  putting  the 
copulative  conjunction  waw  between  the  name  of  a  creature  and  that  of 
God,  and  also  smoking  tobacco,  are  all  crimes  which  may  be  punished 
by  death,  and  not  seldom  are.  Wearing  silk  or  gold  ornaments, 
omitting  to  pray  at  the  mosque  five  times  a-day,  talking  or  having  a 
light  in  one's  house  after  night-fall,  playing  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment, and  many  similar  acts  are  punished  with  blows  at  discretion. 
Adultery,  theft,  and  the  like  are  less  severely  treated.  In  conse- 
quence, throughout  the  Wahhabee  states,  there  is  much  religion,  more 
hypocrisy,  and  little  morality. 

The  upland  country  (which  is  strictly  Wahhabee)  lies  in  general 
from  1500  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  is  little 
desert  or  sand  ;  the  soil  is  marly,  part  pasture,  part  cultivated, 
especially  in  the  valleys  which  everywhere  intersect  the  plateau  of 
Toweyk  like  a  labyrinth.  The  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  which 
forms  the  provinces  of  Aared  and  Yemamah,  is  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  JSejed  ;  to  the  east  and  north  it  is  more  barren.  The  climate  is 
healthy — cool  in  winter,  and  not  over-hot  in  summer ;  but  no  snow 
ever  falls  on  Toweyk  :  rain  is  however  not  uncommon,  and  the  winter 
torrents  sometimes  sweep  away  houses  and  plantations.  I  only  met 
with  one  perennial  stream  ;  it  waters  Djeladjil ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  any 
other. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  people  is  patience,  perseverance, 
and  great  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose ;  they  are  brave  and 
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generous,  but  prone  to  hatred  and  bloodshed,  often  to  treachery.  Of 
all  Arabs,  the  Nejdean  is  the  only  one  who  in  war  postpones  plunder 
to  killing;  they  seldom  give  or  ask  quarter.  In  stature  they  are 
generally  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Djebel  Shomer,  nor  equally 
handsome ;  but  they  are  strong  and  enduring  of  fatigue. 

The  Nejdean  government  is  a  centralized  despotism.  In  all  pro- 
vinces conquered  or  annexed  the  native  chiefs  and  nobility  are  sooner 
or  later  put  to  death,  banished,  or  set  aside,  and  replaced  by  go- 
vernors from  the  capital,  often  negroes  of  the  palace  service.  Hence 
throughout  the  empire,  exists  a  large  party  of  disaifected,  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Kaseem  and  Hasa.  The  Bedouins  throughout  the 
empire  have  been  utterly  crushed,  and  the  whole  monopoly  of  oppres- 
sion and  robbery  is  reserved  to  the  Government. 

Fanaticism  is  kept  up  by  countless  "  Metawwa^'s,"  literally  "  those 
who  enforce  obedience  to  God,"  and  by  the  "  Meday'yeeyah,"  or 
"  Zelators"  (enthusiasts),  a  singular  institution  dating  from  the  Arabian 
cholera  of  1855,  and  consisting  of  twenty-two  men  invested  with  powers 
like  those  of  the  Roman  censors,  and  whose  business  is  to  put  down 
irreligion  and  immorality,  to  act  as  spies,  and  to  bear  a  large  part 
in  government  measures.  These,  with  two  ministers,  one  for  internal 
the  other  for  foreign  affairs,  the  chief  treasurer  (a  negro  by-the-way), 
and  the  Kadi,  Abd-el-Latif,  a  very  clever  and  very  dangerous  man, 
great  grandson  of  the  first  Wahhabee,  form  the  cabinet  council  of  the 
sultan  Feysul,  and  meet  with  him  officially  twice  a- week,  besides  extra- 
ordinary consultations.  Other  public  audiences  of  the  sultan  are  very 
rare,  and  private  ones  yet  rarer. 

The  royal  palace  in  Kiad  is  equal  in  size  to  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Tuileries  and  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  towers,  and  trench,  but  of 
no  architectural  beauty,  and  gloomy.  The  palace  of  the  heir  apparent, 
Abd-Allah,  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  much  handsomer  and  more 
regular  in  its  construction.  The  buildings  throughout  Nejed  and 
Shomer  are  with  very  few  exceptions  of  unbaked  brick,  which  here 
hardens  into  a  mass  almost  as  strong  as  stone ;  the  use  of  the  arch  is 
unknown,  and  hence  all  large  rooms  have  to  be  supported  on  pillars. 
The  great  mosque  or  Djamici  at  Riad  is  capable  of  containing  about 
four  thousand  persons,  but  it  is  perfectly  unadorned. 

The  total  population  of  the  Wahhabee  empire  equals  about 
1 ,700,000  souls  ;  its  military  force  is  about  60,000.  Of  its  subjects, 
about  half  are  Wahhabees  by  principle  and  politics ;  the  other  half, 
because  they  cannot  help  themselves,  of  course ;  the  army  is  mainly 
drawn  from  the  former  class, 

Agriculture,  pasture,  and  war  are  the  main  occupations  of  Nejed. 
Commerce  was  so  once,  but  it  has  much  gone  down  under  the 
Wahhabee  system ;  nor  is  there  hardly  any  manufacture,  unless  what 
is  done  by  shoeniakers  and  blacksmiths. 

The  coast-province  of  Hasa  is  the  very  reverse  of  Nejed.  A  warm, 
damp  climate,  hardly  any  pasture  land,  running  streams  and  plantations 
everywhere :    the  dates  of  Hasa  are  the  best  in  Arabia,  and  conse- 
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queutly  in  the  world :  a  population  fond  of  commerce,  which  they 
carry  on  as  much  as  their  Wahhabee  rulers  will  let  them,  with  Bah- 
reyn,  Persia,  and  India ;  good  manufacturers  of  the  finest  cloth  and 
embroidery  known  in  Arabia,  and  skilful  workmen  in  gold  and  silver. 
In  religion,  most  are  of  the  Carmathian  or  Free-thinking  school,  though 
outward  conformity  to  Islam  b  exacted  by  the  Wahhabee  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  province,  its  basalt  rocks,  its  hot  springs,  its 
not  unfrequent  earthquakes,  bear  witness  to  volcanic  agency. 

I  have  forgotten  to  ^ay,  that  in  language,  the  Arabic  now  spoken  , 
among  all  classes,  high  or  low,  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Shomer, 
Kaseem,  and  Upper  !Nejed,  that  is,  as  far  as  Riad,  is  the  Arabic  of  the 
Koran,  without  change  or  corruption,  with  all  the  grammatical  rules, 
inflexions,  vowel  terminations,  and  observed  in  common  talk  no  less 
minutely  than  in  books  or  mosque  sermons.  But  in  Southern  Nejed 
and  Hasa  the  dialect  changes  somewhat,  and  is  less  exact.  The  poetry 
is  the  same  as  that  of  old  times  in  metre,  arrangement  of  rhymes, 
and  choice  of  subjects  ;  only  in  Hasa  and  Oman  this  is  exchanged  for 
what  the  people  call  Nabtee  or  Nabatha^an,  where  the  rhymes  are 
alternate,  and  the  metre  is  regulated,  not  by  quantity  but  by  accent. 
I  met  with  plenty  of  manuscripts  in  the  different  houses,  some  treating 
of  religion,  others  of  history,  geography,  medicine,  poetry,  grammar, 
&c.,  but  none  of  ancient  date ;  nor  do  any  lapidary  inscriptions  exist 
throughout  Central  Arabia,  a  great  deficiency.  Medical  science  is  very 
low,  mathematics  unknown. 

3.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  anything  about  Bahreyn  and  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  about  Oman,  that  most  ancient 
and  yet  powerful  kingdom,  whose  population,  exclusive  of  its  African 
possessions,  amounts  to  about  2,300,000,  its  military  force  to  90,000,  and 
the  annual  income  of  its  government  to  above  1,000,0002.  sterling  (the 
revenues  of  Nejed  are  about  one-tenth  of  that  sum).  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  in  land  and  climate — from  the  lofty  heights  of  Djebel  Akhdar,  more 
than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  grow  the  vine,  whose 
juice  the  Biadee  inhabitants  have  the  good  sense  to  enjoy,  the  oak,  the 
plane,  and  other  trees  and  plants  of  European  vegetation,  down  to  the 
warm  plains  of  Batinah,  where  the  cocoanut,  the  betel-palm,  the  mango, 
papa^  sugar-cane,  and  the  like,  might  make  one  suppose  oneself  in  India 
— Oman  offers  the  greatest  variety  and  fertility  of  any  part  of  Arabia.  I 
should  have  wished,  too,  to  say  something  of  its  government,  based  on 
local  and  municipal  institutions,  and  the  nearest  approach  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  East  to  a  constitutional  form  of  rules — of  its  industrious  and 
clever  population — of  its  women,  whose  unveiled  beauty  is  renowned 
throughout  Arabia — of  its  religion,  a  singular  mixture  of  old  Sabseism, 
later  Persianism,  and  Carmathian  free-thinking — of  the  hospitable  and 
social  customs  of  a  land  where  the  stranger  sooner  than  anywhere  else 
finds  himself  not  only  a  guest  but  a  member  of  the  family — of  the 
variety  which  distinguishes  its  dialect,  and  recalls  the  oldest  known 
forms  of  the  Arab  language — of  its  nobles,  the  Yuaribah,  whose  ances- 
tral parent,  say  they,  dates  from  near  four  thousand  years — of  its  sultan, 
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the  handsome,  inteltigeni,  and  voluptuous  Thoweyni  Ebn-Sa'id.  But 
these  are  matters  requiring  at  least  a  half-hour  to  themselves,  and  as 
such  I  pass  them  by  with  many  other  points  of  Arab  nationality  and 
geography,  trusting  that  what  has  been  already  said  may,  in  spite  of 
the  defects  inherent  to  over-conciseness,  suffice  to  give  a  general  and 
not  incorrect  idea  of  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

[W.  G.  P.] 


Friday,  February  17th,  1865. 


[No  Meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  op  Northumberland,  the  President,  on  February  12/A.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 

.  Friday,  February  24,  1865. 

Sir  Henry  Hou-and,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in 

the  Chair. 

John   Evans,   F.R.S.    F.S.A.   &c. 
On  the  Forgery  of  Ajitiquities. 

Mr.  Evans  commenced  his  discourse  by  observing  that  there  was  no 
maxim  of  political  economy  more  generally  accepted,  than  that  with 
articles  of  which  the  production  was  unlimited,  the  supply  would 
always  be  equal  to  the  demand  ;  while  where  the  supply  is  limited,  an 
increased  demand  would  always  be  met  by  adulterations  or  imitations 
of  the  genuine  article,  or  by  something  that  might  be  substituted  for 
it.  The  forgery  of  antiquities  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  «s  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  them,  as  it  was  far 
easier  and  more  profitable  to  produce  and  sell  counterfeit  antiques 
than  to  set  to  work  and  dig  up  or  procure  in  a  legitimate  manner  the 
genuine  articles. 

He  begged  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  appear  in  the 
character  of  one  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imposition,  for 
having  more  than  once  been  a  victim  to  the  forger,  he  had -a  fellow 
feeling  for  his  companions  in  misfortune. 

He  explained  that  though  the  words  counterfeits  and  forgeries  are 
usually  regarded  as  synonymous,  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  slight 
difference  between  them  :  counterfeits,  contra-facla,  being  made  to 
imitate  genuine  originals ;  forgeries,  fahricata,  though  professing  to 
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be  genuine,  not  being  of  necessity  imitations,  but  fiequentlj  embodying 
new  conceptions. 

Counterfeits  and  forgeries  abound  in  every  department  of 
Archaeology — manuscripts,  inscriptions,  gems,  pottery,  enamels,  glass, 
ivories,  coins,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  implements  in  all  metals,  and 
even  in  stone,  have  all  been  fraudulently  imitated. 

Literary  forgeries  did  not  strictly  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
discourse,  though  the  names  of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  were  familiar  to 
all,  and  possibly  some  might  have  heard  of  emendations  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Greek  manuscripts,  as  having  been  subjects  of  discussion  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  forgery  of  inscriptions  dates  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  having  commenced  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  others  might  be  cited  that ''  found  " 
at  Viterbo,  inscribed  by  Tarquiuius  to  his  dearest  wife  Lucretia,  and 
that  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  embodying 
the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  against  Caesar's  crossing  that  river. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greater  means  of  comparison  at  command, 
and  the  better  knowledge  of  palaeography,  such  forgeries  have  rarely 
been  attempted,  though  without  reckoning  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a 
few  cases  have  occurred  in  America.  Fictitious  inscriptions  are  oc- 
casionally scratched  upon  ancient  pottery,  and  at  the  present  time 
genuine  Roman  tiles  are  exposed  for  sale  in  London,  with  imitations 
of  the  impressions  of  stamps  upon  them. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  forgery  of  inscriptions  is  that  of  antique  gems, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Italy.  An  instance  recorded 
by  Mr.  King  was  cited,  in  which  an  ancient  female  bust  upon  an  agate 
had  been  converted  into  a  Madonna  by  the  addition  of  a  nimbus,  and 
an  entirely  modern  head  of  the  Saviour  had  been  added  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  stone.  Another  instance  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming,  of  the  making  of  six  large  scarabeei  of  amethyst,  together  with 
the  necklace  of  the  Egyptian  king  Menes,  by  an  artificer  near  Drury 
Lane  in  1837.  The  sepulchral  figures  of  glazed  ware,  so  common  in 
Egyptian  interments,  are  said  to  be  made  in  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  and  exported  to  Egypt,  to  be  there  dug  up  in  the  presence 
of  unwary  travellers.  • 

Of  the  frauds  in  connection  with  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  the 
most  venial  is  that  of  mere  restoration  and  repainting  ;  but  there  are 
other  processes  by  which  plain  vases  of  black  or  red  ware  are,  by 
scraping  or  painting,  ornamented  with  figures  and  inscriptions ;  but  the 
style  of  drawing  and  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  place  purchasers  upon  their  guard.  In  addition  to  these  metamorphic 
processes,  there  have  been  regular  manufactories  of  fictitious  vases 
both  at  Vienna  and  Corfu.  These  forgeries  are  usually  heavier  than 
the  ^nuine  specimens. 

Forgeries  of  Roman  lamps  and  terra-cottas  are  very  common, 
and  not  easy  of  detection  in  the  simpler  forms.  Many  successful 
counterfeits  were  produced  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  Italian  residing  in 
London. 
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In  Mexico,  forgery  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  for  the  Indians  still  make  their  unglazed  pottery  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  before  the  conquest  by  Spain  ;  so  that  when  they 
imitate  the  real  antiques,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  fraud,  though 
they  frequently  betray  themselves  by  the  details  showing  traces  of 
European  influence. 

Imitations  of  Majolica  and  Raf&elle  ware  have  been  manufactured 
in  abundance,  and  even  the  iridescent  lustre  of  the  Gubbio  ware  is 
counterfeited ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  vases  have  sold  for  200i., 
and  120/.  has  been  given  for  a  single  Jbaenza  plate. 

Dresden  and  Sevres  china  are  counterfeited  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  that  now  exposed  for  sale  in 
London  is  fictitious.  The  false  Dresden  china  has  generally  a  whiter 
ground  than  the  true,  which  has  usually  a  tint  of  blue,  and  the 
forged  mark  b  generally  painted  over  the  glaze  instead  of  under  it. 
The  frauds  with  regard  to  Sevres  are  often  more  complicated.  In 
many  instances,  the  whole  of  the  pattern  and  glaze  has  been  removed 
from  the  more  common  ware,  and  a  fresh  ground  of  turquoise  or  some 
of  the  Royal  colours  substituted  together  with  fresh  medallions  or 
devices.  This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection,  but  there  is  often  a 
mottled  look  about  the  surface,  and  occasionally  the  forms  present 
anachronisms.  Mr.  Marryatt  records  an  instance  of  a  dejedner 
service  offered  to  Louis  XYIII.  as  having  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father Louis  XY.,  the  principal  plateau  of  which  was  of  a  form 
not  introduced  until  1788,  or  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  re- 
puted owner  of  the  service. 

The  forgery  of  Palissy  ware  has  also  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  whole  collections  are  frequently  palmed  off  on  country 
collectors  as  having  been  formed  by  some  deceased  maiden  lady, 
whose  representatives  are  not  connoisseurs  in  china. 

Enamels  also  have  been  frequently  counterfeited,  and  Mr.  Franks 
has  observed  that  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  1861  contained 
specimens  imitating  nearly  all  the  different  varieties  of,  enamel  work. 
In  France,  the  forgery  of  some  Limoges  enamels,  bought  by  the 
Rothschild  family,  was  traced  home,  and  the  fabricator  punished  by  a 
fine  of  1000  francs  and  imprisonment  for  fifteen  months. 

Even  glass  has  not  escaped,  and  the  beautiful  vessels  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Thebes  have  been  successfully  imitated ;  and  Roman  and 
Greek  glass  has  been  counterfeited  even  to  the  beautiful  iridescence 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ancient  glass,  which  is  imitated  by 
sticking  upon  the  surface  of  the  modern  vessel,  scales  detached  from 
fragments  of  really  ancient  glass. 

In  ivories,  Mr.  Franks  recognizes  two  distinct  schools  of  fabrica- 
tion, one  in  the  S.E.  of  France,  which  adopts  the  Gothic  style,  the 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  which  prefers  to  imitate 
Roman  or  Romanesque  carvings.  There  has  been  an  instance  where 
several  hundred  pounds  have  been  paid  for  one  of  these  productions. 

The  practice  of  forging  ancient  coins  was  very  early  adopted,  and  in 
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the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  Agostini  devoting  one  of  his  Dialogues 
on  Medals  to  this  subject,  since  which  time  many  numismatic  writers 
have  treated  of  it  at  greater  or  less  length. 

Counterfeit  coins  may  generally  be  classed  under  the  following 
heads: — 

1.  Ancient  forgeries. 

2.  Counterfeits  struck  from  modern  dies. 

3.  Cast  coins. 

4.  Altered  coins. 

With  the  first  class  Mr.  Evans  was  not  concerned,  for  though  the 
coins,  as  money,  were  counterfeits,  yet,  as  antiquities,  they  were  genuine. 
As  to  the  others  he  entered  into  some  detail,  as  they  illustrated  the 
frauds  practised  with  regard  to  other  objects  in  metal. 

The  counterfeits  struck  from  modern  dies  are  of  two  kinds — those 
which  are  forgeries  pure  and  simple,  and  of  which  no  ancient  originals 
ever  existed ;  and  those  which  are  counterfeits  in  imitation  of  genuine 
coins.  Of  the  former  were  cited  as  instances,  the  coins  of  Priam,  with 
a  view  of  Troy  on  the  reverse  ;  of  Dido,  with  the  view  of  Carthage ; 
of  Hannibal,  with  the  Latin  title  of  Dux  Poenorum  ;  of  Julius  Caesar, 
with  Veni,  vidi,  vigi  ;  and  of  Augustus,  with  Festina  Lente.  Such 
pieces  carry  with  them  their  own  condemnation.  Other  imaginary  coins 
were  fairly  in  accordance  with  what  the  genuine  coins  woidd  probably 
have  been  had  such  ever  existed.  Specimens  were  exhibited  purporting 
to  be  coins  of  Francis  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  Henry  and  Mary, 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  Queen,  and  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  of  whom 
no  genuine  English  coins  are  known.  Of  the  two  coins  of  Richard  I., 
one  had  been  struck  probably  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
other  from  dies  engraved  by  Mr.  Evans  himself,  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Neither  could  for  a  moment  impose  on  an  experienced  eye,  nor 
could  they  be  compared  with  the  works  of  the  renowned  Paduan 
forgers,  Victor  Gambello,  Giovanni  del  Cavino  (known  as  the  Paduan), 
Alessandro  Bassiano,  and  others  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  whose  forgeries,  even  as  such,  are  held  in  some  estimation.  Even 
Benvenuto  Cellini  produced  imitations  of  ancient  coins.  In  later  times 
the  most  celebrated  counterfeiter  was  the  German,  Becker, who  engraved 
dies  for  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  coins,  principally  Greek  and 
Roman.  Fortunately  there  are  lists  published  of  all  his  dies,  and  im- 
pressions from  them  in  lead  are  preserved  in  most  of  the  principal 
museums,  so  that  his  works  can  always  be  identified.  False  coins  can 
often  be  detected  by  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  other  minutiae,  as  well 
as  by  the  appearance  of  the  metal  and  of  the  edge.  The  weight  is  also 
sometimes  a  guide.  They  are  occasionally  struck  upon  genuine  coins 
of  little  value,  in  which  case  there  are  sometimes  traces  left  of  the 
original  impression.  An  instance  was  given  of  a  false  crown  piece 
of  Elizabeth,  on  which,  owing  to  difierent  degrees  of  oxydization  between 
the  parts  that  had  been  more  or  less  compressed,  the  names  and  titles 
of  William  ITL  had  appeared  in  a  brown  tint  on  the  surface. 

2c2 
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On  silver  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  peculiar  bloom  of  antiquity, 
and  various  chemical  means  have  been  resorted  to,  such  as  treating 
with  acids,  browning  with  sulphur,  or  burying  the  coins  in  certain  com- 
pounds. Becker  lised  to  place  his  coins  in  a  box  full  of  iron-filings, 
attached  to  the  springs  of  his  carriage,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  *^  took 
his  old  gentlemen  a  drive,''  until  their  surface  became  dulled  by  the 
constant  shaking  among  the  filings. 

In  copper  or  brass  it  is  easier  to  give  an  appearance  of  antiquity  by 
chemical  means,  and  vaniish  of  different  colours  has  been  used  to 
imitate  the  brilliant  coating  of  brown,  chocolate,  or  various  shades  of 
green,  communicated  to  coins  by  a  long  sojourn  in  certain  soils,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  patina. 

False  coins,  cast  in  moulds,  are  extremely  abundant  in  silver  and 
copper,  but  occur  also  in  gold.  One  of  this  class  is  engraved  as 
genuine  in  the  '  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.'  It  purports  to  be 
an  ancient  British  coin,  and  the  obverse  having  been  moulded  from 
one  variety  and  the  reverse  from  another,  a  totally  new  type  has 
resulted  from  their  union.  The  surface  of  cast  coins  usually  presents  a 
rather  granulated  appearance,  and  there  is  a  want  of  sharpness  in  the 
details,  which  are  in  consequence  sometimes  touched  up  with  the 
graver.     The  joint  of  the  mould  is  also  often  to  be  traced. 

In  altered  coins,  new  types  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  erasure 
of  certain  letters,  or  parts  of  the  device,  or  even  by  the  substitution  by 
skilful  engraving  of  the  head  and  titles  of  one  emperor  for  another. 
In  other  cases  the  obverse  of  one  coin  is  joined  to  the  reverse  or  obverse 
of  another,  so  as  to  produce  new  and  apparently  unique  varieties.  As 
the  joint  is  carefully  concealed  in  such  cases,  and  as  in  the  others  one 
face  of  the  coin  is  usually  left  intact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
forms  of  fraud.  « 

Another  form  of  deception,  with  regard  both  to  coins  and  antiques, 
is  the  assigning  of  fictitious  places  of  finding  to  them.  Wherever  earth- 
works are  going  on  in  London,  and  these  objects  are  inquired  after, 
there  they  are  sure  to  be  produced ;  found  not  on  the  spot,  as  asserted, 
but  among  the  refuse  of  some  curiosity  shop  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Genuine  and  false  coins,  Greek  and  Roman,  foreign  and  English,  of 
all  dates,  are  frequently  produced  as  the  result  of  digging  the  founda- 
tion for  a  City  warehouse ! 

This  system  of  fictitious  findings  one  in  which  the  words  invention 
and  finding  are  strictly  synonymous — has  been  of  late  most  successfully 
practised.  It  has  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Syer  Cuming, 
Mr.  Gunston,  Mr.  Charles  Heed,  and  others ;  and  moreover,  once  led 
to  an  action  for  libel,  brought  by  a  dealer  in  antiquities  against  the 
^Athenaeum'  newspaper.  The  dealer  had,  like  many  others,  been 
imposed  upon,  and  had  purchased  a  large  number  of  remarkable  objects 
in  lead  or  pewter,  that  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  dock  at  Shadwell.  Many  of  these  were  supposed  to  be  Pil- 
grims' signs,  and  all  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  religious 
proceedings.     There  were  monarchs,  knights,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
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priests ;  incense-cups,  reliquaries,  vessels  of  all  forms,  and  numerous 
plaques  and  large  medallions,  with  loops  for  suspension.  Their  very 
number  and  variety  afforded  some  argument  against  their  being  re- 
garded as  forgeries,  as  it  was  urged  that  no  single  forger  could  have 
such  fertility  of  invention  as  was  exhibited  by  this  series  of  articles, 
and  that  therefore,  though  exceptional,  they  were  genuine.  Unfortu- 
nately for  such  an  hypothesis,  Mr.  Heed  had  procured  some  of  the 
plaster  moulds  iu  which  they  were  cast,  one  of  which  was  exhibited. 
There  was  also  a  figure  upon  a  bull,  which  the  forgers  had  been 
entrapped  into  copying  from  a  drawing  which  was  exhibited  by  its 
side.  The  figure  of  a  bishop  was  also  shown,  which  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gunston  making 
inquiry  after  a  certain  figure,  of  which  he  left  a  sketch  in  the  hands  of 
a  workman.  The  sketch  was  that  of  a  statue  of  a  bishop,  at  Roches- 
ter, and  the  name  of  FABRICATVS  was  placed  on  its  pedestal 
in  the  drawing,  and  duly  re-appeared  on  the  ancient-looking  leaden 
figure. 

The  manufacture  of  these  objects  is  still  carried  on,  and  numbers 
are  sold  both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  They  usually  bear  some 
unintelligible  inscription  upon  them,  and  frequently  a  date  ranging 
from  1000  to  1200,  and  given  in  Arabic  numerals !  A  considerable 
number  of  these  forgeries  was  exhibited,  and  also  some  in  cock  metal, 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  lead,  which  had  lately  been  introduced  to  imi- 
tate bronze,  as  objects  in  lead  were  now  held  in  suspicion.  There 
were  daggers,  spearheads,  celts,  tazzas,  keys,  rings,  and  medallions,  all 
very  carefully  cast.  Some  which  are  moulded  from  genuine  originals 
are  difficult  of  detection  so  long  as  they  retain  the  coating  of  river 
mud  with  which  they  have  been  daubed;  but  when  washed,  their 
modem  character  is  revealed,  even  to  the  tooth-marks  of  the  vice  in 
which  they  have  been  held  to  be  filed  up. 

Allusion  was  next  made  to  the  manufacture  of  forged  antiquities  in 
Suffolk,  where  several  .ancient  British  coins,  and  even  tlie  silver  seal  of 
the  British  Prince  Cunobeline,  had  been  produced.  A  silver  brooch, 
bearing  the  names  of  four  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  and  a  silver  chain  of 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  but  bearing  the  name  Cardinal  Wolsey  upon 
it,  were  among  the  productions  of  the  same  artists. 

Of  other  forgeries  in  metal,  armour  of  all  kinds,  rings  and  seals 
were  considered  to  be  the  mediaeval  antiquities  most  frequently  coun- 
terfeited; of  Roman  and  Greek,  statuettes,  bronze  vessels  of  various 
forms,  and  various  personal  ornaments  have  been  favourite  subjects. 

Mr.  Evans  next  came  to  modern  fabrications  in  stone,  among 
which  also  seals  claim- a  place.  Specimens  were  exhibited  of  counter- 
feit jet  seals  and  rings.  The  former  are  usually  founded  upon  a 
genuine  seal  of  Osbert  de  Hilton,  preserved  in  the  Whitby  Museum, 
but  occasionally  claim  to  be  the  seals  of  Roman  emperors  or  English 
kings.  Two  of  those  exhibited,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sharp,  had  been 
carved  in  cannel  coal,  by  a  notorious  forger  of  flint  wea}>ons,  one 
Edward  Simpson,  or  '^  Flint  Jack,"  and  the  tool  with  which  they  had 
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been  executed,  an  old  knife  ground  to  a  point,  was  placed  beside 
them. 

The  objects  in  stone,  however,  that  are  most  frequently  counter^ 
feited,  are  die  relics  of  the  so-called  Stone  Period —of  these,  numerous 
specimens  were  exhibited;  among  them,  two  large  perforated  axes, 
purchased  in  Suffolk — one  made  of  soft  sandstone,  and  much  better 
adapted  for  being  cut  than  for  cutting — the  other  also  of  sandstone, 
but  disguised  with  a  coating  of  coloured  varnish,  to  make  it  resemble 
some  kind  of  greenstone.  Some  celts  and  perforated  axes  of  granite 
and  greenstone  were  also  shown,  but  neither  the  forms,  nor  the  charac- 
ter of  the  surface  of  the  stones,  were  in  accordance  with  their  pretended 
antiquity.  It  was  mentioned  that  genuine  stone  celts  with  their  edges 
broken  are  occasionally  re-ground,  in  order  to  make  them  more  valu- 
able, as  being  perfect  specimens. 

It  is  in  flint  that  forgery  has  been  most  rife.  Eight  or  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a  manufactory  of  stone  hammer-heads,  ancient  British 
urns,  and  flint  weapons  of  all  descriptions  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  principally  carried  on  by  one  William  Smith,  alias  Skin 
and  Grief  or  Snake  Willy.  Not  only  arrowheads  and  celts  of  all 
sizes,  but  rings,  knives,  saws,  and  even  fish-hooks  of  flint  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  which  have  been  engraved  as  genuine  in  local  Ardueo- 
logical  publications.  Since  then,  the  manufacture  has  spread  south- 
wards, and  many  of  the  forgerie  ^  exhibited  came  out  of  Suffolk.  They 
have  also  been  produced  in  Kent,  and  recently,  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  forgers,  the  Edward  Simpson  or  Flint  Jack  before  mentioned, 
has  made  more  than  one  public  exhibition  of  his  skill  in  flint-working 
in  London.  The  fabrication  of  stone  antiquities  is  carried  on,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  There  is  usually  a  greater 
difference  in  the  convexity  of  the  two  faces  of  the  forged  flint  arrow- 
heads than  in  the  genuine  examples  ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  forgeries,  a 
dullness  of  surface  characteristic  of  recent  fracture. 

On  the  Continent,  forgery  has  been  practised  in  connection  with 
the  Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  both  with  regard  to  objects  in  stone 
and  in  bone.  Even  the  antiquities  found  in  the  cave  deposits  of  France 
have  not  entirely  escaped.  Ancient  stone  implements  have  been 
socketed  into  ancient  bones  so  as  to  give  them  handles,  and  the  result 
has  been  modem  forgeries  composed  of  genuine  antiques.  Designs, 
and  even  inscriptions,  have  also  been  carved  on  genuine  ancient  bones, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  almost  defy  detection,  but  for  the  character 
of  the  drawings  and  supposed  letters.  In  such  cases  the  best  advice  to 
collectors  is  that  given  to  the  public  by  the  Bank  of  England  with 
regard  to  their  notes — Look  not  only  at  the  note  itself,  but  also  at 
those  from  whom  you  receive  it. 

Even  amongst  the  most  ancient  relics  of  human  workmanship  with 
which  we  are  acquainted — the  flint  implements  found  in  the  old  gravel 
deposits  of  river  valleys  both  in  England  and  France,  the  forger  has 
been  at  work  ;  and  Icklingham  in  Suffolk,  and  Amiens  and  Abbeville 
in  France,  have  each  produced  their  own  schools  of  counterfeiter. 
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Public  attention  had  been  called  to  these  forgeries  a  year  and  a  half 
^S^9  l>y  A  cause  c4l^bre^  when  the  fossil  human  jaw  of  Moulin^uignon 
was  placed  on  trial  before  a  mixed  jury  of  its  own  countrymen  and  of 
Englishmen,  and  a  verdict  returned  in  which  Mr.  Evans  had  been  un- 
able to  concur.  He  was  not,  however,  going  to  re-open  that  question, 
and  would  only  observe  that  while  formerly,  when  the  gravel  pit  of 
Moulin-Qaignon  was  worked,  fossil  bones  were  of  excessively  rare 
occurrence  in  it ;  now  that  little  or  no  gravel  is  dug,  human  bones  have 
cropped  out  like  mushrooms  on  its  banks,  and  even  a  whole  human 
skull  has  made  its  appearance. 

The  forged  flint  implements  from  Amiens  are  usually  of  the  long 
spear-head  type ;  those  from  Abbeville  are  generally  flatter,  with  a 
catting  edge  all  round,  and  ovato-lanceolate  in  form  ;  those  from  Ick- 
lingham  are  usually  sharply  pointed,  flat  on  one  face  and  convex  on  the 
other.  Of  course  there  are  varieties  of  form,  but  at  all  these  places 
they  are  usually  produced  for  sale  enveloped  in  some  clayey  matrix, 
so  as  to  conceal  the  character  of  their  surface,  unless  some  portion  of 
an  ancient  surface  of  flint  has  been  left  in  chipping  them  out,  in  which 
case  the  old  surface  is  sometimes  wiped  clean  and  the  new  left  covered 
with  mud.  It  is  only  after  a  thorough  washing  that  they  appear  in 
their  true  colours. 

The  characteristics  of  age  and  of  novelty  were  next  discussed,  but 
it  was  observed  that  though  flint  implements,  which  present  one  or 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  antiquity,  cannot  be  of  modem  maimfac- 
ture,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  some  which  retain  the 
characteristics  of  novelty  may  not  be  really  ancient.  It  is  known  that 
a  fractured  flint  may  preserve  its  sur&ce  unaltered  for  ages  if  em- 
bedded in  chalk,  while,  if  exposed  on  the  surface  or  embedded  in 
certain  soils,  a  few  centuries  may  serve  to  change  the  colour  and  tex-» 
ture  of  its  surface.  In  some  of  the  French  caves  explored  by  Messrs. 
Lartet  and  Christy,  certain  flint  implements  come  out  as  fresh-looking 
as  if  made  yesterday ;  while  others,  possibly  of  a  different  quality  of 
flint,  have  their  surfiiices  much  altered.  Both  the  character  of  the  flint 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  lain  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  a  flint  implement ;  but  though 
certain  characteristics  may  prove  that  it  is  not  of  recent  manu^ture, 
it  b  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe  to  estimate  its  antiquity  merely  by 
the  condition  of  its  suriace. 

There  is  generally  something  in  the  form  of  the  recent  forgeries 
which  strikes  the  practised  eye  ;  the  method  of  chipping  is  different, 
the  angles  between  the  different  facets  sharper,  and  the  edge  also 
sharper,  than  is  usual  with  genuine  specimens.  The  sur&ce  is  com- 
monly dull  and  lustreless,  and  if  a  portion  be  chipped  off,  there  is  no 
perceptible  diflerence  between  the  recent  fracture  and  the  rest  of  the 
surface.  These  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  common  forgeries  practised  by  ordinary  workmen. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  antiquity,  more  especially  of  the 
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flint  implements  from  the  river  gravel  deposits,  may  be  sommed  ap 
under  the  following  beads : — 

1.  Calcareous  incrustations  on  the  sorfaoe,  caused  by  the  passage 
of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  over  the  flints. 

2,  Dendritic  markings,  or  the  small  moss-like  marks  on  the  suT" 
face  caused  by  the  peculiar  crystallization  of  a  combination  of 
manganese. 

8.  Marks  of  wear,  caused  by  the  implements  having  been  trans- 
ported  with  the  other  stones  forming  the  gravel  along  the  bed  of  the 
ancient  river.  None  of  these  three  characteristics  have  been  imitated 
by  any  ordinary  forger,  though  portions  of  old  surfaces  with  these 
marks  upon  them  occur  on  forged  implements. 

4.  Glossiness  of  surface,  sometimes  caused  by  friction,  and  some* 
times  probably  arising  from  a  partial  dissolution  of  the  surface  of  the 
flint.  There  have  been  attempts  made  to  give  this  gloss  by  friction 
to  recent  counterfeits;  but  the  lustre  is  generally  such  as  can  be 
removed  by  washing. 

5.  Discoloration  of  surface.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
antiquity,  as  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  flint  is  completely 
altered,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  instead  of  retaining 
its  original  colour,  becomes  white,  grey,  brown,  or  ochreous,  according 
to  different  circumstances,  oflen  acquiring  at  the  same  time  consi- 
derable lustre.  It  is  only  at  Abbeville  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  colour  the  surface  of  counterfeit  implements,  which  was  done 
by  smearing  them  with  ochreous  clay,  or  with  the  beautiful  dark 
pigment  of  the  renowned  "  black  band,*'  according  to  the  position  in 
which  they  were  destined  to  be  found.  After  washing,  however,  the 
MouHn-Quignon  specimens  show  a  recently  fractured  surface,  and  on 
some  are  particles  of  iron,  derived  from  the  hammer  with  which  they 
had  been  chipped  out,  and  in  a  still  unoxydized  condition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ages  during  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  inhumed. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Evans,  *'  enough  has  been  said  of  these 
miserable  attempts  at  fraud.  We  have  taken  a  glance  at  nearly  every 
department  of  antiquity,  and  in  each  and  all  we  And  that  wherever 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  any  particular  class  of  objects,  it  has 
more  or  less  been  met  by  a  supply  of  forgeries.  I  am  afraid  that  what 
I  have  said  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  encouraging  to  collectors,  and 
that  it  may  be  thought  calculated  to  throw  distrust  on  all  arguments 
based  solely  on  archaeological  evidence. 

"  The  case,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears.  Great  as  may 
be  the  forger's  skill,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  forgei^  in  a  thousand 
that  eventually  escapes  detection.  With  those  long  versed  in  any 
particular  branch  of  archaeology,  there  is  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception 
which  enables  them  almost  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  the  false.  And  even  with  those  less  versed,  a  little  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  careful  observation  and  comparison  will  suffice  to 
prevent  any  grievous  error.     It  is  surprising,  also,  how  the  once  having 
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been  taken  in  tends  to  sharpen  the  observation ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  possible  tliat  the  existence  of  forgeries  may  not  be  altogether  an  nn- 
mixed  evil.  Habits  of  caution  and  of  careful  investigation  are  cheaply 
purchased,  if  acquired  for  a  small  sum  of  money  invested  in  worthless 
forgeries. 

*^  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for  the  collector  or  antiquary  to 
despair;  hx  less  reason  b  there  to  doubt  the  value  of  well-siilked 
archaeological  evidence. 

''  We  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  genuine  coins  of  Julius  Caesar 
or  of  Alexander  the  Great,  because  there  are  numerous  counterfeits  of 
them ;  much  less  do  we  doubt  of  the  former  existence  of  these  mo- 
narchs.  And  yet  I  believe  there  are  some  who,  because  the  flint 
implements  from  the  ancient  fluviatile  beds  have  been  counterfeited, 
persuade  themselves  into  believing  them  all  to  be  forgeries ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  some  others  persuade  themselves  that  because  there 
are  natural  forms  of  flint  which  in  a  measure  resemble  the  implements 
from  the  drift,  therefore  they  all  are  natural,  and  not  artificial. 

''  The  existence  of  these  forgeries,  however,  afibrds  a  moderately 
complete  answer  to  the  latter  class  of  doubters,  for  the  counterfeits  of 
the  genuine  implements  which  have  imposed  upon  so  many  are  all 
artificially  chipped  out,  and  have  been  of  necessity  thus  made  in  order 
to  resemble  the  originals,  which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  arti- 
ficial also. 

^'  The  other  class  of  doubters  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
existence  of  a  counterfeit  generally  implies  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
original,  and  that  the  frauds  which  have  been  attempted  would  never 
have  been  discovered,  had  not  those  who  detected  them  had  suflicient 
experience  of  genuine  specimens  on  which  to  found  their  judgment. 
They  must  also  remember,  that  the  exposers  of  these  frauds  are  pre* 
cisely  those  who,  having  most  fully  investigated  the  circumstances, 
are  most  fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  those  discoveries  of  relics 
of  primaeval  man  in  beds  of  immense  antiquity,  of  which  such  interest- 
ing accounts  have,  on  former  occasions,  been  given  in  this  room  by 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Lubbock. 

<*  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more  mischievous  to  the  advance  of 
science — to  believe  too  little,  or  to  believe  too  much.  For  myself,  I 
think  that  the  forgeries  we  have  been  examining  point  the  true  moral 
— that  enunciated  by  Epicharmus  2000  years  ago — '  That  the  very 
nerves   and   sinews  of   knowledge   consist    in    believing    NoruiNa 

[J.  E.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  8,  1865. 

8iB  Henbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  VioerPrendent, 

in  the  Chair. 

James  Feroussok,  E§q.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  was  to  show  that  the  building  in  the  sacre  ( 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem  called  by  Europeans  the  ''  mosque  of  Omar^ 
(but  by  Mussulmans  the  '^  Dome  of  the  Rock  "),  and  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  built  by  Omar  over  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  is  really  the  "  church  of  the  Anastasis,  or  Resurrec- 
tion," built  by  Constantino  over  the  rock  which  he  believed  to  contain 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  briefly  recapitulating  the  arguments  in 
his  former  discourse,  on  February  21,  1862,  on  the  same  subject.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  argued  the  Christian  and  Constantinian  origin  of 
the  '^  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  mainly  from  the  architecture  of  that  building. 
No  refutation  of  his  arguments  having  been  put  forward,  and  his  own 
recent  visit  to  the  spot  having  destroyed  the  force  of  the  taunt  fre- 
quently levelled  at  him,  that  he  had  not  been  to  Jerusalem,  while  it 
had  confirmed  him  in  his  former  views,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  re- 
enforcing  them.  This  he  did  by  the  reverse  process  of  argument  to 
that  formerly  employed — viz.  by  describing  the  dimensions  of  the  suc- 
cessive temples  of  the  Jews.  ^'  If,"  said  the  speaker,  "^  I  can  convince 
you  that  the  rock  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  building  popu- 
lajrly  known  as  the  ^  mosque  of  Omar '  is,  and  always  was,  known  to  be 
outside  the  temple  area,  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  it  was  not 
built  by  the  Moslems — ^the  only  reason  ever  advanced  for  assigning  the 
building  of  it  to  them  being,  that  on  that  rock  stood  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
or  the  altar  of  the  Jews.  If  it  was  not  built  by  the  Moslems,  it  was 
by  the  Christians ;  and  if  by  them,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  church 
which  Constantine  erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cave  in 
which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid.  The  architecture  is  of  hb  age, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  other  Christian  ever  built  a  church  in  Jerusalem, 
the  whole  floor  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  great  rock  with  a  cave  in 
it,  but  that  which  Eusebius  describes  as  die  one  erected  by  that 
emperor." 

The  heads  of  the  argument  in  the  former  discourse  were  recounted 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  situation  of  the  present  so-called  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  locality  so  much  at  variance 
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with  the  recorded  incidents  of  the  passion,  that  many  pious  and  learned 
men  had  denied  that  it  could  possibly  contain  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour, 
notwithstanding  the  traditions  clinging  to  it,  and  though  unable  to 
suggest  any  alternative. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  mosque  of  Omar,  so  called,  was  not  a  mosque, 
because  it  had  no  kibleh ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  principal  entrance 
was  towards  Mecca,  where  the  kibleh  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  though 
architecturally  a  tomb  in  all  essential  elements,  there  was  no  tradition 
of  anyone  having  been  buried  in  it ;  and  it  was  so  splendid  a  monu- 
ment, and  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
tradition  had  been  so  completely  lost. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  by  the  discovery  that  its  architec- 
ture was  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  which,  combined  with  the  form  of 
the  building,  the  rock  and  the  cave,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be  nothing  else  than 
the  church  which  Constantine  erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

4.  The  architectural  evidence — less  appreciable  though  not  less 
certain  than  if  the  building  had  been  Gothic  instead  of  Byzantine  of 
the  fourth  century. 

6.  The  certainty  that  the  "  golden  gateway  "  was  a  festal  portal  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  exactly  answering  to  the  gate- 
way leading  to  the  Altar  of  Constan tine's  Basilica,  as  described  by 
Eusebius,  while  the  Mosque  El-Aksah  was  a  Saracenic  building  of  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  more  modem  in  style,  that  they  must 
be  several  centuries  earlier. 

6.  The  confirmation  afforded  by  the  historical  argument  to  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  the  architectural  evidence. 

7.  The  accordance  of  the  locality  (if  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were 
the  Holy  Sepulchre)  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  instead  of  being 
irreconcilable  therewith  as  the  localities  pointed  to  in  Jerusalem 
were. 

The  speaker  then  spoke  briefly  of  his  personal  experience  at 
Jerusalem.  He  had  noticed  no  material  points  of  which  he  had  not 
been  previously  aware  from  the  plans  and  drawings  of  Catherwood, 
Arundale,  the  numerous  photographs,  and  the  fine  engravings  of  De 
Yogut^.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  building  had,  how- 
ever, much  surprised  him.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Taj  Mahal  and 
the  other  great  imperial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  most  of  the 
tombs  and  tomb-like  buildings  in  other  countries.  But  they  were  all 
surpassed  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  perfectly  realized  the  instruc- 
tions of  its  imperial  builder ;  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  and  the 
appropriateness  of  its  detail,  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in 
any  other  building,  combined  with  the  mystery  of  the  Great  Rock, 
which  occupies  the  whole  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  make  up  a  whole,  un- 
rivalled in  the  world.  ^'  If  the  Mohammedans  ever  did  anything  as 
beautiful  in  any  age  or  any  country,  the  memory  of  it  has  passed  away. 
If  ever  they  built  anything  resembling  it,  the  record  of  it  is  gone." 
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He  could  not  trace  in  the  architecture  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  a 
vestige  of  the  style  of  Justinian's  age  or  of  anything  that  followed  it. 
It  seemed  worthily  to  represent  the  last  dying  effort  of  the  gorgeous 
but  formal  style  of  Pagan  Rome — the  first  living  effort  of  that  freedom 
and  grace  which  afterwards  culminated  in  the  Christian  cathedrals  of 
the  West- 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  cross  shown  by  De  Vogu4  on  the 
abacus  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  to  the 
block  or  dossert  which  the  Christian  architects,  between  the  ages  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian,  used,  instead  of  the  architrave  of  the 
Romans,  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenient  entablature,  and 
which  they  universally  adorned  wifli  the  Christian  monogram  of  the 
labarum.  The  crosses,  except  in  the  one  case,  he  had  failed  to  find — 
all  had  been  either  chiselled  off  or  plastered  over  :  while  the  dosserU 
were  all  cased  in  marble,  and  therefore  the  labarum  (if  there)  was 
hidden. 

As  to  the  Cufic  inscription  round  the  interior  of  the  Dome,  which 
states  the  date  of  the  building  as  72  Hejra,  or  a.d.  691,  and  the  name 
of  the  builder  as  El  Mamoun  Ta-d.  813-833),  it  is  obvious  that 
either  the  name  or  date  has  been  altered  and  falsified,  and  consequently 
no  argument  can  be  based  upon  it.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rest 
of  the  inscription  refers  to  ^'  Jesus  the  son  of  Maria,"  and  to  Him 
only,  and  that  His  name  is  mentioned  four  times  over  in  it.  Not  one 
word  about  David,  or  Solomon,  or  Mahomet,  the  site  of  the  temple, 
or  the  altar  of  the  Jews.  If  it  was  not  known  that  Christ  was  buried 
there,  why  take  such  pains  to  proclaim  His  mission  on  .the  walls  ? 

In  proceeding  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  present  discourse — 
the  description  of  the  dimensions  of  the  temple — Mr.  Fergusson  com- 
menced with  the  tabernacle,  which  was  the  model  for  Solomon's 
temple.  He  showed  that  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  dimensions 
given  in  Exodus,  which  had  hitherto  so  sorely  encumbered  restorers  of 
the  tabernacle,  vanished  directly  it  was  assumed  that  the  tabernacle 
had  a  "  ridge,"  "  It  was  a  tent ;  and  like  every  tent  from  before  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  present  day,  it  had  a  ridge.  When  once  this  is 
suggested,  the  whole  becomes  clear.  Thus,  every  dimension  of  the 
tabernacle  is  a  multiple  of  5,  except  the  curtains,  which  are  14, 
because  they  were  measured  along  the  slope.  There  were  only  four 
pillars  in  the  interior,  but  five  in  the  porch,  as  there  must  be  if  there 
was  a  ridge.  In  fact,  the  moment  you  assume  the  ridge,  which  was  in- 
dispensable as  a  protection  against  the  weather,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear, and  every  part  of  the  Bible  description  becomes  intelligible. 

'*  When  the  tabernacle  came  to  be  superseded  by  a  more  perma- 
nent structure,  it  was  copied  literally  in  plan  and  arrangement,  with 
this  marked  distinction,  that  in  the  edifice  of  the  temple  every  dimen- 
sion of  the  tabernacle  was  exactly  doubled.  Thus,  the  Holy  of 
Holies  in  the  tabernacle  was  a  cube  of  10  cubits,  in  the  temple  of  20. 
The  Holy  place  in  the  tabernacle  was  a  double  cube  of  10,  in  the 
temple  of  20  cubits.     The  porch  of  the  tabernacle  was  5  cubits  by  10, 
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of  the  temple  10  by  20.  The  verandah  of  the  tabernacle  was  5 
cubits  wide,  the  chambers  that  surrounded  the  temple  measured  10. 
But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  is  that  the  angle  of  the 
roof  made  the  tabernacle  15  cubits  in  height,  and  consequently  the 
temple  was  raised  by  a  false  roof,  or  upper  chamber,  till  its  height 
was  30  cubits." 

The  dimensions  of  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple  are  not  given 
either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that,  like 
the  edifice,  they  were  double  those  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  the 
court,  therefore,  measured  100  cubits  by  200,  or  150  ft.  by  300  ft. 
This  is  the  more  probable  because  the  courts  of  fizekiel's  temple 
were  of  that  size.  In  the  edifice  itself  the  only  difference  between 
fizekiel's  dimensions  and  those  of  Solomon  arises  from  the  introduction 
of  a  range  of  chambers  between  the  temple  court  and  the  north  court. 
The  large  dimensions  of  the  external  boundary  of  the  sanctuary 
in  Ezekiel's  account,  which  have  so  often  puzzled  restorers,  were  dis- 
missed as  having  no  topographical  existence;  but  referring  to  the 
division  of  the, land  alone,  irrespective  of  the  temple,  and  as  represent- 
ing merely  '^  one  of  those  simple  arithmetical  ratios  to  which  the  Jews 
were  always  partial  in  architectural  matters." 

The  temple  of  Zerubbabel  followed  the  measurements  of  Solomon 
and  of  Ezekiel,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  notices  of  Esdras,  Josephus, 
and  Hecateeus  of  Abdera. 

So  far  the  pre-Christian  temples.  The  temple  of  Herod  is  much 
more  important,  because  its  foundations  can  still  be  traced  out,  and  it 
thus  becomes  the  turning-point  of  all  topographical  inquiries  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  authorities  for  restoring  it  are  Josephus  and  the  book 
Middoth  in  the  Talmud.  The  house  itself  was  only  repaired.  It  was 
still  standing,  as  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  when  Herod  took  it  in  hand, 
and  its  dimensions  were  not  altered  ;  the  only  difference  between  it 
and  Solomon's  being  that  it  retained  the  passage  between  the  external 
chambers  of  flzekiel,  making  the  width  60  instead  of  40  cubits.  Two 
wings  were  also  added  to  the  fa9ade,  each  20  cubits  square,  so  that 
the  whole  building  measured  100  cubits  long  and  100  cubits  wide.  It  is 
evident  that  a  building  100  cubits  wide  could  not  stand  in  a  court- 
yard of  the  same  dimensions,  and  allow  a  passage  round  it.  We  con- 
sequently find  the  breadth  of  the  court  increased  to  135  cubits,  or  202 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  length  between  the  porticoes  1 87  cubits,  or  280 
feet,  leaving  20  feet  for  the  cloisters  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  court  was  strongly  fortified,  having  three  gates  on  the  north  and 
three  on  the  south  side,  and  one,  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  towards 
the  east.  What  had  been  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  cut  in  two,  and  appropriated  to  the  women ;  its  breadth  was  also 
135  cubits.  Its  extent,  east  and  west,  can  be  fixed  with  very  tolerable 
accuracy  by  the  protraction  of  the  outer  court.  It  must  have  been,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  40  cubits,  or  60  feet.  The  important  and  character- 
istic addition  which  Herod  made  was  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
with  its  "royal  porch,"  600  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  supported 
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by  162  Corinthian  columns,  which  divided  it  into  Uiree  aisles,  of  which 
the  centre  one  was  100  feet  high.  The  court  of  the  Gentiles  sox^ 
rounded  the  whole  of  the  other  courts,  and  formed  a  square,  as  Josephua 
expressly  states,  of  which  the  external  measurement  was  one  stadium, 
or  600  feet,  on  each  side. 

Having  obtained  these  general  dimensions,  the  speaker  next  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  them  to  the  existing  remains.  Here  some  remarkable 
coincidences  disclosed  themselves. 

All  agree  that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  enclosure  is 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  temple  area.  For  600  feet  eastwards  from 
this  angle  along  the  south  wall  all  is  practically  solid.  But  at  that 
point  a  range  of  vaults  is  reached,  unequally  spaced,  badly  constructed, 
and  not  only  of  much  more  modem  age,  but  too  weak  to  have  sup- 
ported the  temple.  So  far,  therefore,  did  the  temple  extend  ;  and 
in  this  direction  the  history  and  the  topography  are  agreed. 

Returning  to  the  south-west  angle,  and  measuring  600  feet  north, 
we  come  to  a  second  bridge  or  causeway.  Up  to  that  point  the  great 
'^  bevilled  "  masonry  of  Herod  extends ;  but  there  it  ceases.  On  this 
side,  again,  the  history  and  topography  are  at  one,  and  thus  two  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  are  obtained.  The  other  two,  lying  within 
the  sacred  enclosure,  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  great  rock-cut  reservoir  in  front  of  the  Aksah,  the  water- 
courses, as  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  all  accord  with  the  indica- 
tions of  Josephus  and  the  Talmud.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
temple  of  Herod  was,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  6W  feet  square,  and  waa 
situated  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  rockf  iherefarej  which  now  Hands  tinder  the  Dome  of  the 
Rochj  was  certainly  outside  the  area  of  the  temple^  at  a  distance  of 
ISO  feet  from  its  northern  wall. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  few  words  were  devoted 
to  showing  that  the  supposition  that  the  altar  in  the  temple  was  placed 
upon  a  rock,  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  implication  of  the 
Bible,  Josephus,  or  the  Talmud ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  Moham- 
medan tradition. 

The  remainder  of  the  discourse  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  post-Christian  evidence.  By  citations  from  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim 
(a.d.  333),  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Antoninus  Martyr  (560),  aud  Euty- 
chius  (870),  Mr.  Fergusson  urged  that  the  position  of  the  Temple 
was  well  known,  and  the  *' beautiful  gate"  standing  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  that  the  site  of  the  Temple  had  been 
intentionally  left  waste  by  the  Christians,  and  turned  into  a  dunghill. 
In  this  state  of  desolation  and  defilement  it  was  found  by  the  Moham- 
medans when  they  conquered  Jerusalem,  in  636.  The  Mohammedaa 
accounts  are  contained  in  the  treatises  of  Jelal-ed-Deen  and  Mejr-ed- 
Deen.  They  state  that  Omar  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem a  gift  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  on  condition  that  Omar  should 
erect  on  it  one  house  of  prayer^  and  no  other  ^  in  the  whole  of  Jerusalem. 
That  the  one  mosque  thus  erected  was  the  Aksah  (built  by  Abd-el- 
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Malik  in  691),  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Arculfus  (a.d.  700), 
who  mentions  the  *^  square  house  of  prayer  recently  built  by  the 
Saracens,  and  capable  of  holding  3,000  persons."  Arculf 's  silence  as 
to  any  Mohammedan  building  answering  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is 
also  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock  was  a  Christian  building,  and  still  used  as  such — in  fact, 
the  building  which  he  minutely  describes  as  the  Anastasis,  or  church 
of  the  Resurrection.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  excluding 
the  building  in  question,  all  the  early  Mohammedan  mosques  are 
clustered  round  the  Akrah,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  600  feet 
already  given  as  the  limit  of  the  temple.  The  speaker  further  said 
that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had  allowed  him  access  to  his  large 
and  valuable  Arabic  library,  and  that  he  had  various  works  therein 
contained,  examined  by  a  competent  Arabic  scholar,  who  had  extracted 
and  translated  all  passages  bearing  on  Jerusalem.  The  result  was, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Abd-el-Malik,  and  later,  the  limits  of  the 
temple  were  well  known  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  that  they  neither 
built,  nor  pretended  to  have  built,  the  structure  now  called  the 
"  Mosque  of  Omar.'* 

'^If,  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Fergusson,  '^  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  not 
built  by  the  Saracens,  it  must  have  been  built  by  the  Christians ;  there 
is  no  third  party  to  have  done  it.  In  that  case  I  would  ask,  '  What 
church  did  Constantino  or  any  other  Christian  priest  or  monarch  build 
in  Jerusalem  over  a  great  rock,  with  one  cave  in  it,  but  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ? '  Till  this  question  is  answered — and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  reply  to  it,  or  to  supply  its  place  with  any  reason- 
able suggestion — the  arguments  of  my  opponents  halt. 

^' As  I  began,  let  me  conclude.  I  first  took  up  the  question  on  archi- 
tectural grounds ;  I  then  examined  it  historically  ;  and,  lastly,  I  inves- 
tigated it  on  the  topographical  ground  I  have  this  evening  laid  before 
you.  Whichever  path  I  attempted  to  pursue,  I  always  came  back  to 
the  same  point.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  is  without 
difficulties,  or  the  road  without  its  ruts  and  roughnesses;  but  I  do 
assert  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an  immense  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  building  at  Jemsalem,  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the 
identical  church  which  Constantine  built  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ." 

[J.F.] 

The  discourse  was  excellently  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plans, 
by  a  conjectural  view  of  the  temple — more  intended  to  show  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  city  than  to  give  details  of 
architecture — and  by  fine  coloured  drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  and  the  Sacred  Rock  itself,  by  Carl  Haag  anc^  Carl 
Werner. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  March  6,  1865. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.B.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-Fresideat, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  decease  of  His  Grace  the  Ddkb  of  Northumbbrland, 
K.G.  F.B.S.  the  President,  on  the  12th  February  last,  was  announced 
from  the  Chair. 


Ernest  L.  S.  Benzon,  Esq. 

John  James  Unwin  Clarke,  junior,  Esq. 

Henry  H.  S.  Croft,  Esq. 

Woronzow  Greig,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Richard  Belgrave  Jackson,  Esq. 

John  Macpherson,  M.D. 

Farquhar  Matheson,  Esq. 

Henry  Wilkes  Notman,  Esq.  F.R.G.S. 

Charles  Rogers,  Esq. 

James  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Lieut..Colonel  G.  F.  Whitelocke. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

F.  Woodhouse  Braine,  Esq. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.B.S. 
William  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 
H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.B.S. 
Thomas  Lambert  Mears,  Esq. 
William  Miller,  Esq. 
Charlea  Robinson,  Esq. 
James  Romanes,  Esq. 
Edward  T.  Western,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  additions  to  "  The  Dona- 
tion Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  {see 
page  151). 

Henry  Benoe  Jones,  M.D.  Sec.  R.  I.  (2im/  donation)    .    .    .    £20    0    0 

S.  R.  Solly,  Esq.  {3rd  annual  donation) 20    0    0 

Adam  Murray,  Esq 550 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

From 

Asiaiic  Societ If  of  Bengal— JoaTDSil,  No.  296,  and  SuppLementary  Number.    8to, 

1864. 
Astronomical  Sodety,  Roval — Monthly  Notices,  1 804-5.    No.  3.    8vo. 
BritUh  Architects,  Royal  InetUute  o/->Se88ional  Papers.     1864-5.    II.  3.    4to. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  Jan  ary,  1865.    8vo. 
jG</<7ors— Artisan  for  February,  18G5.    4to. 
Athenaeum  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  Februanr,  1865.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
Medical  Circular  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Februrry,  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Reader  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Faraday,   Prqfeseor,    D,C,L,   F,R.S»  M.RJ, — Abhaudlungen   der  Koniglichen 

Akademie  der  Wiflsenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1863.    4to.     1864. 
Franktva  iMtitute  if  Philadelphia— J wmsii.  No.  467,  468.    8vo.     1 865. 
Geological  Society-^JoanaXf  No.  B\.    8vo.     1864. 
GuetU,  Edwin,  Etq,  LL,D,  F.R.S.  M,R.L—The  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 

Caesar  (ArchsBoIogical  Journal,  XXI.)    8vo.     1864. 
Hdmes,  2>r.  M,  {the  Authory-Die  Fossilen  Mollusken  den  Tertiser  Beckens  von 

Wien,  II.  Band.    4to. 
Horticultural  Society ^  /?aya/^ Proceedings,  1865.    No.  2.    8vo. 
Leeds  PhiLeophical  Society— Annntl  Repoit     1863-4.    8vo. 

Early  History  of  Leeds.    By  Thos.  Wright,  Esq.    (L  14)    8vo.     1 8r,4. 
Lendy,  A,  F.  Esq.  (the  Author)— Lendy's  Patent  1  opograph.    8vo.     1865. 
Limuan  Society— Jourtal,  No.  32.    8vo.     1866. 
Mailly,  ^.—Institutions  Sdentifiques  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.     (O  14)      16to. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  10,  1866. 

Sib  Bodebice  I.  Mubchison,  K.C.B.  F.E.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Pbofe':sob  a.  C.  Eamsat,  F.BS. 
On  the  JSozoofi  and  (he  Laurentian  Rocks  of  Canada, 

Mb.  Bamsat  commeDced  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  physical 
structure  of  part  of  the  interior  of  North  America,  wliich  consists  of 
great  plains  and  table-lands  lying  between  the  ranges  of  the  Laurentian 
mountains  (which  run  from  Labrador  far  westward  along  the  north 
shores  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  Ottawa),  the  mountains  of  Gasp^  and 
the  Appalachian  chain,  and  the  gradual  slopes  of  the  Bocky  moan- 
tains  in  the  far  west.  The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  embraces 
great  tracts  of  the  Laurentian  mountains  and  of  the  mountains  of 
Gasp^,  and  all  the  flat  country  that  lies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Ottawa,  and  Lake  Huron,  and*  in  these  territories  a  vast  region 
has  been  surveyed  in  a  manner  that  may  fairly  be  said  not  to  have 
been  surpassed  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  continent.  This 
survey  was  begun  in  the  year  1842,  and  before  its  commencement 
the  Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States  having  been  generally 
correlated  to  those  of  Europe,  the  precise  relations  of  the  strata  of 
Canada  to  both  soon  began  to  be  established.  Before  that  period  very 
little  was  known  by  geologists  about  the  Laurentian  rocks,  except  that 
they  consisted  of  gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  and  so-called  igneous  masses, 
and  the  geological  age  of  the  series  was  undetermined.  Indeed,  the 
gneiss  of  the  mountains  north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Appala- 
•chian  chain,  of  Gasp<^,  Newfoundland,  and  other  districts  were  all  more 
or  less  confounded  together,  and  supposed,  cu  gneissy  to  be  probably 
of  the  same  or  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

But  in  1845  it  was  first  prov^  by  Sir  William  Logan  that  the 
Laurentian  gneiss  lies  unconformahly  under  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  a 
rock  well  known  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  Britain, 
or  the  '^  Primordial  zone  "  of  Barrande,  then  and  for  long  after  supposed 
to  contain  in  its  lingulse  and  trilobites  the  earliest  created  forms  of 
organic  life.  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  other 
American  geologists,  clearly  proved  the  Laurentian  gneiss  to  be  of 
much  earlier  date  than  the  greater  part  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Green 
Mountains  (a  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain),  and  of  Gasp4,  &c., 
for  they  were  shown  to  be  the  metamorphosed  representatives  of 
various  members  of  the  Silurian  series,  most  of  them  younger  than  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
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This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Huronian  rocks,  which 
were  proved  alKo  to  be  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  but  younger 
than  the  Laurentian  gneiss ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  also  shown  that 
the  Huronian  rocks,  themselves  metamorphic,  were  deposited  af^er  the 
metamorphism  of  the  Laurentian  strata  ;  for  they  contain  pebbles  and 
boulders  of  the  latter  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  is  plain  the  metamor- 
phism of  the  masses  from  which  they  were  derived  took  place  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Huronian  epoch. 

In  1863  a  stratigraphical  discovery,  still  more  remarkable,  wa^ 
made ;  for  it  was  proved  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  themselves  consist 
of  two  series  of  altered  strata,  the  uppermost  of  which  lies  in  the 
highest  degree  unconformably  on  the  lower  series  ;  and  it  was  again 
found  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  quite  unaltered,  lies  thoroughly 
unconformably  on  the  upper  Laurentian  gneiss. 

Besides  total  unconformity,  there  is  a  marked  and  constant  dis- 
tinction in  the  nature  of  the  gneiss  of  the  two  series,  the  lower  being 
Orthoclase>gneiss,  containing  potash-felspar,  while  the  upper  has  been 
called  Anorthosite-gneiss,  containing  lime  and  soda-felspars,  much  of 
which  is  true  Labradorite  ;  and  these  differences  being  constant,  there 
18  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  series. 

Both  series  are  exceedingly  contorted,  and  have  undergone  an 
amount  of  metamorphism  that  may  almost  be  called  extreme,  unless 
ve  adopt  the  view  that  granite  and  its  allies  are  the  result  of  an 
amount  of  metamorphic  action  so  excessive  that  the  rocks  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  in  which  foliation  still  remains. 

The  Lower  Laurentian  being  at  present  the  oldest  known  stra- 
tified series,  its  base  is  unknown  ;  although  as  it  contains  in  some 
eases  water^wom  stratified  p^hhlfSy  it  is  clear  that  its  original  un meta- 
morphosed materials  were  derived  from  the  waste  of  consolidated 
stratified  formations  of  far  older  date.  Neither  are  its  topmost  strata 
known,  for  all  the  other  strata  with  which  it  is  in  contact  lie  uncon- 
formably upon  it.  Its  known  thickness  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
great,  as  the  following  measured  section  of  a  portion  of  the  strata  will 
indicate.     It  is  given  in  descending  order : — 

{Orthoclase  gneiss 3,400  feet. 

Crystalline  limestone 20  „ 

Orthoclase  gneiss 1,580  ,y 

{Crystalline  limestone  of  Grenville,  with  a  thin  I  ,. -^ 

band  of  gneiss  and  Eozoon  Canadense    |  " 

Orthoclase  gneiss,  with  quartzite  and  garnets  3,500  „ 

[  Crystalline   limestone,   with    two   bands   of)  o  c/w) 

3  I      gneiss,  with  garnets  and  hornblende   .        )  '  " 

(  Oiihoclase  gneiss 4,000  „ 

.  j  Crystalline  limestone  of  Trembling  lake         .  1,500  „ 

(  Orthoclase  gneiss  of  Trembling  mountain       •  5,000  „ 


22,250 
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It  wiuii,  in  1858  that  fossils  were  found  in  the  band  of  limestone 
No.  2  ;  and  at  first  they  were  considered  by  Sir  Wm.  Logan  to 
belong,  probably,  to  the  genus  of  corals  known  as  Stromatopora^ 
but  renewed  examinations,  first  by  Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill 
college,  Montreal,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  establish  that  in 
reality  the  fossils  are  Foraminiferay  not  detached  like  those  of  more 
modern  type,  but  that  they  lived  and  grew  in  a  peculiar  mode  over  wide 
areas  in  the  sea  bottom,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  mode 
of  growth  of  a  bank  of  corals.  The  chambers  (as  shown  in  the 
diagrams  used)  are  unsymmetiical,  and  while  growing  spread  irregularly, 
and  they  are  enclosed  above  and  below  by  a  layer  having  a  finely 
tubular  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  shell  of  the  nummulite  and 
other  allied  forms.  Between  these  layers  the  sarcode-body  was 
enclosed,  and  between  the  irregular  chambers  there  frequently  lies 
an  inter-skeleton,  penetrated  by  numerous  branching  tubes,  and  by  an 
occasional  larger  tube,  called  by  Dr.  Carpenter  the  Stolon.  The 
chambers  that  contained  the  sarcode-body  and  the  tubes  now  consist 
of  serpentine,  and  the  inter-skeleton  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  on  an 
acid  being  applied  the  silicious  casts  of  the  tubes  are  found  so  arranged 
that  Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Carpenter  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  organic 
nature  of  the  specimens,  which  were  examined  by  them  with  the 
microscope  most  carefully.     Better  authority  it  is  impossible  to  have. 

Having  visited  the  district  with  Sir  Wm.  Logan,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  chief  part  of  all  the  bands  of  limestone  is  so  crystal- 
line (from  metamorphic  action)  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  find 
fossils  in  them  ;  but  that  part  of  the  band  No.  2,  in  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  observed,  attains  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  and 
doubtless  Eozoon  or  other  traces  of  organic  remains  may  yet  be  fbund 
elsewhere.  It  is  by  a  lucky  accident,  so  to  speak,  in  metamorphic 
action,  that  they  have  been  preserved  where  we  now  find  them,  and, 
said  the  speaker,  "  I  for  one  firmly  believe  not  only  that  all  these 
Laurentian  deposits  were  of  marine  origin,  but  also  that  the  original 
matter  of  limestones  of  such  vast  thickness,  and  that  once  spread  so 
widely  over  that  old  sea  bottom,  must  have  been  chiefly  formed  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  organic  bodies." 

Mr.  Hamsay  then  showed  the  importance  of  these  discoveries  in 
relation  to  geological  ihne. 

First,  he  spoke  of  metamorphism  having,  according  to  the  best 
hypothesis,  been  produced  by  heated  alkaline  waters  in  rocks  deeply 
buried  beneath  vast  accumulations  of  strata,  since  removed  by 
denudation. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Silurian  epoch  such  metamorphic 
actions  had  already  taken  place  three  times:  first,  in  the  lower 
Laurentian  rocks;  secondly,  in  the  upper  Laurentian  rocks;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  Huronian  series,  and  each  set  of  strata  had  evidently 
been  subjected  to  prodigious  waste  and  denudation,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  formation  that  now  succeeds  it  in  the  American 
series. 
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But  secondly,  geological  time  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
the  formations  now  existing,  for  the  unconformities  indicate  gaps,  or 
periods  of  time,  stratigraphically  unrepresented,  which  were  probably 
far  longer  in  duration  than  the  time  occupied  in  the  deposition  of  the 
formations  that  remain.* 

Again,  an  instructive  moral  may  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  with  regard  to  the  style  of  reasoning  that  has  often  been 
too  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  zones  of  life 
of  various  kinds.  For  example,  for  many  years  no  one  doubted  that 
the  Lower  Tertiary  or  £ocene  beds  contained  the  oldest  relics  of 
mammalian  life,  and  a  great  outcry  of  disbelief  was  raised  when  they 
were  discovered  in  the  secondary  rocks  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  the 
lower  Oolite.  Since  then  the  MicroUstes  has  been  found  in  the  New  Bed 
series,  and  there  for  the  time  it  rests.  The  same  kind  of  astonishment 
prevailed,  as  reptile  bones  were  successively  discovered  down  through 
the  Lias  into  the  Trias,  and  from  these  into  the  Palaeozoic  forma* 
tions  of  Permian,  Carboniferous,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  And 
when  we  consider  the  hbtory  of  the  mollusca,  as  recorded  by  distin- 
guished geologists,  the  same  hankering  after  finality  has  constantly 
cropped  out  The  '^ primary  formations"  it  was  said  contained  no 
fossils,  for  they  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  life  began:  till 
late  in  last  century  Hutton  dispelled  the  illusion  by  proving  the 
presence  of  fossil  shells  in  so-called  "  primary  clay-slates/*  For  some 
time  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  Sir  Roderick  M.urchison  were  regarded  as 
tlie  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  till  on  the  discovery  of  the  still  older 
lingula  flags  and  their  equivalents  in  Bohemia,  they  were  fondly 
named  the  primordial  zone,  ^^  Here  at  last  is  a  resting  place :  we 
can  hope  for  nothing  older  than  the  lingulee  and  trilobites  of  this  great 
original  '  primordial  zone ' ;  but  soon  Mr.  Salter  found  annelids,  and  as 
bethinks  trilobites  on  a  horizon  lower  still,  and  the  beginning  was  again 
thrown  farther  back  into  time  ;  and  no  one  dared  to  dream  of  traces 
of  life  yet  older,  being  found  in  gneiss,  for  if  they  even  ever  existed 
there,  which  is  improbable,  they  must  have  been  all  obliterated  by 
metamorphic  action.  Suddenly  Sir  W.  Logan  makes  a  great  leap, 
thousands  of  fathoms  deeper  than  any  formation  previously  known  to 
contain  the  relics  of  life,  and  from  the  limestones  there  extracts  the 
Eozoon,  from  rocks  so  immeasurably  older  than  the  oldest  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  strata,  that  no  power  of  imagination  can  feebly  realize, 
even  in  a  geological  sense,  the  great  gaps  that  lie  between  them :  and 
though  we  may  feebly  attempt  to  estimate  the  latest  lapses  of  geological 
time,  we  can  no  more  hope  to  fathom  these  Laurentian  depths  than  we 
can  hope  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  most  unresolvable  of  the 
unresolved  nebulas,  merely  because  we  are  able  to  estimate  our  distance 
from  the  sun." 

[A.C.R.} 

•  See  the  Prendential  Anniversary  Addresses  to  the  Geological  Society,  for 
the  yean  1863  ^nd  1864,  by  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  17,  IS65. 

Majob^Gsnebal  Edwabd  Sabinb,  R.A.  Pres.  R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Balfoub  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

On  the  latest  Discoveries  concerning  the  Sun's  Surface, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  distant  body  does  not  impress  the  eye  with 
the  idea  of  relief. 

Thus  distant  mountains  do  not  stand  out  like  the  nearer  parts  of  a 
landscape,  and  the  sun  and  moon  appear  only  as  flat  discs. 

But  although  neither  to  direct  nor  telescopic  vision  do  these 
heavenly  bodies  appear  spherical,  yet  it  is  possible  to  produce  stereo- 
scopic impressions  by  combining  together  two  pictures  of  these  bodies 
taken  at  different  times. 

This  has  been  done  by*Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue  with  great  success, 
and  this  gentleman  has  produced  numerous  stereoscopic  representations 
of  our  satellite,  in  which  the  general  sphericity  as  well  as  the  uneven ness 
of  surface  come  well  out.  He  has  also  produced  a  more  limited 
number  of  stereoscopic  impressions  of  the  sun  ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  solar  surface  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  derived  from  these 
impressions,  while  it  is  to  a  greater  extent  derived  from  the  careful 
study  of  ordinary  sun  pictures. 

The  bounding  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  is  termed  his  photosphere, 
and  eur  subject  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  surface  into  three 
parts:  the  first  comprising  the  region  above  the  photosphere;  the 
second,  the  photosphere  itself;  and  the  third,  the  region  beneath  the 
photosphere. 

To  commence  with  the  region  above  the  photosphere,  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  this  region  contains  a  very  dense  atmosphere. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  a  well-known  law  the  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum  denote  the  presence  of  certain  substances  in  a  state 
of  vapour,  and  yet  in  a  comparatively  cold  state,  above  the  photosphere 
6f  the  sun.  These  substances  comprise  among  others  sodium,  mag-* 
nesium,  iron,  and  nickel. 

Again,  the  rim  of  the  sun  when  viewed  by  the  eye,  but  more 
conspicuously  in  photographs,  appears  less  luminous  than  the  central 
portions ;  and  this  would  also  appear  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
absorbing  atmosphere  of  lower  temperature  than  the  photosphere,  so 
that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  border  having  to  pass  through  a  con- 
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siderable  thickDesB  of  this  atmosphere  would  become  diminished  ia 
brightness.  (This  was  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  De  la  Rue.) 

In  the  third  place,  the  red  flames  and  part  of  the  corona  which 
surround  the  sun  during  a  total  eclipse,  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  an 
extensive  solar  atmosphere. 

It  appeared  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  some  others  as  probable 
that  these  bodies  belong  to  the  sun ;  but  their  connection  with  our 
luminary  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  who  by  means  of 
the  Kew  heliograph  was  enabled  to  take  photographic  pictures  of  the 
sun  at  the  total  eclipse  which  happened  in  Spain  in  July,  1860. 

(The  photographs  were  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  seen  that  as  the  moon 
proceeded  over  the  sun's  disc,  the  red  flames  and  part  of  the  corona, 
discovered  themselves  at  that  side  which  she  had  left,  and  were  covered 
up  by  her  disc  at  that  side  towards  which  she  was  approaching,  thus 
showing  that  they  belong  to  the  sun.) 

Another  proof  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  red  flames  belong  to 
the  sun  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  light  which  they  emit  This 
has  great  photograpliic  power  compared  to  its  luminosity,  so  much  so 
that  one  prominence  was  photographed  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  which  was 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Now  such  rays  can,  as  far  we  know, 
belong  only  to  intensely  heated  gas,  and  such  gas  can  only  belong  to 
the  sun. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  photosphere,  or  luminous  envelope  of  the 
sun,  this  surface  when  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes  appears 
granulated  or  mottled.  (Reference  was  here  made  to  a  diagram  lent 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  and  to  a  photograph  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue.)  But 
besides  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great  defining  as  well  as 
magnifying  power  discloses  the  fact  that  the  whole  photosphere  of  the 
sun  is  made  up  of  detached  bodies,  interlacing  one  another  and 
preserving  a  great  amount  of  regularity,  both  in  form  and  size. 
Mr.  Jas.  Nasmyth  was  the  first  to  proclaim  this  curious  fact — he  called 
these  bodies  willow  leaves ;  Mr.  Stone  has  called  them  rice-grains ; 
Padre  Secchi,  coups  de  piticeau.  (Some  photographs  from  drawings 
lent  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  were  then  exhibited.) 

The  faculae  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject :  they  are  detached 
portions  of  the  photosphere  which  are  much  brighter  than  the  r^ion 
around  them ;  but  this  difference  in  brightness  is  chiefly  apparent  near 
the  sun's  limb.  The  reason  of  this  is  believed  to  be,  that  they  are 
portions  of  the  sun's  photosphere  thrown  up  into  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  escape  a  great 
part  of  the  absorbing  effect  of  this  atmosphere  which  is  particularly 
strong  near  the  border ;  while  near  the  centre  the  absorption  is  not 
great,  so  that  they  do  not  gain  much  by  escaping  it 

The  idea  that  faculae  are  elevated  has  been  confirmed  by  a  stereo* 
scopic  impression  of  a  sun-spot  and  some  faculae  taken  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue,  in  which  the  spot  appears  to  be  a  hollow  while  the  faculae*  appear 
as  elevated  ridges. 
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It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  faculas  retain  the  same  appearance 
often  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  eren  for  days  together,  so  that 
they  are  clearly  not  composed  of  heavy  matter,  but  are  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  cloud. 

The  phenomena  of  the  third  region,  or  that  beneath  the  photosphere, 
may  be  embraced  in  one  word,  ^'sun-spots."  These  consist  of  an  umbra, 
or  central  darkness,  surrounded  by  a  less  dark  penumbra.  Mr.  Dawes 
has  .discovered  in  some  spots  even  a  deeper  darkness  in  the  centre  of 
the  umbra. 

Now  if  that  theory  of  spots  be  correct  which  supposes  tliat  they  are 
cavities  of  which  the  umbra  forms  the  bottom,  while  the  penumbra 
constitutes  the  sloping  sides,  then  the  umbra  ought  apparently  to 
encroach  on  that  side  of  the  penumbra  which  is  nearest  the  visual 
centre  of  the  disc. 

Prof.  Alex.  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  the  first  to 
remark  that  spots  really  behaved  in  this  manner,  and  his  observations 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Eew  photographs.  (One  of 
these  was  exhibited.) 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  penumbra ;  and  since  luminous  ridges,  and  sometimes  detached 
portions  of  luminous  matter,  cross  over  spots,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  is  below  the  surface. 

In  the  next  place,  spots  are  the  means  of  exhibiting  to  us  the 
rotation  of  our  luminary.  If  we  turn  to  the  south  and  view  the  sun 
spots  always  cross  the  disc  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say  from  left 
to  right.  (The  apparent  path  of  a  spot  at  different  seasons  was  here 
trac^  on  a  diagram,  constructed  and  lent  by  Bev.  F.  Hewlett ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis,  the  path  is  really  the  same  at  different  seasons.) 

Besides  the  apparent  motion  due  to  rotation  of  the  sun,  spots  have 
also  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Carrington.  This  motion  is  also  from  left  to  right ;  those  near  the  solar 
equator  moving  fastest.  Mr.  Carrington  also  remarked  that  spots 
confine  themselves  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  sun. 

Hofrath  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  has  remarked  that  spots  have  a 
period  of  maximum  and  minimum  nearly  every  ten  years,  and  General 
Sabine  has  found  that  the  year  of  maximum  sun-fipots  is  at  the  same 
time  that  of  greatest  disturbance  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Finally,  the  behaviour  of  sun-spots  appears  to  some  extent  to  be 
influenced  by  the  planet  Venus,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  a  spot 
comes  round  by  rotation  to  the  ecliptical  neighbourhood  of  this  planet, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  sun's  surface 
recedes  from  this  planet,  it  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  spots. 

[B.S.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  24,  1865. 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Westmacott,  It.A.  F.R.S. 
On  Art-Educaiionj  and  how  Works  of  Art  should  be  viewed. 

The  speaker  felt  that  it  would  be  expected  of  him  to  discourse  on  Art, 
and  especially  on  that  Art  to  which  he  had  given  many  years'  atten- 
Uon.  As,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  condense,  within  the 
short  time  allowed,  any  sufficient  history  of  Sculpture,  or  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Art  during  the  long  period 
of  its  ancient  and  modem  practice,  or  to  enter  thoroughly  upon  merely 
technical  matter,  as  if  he  were  addressing  Art-students,  he  proposed  to 
take  a  view  of  the  subject  which  should  interest  a  general  and  unpro- 
fessional audience;  namely,  in  what  way  works  of  Art  should  be 
considered  by  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  gratifi- 
cation and  profit. 

The  interest  now  taken  in  Art  is  a  fair  ground  for  offering  some 
remarks  on  the  best  way  of  directing  the  public  intelligence  in  this 
important  field.  Museums,  collections,  exhibitions,  abound  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  these  show  beyond 
dispute  how  willing  people  are  to  find  amusement  in  such  displays. 
The  statistics  on  this  subject  would  be  very  curious;  but,  beyond 
this,  they  would  suggest  serious  reflection  whether  this  class  of  enter- 
tainment might  not  be  made  a  means  of  greatly  benefiting  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
thousands  visit,  in  the  course  of  every  week  in  the  year,  the  two  great 
public  museums  of  Art  in  London ;  while  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  only  to  which  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is,  of  neces- 
sity, confined,  and  when  Is.  is  paid  for  admission,  such  large  numbers 
attend  that,  last  season,  \K>n8iderably  above  £12,000  was  taken  at 
the  doors. 

Now,  a  question  arises,  whether,  and  how  far,  this  general  interest 
felt  in  Art  has  had  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  public  Taste.  The 
answer  scarcely  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
be  said  to  exhibit  this  quality  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  the  inquiry 
naturally  suggests  itself,  why,  with  this  large  supply  of  Art  and  this 
disposition  to  look  at  Art^prod notions,  should  this  inferiority  exist  ? 

Chiefly,  then,  if  not  entirely^  it  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  absence  of 
any  education  in  the  principles  of  Art.     It  hi  not  recognized,  even  in 
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our  universities,  as  a  part  of  polite  training ;  so  that  usually;  even 
among  the  superior  classes,  the  most  crude  notions  prevail  upon  the 
theory  and  principles  of  design ;  while  all  the  higher  aims  and  objects 
of  Art  are  utterly  ignored. 

The  value  oi  auv  production,  whether  of  High  Art  or  Literature, 
and  the  measure  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  it,  must  be  in  the 
rcUio  of  a  person's  capacity  or  power  to  understand  it.  How  is  this 
power  to  be  acquired  ? 

That  there  is  no  indisposition,  generally,  in  the  public  to  be  bettw 
informed  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  seek  direction 
where  they  fancy  it  may  be  obtained.  In  public  galleries  an  eager 
interest  is  shown  to  listen  to  any  chance  explanations  that  may  be 
going  on.  On  vLiiting  exhibitions  of  pictures,  people  seek  direction  in 
the  same  way,  or  they  are  found  procuring  marked  catalogues  from 
some  one  or  other  whose  judgment  they  may  think  superior  to  their 
own  ;  a  proof,  at  least,  of  willingness  to  be  assisted,  though  the  advan- 
tage gained  may  sometimes  be  questioned.  They  may  be  told  what  to 
look  at ;  but  they  are  not  taught  how  to  see  it  They  are  without  any 
guide  to  explain  to  them  the  broad  principles  of  Art ;  in  what  its  value 
really  consists ;  and  what  are  its  claims  to  consideration  as  a  means  of 
expressing  and  developing  the  Beautiful.  They  simply  find  particular 
works  pointed  out  for  examination  ;  but  no  reasons  are  asked  or  given 
for  their  being  thought  good,  or  condemned  as  bad ;  and  the  critic 
and  guide  may  himself  be  totally  incompetent,  if  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  biassed  by  favouritism  or  prejudice. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  want  of  a  sound  education  in  the  theory 
and  the  principles  of  Art,  as  distinct  from  the  merely  technical,  is 
seen.  The  public  is  thrown  upon  individual,  and  perhaps  extremely 
one-sided,  opinion,  from  which  it  takes  its  impressions,  instead  of  having 
the  power  of  forming  for  itself  a  judgment  based  upon  a  safe  foon* 
dation. 

Amongst  the  errors  to  which  an  uneducated  public  is  prone  in 
estimating  works  of  Art  is  the  fancy  that  mere  imitation  constitutes 
excellence.  It  has  its  own  very  great  merit.  As  a  mechanical 
accomplishment  it,  no  doubt,  ranks,  and  should  rank  very  high ;  and 
an  artist  cannot  be  too  diligent  in  mastering  this  most  important 
element  of  practice,  as  his  language  of  expression.  But  it  never  should 
be  foi^tten  that  imitation  is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  not  tiie 
end,  as  many  seem  to  think  it  It  \»  what  words  are  to  the  orator : — 
the  language  by  which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed.  This  erroneous 
opinion,  as  to  the  extreme  merit  of  mere  imitation,  per  se^  has  led  to 
much  degradation  of  Art.  Instead  of  making  Art  the  medium  of 
expressing  the  great  and  the  good  in  forms  of  beauty — ^as  all  the  great 
artists  of  the  great  periods  of  Art  have  done— modem  Art  is  frequently 
found  illustrating  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  subjects, 
selected,  as  it  would  seem,  simply  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  artist 
to  show  his  skill  in  the  minute  and  elaborate  imitation  of  what  very  often 
are  but  mean  and  undignified  details.     Art  should  aspire  to  raise  men's 
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thoughts  to  the  beautiful  io  all  things, — in  subject  as  well  as  in  form 
and  treatment-- and  not  to  depress  and  drag  them  down  to  the  com- 
monplace, and  even  to  what  is  low  and  repulsive.  Plato  made  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  identical. 

Colour,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  and  the  ease  with  which 
familiar  objects  may  be  exhibited  in  the  sister  art,  offer  great  temptation 
to  the  painter,  and  much  attraction  to  the  general  mass  of  the  public  ; 
and  where  the  taste  is  not  refined  the  low  quality  of  a  subject  will  not 
be  felt  as  any  drawback.  It  is  not  so  in  sculpture.  Any  attempt,  here, 
to  indulge  in  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  meets  its  sure  Nemesis. 
Its  fate  is  certain.  While  the  productions  of  the  great  Greek  schools, 
in  spite  of  discoloration,  dirt,  and  mutilation,  still  justly  claim  the 
admiration  of  all  real  judges  of  excellence  in  this  art,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  work  in  sculpture  of  a  low  or  vulgar  school  that  is 
suffered  to  have  a  place  in  any  collection.  Yet  how  are  those  who  are 
desirous  to  understand  Art  to  be  taught  this)  if  no  means  are  afforded 
for  their  learning  it?  Again,  then,  the  want  of  education  in  what  is 
tme  and  good  in  Art  is  apparent,  for  here,  especially,  the  better  influ- 
en^b  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  the  public  might  have  good  effect. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  knowledge  may  not 
be  imparted.  It  is  not  intuitive,  but  is  to  be  acquired.  In  Greece  the 
national  habits  educated  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  In 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  especially,  the  influence 
of  the  higher  classes  interested  the  populations  in  works  of  Art,  and 
thus  their  education  was  practically  advanced  ;  and  without  denying  the 
existence  of  a  more  keen  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  more  acute 
observation,  in  some  persons,  and  even  nations,  compared  with  others,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  all  may  in  different  degrees  be  improved  in 
their  power  of  appreciating  the  good  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Pro- 
bably all  present  are  acquainted  with  that  charming  work  on  Italy, 
^  Corinne,'  and  may  remember  the  chapters  in  which  the  works  of  Art  in 
Borne  are  described.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  referred  to  is  fully 
exhibited  here.  And  yet  this  was  the  result  of  education,  of  its  kind. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  been  intimate  with  Schlegel,  and  she  improved 
her  own  natural  faculties  by  acquiring  from  him  the  power  to  view  Art 
through  an  elevated,  and,  it  may  be  said,  a  true  and  proper  medium. 

In  judging  a  work  of  Art  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
intention  or  purpd^  of  the  design,  and  whether  the  meaning  is  clearly 
expressed.  Secondly,  it  must  be  tested  by  the  degree  of  refinement  it 
exhibits  ;  in  the  choice  and  character  of  its  subject,  and  by  the  mode 
of  presentation  adopted  by  the  artist ;  and  here  the  quality  of  his  taste 
and  mind  will  be  at  once  seen.  Thirdly,  the  forms  should  command 
attention,  not  only  in  the  human  and  other  figures,  but  in  drapery  and 
all  the  accessories.  Normal  beauty  should  be  recognized  as  essential 
to  all  fine  Art,  and  even  in  the  less  ambitious  subjects  there  should  be 
a  careful  avoidance  of  ugly  or  repulsive  forms.  So  the  Greeks  felt, 
and  in  thb,  though  we  may  no  longer  sympathisse  with  their  subjects, 
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their  productions  still  are  and  ever  will  be  a  standard.  It  was  this 
radical  principle  that  enabled  them,  or  rather  obliged  them,  to  make 
beauty  an  element  in  all  their  productions.  It  was  seen  not  only  in 
their  nobler  works,  but  it  spread  over  and  down  to  the  com- 
monest objects :  their  furniture,  vases,  tazze^  earrings,  necklaces, 
4&C.  So  it  was  also  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  influenced  the  taste  in  small  things, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  performances  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  other 
artists  of  the  time ;  and  more  modern  examples  might  easily  be  found. 
This  is  one  of  the  fncUerial  consequences  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  Art, 
— and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one. 

The  commonplace,  and,  it  must  be  admitted^  pleasing  theory  of 
the  necessarily  refining  influence  of  the  Arts,  needs  scarcely  to  be 
noticed  here.  No  doubt  the  proper  oflice  of  Art,  and  of  all  exercises  of 
human  intelligence,  should  be  to  refine  and  elevate  ;  but  Art  does  not 
effect  this,  of  necessity.  Experience  has  shown  that,  though  it  may  l>e 
employed  for  the  noblest  objects,  it  may  also  be  used  as  an  easy  means 
of  corruption,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  very  refined  taste  in  Art  is 
no  security  for  a  high  moral  condition  of  society.  It  is  in  its  use  or 
its  abuse  that  its  worth  is  tried.  The  social  state  of  Italy  in  the 
reigns  of  Alexander  YI.,  of  Julius  II.,  of  Leo  X.,  and  other  Popes 
were,  according  to  their  own  native  historians,  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  most  shocking  demoralization  and  profligacy,  at  the 
very  time  that  Leonardo,  M.  Angelo,  Francesco  Francia,  and  Raffaelle 
were  producing  their  master-pieces  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  and 
France  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XY.  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  general  corruption  of  morals  pervading  all  classes,  as  for 
the  glory  derived  from  her  triumphs  in  literature  and  art. 

Here,  then,  is  another  reason  for  endeavouring  to  show  the  public 
how  so  fascinating  an  appendage  or  accessory  of  civilization  may  be 
turned  to  good  instead  of  to  evil.  How  it  may  be  made  an  instrum^it 
of  moral  refinement  and  instruction,  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure. 

In  conclusion,  the  value  of  Art-education  would  be  felt  in  the  great 
increase  of  enjoyment  people  would  have  in  Art.  It  would  teach  them 
how  to  observe,  and  it  would  quicken  their  intelligence  in  seizing  and 
appreciating  Nature  in  her  true  and  proper  aspect.  Its  effects  would  be 
seen  also  on  the  public  Taste.  The  want  of  it  has,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  a  lowering  influence  both  on  Art  and  artists  ;  for  where  the  know- 
ledge and  feeling  of  the  public  is  wanting  in  tone,  the  artists  are  not 
likely  to  rise  above  the  standard  of  those  from  whom  they  look  for 
employment.    An  intelligent  public  would  raise  the  standard. 

Another  very  important  benefit  might  be  expected  from  thus 
qualifying  the  public  to  judge  correctly  of  Art.  It  would  go  far  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  pretentious  dictation  that  prevails  in  matters  of  Art, 
where  self-elected  and  incompetent  critics  make  themselves  the  di»- 
pensers  of  not  only  fame  but  employment.  Competition,  sound  in 
principle,  has  lost  all  its  value,  from  the  feeling  that  exists  among 
tlie  comparatively  better  class  of  artists  that  it  is  a  delusion.    Few  or 
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none  of  any  position  will  now  submit  to  be  judged  by  such  judges  as, 
ordinarily,  compose  these  competition  committees,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  possible  danger  of  inadequate  qualification  in  its  members,  a 
well-organized  party  may  have  arranged  beforehand  whose  design 
shall  have  the  preference,  quite  irrespectively  of  its  comparative 
merit.  Nothing  would  be  so  calculated  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
here  complained  of  as  the  improvement  of  the  public  intelligence  in 
the  requirements  and  principles  of  true  Art ;  and  in  all  competitions 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional, but  disinterested  men,  upon  technical  questions.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  absence  of  such  securities  for  a  better  class  and 
treatment  of  public  works  are  sufficiently  obvious,  without  the  necessity 
of  more  particular  reference. 

FR.  W.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  31,  1865. 

Sib  Henbt  Holland,   Bart.   M.D.  D.CX.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Jamss  Glaisheb,  Esq.  F.B.S.  &c 
On  Scientific  Experiments  in  Balloons. 

Mb.  Glaibheb,  at  the  beginning,  referred  to  the  discourse  given  by  him 
two  years  since,  when  he  had  made  eight  ascents,  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  researches,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  said 
since  that  time  he  had  made  seyenteen  additional.  He  described  the 
process  of  filling  a  large  balloon,  and  briefly  described  a  balloon  ascent, 
speaking  of  the  novel  sensation  at  first  experienced,  of  the  extreme 
coldness  and  dryness  of  the  air  at  great  elevations ;  of  the  painless 
death  awaiting  the  aerial  traveller  who  should  ascend  to  an  elevation 
too  great  for  his  power  of  endurance,  and  compared  it  to  that  of  the 
mountain  traveller,  who,  benmnbed  and  insensible  to  suffering,  yields 
to  the  lethargy  of  approaching  sleep,  and  reposes  to  wake  no  more. 
Moral  energy  in  both  cases,  he  stated,  was  the  only  means  of  safety. 

He  then  exhibited  the  seyeral  instruments  used,  pointing  out  liieir 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  and  then  spoke  of  the  primary 
objects  of  balloon  research. 

Subjects  of  Besearch  hy  means  of  Balloons, 

1st.  To  determine  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature,  with  increase 
of  elevation ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  obtained  by  obser- 
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vations  on  monntain  sides— vt^.  a  lowering  of  temperature  of  l*"  for 
eyery  increase  of  elevation  of  300  feet— be  true  or  not 

2nd.  To  determine  the  distribati<Hi  of  the  water,  in  the  invisible 
shape  of  vapour,  in  the  air  below  the  clouds,  in  the  douds,  and  above 
them,  at  different  elevations. 

8rd.  To  compare  the  results,  as  found  by  different  instruments, 
together :  — 

1.  The  tempoiature  of  the  Dew  Point,  as  found  by — 

Dry  and  Wet  Thermometers — (Free). 

Dry  and  Wet  Thennometers—  (Aspirated,  or  air  made  to  pass  rapidly). 

Daniell's  Dew  Point. 

Begnault's  Dew  Point — (Blowing). 

Begnault's  Dew  Point — (Air  made  to  pass  rapidly). 

2.  To  compare  the  readings  of— 

Mercurial  and  Aneroid  Barometers;  &c. 

4th.  Solar  radiation,  by  taking  readings  of  the  blackened  bulb 
thermometer  folly  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  simultaneous  observations 
of  the  dry  bulb  thermometer,  and  also  of  observations  uf  Herschers 
Actinometer. 

5ih.  To  determine  whether  the  Solar  spectrum,  when  viewed  from 
the  earth,  and  far  above  it,  exhibited  any  difference ;  whether  there 
were  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dark  lines  crossing  it,  particularly 
when  near  sun-setting. 

6tL  To  determine  whether  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  was  less  or  greater  with  elevation. 
Propagation  of  sound. 
Amount  of  ozone,  &c. 

In  every  ascent  a  second  or  third  thermometer,  differently  gra- 
duated, has  been  used  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  of  the  dry 
thermometer,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  temperature  shown  by  it.  In 
some  of  the  ascents  a  delicate  blackened  bulb  thermometer  was  placed 
near  to  the  place  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer,  folly  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  cloudless  skies,  or  to  the  sky  at  all  times — the  readings  of  this 
instrument  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer 
in  clouded  states  of  the  sky,  and  thus  acted  as  an  additional  check. 

At  all  times,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  Beguault's  and  Daniell's 
hygrometers,  have  been  used  sufficiently  often  at  all  heights,  to  show 
whether  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  was  in  proper  action,  and  to  check 
the  results  given  by  the  use  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  on 
the  reduction  of  the  observations. 

The  author  said  he  would  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  expe- 
riments in  the  year  1862  and  1863,  as  they  were  published,  but  would 
confine  himself  to  some  of  the  results. 

He  said  it  was  soon  found  that  the  state  of  the  sky  exercised  a 
great  iniluenoe,  and  the  experiments  had  to  be  repeated  with  two 
groups,. one  with  cloudy  skies,  and  the  other  with  dear  skies. 
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The  results  are  as  follow  :— 

The  DedUne  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  voUh  Elevcttiont  when  the  Sky  wu  Cloudy. 
Feet  Feet.  Deg.  Fef>t. 

From  0  to  1,000  was  4*5  from  17  experiments,  or  1  degree  in  223 

--         -  „  278 

271 
295 
333 
313 
371 
417 
455 
465 
455 
455 
455 
435 
500 
477 
833 
771 
715 
909 
911 
1.250 
1,250 

These  results  show,  when  the  sky  is  cloudy,  the  decline  of  tem- 
perature at  every  1,000  feet  increase  of  elevation.  Up  to  5,000  feet 
the  number  of  experiments  upon  which  each  result  is  based  vary  from 
13  to  22 ;  at  6,000  and  7,000  feet  to  7  and  5  respectively ;  from 
7,000  to  16,000  feet  to  4;  these  having  been  made  on  two  days,  viz. 
1863,  June  26  and  September  29,  on  which  days  the  balloon  was 
frequently  enveloped  in  fog  and  clouds  to  the  height  of  three  and  four 
miles,  and  those  above  16,000  feet  on  the  former  of  these  two  days 
only,  during  the  ascent  and  descent,  the  sky  being  still  covered  with 
cloud  when  the  balloon  was  between  four  and  5  miles  high. 

The  DeoUne  of  (he  Temperature  of  iJie  Air,  loith  Elevation,  when  the  Sky  was  Clear, 

or  chiefly  dear. 
Feet  F^et.  Dejj.  Feet. 

From  0  to    1,000  was  6*2  from  9  experiments  or  1  degree  in  162 
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Feet.  Feet  Pee.  Feet, 

From  15,000  to  16.000  was  2  2  from  0  exierimcnts  or  1  degree  in  455 

'"" "  »  526 

588 
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771 
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911 

1.000 

771 

009 

1.000 

1,000 

i.ni 

1,250 

Up  to  the  height  of  22,000  feet,  the  nmnber  of  experiments  vary 
from  7  to  17 ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  nunib^ 
showing  the  decrease  of  temperature  are  yery  nearly  true,  and  approxi- 
mate closely  to  the  genercJ  law.  Above  24,000  feet  the  number  of 
experiments  are  too  few  to  speak  confidently  upon  them,  but  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  series  deduced  from  tibe  eiq[>eriments  at  less 
elevations. 

A  decline  of  temperature  under  a  clear  i^  of  V  takes  place  within 
100  feet  of  the  earth,  and  at  heights  exceeding  26,000  feet  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  1,000  feet  of  vertical  height,  as  appears  in  the 
last  column  of  the  preceding  table,  for  a  decline  of  1°  of  temperature. 

By  adding  together  successively  the  dedine  of  temperature  for 
each  1,000  feet  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  earth  to 
the  different  elevations  is  found ;  the  results,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  are 
as  follows : — 

When,  the  Sky  was  Cloudy. 
Feet.      Feet.  De«.  Pe«t. 

From  0  to   1.000  the  decreafle  was   4-5  or  1  deg.  on  the  avenge  of  223 
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These  reflmlts,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  of  the 
air  from  the  earth  np  to  23,000  feet,  differ  very  considerably  from 
those  with  a  clear  sky,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  The  number  in  the 
last  Golnmn  show  the  average  increment  of  height  for  a  decline  of  1% 
as  found  by  using  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  of  the  column 
alone.  To  1,000  feet  high  the  ayerage  is  V  in  223  feet,  increasing 
gradually  to  l**  in  445  feet  at  23,000  feet. 

When  the  Sky  wa$  Clears  or  chiefly  dear. 

Feet. 
deg.  on  the  ayerage  of  162 
184 
204 
223 
239 
25G 
271 
279 
28« 
298 
309 
317 
324 
3:« 
343 
348 
355 
363 
372 
382 
392 
405 
413 
422 
431 
441 
449 
459 
4(;9 
482 

These  results,  sho\ying  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  from  the 
ground  to  30,000  feet,  differ  greatly,  as  just  mentioned,  from  those 
with  a  cloudy  sky. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column,  showing  the  average  increase  of 
height  for  a  decline  of  1**  of  temperature  from  the  ground,  to  that 
elevation,  are  all  smaller  than  those  with  a  cloudy  sky  at  the  samo 
elevation.  Each  result  is  based  upon  at  least  seven  experiments,  taken 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  up  to  this  height  considerable  con- 
fidence may  be  placed  in  the  results ;  they  show  that  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  first  1,000  feet  of  1"*  on  an  average  in  162  feet,  increasing 
to  about  300  at  10,000  feet  In  the  year  1862,  this  space  of  300  feet 
was  at  14,000  feet  high,  and  in  1863  at  12,000  feet.  Therefore,  the 
change  of  temperature  has  been  less  in  1863  than  those  in  1862,  and 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  41.')  2e 
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less  in  1864  than  in  1863,  but  the  experiments  have  all  been  taken  at 
different  times  of  the  year. 

Without  exception  the  fall  of  1^  has  always  taken  place  in  the 
smaUest  space  when  near  the  earth. 

Treatii^;  ^e  observations  for  determining  the  degrees  of  htmiidity 
of  the  air  in  the  same  way,  the  following  are  the  results : — 


When  the  aky  was  cloady,  Batma- 
tion  being  considered  as  100, 

the  degree  of  humidity  on  the 

earth  was         .         •        •        74  from  19 

At   1,000  feet 
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The  law  of  moisture  here  shown  is  a  slight  increase  from  the  earth 
to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  then  a  slight  decrease  to  6,000  feet, 
the  degree  of  humidity  being  at  this  elevation  nearly  of  the  same  value 
as  on  tiie  ground — from  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  there  is  a  large  decrease, 
and  then  an  almost  uniform  decrease  to  11,000  feet ;  it  increases  from 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  and  then  decreases ;  the  number  of  experiments 
up  to  11,000  feet,  vary  from  10  to  38  ;  and  I  think  good  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  the  result  to  this  elevation,  but  at  heights  of  12,000 
feet,  the  number  of  experiments  are  evidently  too  small  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  in  respect  to  the  results. 

By  treating  the  results  with  a  clear  or  a  nearly  dear  sky  in  the 
same  way,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 

With  a  clear  sky  the  degree  of 

humidity  on  the  ground  was —  59  £rom 
At   1.000  feet 
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At   6,000  feet 
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Tlie  law^of  moisture  here  shown  is  a  sHght  increase  to  1,000 
feet,  a  considerable  increase  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet ;  a  nearly 
constant  degree  of  hiunidity  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  a  gradufd 
decrease  afterwards  to  12,000  feet.  At  greater  heiglits,  the  nnmbers  are 
less  regular.  The  results  up  to  11,000  feet  are  based  upon  experi- 
ments varying  from  10  to  23,  and  are  most  likely  very  nearly  true 
normal  values ;  at  heights,  exceeding  12,000  feet,  the  number  of  ex- 
periments have  varied  from  1  to  8,  and  no  general  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them. 

By  comparing  the  results  from  the  two  states  of  the  sk^,  the  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  air  up  to  1,000  feet  high,  is  15  less  with  a  dear  s^ 
than  with  a  dondy ;  from  2,000  to  5,000  is  from  4  to  6  less ;  at  6,000 
feet  the  air  with  a  clear  sky  is  much  drier  than  at  5,000  feet^  but  with 
a  cloudy  sky  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  degree  of  humidity,  so  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  states  is  large,  amounting  to  no  less*  than 
11 ;  the  difference  decreases  to  0  at  9,000  feet ;  but  increases  to  4  at 
11,000  feet ;  at  heights  exceeding  11,000  feet,  the  air  with  clear  skies 
generally  becomes  very  dry,  but  with  doudy  skies  frequently  becomes 
more  humid,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  ihe  fact  of  the  presence  of 
douds  at  heights  exceeding  three  and  four  miles. 

In  hoik  states  of  the  sky  at  extreme  elevationSy  the  air  becomes  very 
dryy  hui  so  far  as  my  experiments  go,  is  never  free  from  water. 

The  speaker  stated  that  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  1863,  the  results 
for  temperature  were  laid  down  on  a  diagram,  and  the  resulting  curve 
was  a  hyperbola;  continuing  this  curve  upwards,  and  reading  out 
the  decrease  of  devation  the  following  were  the  results,  that  at  the 
height  of 

50.000  feet  the  decline  of  temperature  from  the  earth  would  be  83  degrees. 

100,000    „    orl9mlie8  «  „  97        ,f 

200.000    ..38  „  »  106        „ 

538.000  „   100  ,.         ;,  112}   „ 

1,056,000  „   200  „        „        115i   „ 
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Showiiig  that  large  changes  take  place  Hear  the  earth,  amounting 
to  24°  in  the  first  mile,  becoming  less  and  less  the  farther  removed, 
till  the  change  from  100  miles  to  200  miles  is  less  than  S"". 

The  spef^er  then  said,  as  these  results  were  dednced  chiefly  from 
experiments  lA  die  summer  and  dming  the  hours  of  the  day,  it  became 
desirable  to  take  experiments  at  other  times  in  the  year  to  ascertain 
whether  this  law  would  hold  good  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  all 
times  of  the  day. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  take  •experiments  in  the 
winter,  spring,  and  autumn.  He  then  described  the  experiments  made 
at  these  seasons,  and  pointed  out  that  experiments  made  on  September 
29,  January  12,  and  April  6,  during  the  day,  diffei^  very  much  from 
the  general  laws,  and  those  on  June  13,  20,  and  27,  made  a  little 
before,  at  the  time  of  sun&et,  and  a  little  afterwards,  differed  materi- 
ally fh)m  those  made  when  the  sun  was  at  a  good  altitude ;  for  in- 
stance, on  June  13,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  no  difference  in  temperature 
was  experienced  for  2,000  feet  from  the  earth. 

The  speaker  then  said,  it  is  very  clear  from  the  particulars  of  each 
ascent,  that  they  cannot  all  be  combined,  or  all  used  in  deducing 
general  laws.  Those  ascents  which  have  been  made  during  tiie  past 
year  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  from  which  the  laws  of 
decrease  of  temperature  were  found,  when  combined  do  not  change  the 
values  previously  found  to  any  great  amount ;  but  those  which  have 
been  made  under  other  circumstances,  such  as  in  the  winter,  and  at 
times  of  tha  setting  sun,  differ  very  greatly  indeed* 

llie  deviation  from  this  law,  however,  in  winter  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance  to  us,  the  meeting  of  a  strong  current  of  air  from 
the  S.W.  of  so  great  a  depth  as  nearly  one  mile,  over  our  country  on 
Juiuary  12,  in  the  season  of  winter,  which  current  I  know  continued 
many  days,  must  have  exercised  great  influence.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  meeting  with  a  stream  of  afr  of  higher  temperature  than  on 
the  earth ;  above  this  the  air  was  dry,  and  higher  still  it  was  very  dry : 
fine  granular  snow  was  fiilling  thicldy  above  this  warm  stream  of  air. 

The  S.W.  current  being  thus  observed  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance as  bearing  upon  the  very  high  mean  temperature  we  experience 
during  winter,  so  much  higher  than  is  due  to  our  position  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  its  fluctuations  the 
variations  of  our  winters  are  due. 

Our  high  winter  temperature  has  hitherto  been  referred  for  the 
most  part  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
if  this  were  the  case  the  same  agency  being  at  work  around  the  coast 
of  France,  should  exercise  the  same  iofluence,  yet  we  ^now  that  &e 
winters  of  France  are  more  severe  than  our  own,  though  situated  so 
much  south  of  us. 

Dr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  some  years  since  referred  the  mildness 
of  the  winters  in  Britain  for  the  most  part  to  |»revalenoe  of  the  S.W. 
or  anti-trade  wind,  which  is  the  prevailing  aerial  current  in  tibis  lati- 
tude dmung  winter. 
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He  observefi,  so  long  as  lihese  winds  blow,  we  Imye  no  frosts  or 
intense  colds  ;  bnt  the  moment  the  wind  changes  during  winter  to  an 
easterly,  north-easterly,  or  northerly  direction,  we  have  both  frost  and 
snow,  and  more  or  less  intense  cold. 

The  S.W.  winds  in  their  conrse  meet  with  no  obstruction  in 
coming  to  ns,  bnt  they  blow  directly  to  us  and  to  Norway  over  the 
Atlantic ;  and  hence  we  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  during  winter 
than  any  other  lands  not  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  such  winds. 

The  south-west  winds  cannot  reach  France  till  they  have  crossed 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  the  high  mountain  range  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  by  the  time  they  have  crossed  that  mountainous  country  they  are 
so  much  cooled  that  France  can  derive  comparatively  littie  benefit 
from  them,  and  hence  apparently  her  more  severe  winters. 

Another  fact  may  be  inferred  from  this  winter  trip ;  it  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  me  to  account  for  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  dense  fog  over  tiie  whole  country  and  extending  far  out 
to  sea ,  but  the  fact  of  a  warm  current  of  air,  situated  under  a  mass  of 
snow  falling,  would  fully  account  for  the  jnroduction  of  any  amount 
of  fog. 

Another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  noticed ;  one  only 
I  will  mention,  and  it  is  this :  If  during  the  prevalence  of  a  warm 
current  of  air  passing  over  these  islands  there  can  be  currents  of  air 
of  so  low  a  temperature  as  I  experienced,  it  is  evident  that  as  it  is  but 
a  struggle  between  two  or  more  forces,  either  of  which  may  prepon- 
derate at  any  moment,  it  is  not  safe,  therefore,  in  the  winter  months, 
how  mild  soever  the  weather  may  be,  to  go  thinly  clothed  at  any  time, 
for  at  any  moment  this  warm  current  may  be  deflected,  and  its  place 
occupied  by  ihe  cold  current,  and  thus  s<»ne  of  our  sudden  and 
apparently  unaccountable  changes  may  be  due. 

The  fact  of  no  change  of  temperature  being  met  with  at  the  time 
of  sunset  on  June  13,  for  2,000  feet  from  the  earth,  that  a  much 
smaller  change  took  place  than  usual  on  June  20,  a  little  before  sun- 
set; and  that  on  June  27,  after  sunset,  as  well  as  could  be  determined, 
the  change  to  3,000  feet  was  small,  it  would  seem  that  the  lawe 
which  hold  good  by  day  do  not  hold  good  hy  night;  indeed^  it  seems 
probable  that  at  nighty  for  some  little  distance^  the  temperaiure  may 
increase  wiUi  elevation  instead  of  decreasing.  This  can  only  be  detei^ 
mined  by  experiments  at  night. 

Comparing  the  results  of  one  experiment  with  another  with  respect 
to  the  moisture  in  the  air,  at  the  same  elevaticm,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
difSorent  at  different  times ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  moisture  is 
very  differently  distributed,  there  having  been- on  some  of  the  days  of 
experiments  several  successive  wet  and  dry  strata  placed  one  above  the 
o&er. 

The  variation  in  this  climate,  its  frequent  disturbed  atmosphere, 
the  smallness  of  the  country,  causing  great  anxiety  after  passing 
through  douds  and  out  of  sight  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  descending 
over  the  sea,  when  the  balloon  has  no  longer  power  to  keep  up. 
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rendering  each  experiment  limited  in  its  duration,  that  perhaps  this 
country  is  not  &e  best  for  determining  the  laws  which  govern 
atmospheric  changes. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  similar  observations  are  contemplated 
being  made  in  France,  and  I  hope  that  similar  observations  will  be 
made  in  other  countries,  for  it  is  probable  that  above  the  large  plains 
of  the  continent,  where  the  weatiier  is  more  uniform,  and  where  an 
observer  can  be  for  hours  out  of  si^t  of  land  without  anxiety — ^that 
the  experiments  can  be  more  eaoly  made,  and  probably,  too,  the 
general  laws  made  more  easily  apparent. 

Many  ascents  will,  however,  be  necessary;  clouds  as  large,  and 
clouds  &r  colder  than  any  I  have  met  witii,  were  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Bixio  and  Barral,  in  their  ascents  in  June  and  July,  1850, 
from  Paris.  These  gentlemen  made  two  ascents  for  scient&c  pur- 
poses, and  although  from  accidents  the  ascents  were  of  short  duration, 
the  results  were  of  high  interest  Among  them,  they  noticed  that  they 
passed  through  a  cloud  of  icicles,  which  sustained  themselves  in  the 
air,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity ;  but  upon 
their  horizontal  surfEtces  they  saw  beneath  them,  however,  an  exact 
image  of  the  sun,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  luminous  rays  on  the 
crystals  of  ice,  floating  about  in  a  foggy  atmosphere ;  and  they  noticed 
the  temperature  of  the  doud  to  be  as  low  as  minus  40°,  a  far  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  I  ever  experienced. 

With  such  variations  as  these,  as  many  ascents  will  be  necessary 
to  be  made  in  France  as  in  England,  to  determine  general  laws ;  but 
each  ascent  may  be  made  far  richer  in  results  than  any  one  in 
England.  In  fSrance,  the  duration  of  a  journey  will  be  limited  only 
by  the  wishes  of  the  observer,  and  not  as  here  by  the  sea,  or  by  one 
solitary  hour's  observations — that  being  the  time  frequently  in  which 
we  approach  the  sea. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  spaces  subjected  to  great  cold,  and  oilers  to  considerable 
heat;  that  &eTe  exist  some  clouds  of  very  low  temperature;  and 
some,  as  those  passed  through  on  January  12,  for  a  mile  in  thicknesa, 
of  comparatively  high  temperature. 

The  presence  of  such,  either  cold  or  hot  currents,  passing  over  the 
country,  must  play  an  important  part  in  aU  our  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, and  must  exert  a  great  influence  upon  our  climate. 

When  I  first  undertook  to  make  these  experiments,  I  expected 
that  a  few  ascents  would  have  given  the  information  sought;  the 
number  of  experiments  I  have  now  made  is  twenty-five,  and  so  far 
from  exhausting  the  subject,  they  have  only  indicated  a  much  wider 
field  for  future  operations. 

The  law  of  decrease  of  temperature  under  ordinary  circumstaneeSy 
both  with  a  clear  and  a  doudy  shfy  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  in 
the  months  of  summery  I  thifHc  is  pretty  well  determined  ;  hut  from  the 
series  of  observations  made  in  winter,  we  cannot  say  such  laws  hold  good 
throughout  the  year :  neither  can  we  say  that  the  laws  which  hold  good  by 
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day  wUl  he  true  hy  night ;  and  the  general  resuU  of  these  differences  must 
be  that  the  theoretical  law  of  refraction  now  usedy  must  he  abandoned, 
and  (haJt  every  chservaiory  wiU  have  to  determine  its  own  laicsy  inde- 
pendently. 


Solar  Badiation  :  Blackened  Bulb  Thermometer,  and  HerscheTs 
Adinomeier  Ohservaiions^ 

On  August  81,  at  the  heights  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet,  the  black- 
ened bulb  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  fall  inflnence  of  the  sun,  read  3** 
only  higher  than  the  shaded  thermometer. 

On  September  29,  at  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  the  excess  of  reading 
of  the  blackened  bnlb  thermometer  was  2J^°  only  under  a  bright  sun, 
the  increase  of  readings  of  the  actinometer  was  &om  3  to  5  diyisions 
only ;  at  18,000  feet  Sie  excess  of  the  blackened  bulb  readings  in- 
creased to  4**  and  5%  and  the  increase  in  one  minute  of  the  actinometer 
reading  were  7  to  8  divisions.  At  the  height  of  3,000  feet  and  4,000 
feet,  the  influence  of  the  sun  increased,  raising  the  blackened  bulb  to 
7°  and  8*"  in  excess  of  the  readings  of  the  shaded  thermometer,  the 
scale  readings  of  the  actinometer  increased  to  20  and  25  diyisions  in 
one  minute,  and  on  reaching  the  groimd  the  increase  in  the  same  time 
was  from  45  to  50  divisions. 

On  January  12,  the  readings  of  the  exposed  and  shaded  thermo- 
meters were  nearly  alike. 

On  April  6, 1  was  unable  to  use  the  actinometer,  and  never  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  it  properly.  The  excess  of  reading  of  the  blackened 
bulb  thermometer  was  but  small  during  the  cloudy  state  of  the  sky, 
and  increased  to  5**  and  6"*  at  10,000  feet,  this  excess  increased  on  de- 
scending into  the  lower  atmosphere,  until  cloud  was  entered. 

On  June  13,  the  excess  was  at  all  times  small. 

On  Jime  20,  at  many  inspections  the  readings  of  the  two  thermo- 
meters were  identicaL 

On  June  27,  the  exposed  thermometers  nearly  always  read  lower 
than  the  shaded  thermometer ;  on  examination  of  these  instruments 
afterwards,  they  were  both  found  to  read  correctly. 

On  August  29,  the  blackened  bulb  thermometer  read  lower  than 
the  shaded  thermometer  till  6,000  feet  were  passed;  it  then  read 
higher,  increasing  to  7*"  at  14,000  feet  high. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  seems  that  the  heat  rays  in  their 
passage  from  the  sun  pass  the  small  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  communi- 
cating very  little  or  no  heat  to  it.  Similar  results  being  shown  by 
the  use  of  Herschel's  actinometer  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  using  it.  From  these  experiments  we  may  infer  thai 
ihe  heat  rays  from  the  sun  pass  through  space  without  loss,  and  become 
effective  in  proportion  to  the  dennty  of  the  atmosphere  or  (he  amount  of 
water  present  through  which  they  pass,  and  if  so,  the  proportion  of  heal 
received  at  Mercury^  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn^  may  be  the  same  as 
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thai  received  at  the  Earthy  if  the  eonsOtuenis  of  iheir  atmoepherea  he  the 
same  as  thai  of  the  Earth,  and  greater  if  the  density  be  greater,  so  that 
the  effective  solar  heat  at  Jupiter  and  Saturn  may  he  greater  than  at 
either  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  or  Venus,  nottoithstanding  their  fat 
greater  distances  from  the  Sun, 

Different  Velocities  of  Air. — The  Wind. 

On  September  29,  the  balloon  left  Wolveiiiampton  at  7h.  43m.  a.m. 
and  fell  near  Sleaford,  a  place  ninety-live  miles  from  the  place 
of  ascent,  at  lOh.  30m.  a.m.  During  this  time  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  air  was  thirty-three  miles,  as  registered  at  Wrotteslej 
Observatory. 

On  October  9,  the  balloon  left  the  Crystal  Palace  at  4h.  49m.  p.m., 
and  descended  at  Pirton  Grange,  a  place  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
place  of  ascent,  at  6h.  30m.  p.m. ;  Robinson's  anemometer  during 
this  time  registered  eight  miles  at  tibe  Eoyal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
as  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air. 

On  January  12,  the  balloon  left  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at 
2h.  8m.  p.m.,  and  descended  at  LakenheaUi,  a  place  seventyi  mles 
from  the  place  of  ascent,  at  4h.  10m.  p.m. ;  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory, 
by  Bobinson's  anemometer  during  this  time  the  motion  of  the  air  was 
six  miles  only. 

On  April  6,  the  balloon  left  the  Boyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at 
4h.  8m.  p.m.,  its  correct  path  is  not  known,  as  it  entered  several 
different  currents  of  air,  the  earth  being  invisible  owing  to  the  mist ; 
it  descended  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  at  5h.  87m.  p.m.,  a  point  fifteen 
miles  from  the  place  of  ascent ;  five  miles  was  registered  during  this 
time  by  Bobinson's  anemometer,  at  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwi5h. 

From  all  the  experiments,  the  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  earth* s  surface 
appears  to  he  very  much  less  than  at  a  high  elevation. 

Different  Cur  rente  in  the  Atmosphere, — 7%«  Wind. 

1862.--July  30. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  before  starting  was  N.W. 
At  4h.  41m.  15b.,  at   480  feet,  the  direotion  of  the  wind  was  8.W. 
„   5h.  17m.  30b.  „  5,165  „  „  N.N.W. 

„  5h.  40m.  808.  „  6.183  „  „  N. 


2.— September  1. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  before  starting  wae  E.K.E.  vernng  to  E. 
At  5b.    4m.   Ob.  pjn.,  at3,268feet|thediieotionofthewind£.K.£. 
„   5b.  10m.    0&    „      „  3,318  »,  „  £. 

^    5h,  11m.  308.    „      „  3,560  „  „  E.S.B. 

„    6b.  17m.    Oa.    „      ^  3.580  „  „  E.N.B. 

„    51j.  36m.    Ob.    ,,      «  4,190  .,  „  W. 
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^  1868.— Maioh  81. 

At4h.  58m.  Os.  pjn.,  at  18,802  &et»  the  diiectioa  of  the  wind  was  N.E. 

n   4h.  68m.  308.    ^      «  17.097  n                ».                    S.W. 

„    5h.  12m.  Os.    „      „  20,865                 „                 »            nearly  W. 

„    6h.  15m.  Os.    „      „    4,441                 „                 „                     8.B. 

»   6h.  16m.  Ob.    „      „    5,168  moving  back  again. 


1863.— July  11. 

Before  starting  the  wind  was  E. 

At  4h.  50m.  808.,  at  2,638  feet;  the  direction  of  the  wind  N. 

H  7h.  14m.    Os.    „  1,876  „  n  E. 

„  7h.  56m.  45a    „  1,020  „  „  8.B. 

„  7h.  57m.    Os.    „  1,000  „  „  W. 


1864. — January  12. 
At  211.    9m.  Os.,  at      655  feet,  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.B. 

„  2h.  14m.  Os.    „    1328               „  „  E. 

„2h,llm.0a    „    1,518               „  „  S.W. 

n  2h.  82nL  Oa    ,.    5.401               „  h  S- 

„  8h.    3m.  Oa    »    8.086               .,  »  S.S.W. 

„  8h.  20m.  Os.   „  10,017               „  „  aS.E. 

OampartBan  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Dew  Point  by  different 
Imtruments. 

In  the  experiments  of  eveiy  year,  there  seems  t6  be  no  certain 
difference  in  the  determination  of  Uie  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by 
Daniell's  and  Eegnanlt's  hygrometers,  and  this  temperature  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bnlb  thermometers,  seems  to  be 
very  closely  approximate  indeed  to  the  results  obtained  by  either  of 
these  instruments,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of 
results. 

As  found  from  all  the  simultaneous  determinations  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dew  point  by  Daniell's  hygrometer,  and  the  dry-  and 
wet-bulb  thermometers  ^free). 

The  temperature  ox  the  dew  point  by  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
(free)  up 

Feet.          Fecrt.  Deif.  Experiments, 
to   1,000  was  0*1  lower  than  by  Daniell's  hygrometer  frcun  21 

From    1,000  „    2,000  „  0*1                       „  „  40 

..       2.000  „    8,000  „  the  same  as  by     „  „  54 

„       8.000  „    4,000  .,                „               „  „  60 

„      4,000  „    5,000  „  0*4  lower  than  by  „  33 

,.       5.000  „    6,000  „  0-6      „               „  „  33 

„       6.000  n    7.000  „  0  2       „               „  „  34 

»      7,000  H    8,000  „  the  same  as  by     „  „  8 

„       8,000  „    9,000  „  1*5  higher  than  by  „  2 

„       9,000  „  10,000  „  1-2       „                „  „  2 

„     10,000  „  11.000  „  0-3       „                .,  „  1 

„     11,000  „  12,000  „  5-6  lower  than  by  „  3 

„     12,000  „  13,000  „  0*3  higher  than  by  „  5 

„     13,000  „  14.000  ..0  8  lower  than  by  „  7 

„     14,000  .,  15,000  „  1-0       ..               .,  „  2 
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The  number  of  experiments  made  up  to  the  height  0f  7,000  feet 
▼arjing  from  21  to  60  in  each  1,000  feet  as  taken  in  the  last  three 
years,  are  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  speak  with  confidence ;  the  results 
are,  that  the  temperatures  of  the  dew  point  as  found  by  the  use  of  the 
dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  and  my  hygrometrical  tables,  are 
worthy  of  full  confidence  up  to  this  point.  At  heights  exceeding  7,000 
feet,  the  three  years'  experiences  do  not  yield  a  sufficient  number  of 
experiments  to  give  satisjfiftctorjr  results.  Before  we  can  speak  with 
certainty  at  these  elevations  more  experiments  must  be  made. 

Let  ns  take  the  balloon  as  we  find  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  uses  of 
vertical  ascent ;  let  us  make  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  war,  an 
instrument  of  legitimate  strategy ;  or  employ  it  to  ascend  to  the  verge 
of  our  lower  atmosphere ;  and  as  it  is,  the  balloon  will  claim  its  plaice 
among  the  most  important  of  human  inventions,  even  if  it  remain  an 
isolated  power,  and  should  never  become  engrafted  as  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  mechanism  we  have  yet  to  seek. 

Whether  we  regard  the  atmosphere  as  the  great  ^laboratory  of 
changes  which  contain  the  germ  of  future  discoveries,  as  they  unfold 
to  the  chemist,  the  meteorologist,  the  physician ;  its  physical  rela- 
tion to  animal  life  at  different  heights;  the  form  of  death,  which 
at  certain  elevations  is  certain  to  take  p^ce;  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nished pressure  upon  individuals  similarl^^laced ;  the  comparison 
of  mountain  ascents  with  the  experiences  of  aeronauts ;  these  are 
some  of  the  inquiries  which  suggest  themselves,  and  faintly  indicate 
researches  which  naturally  ally  fiiemselves  to  the  course  of  balloon 
experiments. 

Sufficiently  varied  and  important  they  will  be  seen  to  rank  the 
balloon  as  a  Suable  aid  to  the  uses  of  philosophy,  and  rescue  it  from 
the  impending  degradation  as  a  toy,  fit  only  to  be  exhibited  or 
to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  curious. 

Already  it  has  done  for  us  that  which  no  other  power  has  accom- 
plished ;  it  has  gratified  the  desire  natural  to  man,  to  view  the  earth 
in  a  new  aspect,  and  to  sustain  himself  in  a  new  element,  hitherto  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  birds  and  insects.  We  have  been  enabled  by  its 
aid  to  ascend  among  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  to  exchange 
conjecture  for  instrumental  fiftcts,  recorded  at  twice  the  elevation  the 
highest  mountain  permits  us  to  observe. 

[J.  a] 
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GENEBAL   MONTHLY    MBETINa, 

Monday,  April  3,  1865. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.RS.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 


Walter  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Bobert  Birkbeck,  Esq. 

Henry  Brandreth,  Esq.  M.A. 

James  William  Butter,  Esq.    • 

The  Eev.  Tullie  Comthwaite,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

George  Duppa,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Henry. 

Henry  Mather  Jackson,  Esq. 

Major  William  Lyon. 

Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Bart 

Alexander  McDonald,  Esq. 

Colonel  Bobert  Morrieson. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

John  James  Unwin  Clarke,  jun.  Esq. 
Bichard  Belgrave  Jackson,  Esq. 
John  Macpherson,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported.  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  Actonian  Trust 
Deed,  they  had  awarded  one  prize  of  One  hundred  guineas  to  an  essay 
on  '<  The  Phenomena  of  Badiation,  as  exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and 
Beneficence  of  God,"  by  George  Warington,  F.C.S.  The  other 
hundred  guineas  (not  awarded  in  1858)  were  ordered  to  be  reserved  to 
the  next  award  of  the  Actonian  prize,  none  of  the  other  Essays 
being,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Managers,  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  the  author  thereof  to  such  prize. 

The  Pbesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

From 
AgricuUtaral  Society  rf  England,  Royal — Journal.    Second  Series.   Vol.1.    Parti. 

Syo.    1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  i^oya^- Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  4.    Svo. 
Baeil  Natural  History  Society— YeThmadlnngen.    IV.  1.    8to.     1864. 
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Britiik  Arehitticts,  i?oyaZ  InstituU  o/'— Seflrional  Papers.    1864-5.    II.  4.    4to. 
Color,  C.  O.F.  £tq.  M.A.  M.R.I.  {iht  ^iiMor)— Meteorological  Diagram  for 

1864. 
Chemiad  Stxrie^y— Journal  for  February,  18G5.    8to. 
EdUoTM-^Ai^nn  Ibr  March,  1860.    4to.' 
AiheiUDoni  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1865.    fol. 
HoroloKical  Journal  for  March,  1865.    8yo. 
Joomal  of  Gas-Lif[hting  for  March,  1865.    4U>. 
Mechanios*  Magasme  for  March,  1865.    8to. 
Medical  Circalar  fbr  March,  1865.    8yo. 
Pharmaoentical  Journal  for  March,  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1866.    4to. 
Geographical  Soci^tv,  iSbvoi— Proceedings.    VoL  IX.  No.  2.    Syo.    1865. 
Hawking,  Cfuxrlet,  Ssq.  P.li.C.S.E.  {th£  £d»tor>— The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 

3  vols.    8yo.    1865. 
HorUcuUvral  Society,  i?oya2— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  3.    8vo. 
Lmnean  Society  <f  londoA— Transactions.    Vol.  XXIV.    Part  3.    4ta    1864. 
Mechaaicai   Ertgineera*  >  Inatitutimh*  BtrmiMgham — Proceedings,    August,    1864. 

Part  1.    8vo. 
MeteoroMeal  Society,  ^rtfif A—Proceedings,  No.  17.    8yo.     1865. 
Moore,  CfharUe  H,  &q.  M,B.L—Vew  Entosootic  Malady.    By  T.  a  Cobbold, 

M.D.    (K91)    8vo.     1865. 
Petermann,  A.  Eeq.  (the  £i/Aor)^Mitthei]nngen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 
Geomphie.     1865.    No.  1.    Ergananngsheft,  15.    4to. 
Expedition  to  North  Pole.    (L  14)    8vo. 
Photographic  Society— Jowmal,  No.  155.    8yo.    1865. 
Pritchard,  The  Rev,  Charles,  F.R.S.  {the  Authary-Eio^  of  Stmye.     (From 

Proceedings  K.  Ast  Soc  1864.) 
Treasurer   qf  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Zom/or— Statistical   Tables   of  the 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  in  1864.    4to. 
Vereifts  zur  BefiSrdermg  aes  Gewerbfleisses  in  'PrtfiMfen— Verhandlungen,  November 

und  December,  1864.    4to. 
Wilkins,  W.  Noy,  Esq.  {the  Authary-Axi  Impressions  of  Dresden,  Berlin^  and 
Antwerp.    16to.    1860. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  7,  1865. 

H.B.H.  Tab  Prince  of  Wales,  Yice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

Dh.  a.  W.  Hofmann,  F.R.S. 

On  the  Combining  Power  of  Atoms. 

TouB  BoYAL  Highness,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  * 

Ton  observe  on  the  lecture-table  a  great  nnmber  of  bottles, 
containing  an  almost  perplexing  variety  of  chemical  substances ;  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  are  covered  with  diagrams  exhibiting  an  endless 
number  of  formulae,  which  some  of  my  audience,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
contemplating  with  mixed  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  resignation.  Nor 
will  it  diminish  your  discomfort  if  I  tell  you  that  each  of  the  substances 
on  the  table  represents  at  least  a  thousand  bodies  actually  known,  and 
again  that  each  of  the  known  bodies  represents  a  million  or  more  bodies 
which  are  not  known,  but  which  exist  well  defined  in  the  mind  of  the 
chemist  who  calls  them  into  life  whenever  he  requires  them  for  pur- 
poses theoreUcal  or  practical.  At  the  first  glance,  I  admit  this  is 
rather  a  formidable  array  ;  but  our  anxiety  is  materially  lessened,  if 
we  learn  that  this  host  of  substances  is  formed  according  to  simple 
laws  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  discover,  and  which  by  the  united 
efibrts  of  chemists  are  gradually  unfolding  themselves. 

May  I  be  permitted  this  evening  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  laws,  or  at  all  events  law-like  regularities,  recently  observed,  and 
which  are  at  present  engrossing  the  interest  of  the  leading  chemists  of 
all  countries. 

I  would  commence  with  one  of  the  simplest  of  experiments : — ^Here 
are  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,' the  one  a  colourless  inodorous 
gas,  which  bums  quietly  with  a  pale  fiame,  the  other  a  greenish  yellow 
gas,  possessing  a  suffocating  odour,  and  not  inflammable.  When  equal 
volumes  of  these  two  gases  are  mixed  together,  and  a  light  applied  to 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2q 
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the  mixture,  an  explosion  takes  place,  a  compound  gas  being  produced, 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  constitutes 
the  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic  acid  of  the  earlier  chemists,  now  called 
hydrochloric  add. 

By  certain  processes,  which  we  must  not  inquire  into  at  the  present 
time,  the  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  called  hydrochloric  acid, 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  another  gas,  oxygen ;  the  combination 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  called  hypochlorous  acid,  and 
by  which  most  of  the  bleaching  operations  carried  out  in  commerce 
are  effected.  On  plunging  an  appropriately-prepared  piece  of  Turkey- 
red  calico  into  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  dosdy 
related  to  hypochlorous  acid,  you  observe  that  a  white  pattern  is 
produced  on  the  cloth. 

Again,  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  united  to  hypo- 
chlorous acid,  when  the  compound  called  chlorous  acid  is  formed.  A 
well-known  salt  of  commerce,  chlorate  of  potassium,  is  generally  used 
for  its  preparation.  This  salt  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids.  The 
explosive  violence  with  which  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it,  the  deto- 
nation attended  by  flashes  of  light,  are  phenomena  early  and  frequently 
observed  by  the  laboratory  student.  By  substituting  nitric  for  sul- 
phuric acid,  an  explosive  gas  is  formed,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  constitutes  the  chlorous  acid  in  question. 

A  third  compound,  chloric  acid,  may  be  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  further  dose  of  oxygen  to  chlorous  acid.  The  most  familiar  salt  of 
this  acid  is  the  chlorate  of  potassium  just  mentioned.  This,  as  well  as 
other  derivatives  of  chloric  acid,  is  largely  used  for  pyrotechnic  pur- 
poses. Here  we  must  be  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  a  species 
of  white  gunpowder  which  has  been  lately  devised,  and  which  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  potassium  salt  with  tannic  or  gallic  acid. 

Lastly,  by  still  further  increasing  the  supply  of  oxygen,  a  fourth 
compound,  perchloric  a^d,  is  produced.  This  substance  again  exhibits 
the  explosive  habitudes  of  the  group  of  bodies  in  questiou.  When 
made  to  combine  with  aniline,  for  instance,  perchloric  acid  gives  rise 
to  a  compound  which  goes  off  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  burning,  as 
you  observe,  with  an  intense  white  light. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  shows  us  the  regularity  with  which  the 
amount  of  oxygen  increases  in  this  series  of  oxygenetted  derivatives  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this  accession  ; 
each  increment  ensues  step  by  step. 

Increment  of  Oxygen. 


Hydrochloric  acid     .    .      HCl 
Hypochlorous  acid 
Chlorous  Acid     . 
Chloric  Acid  .     . 
Perchloric  Acid  . 


HCl 

HCl  +  O  =  HCIO 
HCl  +  2  O  =  HCIO, 
HCl  +  3  O  =  IHCO, 
HCl  +  40  =  1HC04 
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Looking  at  the  simplest  body  at  the  head  of  the  list,  we  find  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  with  one  atom  of  chlorine. 
By  uniting  this  compound  witii  one  atom  of  oxygen,  we  obtain 
hypochlorous  acid ;  by  adding  another,  we  produce  chlorous  acid ; 
the  accession  of  a  third  atom  gives  rise  to  chloric  acid ;  and  a  fourth 
atom  of  oxygen,  lastly,  produces  perchloric  kcid. 

The  same  gradufd  rise  in  the  successive  additions  of  oxygen  may 
be  traced  in  numerous  other  groups  of  bodies.  For  the  present  we 
will  confine  our  attention  to  two  more  series. 

Under  the  name  of  oUfiant  gasy  a  transparent  colourless  gas, 
burning,  as  you  observe,  with  a  brilliantly  luminous  flame,  is  known, 
which  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  By  a  circuitous  process, 
which  must  not  detain  us,  this  gas  may  be  converted  into  a  peculiar, 
very  volatile  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour,  which  chemists  have  called 
aldehyde.  This  substance,  which  is  more  readily  procured  by  sub- 
mitting alcohol  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  compound  of  defiant  gas  with  oxygen.  Aldehyde  is  marked 
by  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen  ;  so  greedily,  indeed,  does  it  absorb 
this  gas,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  aldehyde  except 
in  hermetically-closed  vessels.  Nor  does  aldehyde  unite  only  with 
oxygen  when  it  meets  with  it  in  the  free  state ;  combined  oxygen  is 
equally  attracted  by  it.  When  gently  heated  with  oxide  of  silver,  dis- 
solved in  a  suitable  liquid,  aldehyde  very  rapidly  removes  the  oxygen 
from  the  oxide,  metallic  silver  in  a  lustrous  condition  being  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed.  This 
reaction,  first  observed  by  Baron  Liebig  many  years  ago,  has  recently 
been  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  industrial  application  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses  and  reflectors  for  astronomical 
instruments.  When  aldehyde  is  thus  oxidized,  it  is  converted  into  a 
compound  called  acetic  acid,  well  known  to  everyone  as  the  principal 
constituent  of  common  vinegar. 

Again,  acetic  acid  may  be  made  to  unite  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  oxygen  to  produce  a  compound  called  glycolic  acid^  an  acid  which 
has  been  discovered  during  the  last  few  years,  but  which  has  not  at 
present  received  any  useful  applications. 

On  referring  to  the  following  diagram  we  perceive  the  simple 
relation  existing  between  these  four  bodies : — 

Increment  of  Oxygen. 

Olefiant  gas  .  .  .  Ct  H4 

Aldehyde     .  .  .  .  C,  H4  +      O  =  C,  H,  O 

Acetic  acid  .  .  .  .  C,  H4  +  2  O  =  C,  H4  O, 

Glycolioacid  .  .  .  C,  H4  -h  3  O  =  C,  H4  O, 

We  observe  here  exactly  as  in  the  previous  series  the  gradual 

2a2 
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assimilation  of  oxygen.  Olefiant  gas  by  absorbing  one  atom  of  oxygen 
produces  aldehyde ;  by  absorbing  a  second  atom  it  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid ;  by  a  third  annexation  of  a  similar  quantity 
of  oxygen,  lastly,  glycolic  acid  is  formed. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  an  additional  instance.  In  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  eroton  tiglium  chemists  have  discovered 
a  peculiar  acid,  crotonic  acid,  which  has  been  lately  observed  also 
among  the  derivatives  of  mustard. 

This  substance,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  is 
convertible  by  oxidation  into  another  acid,  succinic  acid,  a  beautiful 
crystalline  body,  which  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  submitting  the 
familiar  resin  amber  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Succinic  acid,  when  combined  with  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  malic  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  largely 
present  in  the  juice  of  apples  and  rhubarb,  the  substance  indeed  to 
which  the  acid  reaction  of  these  juices  is  chiefly  due.  On  cutting  an 
apple  or  a  piece  of  rhubarb,  and  pressing  the  cut  surface  against  a  piece 
of  blue  litmus  paper,  it  is  immediately  reddened. 

But  malic  acid  also  may  be  still  further  oxidized,  the  product 
being  one  of  the  most  familiar  vegetal  acids,  tartaric  add*  This  acid 
is  one  of  the  compounds  existing  largely  in  the  juice  of  grapes.  When 
a  grape  is  squeezed  on  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  is  red- 
dened wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  grape  juice. 

The  molecules  of  all  these  acids  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms  and  also  the  same  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  the  difference  in 
their  composition  consisting  entirelv  in  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
which  are  present,  as  obvious  by  reference  to  the  diagram. 


Increment  of  Oxygen, 


Crotonic  acid 
Unknown  . 
Succinic  acid 
Malic  acid  . 
Tartaric  acid 


In  this  diagram  an  unknown  acid  C4  He  O.  figures  between  crotonic 
and  succinic  acids.  This  substance  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  the 
experience  of  the  gradual  assimilation  of  oxygen  in  other  series  permits 
us  to  forecast  the  existence  of  this  compound.  Though  not  yet  actually 
prepared,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  it  into  the  list  of  bodies 
derived  from  crotonic  acid  by  simple  oxidation. 

The  three  examples  which  we  have  studied  unmistakably  show 
us  that  oxygen  is  capable  of  combining  with  other  groups  of  elements 
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80  as  to  give  rise  to  new  compounds :  that  this  combination  takes  place 
stepwise,  atom  by  atom  :  that  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  original 
compound  remain  more  or  less  unaltered  in  the  new  compound  of 
greater  complexity,  and  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  thus,  so  to  say, 
assimilated,  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  greater  or  less  complexity 
of  composition  of  the  original  compound.  In  the  first  case  we  had 
the  simplest  of  all  possible  compounds,  hydrochloric  acid  consisting 
of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine  ;  in  the  second  case  we 
started  with  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  four  of 
hydrogen,  altogether  six  atoms,  while  in  the  case  of  crotonic  acid  not 
less  than  four  atoms  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen, 
altogether  twelve  atoms,  were  involved. 

An  endless  variety  of  similar  examples  might  be  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  generality  of  the  inference^  we  have  drawn, 
but  I  will,  with  your  permission,  assume  that  I  have  established  my 
point 

We  have  in  the  next  place  to  examine  whether  substances  are 
capable  of  combining  with  nitrogen,  exactly  as  we  have  just  seen  them 
unite  with  oxygen.  Eemembering^  as  we  do  that  nitrogen  is  rather 
mariced  by  the  absence  of  salient  combining  powers,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  with  the  view  of 
adding  nitrogen  directly  to  other  bodies  have  entirely  failed.  But 
even  indirectly  by  availing  ourselves  of  roundabout  ways,  by  calling  to 
our  aid  the  multitude  of  reactions  which  modem  chemistry  has  brought 
to  light,  nitrogen  cannot  be  (idded  to  other  substances  without  intro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  other  elements  into  the  composition  of  the 
compound.  Let  us  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  point  by  examples : 
we  could  not  perhaps  quote  a  better  case  than  that  of  benzol^  the 
substance  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  the 
source  of  the  beautiful  colours  so  much  in  request  at  the  present  time. 
Benzol  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded 
in  uniting  this  substance  with  nitrogen  alone.  Nothing  on  the  other 
hand  is  easier  than  to  combine  benzol  simultaneously  with  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  The  very  transition  of  benzol  into  aniline  involves  the 
assimilation  by  the  benzol  molecule  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  Again,  aniline  is  capable  of  fixing  a  second  atom  of 
nitrogen,  but  not  without  assimilating  also  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  compound  thus  produced  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  body  called 
phewflene-diamine^  which  is  likely  to  receive  some  interesting  appli- 
cations in  the  manufacture  of  brown  dyes.  To  this  compound  again 
additional  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be  joined,  a  fourth 
substance,  as  yet  without  application,  picryl-triaminej  being  formed. 
The  following  diagram,  in  which  again  the  simplest  compound  (benzol) 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  shows  how  these  several  substances  are 
related  to  each  other. 
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Increment  of  Nitrogen, 

Benzol     ....  Ce  He 

Aniline   .     .     .     .  C«  H.  +     H  N  =  C.  H^  N 

Phenylene-diamine.  C«  H,  +  2  H  N  =  C,  Hg  N. 

Picryl-triamine .     .  C,  H.  +  3  H  N  =  C«  H,  N, 

Let  me  ^ve  you  another  and  even  simpler  series  in  illustration  of 
the  same  point.  Hydride  of  ethyl,  like  benzol,  refuses  to  combine  with 
nitrogen,  but  it  also  receives  into  its  molecule  one  atom  of  nitrogen 
and  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  well-known  substance  ethylamin£j 
which  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  ammonia,  being  formed.  This,  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  transaction,  is  converted  into  ethylene-diamine, 
an  oily  base  of  great  causticity  ;  while  a  third  repetition  of  the  process 
produces  a  compound,  vinyl-triamine,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
yet  fully  established.  The  analogy  between  the  first  and  the  second 
series  is  obvious  by  a  comparison  of  the  formulae. 


Increment  of  Nitrogen, 

Hydride  of  ethyl    .  C,  He 

Ethylamine  .     .     .  C,  H.  +      H  N  =  C«  H,  N 

Ethylene-diamine  .  C,  H^  +  2  H  N  =  C,  He  N, 

Vinyltriamine  .     .  C,  H,  +  3  H  N  =  C,  H,  N, 

We  entirely  refrain  from  examining  into  the  particular  processes, 
varying  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  which  these  transformations 
are  accomplished,  the  only  point,  which  we  have  an  interest  in  establish- 
ing here,  being  that  nitrogen,  when  it  joins  a  compound,  joins  not  alone^ 
but  in  company  with  hydrogen.  In  this  respect  then  nitrogen  essen- 
tially differs  from  oxygen,  which  we  saw  combining  with  bodies,  atom 
by  atom,  without  involving  the  introduction  of  other  materials. 

Can  we  explain  this  strange  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  ?  Before  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  let  us 
examine  in  what  manner  carbon  atoms  are  received  into  the  molecules 
of  bodies,  whether  like  oxygen  atoms  they  are  capable  of  joining 
directly,  or  like  nitrogen  atoms  they  are  accepted  only  when  presenting 
themselves  in  company  with  other  atoms.  Investigation  of  a  specifu 
case  appears  best  fitted  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

Among  the  endless  number  of  carbon  compounds,  we  could  not 
possibly  select  a  simpler  one  than  marsh-gas.  This  transparent 
colourless  inflammable  gas,  as  everyone  knows,  escapes  from  the 
fissures  of  the  great  coal  measures  and  accumulates  in  the   gal- 
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leries  of  ill-ventilated  coal  mines,  frequently  ^ving  rise  to  the 
explosions  so  much  dreaded  and  deplored.  It  is  also  often  deve- 
loped from  stagnant  pools  and  swamps,  in  general  from  marshy  lands, 
whence  its  name.  Marsh-gas  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Is 
this  substance  convertible  into  a  compound  which  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  carbon  ?  By  a  series  of  processes  far  too  numerous  and 
complicated  to  admit  of  being  discussed  this  evening,  marsh-gas  may 
be  converted  into  hydride  of  ethyl,  a  substance  of  very  similar 
properties,  and  which  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  have 
frequently  seen  prepared  by  a  simpler  method  discovered  by  Dr. 
Frankland,  viz, :  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon  water.  Hydride  of 
ethyl  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  more  than  marsh-gas,  but  with  this 
carbon  atom,  two  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  simultaneously  conferred 
upon  the  marsh-gas  molecule.  On  submitting  hydride  of  ethyl  to  a 
similar  series  of  transformations  we  convert  it  by  the  addition  of 
another  carbon  atom  into  hydride  of  propyl,  but  not  without  fixing 
again  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  same  processes  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  hydride  of 
propyl  being  converted  in  its  turn  into  hydride  ofbtUyl,  and  hydride 
of  butyl  into  hydride  of  amyl.  We  arrive  in  this  manner  at  a  series 
of  bodies  very  similar  in  their  properties,  each  of  them  differing  from 
the  previous  one  by  the  accession  of  one  carbon  atom  invariably  linked 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Many  members  of  this  series  are  found 
amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal ;  others,  especially  those 
richer  in  carbon,  existing  in  the  American  oils,  which  are  now  being  so 
much  used  for  lighting  and  other  purposes. 

The  composition  of  these  several  bodies  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
following  diagram : — 

Increment  of  Carbon. 
Hnmo-CABBONs. 

Marsh-gas CH4 

Hydride  of  ethyl  .     .     .     CH^  +     CH,  =  C.H. 


Hydride  of  propyl     .     .     CH^  +  2  CH,  =  CJI. 
Hydride  of  butyl .     .     .     CH^  +  3  CH,  =  C,H 


!• 


Hydride  of  amyl  .     .  .  CH,  +  4  CH,  =  C,U^ 

Hydride  of  caproyl  .  .  CH,  -h  5  CH,  =  C.Hu 

Hydride  of  oenanthyl  .  CH,  +  6  CH,  =  C^H,, 

Hydride  of  capryl     .  .  CH,  +  7  CH,  =  C,H« 

But  we  may  illustrate  the  law  which  regulates  the  increment  of 
carbon  by  starting  from  another  foundation.  Instead  of  building  on 
marsh-gas,  we  make  use  of  the  oxide  of  marsh-gas,  methylic  alcohol. 
This  compound  by  the  successive  addition  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and 
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two  of  hydrogen,  produces  a  series  of  alcohols  which  maj  be  regarded 
as  the  oxides  of  the  corresponding  marsb-gas^analogous.  The  fint 
compound  thus  obtained  is  elhi/Uc  alcohol^  ordinary  qpirits  of  wine ; 
the  second,  pmnylie  aleohol^  generated  in  the  fermentation  of  the 
grape-skin  residue  of  the  manufacture  of  wine;  the  third,  butyUe 
aJlcoholj  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  molasses  of  beetroot  sugar ; 
the  fourth,  amylic  alcaholy  or  potato  oil,  obtained  as  a  re»due  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirit  from  the  starch  of  potatoes.  Caproicj  cemmikyUe^ 
and  caprylic^  alcohols  are  further  terms  of  the  series,  which  rises,  not 
without  considerable  gaps,  to  terms  containing  as  many  as  eighteen, 
twenty-seven,  and  even  thirty  atoms  of  carbon,  which  are  found 
respect! velv  in  palmitic^  ceroHc^  and  mdimc  alcohols:  the  first, 'a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  spermaceti ;  the  last  two,  derived 
from  ordinary  bee's  wax  and  Chinese  wax. 


Increment  of  Carbon. 

Alcohols. 

Methylic  alcohol 

.      CH4O 

Etbylic 

.     CH«0+       CH,=:C,H,0 

VropyUc        „ 
Butylic          „ 

.     CH.O+    2CH,=:CH,0 

.     CH«0  +    3CH,  =  C4H„0 

Amylic           „ 

.     CH,0+    4CH,=:C.H„0 

Caproylic       „ 

.     CH^O  +    5  CH,  =  C.  HmO 

(Enanthylic   „ 

.     CH,0+    6CH,  =  C,H„0 

Caprylic        „ 

.     CH4O+    7C!H.=  C,H„0 

Palmitic        „ 

.     CH4O  +  15  CH.  =  CjJIkO 

Cerotic          „ 

•  ••■•• 

.*     CH,0  +  26  CH,  =  C^H„0 

Melissic         „        .      CH4O  +  29  CH,  =  C«H«0 

Again,  we  may  take  another  compound  as  point  of  departure. 
Formic  acid  is  a  body  long  since  discovered  to  be  secreted  by  the  ant. 
By  adding  an  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  to  this  acid  we 
arrive  at  acetic  acidf  which  we  have  already  met  with  this  evening  as 
one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  olefiant  gas.  By  the  successive 
accumulation,  within  the  molecule  of  this  acid,  of  similar  quantities  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  long  series  of  acids  is  formed,  including  some 
of  the  most  interesting  compounds  with  which  the  chemist  has  to  deal : 
butyric  acid,  contained  in  butter  ;  valeric^  the  active  constituent  of  the 
valerian  root ;  eaproic  and  caprylic^  obtained  from  goat's  fkt ;  onuzii- 
ikylic^  from  castor  oil ;  pelarponie,  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
pelargonium  roseum ;  ruiie,  the  product  of  oxidation  of  oil  of  rue ; 
palmitiey  contained  in  palm  oil  and  in  spermaceti;  margaric  and 
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siearic^  conttituents  of  the  majority  of  animal  fats  \  eeroHc  and  meUasic 
acids  J  lastly,  oocorring  in  the  several  waxes. 


Formic  acid 
Acetic  J, 

Propionic  „ 
Butyric  „ 
Valeric  „ 
Caproio  „ 
CEnanthylic  ,, 
Caprylic  „ 
Pelargonic  „ 
Butic  ,« 


Increment  of  Carbon* 

Acma. 

.      C  H,  0, 

.     C  H,  Ot  +  OH,  =  C,  H,  0, 

.      C  Hg  Og  +  2  CH,  =  C.  Ha  O, 

.      C  Ha  O.  +  3  CH,  =  C,  He  O. 

.      C  H,  O,  +  4  CH.  =  C,  Hio  O, 

.      C  H.  O.  +  5  CH,  =  Ca  Hw  O, 

.      C  H.  O.  +  6  CH,  =  C,  Hu  O, 

.      C  Hg  O,  +  7  CH,  =  Ce  Hia  0, 

.      C  Ha  O,  +  8  CH,  =  C,  Hja  0, 

,      C  H,  O.  +  9  CH,  =  Cio  H„  O, 


Lanric 

Cocinic 

Myristic 

Benic 

Palmitic 

Margaric 

Stearic 


99 
99 


Cerotic 
Melissic 


CHgO,  +  11  CH. 
C  Ha  Og  +  12  CH, 
C  Hg  Og  +  13  CHg 
C  Hg  Oa  +  14  CHa 
C  Ha  O,  +  15  CHa 

0  Ha  Oa  +  16  CHa 
CHaOa  +   17  CH, 


C«H.,0« 

C«Ha.O« 

CuH«0« 

Ci4  Hao  Oa 
Cia  Haa  Oa 
Ci7  H»4  Oa 
Ci8  Haa  Oa 


C  H,  Oa  +  26  CHa 
CH."Oa  +  29  CHa 


Ca,H^O. 
Cao  Hao  Oa 


The  action  of  the  acids  just  examined  upon  the  groups  of  alcohols 
previously  studied  gives  rise,  as  b  well  known,  to  the  class  of  bodies 
called  compound  ethers.  On  arrangbg  some  of  the  numerous  bodies 
belonging  to  this  group  into  a  series  in  which  the  carbon  rises,  atom  by 
atom,  we  find,  in  exact  accordance  with  our  former  observations,  that 
the  accession  of  one  atom  of  carbon  involves  the  simultaneous  introduc- 
tion of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  : — 

IncremerU  of  Carbon. 
GoMFomn)  ErmsRs. 


Formate  of  Methyl . 
Formate  of  Ethyl  • 
Acetate  of  Ethyl  . 
Butyrate  of  Methyl  • 
Butyrate  of  Ethyl  . 
Acetate  of  Amyl 


C.  H,  0. 

Ca  E*  Oa  +  CHa  =  C,  H,  O, 
Ca  H,  Oa  +  2  CHa  =  C,  Eg  Oa 
Ca  H,  Oa  +  3  CHa  =  C,  B.g  O, 
Ca  H,  Oa  +  4  CHa  =  Ca  H,a  O, 
Ca  H,  Oa  +  5  CHa  =  Cy  Hu  O, 
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All  tLese  substances  present  more  or  less  general  interest.  The 
powerful,  and  in  some  cases  almost  repulsive  odours  which  the  com- 
pound ethers  possess  may  be  tamed  down  by  dilution,  so  as  to  render 
these  substances  useful,  and  indeed  extensively  appliedi,  substitutes  for 
natural  essences.  I^ormate  of  methyl^  the  simplest  of  all  compound 
ethers,  like  the  next  t^Tm^  formate  of  etkyl^  has  received  some  applica- 
tions in  the  flavouring  of  inferior  varieties  of  rum.  AceicUe  of  ethyly 
familiar  to  everyone  as- acetic  ether,  is  used  for  "  improving**  certain 
wines  ;  the  butyrate  of  methyl  and  ethylj  substances  which  undiluted 
possess  an  almost  overwhelming,  and  by  no  means  attractive,  odour, 
exhale,  when  dissolved  in  an  appropriate  amount  of  spirits  of  wine,  the 
finest  perfume  of  the  pine  apple  ;  acetate  ofamyly  lastly,  the  final  term 
of  our  series,  exhibits  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  jargonelle  pear  in  so 
high  a  degree  that  it  is  now  extensively  manufactured  to  flavour  the 
well-known  pear  drops  of  our  confectioners. 

I  must  not,  however,  dilate  too  much  on  the  odoriferous  qualities 
of  the  compound  ethers  ;  here,  indt^ed,  we  are  concerned  wlUi  these 
substances  only  in  so  far  as  they  aflbrd  additional  evidence  in  fiivour 
of  our  speculations  respecting  the  growth  of  carbon  in  a  series  of 
carbon  compounds. 

One  more  illustration  and  we  shall  have  done  with  this  part  of  our 
inquiry.  In  a  lecture  delivered  some  time  ago  in  this  theatre,  I  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  a 
brief  account  of  Mauve  and  Magenta^  the  remarkable  coal-derived 
colouring  matters  which  have  sprung  from  the  happy  union  of 
industry  and  science  in  our  times.  May  I  be  permitted  once  more  to 
call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  group  of  tinctorial  ammonias? 
Aniline  red,  or  rosaniline,  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  is  convertible  by 
certain  processes  into  beautiful  molet,  and  even  blue  colouring  matters. 
This  conversion  invariably  involves  addition  of  carbon  to  the  molecule 
of  rosaniline.  By  its  conversion  into  certain  varieties  of  violet,  the 
red  fixes  six  atoms  of  carbon ;  by  its  transition  into  certain  bluish 
shades,  not  less  than  fifteen  atoms  of  carbon  are  assimilated.  In  what 
manner  does  this  increment  of  carbon  aflect  the  amount  of  hydrogen  ? 
Inspection  of  the  diagram  teaches  us  that  aniline  violet  contains 
12  =  2  X  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  aniline  red,  and  that  the 
transition  of  red  into  blue  is  attended  by  an  accession  of  as  many  as 
80  =  2  X  15  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


Increment  of  Carbon. 

GOLOXTKQfG  MaTTEBS. 

Aniline  red    .  C»  Hji  N,  O 

Aniline  violet .  C»  H,i  N,  O  -f    6  CH,  =  C„  Has  N^  O 

Aniline  blue  .  C„  H«  N,  O  +  lo  CH,  =  Cs*  H^.  Ns  O 
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In  the  precediog  remarks  I  have  submitted  to  you  an  extensive 
series  of  examples  taken  from  different  pages  in  the  vast  volume  of 
chemistry,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  oxygen  combines  atom  by 
atom,  that  nitrogen  enters  the  compound  freighted  with  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  and  lastly,  that  carbon  cannot  join  the  concern  except  with  a 
capital,  so  to  speak,  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  this  rule  could  be  established  without  a  single  exception 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  chemistry,  are  we  enabled  to  assign 
a  probable  reason  for  this  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  carbon^'atoms  ? 

To  andwer  this  question  we  must  commence  by  Considering  for  a 
few  moments  some  of  the  simplest  compounds  of  the  elements  con- 
cerned. 

Here  we  have  four  glass  tubes  surmounted  by  large  globes.  The 
first  of  these  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  chlorine ;  the  second  did  contain  the  vapour  of  water,  the  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  but  which  is  now  condensed  to  small 
drops  of  fluid  water  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  globe  ;  in  the  third 
vessel  we  have  the  compound  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen,  ammonia  ; 
while  the  last  is  filled  with  one  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen,  viz,  marsh-^gas. 

These  four  compounds,  all  transparent  and  colourless,  we  distin- 
guish by  the  simplest  experiments.  On  opening  the  sealed  tubes 
of  the  vessels  under  mercury  no  change  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas,  while  the  mercury  imme- 
diately rises  and  fills  the  globe  containing  the  condensed  water  vapour. 
When  the  remaining  three  vessels  are  now  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the 
broken  points  of  the  tubes  to  dip  in  a  layer  of  water  floating  on  the 
mercury,  the  liquid  rushes  into  the  globes  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia ;  of  the  two  solutions  thus  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
the  gases,  the  one  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  reddens  blue  litmus ; 
the  other,  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia,  changes  red  lit- 
mus to  blue.  The  marsh-gas  differs  from  all  the  others  by  its  insolu- 
bility and  by  its  inflammability.  Indeed,  if  the  globe  be  broken  and 
a  light  applied,  the  gas  bums  with  a  feebly  luminous  flame. 

Nor  are  the  differences  observed  in  the  structure  of  these  four 
hydrogen  compounds  less  characteristic,  although  they  cannot  be  so 
easily  demonstrated  by  experiment,  at  all  events  within  the  limited 
time  at  my  disposal.  Indeed,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their  structure 
which  is  necessary  for  our  purposes,  I  must  be  permitted  to  borrow  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  devised  for  that  purpose.  Let  these 
four  tin  boxes  represent  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water-gas, 
ammonia,  and  marsh-gas. 

We  wish  to  know  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  contained  in  two 
volumes  of  each  of  these  four  bodies,  and  we  find  that  out  of  the  two 
volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  we  are  enabled  to  pull  one  volume  of 
hydrogen ;  out  of  the  same  volume  of  water-vapour,  two  volumes  of 
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hydrogen  ;  oat  of  the  same  volume  of  ammonia,  by  a  mechani<^  con- 
trivance of  the  simplest  description,  three  volomes  of  hydrogen ;  and 
lastly,  out  of  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas,  ybur  volumes  of  hydrogen. 


Fio.  1. 


We  now  require  to  know  the  quantities  of  the  other  elements  pre- 
sent in  the  four  compounds  under  examination,  and  again  we  extract 
from  the  original  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  add  one  volume  of 
chlorine ;  from  the  two  volumes  of  water-vapour,  one  of  oxygen  ;  from 
the  two  of  ammonia,  one  of  nitrogen ;  and  lastly,  from  the  two  volumes 
of  marsh-gas,  an  amount  of  carbon  which  provisionally  I  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  represent  by  one  volume,  since,  owing  to  the  non-volatility  of 
the  carbon,  the  volume  of  the  carbon  vapour  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Fig.  2. 
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The  infonnation  mechaDically  conveyed  to  us  by  our  tin  boxes  is 
embodied  in  the  following  diagram,  which  is,  moreover,  calculated  to 
enlarge  our  views  respecting  the  combining  powers  of  the  elements 
chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon. 
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In  the  second  column  of  the  diagram  are  given  the  compounds  of 
these  four  elements  with  chlorine,  and  exactly  as  we  have  seen  them 
combining  respectively  with  1,  2,  3,  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen,  we 
now  find  them  associated  with  1,  2,  3,  and  4  volumes  of  chlorine. 
Again,  in  the  third  column  we  have  the  series  of  sodium  compounds  of 
these  elements,  and  although  in  this  case  we  must  be  care^l  not  to 
speak  of  volumes  of  sodium-vapour,  since  chemists  have  not  as  yet 
obtained  sodium-gas  in  the  pure  state,  we  perceive  at  all  events  from 
the  diagram  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  fixes  exactly  twice,  one  volume 
of  nitrogen  exactly  three  times  the  quantity  of  sodium  which  is  com- 
bined with  one  volume  of  chlorine. 

The  study  of  elementary  gases  has  led  chemists  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  equal  volumes  of  these  different  gases  contain  an  equal 
number  of  the  smallest  particles  or  atoms.  Numerous  theoretical  con- 
siderations and  numerous  experimental  inquiries  inevitably  lead  to  this 
result,  which  is  now  a  generally  received  truth.  If  equsd  volumes  of 
different  gases  be  submitted  to  the  same  pressure  they  contract  to  an 
equal  extent,  and  if  they  are  equally  heated  they  expand  equally. 

We  have  here  an  apparatus  so  disposed  as  to  permit  us  to  establish 
this  point  experimentally.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  double  U  tube,  with 
one  long  and  simple  limb,  and  one  short  limb  bifurcated  into  two 
branches,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock.  These  short 
limbs  are  moreover  surrounded  by  a  glass  cylinder.  Near  the  bottom 
of  the  apparatus  another  stopcock  is  placed,  enabling  us  to  empty  the 
apparatus.  The  three  limbs  of  the  instrument  being  filled  with  mer- 
cury, we  introduce  into  the  stopcocked  limbs  the  gases  to  be  examined, 
into  the  one  hydrogen  and  into  the  other  oxygen,  care  being  taken  to 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  volumes  of  the  two.  These  volumes 
being  marked  by  caoutchouc  rings  we  pour  mercury  into  the  long 
open  limb,  and  we  find  that  the  mercury  column  thus  obtained  com- 
presses the  two  gases  to  an  exactly  equal  extent.  Again,  on  letting  out 
mercury  through  the  bottom  stopcock,  so  as  to  lower  the  column  and 
diminish  the  pressure,  we  observe  that  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
undergo  equal  dilatation.  And  so  again  we  are  enabled  to  prove  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  two  gases  to  be  equal,  if  the  glass 
cylinder  surrounding  the  bifurcated  limb  of  the  apparatus  be  filled 
alternately  by  hot  steam  or  cold  air. 

Now,  if  equal  volumes  of  the  elementary  gases  contain  an  equal 
number  of  atoms,  it  is  obvious  that 

The  chlorine  atom  combines  with  1  atom  of  hydrogen, 
„    oxygen       „  „  2  atoms         „ 

„    nitrogen     „  „  3       „  „ 

and  since  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  quantity  of  carbon 
existing  in  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas  (but  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state)  represents  the  carbon 
atom,  we  may  add  that 

The  carbon  atom  combines  with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
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And  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  say  that  the  atoms  of  the  four  elements 
in  question,  when  uniting  with  chlorine,  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
fixing  1,  2,  3,  or  4  atoms  of  chlorine. 

Fig.  5. 


These  observations  which,  if  time  permitted,  might  be  considerably 
expanded,  lead  us  to  a  very  important  distinction  of  elementary  atoms, 
which  is  based  upon  their  atom-fixing  capabilities^  more  shortly  ex- 
pressed, upon  their  combining  powers. 

If  the  atom-fixing  power  of  the  chlorine  atom  be  taken  as  standard 
of  comparison,  we  are  compelled  to  assign  to  the  oxygen  atom  the  two- 
fold, to  the  nitrogen  atom  the  threefold,  and  to  the  carbon  atom  the 
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fourfold  atom-fixing  power :  or,  looking  at  this  question  from  a  different 
point  of  vieWy  we  find  that  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  performing  the  work 
of  two  atoms  of  chlorine ;  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  that  of  three ;  one  atom 
of  carbon,  lastly,  that  of  four  atoms  of  chlorine.  Hence  we  distinguish 
the  chlorine  atom  as  univalent^  the  atom  of  oxygen  as  bivalent^  that  of 
nitrogen  as  trivalentj  and,  lastly,  the  carbon  atom  as  qutidrivalent. 

With  the  recognition  of  these  different  combining  powers  in  elemen- 
tary atoms  we  have  made  a  very  considerable  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  question  which  presented  itself  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  discoune^ 
viz. :  How  is  it  that  the  oxygen  atom  is  fixed  cQrectly,  the  nitrogen 
atom  together  with  one,  the  carbon  atom,  lastly,  together  with  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ?  This  peculiar  mode  of  combination  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  special  atom-fixing  capabilities  of  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  atoms ;  and  this  I  believe  I  can  show  you  by  a 
very  simple  contrivance.  I  am  again  tempted  to  rely  entirely  on  me- 
chanicd  means  of  elucidating  the  subject,  and  I  will  on  this  occasion, 
with  your  permission,  select  my  illustration  from  that  most  delightfiil 
of  games,  croquet. 

Let  the  croquet  balls  represent  our  atoms,  and  let  us  distinguish  the 
atoms  of  different  elements  by  different  colours.  The  white  balls  are 
hydrogen,  the  green  ones  chlorine  atoms  ;  the  atoms  of  fiery  oxygen  are 
red,  those  of  nitrogen,  blue ;  the  carbon  atoms,  lastly,  are  natundly  repre- 
sented by  black  ImiIIs.  But  we  have,  in  addition,  to  exhibit  the  different 
combining  powers  of  these  atoms.  This  we  accomplish  by  screwing 
into  the  balls  a  number  of  metallic  arms  (tubes  and  pins),  which  corre- 
spond respectively  to  the  combining  powers  of  the  atoms  represented, 
and  which,  while  constituting  an  additional  feature  of  distinction, 
enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  balls  and  to  rear  in  this  manner 
a  kind  of  mechanical  structures  in  imitation  of  the  atomic  edifices  to  be 
illustrated.  Thus  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  atoms,  which  are  tm»- 
v€deni  atoms,  have  each  one  arm,  representing  one  combining  or  attraction 
unit ;  the  atom  of  oxygen,  a  bivalent  atom,  has  two^  representing  two 
attraction  units ;  while  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  atoms,  respectively  tri- 
talent  and  quadrivalent^  are  provided  with  three  and  four  arms,  indi- 
cating the  three  and  four  combining  units  respectively  distinguishing 
these  atoms. 

Pia.  6. 


Of  die  newly-formed  building  materials  let  us  make  a  preliminaiy 
trial  in  constructing  the  four  hydrogen  compounds  just  examined. 

We  start  wiUi  four  appropriately  disposed  stands  as  a  foundation, 
on  each  of  which  we  place  a  hydrogen  sphere  as  the  first  building  stone. 

On  one  of  these  hydr(^en  atonoLS  we  fix  a  chlorine  atom  by  inserting 
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the  solid  arm  of  the  former  into  the  tubular  arm  of  the  latter,  we  have 
thus  constructed  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  attraction 
units  of  the  two  elements  are  saturated ;  we  can  add  no  more  ;  the 
building  is  finished. 


Fio.  7. 


Formation  of  Htdkocslohic  Acid. 

The  next  hydrogen  atom  we  combine  in  a  similar  manner  with 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  but  no  closed  molecule  is  thus  produced.  One  of 
the  attraction  units  of  the  oxygen  is  not  yet  saturated,  as  indicated  by 
the  one  arm  remaining  uncovered.  Only  by  fixing  upon  this  arm  a 
second  hydrogen  atom  we  saturate  this  second  attraction  unit  also. 
The  closed  water  molecule  is  a  finished  building. 


Fio.  8. 


S 


ForiDation  of  Wateb. 


Again,  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  inserted  into  the  hydrogen  atom  on 
our  third  stand ;  the  two  nitrogen  arms  which  are  left  exposed  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  two  attraction  units  remain  unsaturated,  and  have 
accordingly  to  be  provided  with  two  atoms  of  an  univalent  element. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2  u 
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If  this  univalent  element  be  hydrogen,  the  finished  structore  is  the 
molecule  of  ammonia. 


Fio.  9. 


Fonnation  of  Amhokia. 


In  a  similar  manner,  lastly,  we  perceive  that  when  a  four-armed 
carbon  atom  is  fixed  upon  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  three  combining 
units  remain  unsaturated,  and  that  the  construction  of  a  closed  molecule 
of  marsh-gas  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  accession  of  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen. 


Fio.  10. 


Formation  of  MABSH-aia. 

At  this  stage  we  may  appropriately  resuma  the  question  suggested 
by  the  earlier  considerations  of  this  evening.  The  facility  with  which 
our  newly-acquired  building  material  may  be  handled,  enables  us  to 
construct  even  some  of  the  more  complicated  substances  involved  in 
these  considerations. 

And  first,  the  building  up  of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  may  be  attempted.  On  opening  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
two  attraction  units  (one  belonging  to  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  the  other 
to  the  chlorine  atom,)  are  liberated  ;  they  are  exactly  equal  to  the  two 
attractions  of  the  bivalent  atom  of  oxygen.  With  the  insertion  of  an 
oxygen  atom  we  perceive,  that  the  molecule  is  closed  again,  no  uncovered 
arm  projects,  no  attraction  remains  unbalanced.  This  new  molecule — 
we  call  it  hypochlorous  acid — we  open  again :  again  two  attraction 
units  are  liberated  and  saturated  by  a  second  atom  of  bivalent  oxygen. 
The  molecule  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  thus  converted  into  the  molecule 
of  chlorous  acid.  The  insertion  of  one  or  two  more  oxygen  atoms 
under  exactly  similar  circumstances  would  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  molecules  respectively  oi  chloric  and  of  perchloric  acids. 

We  are  thus  enabled,  by  availing  ourselves  exclusively  of  oxygen 
as  building  material,  to  convert  the  two-storied  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  successively  into  a  three-,  four-,  five-storied  molecule,  and 
ultimately  even  into  the  six-storied  molecule  of  perchloric  acid ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  happy  experimentalist,  by  using  additional 
and  more  complicated  scaffolding,  should  not  succeed  in  raising  still 
loftier  structures. 


Fig.  11. 
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The  reason  why,  when  uniting  with  a  compound,  oxygen  joins  this 
compound,  atom  by  atom,  is  now  obvious.  By  opening  a  finished 
molecule,  two  attraction  units  are  set  free  ;  these  may  be  balanced  by 
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one  atom  of  oxygen,  but  also  by  a  chain  of  two,  three,  four,  in  fact, 
of  any  number  of  oxygen  atoms.  Of  the  two,  four,  six,  eight,  &c. 
attraction  units  possessed  by  one,  two,  three,  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen, 
two,  four,  and  six  units  are  consumed  in  linking  these  atoms  into  a 
chain,  so  that  only  two  units,  one  at  each  end  of  the  chain,  remain  at 
our  disposal,  and  may  be  used  in  closing  up  again  the  broken 
molecule. 

Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  information  supplied  by  the  considera- 
tion of  a  series  of  nitrogenetted  compounds.  In  hydride  of  ethyl  we 
possess  a  molecule  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  With  the  view  of  introducing  an  atom  of  nitrogen  we 
break  this  molecule.  A  glance  at  our  model  shows  us  at  once,  that 
by  inserting  between  the  fragments  a  nitrogen  atom  only,  we  are 
unable  to  reproduce  a  finished  building,  for  of  the  three  attraction 
units  with  which  the  nitrogen  atom  enters,  two  only  are  saturated ;  one 
remains  uusaturated,  indeed  one  nitrogen  arm  projects  uncovered. 
It   is  only  by  addition  of  another  atom  of  hydrogen  that  the  closed 


Fio.  12. 


Hyvride  of  Vxkyu 


Ethtuoiiks. 


molecule  of  ethylamine  is  formed.  This  molecule  again  we  open, 
again  we  introduce  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  again  we  observe  that 
one  attraction  unit  of  the  newly-added  atom  remains  unsatisfied, 
and  that  an  additional  atom  of  hydrogen  is  required  for  the  trans- 
formation of  ethylamine  into  ethylenC'diamine,  and  so  again  when 
ethylene-diamine  is  to  be  converted  into  vinyltriatnine. 
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Fig.  13. 
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Fig.  14. 
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Why  the  nitrogen  atom  does  not  combine  directly,  like  the  atom 
of  oxygen,  but  always  carries  an  atom  of  hydrogen  aLong  with  it,  is 
now  likewise  demonstrated.  If  a  finished  molecule  be  broken  for  the 
reception  of  a  new  atom,  the  number  of  combining  units  liberated  is 
always  two.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  number  which  is  saturated 
by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  or  by  a  chain  of  oxygen  atoms ;  but  when 
these  two  attraction  units  are  saturated  by  a  nitrogen  atom,  one  of 
the  attraction  units  of  the  nitrogen  remains  free;  when  they  are 
saturated  by  a  chain  of  nitrogen  atoms,  the  number  of  attraction  units 
remaining  free  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  composing  the 
nitrogen  chain. 


The  experience  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
compounds  has  prepared  us  for  the  examination  of  the  increment  of 
carbon.  In  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  method  hitherto 
followed  to  one  of  the  series  of  carbon  compounds  already  reviewed, 
to  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  carbon  atom  is  assimilated,  not 
atom  by  atom,  like  the  oxygen  atom,  not  associated  with  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  like  the  nitrogen  atom,  but  associated  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  carbon  atom  saturates  four 
combining  units,  while  the  nitrogen  atom  saturates  only  three.  Now, 
we  have  seen  that  the  rupture  of  a  molecule  involves  the  liberation  of 
two  attraction  units.  The  saturation  of  these  two  units  by  the 
trivalent  nitrogen  atom  lefl  3^2=1  attraction  unit  disengaged ;  in  a 
similar  manner,  if  the  saturation  be  effected  by  the  quadrivalent  carbon 
atom,  4—2=2  attraction  units  must  remain  unsaturated. 

The  reason  why  the  carbon  atom,  when  fixed  by  compounds, 
associates  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, — why  so  large  a  number  of 
carbon  compounds  difier  by  CHg,  or  a  multiple  thereof, — in  fact,  the 
relation  in  the  composition  of  numerous  series  of  carbon  compounds 
which  is  designated  by  the  term  homology^  is  now  intelligible 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  this  behaviour  of  the  carbon  atom  by 
our  mechanical  models,  we  conveniently  select  the  molecule  of  marsh' 
gasy  the  simplest  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  the  foundation 
of  our  edifice.  This  molecule  we  open  for  the  insertion  of  a  second 
carbon  atom.  The  two  attraction  units  liberated  by  the  rupture  of 
the  molecule  are  saturated  by  two  of'^the  attraction  units  of  the  quadri- 
valent carbon  atom,  two  attraction  units  of  which  remain  un- 
saturated. Indeed  two  carbon  arms  remain  uncovered,  on  which  we 
forthwith  fasten  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  transformation  of  marsh- 
gas  into  hydride  of  ethyl  is  thus  accomplished. 
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We  open  again  for  the  reception  of  another  atom  of  carbon,  and 
this  third  atom  joins  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  carrying 
along  with  it  into  the  new  nolecule,  the  spaces,  so  to  speak,  for  two 
additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Hydride  of  ethyl  in  this  manner 
becomes  hydride  of  propyl. 


Fio.  16. 


HrDRIOE  UF  EniYL. 
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Hydride  of  propyl,  by  the  accession  of  a  fourth  carbon  atom,  is 
converted  into  hydride  of  butyl. 


Fig.  17. 


Htdudb  of  Propyl. 


HTDBa>B  OV  BCTTL. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expand  these  illustrations,  and  if  I  ven- 
ture to  raise  up  a  few  more  of  these  mechanico-chemical  edifices,  it  is 
because  I  want  to  show  you  that  our  building  stones  are  available 
for  many  other  purposes. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  satisfied  with  examining  under  what  con- 
ditions the  atoms  of  oxygen,  of  nitrogen,  and  carbon  are  received  into 
molecular  structures.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  on  what 
terms  the  chlorine  atom  is  allowed  to  join  ? 

The  model  of  the  marsh-gas  molecule  is  still  before  us.  Let  us 
open  this  molecule  for  the  reception  of  a  chlorine  atom.  Two  attrac- 
tion units  are  thus  liberated ;  but  the  chlorine  atom  is  univalent. 
Accordingly  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  required,  one  of  which 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  atom  which  we  remove  from  the  marsh- 
gas,  converting  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  which  separates,  while  the 
other  chlorine  atom  joins  the  rest  of  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas.  The 
new  molecule,  monochlorinetied  marsh-^cu,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
marsh-gas  in  which  one  atom  of  chlorine  holds  the  position  originally 
occupied  by  the  hydrogen  atom.  We  are  thus  led  up  to  the  recognition 
of  new  conditions  of  combination,  conditions  which  have  not  as  yet 
attracted  our  attention  this  evening,  but  which  unfold  to  us  one  of  the 
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most  important  principles  of  modem  chemistry,  the  principle  of  suhsti- 
tutton.  The  monochlorinetted  marsh-gas,  which  is  a  liquifiable  gas, 
when  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  loses  a  second,  a  third, 
and  lastly,  a  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  dichlorinetted,  trichlorinetted 
marsh-gas,  better  known  as  chloroformy  and,  lastly,  of  tetrachlorinetted 
marsh^gas  or  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  t.  e.  marsh-gas  in  which  the  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  an  equal  number  of  chlorine  atoms* 

FiQ.  18. 


MASaH-GAB. 


MoNOdlLORnCEITKD 
MASf9I-GA& 


DiCHLORIKXTTKD 

Mabsh-oab. 


Thichlorinkttsd 
Mabsh-oasl 


Tbthacriobzkvtted 
Mabsb-oas. 


Our  information  regarding  the  combining  powers  of  atoms  is  thus 
materially  expanded.  Having  already  learnt  that  when  entering  into 
a  molecidar  structure  the  carbon  atom  associates  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  the  atom  of  nitrogen  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  the 
oxygen  atom  combines  directly,  we  now  find  that  the  chlorine  atom 
combines  only  by  substitution,  t.  e,  when  a  space  has  become  vacant 
in  the  molecule  by  the  expulsion  of  hydrogen. 

The  rest  of  the  marsh-gas  molecule  remaining  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  atom  of  chlorine,  and  consisting  of  one  atom  of  carbon, 
combined  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  frequently  designated  by 
the  name  of  methyl.  The  aggregate  of  atoms  CHg,  the  radical  methyl, 
may  be  traced  in  all  the  compounds  obtainable  from  marsh-gas  by  the 
insertion  of  other  atoms.  Thus  by  the  assimilation  of  an  oxygen  atom, 
marsh-gas  becomes  methylic  alcohol,  t.  e.  water  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl,  by  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
with  its  tributary  hydrogen,  it  becomes  methylamine,  t.  e.  ammonia  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl ;  by  the  incor- 
poration of  an  atom  of  carbon,  lastly,  with  its  pair  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
the  marsh-gas  molecule  is  converted  into  methyl-marsh-gas,  t.  e.  marsh- 
gas  in  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl. 
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At  one  time  the  exertions  of  chemists  were  anxiously  directed  to 
the  isolation  of  the  atomic  aggregate  CHa,  of  the  radical  metliyl, 


Fio.  19. 


Hydride  or 

Methti.. 


ChUORIDB  OB 

JHethtl. 


Htdbatb  of 

MjBaCHTL, 


JkKIDB  OF 

Mbthti:. 


Meibidb  or 
Mbtoti. 


from  one  or  other  of  the  methylic  bodies  just  enumerated.  The 
facility  with  which  the  chlorine  atom  in  chloride  of  methyl  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  atoms,  leaving  the  aggregate  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  we  call  methyl,  perfectly  intact,  the  mobility  of  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  methylic  alcohol,  and  of  two  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  methylic  ammonia,  the  possibility  of  replacing  even  the 
oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  in  these  compounds,  without  affecting  the 
methyl,  the  stability,  lastly,  of  methylic  marsh-gas,  containing  as  it 
does  the  whole  of  its  carbon  and  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  methyl,  all  these  circumstances  appeared  to  indicate  the  probability 
of  the  separate  existence  of  methyl.  Why  all  attempts  to  separate  the 
atom  group  CH,  have  remained  unsuccessful ;  why  methyl  could  not 
be  caught ;  why,  ultimately  when  Dr.  Frankland's  masterly  experiments 
appeared  to  have  precluded  all  chance  of  escape,  despairing  methyl 
combined  with  itself,  surrendering  as  methylic  marsh-gas  or  methyl- 
methyl  ;  why,  in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  essential  character  of 
methyl  not  to  have  a  separate  existence :  all  these  questions  are  readily 
answered  by  our  croquet  balls,  which  exhibit  us  methyl  as  an  unfinished 
molecule,  capable  of  conversion  into  the  finished  molecules,  hydride, 
chloride,  hydrate,  amide  and  methide  of  methyl,  but  not  capable  of 
existing  as  a  molecular  fragment  with  imperfectly  balanced  attractions. 

Taking  a  farewell  glance  at  the  results  we  have  elicited  this 
evening,  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  the  experience   collected  on   a 
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comparatively  limited  area  is  fully  and  unequivocally  corroborated  by 
the  examination  of  a  more  expanded  range  of  observations  ?  To  this 
question  we  cannot  unhesitatingly  give  an  affirmative  answer.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  quote  a  number  of  substances,  the  construction  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  rules  of  combination  different 
from  those  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down.  Indeed,  we  need 
not  even  go  beyond  the  circumscribed  field  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
moved  to  meet  with  prominent  cases  of  exception. 

Among  the  sevend  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  have 
passed  through  our  hands  this  evening,  we  remember  the  two  simplest, 
marsh^gas  and  olefiant  gets.  In  the  marsh-gas  molecule  CH4,  we 
have  the  carbon  atom  completely  saturated  with  hydrogen ;  by  the 
entrance  of  a  second  carbon  atom,  with  its  two  accessory  hydrogen 
atoms,  we  saw  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas,  or  hydride  of  methyl, 
converted  into  the  molecule  of  hydride  of  ethyl  CiHe. 

The  formula  of  olefiant  gas,  C8H4,  places  its  molecule  midway 
between  the  molecules  of  marsh-gas  and  hydride  of  ethyl.  Comparing 
olefiant  gas  with  marsh-gas,  we  find  that  it  contains  one  of  carbon 
more  than  the  latter,  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  being  equal  in 
both  substances.  Contrary,  then,  to  the  rule  on  which  we  hitherto 
relied,  we  find  that  the  carbon  atom  transforming  the  marsh-gas 
molecule  into  the  molecule  of  olefiant  gas,  enters  unthotU  carrying 
along  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  we  had  accustomed  ourselves 
to  consider  as  the  inseparable  companions  of  the  carbon  atom  on  such 
occasions.  While  frankly  admitting  that  in  olefiant  gas  we  meet  with 
the  first  exception  to  a  rtfle  hitherto  unbroken,  we  are  entitled  to 
inquire  whether  there  are  no  means  of  explaining  this  anomalous 
construction  of  the  olefiant  gas  molecule.  Let  us  again  apply  to  the 
models  which,  in  a  measure,  have  assisted  us  in  constructing  the  rule ; 
perhaps  they  may  help  us  also  in  elucidating  the  exception. 

In  building  up  the  molecule  of  olefiant  gas  by  the  insertion  into  the 
marsh-gas  molecule  of  one  atom  of  carbon  only,  we  obtain  what  hitherto 
we  would  have  called  an  unfinished  molecule,  i.e.  a  molecule  in  which 
two  of  the  attraction  units  of  the  second  carbon  atom  are  unsatisfied. 
Indeed,  a  glance  at  our  model  shows  us  that  two  carbon  arms  project 
uncovered.  We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  whether  unfinished  molecules, 
t.  e.  molecules  in  which  a  certain  number  of  attraction  units  remain 
unbalanced,  are  capable  of  a  separate  existence.  This  question  is 
accessible  to  experiment.  Olefiant  gas,  indeed,  possesses  all  the 
characters  which,  granting  for  argument's  sake  the  possibility  of  its 
existence,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  unfinished  molecule.  In 
the  cases  hitherto  considered,  we  saw  the  chlorine  atom,  when  admitted 
into  a  molecular  structure,  always  entering  with  substiitUianj  hydrogen 
separating  from  the  chlorinetted  molecule  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  this  manner  we  succeeded  in  transforming  the  marsh-gas 
molecule  successively  into  monochlorinetted,  di-,  tri-,  and,  lastly,  te- 
trachlorinetted  marsh-gas  or  tetrachloride  of  carbon.     Submitting,  on 
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the  contrary,  olefiant  gas  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  we  find  that  the 
chlorine  is  fixed  directly y  withoiU  subsHttUion^  the  chlorine  atoms  meet, 

Fig.  20. 


Marsh-oajbl 


Olefiant  Gas. 


Dutch  Lk^itid. 


so  to  speak,  with  vacant  spaC/CS  existing  in  the  olefiant  gas  molecule ; 
in  order  to  get  in,  they  need  not  expel  a  corresponding  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  to  make  room  for  them.  The  compound  generated 
is  the  so-called  Dutch  liquid^  an  oily  substance  first  produced  by  an 
association  of  Dutch  chemists  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  the  production  of  this  oily  liquid  that  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
olefiant  gas.  The  number  of  chlorine  atoms  thus  received  directly 
without  substitution  is  twOy  corresponding  exactly  with  the  number 
of  attraction  units  that  remained  unsaturated.  Any  further  number  of 
chlorine  atoms  are  found  to  enter  by  substitution,  and  by  substitution 
only.  Similar  phenomena  are  observed  when  olefiant  gas  is  brought 
into  the  presence  of  bromine.  We  have  here  a  large  glass  vessel  con- 
taining some  bromine  and  water ;  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  is  connected  with  a  gasholder  filled  with  oldiant  gas.  On  agitation, 
we  see  the  olefiant  gas  rusliing  into  the  vessel  as  into  a  vacuum.  The 
olefiant  gas  fixes  two  atoms  of  bromine,  being  converted  into  a  trans- 
parent colourless  liquid,  the  substance  called  dibromide  of  olefiant  gas. 
Here  again  the  combination  takes  place  without  substitution. 

The  behaviour  of  olefiant  gas,  under  the  influence  of  chlorine  and 
bromine,  elucidates  the  nature  of  its  molecule.  The  facility  with 
which  this  gas  is  capable  of  fixing  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  become 
Dutch  liquid,  two  atoms  of  bromine  to  become  bromide  of  olefiant 
gas,  and  by  roundabout  processes  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  become 
hydride  of  ethyl — all  three  finished  molecules — characterizes  olefiant 
gas  as  a  molecule  interrupted  in  its  gprowth,  and  in  which  the  power 
of  resuming  this  growth,  and  the  limit  of  its  final  development,  may 
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be  traced  by  the  simplest  experimeDts.  The  apparently  anomalous 
construction  of  the  oleiiant  gas  molecule  is  thus  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Indeed,  far  from  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  rules 
of  combination  elicited  by  our  inquiries,  a  closer  examination  into  the 
nature  of  this  compound,  whilst  explaining  whatever  appeared  excep- 
tional in  its  construction,  leads  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  loftier  inter- 
pretation of  these  rules,  to  the  conception  of  compounds,  the  very 
structure  of  which  foreshadows  the  more  prominent  features  of  their 
chemical  character. 

I  have  selected  defiant  g&s  as  an  example  of  a  class.  We  remem- 
ber that  this  substance  is  the  first  term  of  a  long  list  of  homologous 
bodies,  in  all  of  which  we  find  similar  structure  combined  with  similar 
chemical  properties.  All  these  substances,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great 
variety  of  others,  we  have  to  regard  as  molecules  arrested  under  special 
circumstances  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  but  capable, 
under  favourable  conditions,  of  growing  again,  until  by  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  atomic  attractions  within,  they  have  ultimately  arrived 
at  maturity. 

We  have  thus  been  led,  step  by  step,  to  a  distinction  of  a  novel 
kind,  that  oi  finished  and  unfinished  molecules ;  or,  to  use  the  more 
frequently  employed  expression,  that  of  saturated  and  non-saturated 
compounds.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  distinction  carries  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  field  of  research,  hitherto  crossed  only  by  a  small 
band  of  fearless  pioneers,  who  are  encountering  difficulties  on  all  sides. 
Admitting,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do,  the  existence  of  what  we  have 
called  unfinished  molecules,  we  inquire  under  what  special  conditions, 
at  what  special  stages  the  growth  of  a  molecule  may  be  arrested  ?  How 
is  it  that  as  yet  the  marsh-gas  molecule  is  known  only  in  the  finished 
state,  CH4,  that  none  of  the  fragmentary  marsh-gases,  CH„  CHs,  and 
CHi,  which  might  exist,  have  ever  been  obtained  ?  Again,  how  is  it 
that  the  molecule  of  hydride  of  ethyl  exists,  so  to  speak,  finished  and 
unfinished  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  several  fragmentary  states  in  which 
this  molecule  might  be  met  with,  two  only,  namely  the  two  states, 
C«  H4  (olefiant  gas),  and  C>  H,  (acetylene),  have  ever  been  observed  ? 
We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting problems  of  chemical  mechanics,  in  the  solution  of  which  the 
exertions  of  chemists  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment.  I  must  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  the  interest  attached  to  this  new  line  of  inquiry, 
upon  the  numerous  experiments  which  the  idea  of  saturated  aiyi  non- 
saturated  compounds  has  already  suggested,  and  on  the  influence  it  is 
likely  to  exercise  on  the  direction  of  chemical  investigation  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Nor  am  I  permitted  to  follow  these  speculations  into  another 
direction.  I  have  to  forego,  more  especially,  the  pleasure  of  submitting 
to  you  some  of  the  ingenious  explanations  which  Professor  Kekule,  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
chemistry,  has  advanced  for  the  elucidation  even  of  saturated  com- 
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pounds  of  anomalous  constitution.  Tempting  though  the  further 
elaboration  of  this  subject  may  appear,  it  would  lead  me  inevitably 
beyond  the  legitimate  limits  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Boyid 
Institution. 

Indeed  my  time,  and,  I  fear,  your  patience,  are  exhausted,  and  I 
must  add  but  few  concluding  words.  Your  attention  so  kindly 
bestowed  on  my  remarks  will  not,  I  trust,  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  modem  chemistry  is 
not,  as  it  has  so  long  appeared,  an  ever-growing  accumulation  of 
isolated  facts,  as  impossible  for  a  single  intellect  to  co-ordinate  as  for 
a  single  memory  to  grasp. 

The  intricate  formulae  that  hang  upon  these  walls,  and  the  bound- 
less variety  of  phenomena  they  illustrate,  are  beginning  to  be  for  us  as 
a  labyrinth  once  impassable,  but  to  which  we  have  at  length  discovered 
the  clue.  A  sense  of  mastery  and  power  succeeds  in  our  minds  to  the 
sort  of  weary  despair  with  which  we  at  first  contemplated  their  for- 
midable array.  For  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  general  principles,  we 
find  ourselves  able  to  unravel  the  complexities  of  these  formulae,  to 
marshal  the  compounds  which  they  represent  in  orderly  series ;  nay, 
even  to  multiply  their  numbers  at  our  will,  and  in  a  ereat  measure 
to  forecast  their  nature  ere  we  have  called  them  into  existence.  It  is 
the  great  movement  of  modem  chemistry  that  we  have  thus,  for  an 
hour,  seen  passing  before  us.  It  is  a  movement  as  of  light  spreading 
itself  over  a  waste  of  obscurity,  as  of  law  diff'using  order  throughout  a 
wilderness  of  confusion,  and  there  is  surely  in  its  contemplation  some- 
thing of  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  spectacle  of  a  beautiful  day- 
break, something  of  the  grandeur  belonging  to  the  conception  of  a 
world  created  out  of  chaos. 

[A.  W.  H.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  28,  1865.* 

Sir  Henbt  Hollahd,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R-S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Lyon  Platpair,  C.B.  F.RS. 
On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  Useful  Work. 

This  discourse  was  in  three  divisions.  The  first  division  treated  of 
the  amount  of  food  required  for  mere  subsistence ;  then  for  the  full 
health  of  the  non-labouring  adult ;  and  lastly,  of  the  quantity  necessary 
for  an  active  labourer.  The  second  division  of  the  discourse  discussed 
the  question  whether  there  was  sufficient  potential  energy  in  the  nitro- 
genous tissues,  and  in  the  oxygen  required  for  their  transformation,  to 
account  for  the  dynamical  actions  within  or  without  the  body.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  fatty  and  amylaceous  ingredients  of  the 
food  co-operated  in  this  work  was  brought  under  review.  The  third 
division  of  the  discourse  treated  of  the  secretions  per  vesicam  and  per 
anum  as  measures  of  work. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  discourse  a  number  of  subsistence  and 
low  dietaries  were  recorded,  and,  as  a  general  average,  the  following 
diets  were  given  in  ounces  of  437i  grains : — 

Sabeistenoe  Diet  In 

Diett  OS.  Qaletade,  ok. 

Flesh  formers     ......       2'0  2*5 

Fat 0-5  1-0 

Starch.  &c 12-0  12*0 

Starch  equivalent  of  Heat  given     .     13*2  14*4 

Carbon  in  the  Food  • 6*7  7*4 

The  speaker  then  examined  the  food  of  soldiers  during  peace  as  giv- 
ing a  fair  average  of  food  required  by  adult  men,  of  soldiers  engaged 
in  work  like  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  of  those  exposed  to  the  fatigues 
of  war,  as  giving  diets  necessary  for  labourers.  The  following  averages 
were  given  in  ounces  : — 


SoUiera 

Roy»l 

Soldlera 

AcUve 

dnrtag  peace. 

Engineers. 

during  war. 

labonrera. 

Flesh -formers   . 

4*2 

61 

6*4 

5*6 

Fat . 

.       •     1*4 

2-9 

2*4 

.  2*3 

Starch,  &c. 

18-7 

22-2 

17*9 

20*4 

Starch  equivalent 
Total  carbon      . 

22*4 

29*4 

23-5 

25*9 

11*6 

14*8 

12-7 

13*9 

*  This  disconrse  has  since  been  published  tn  extenso  by  Edmonston  &  Douglas, 
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Active  labour  was  defined  to  consist  of  work  which  would  enable  a 
man  to  walk  twenty  miles  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  on 
Sundays.  The  labour  during  war  is  much  the  same,  for  soldiers 
marching  fourteen  miles  daily,  with  60  lbs.  weight  of  accoutre ments^ 
exercise  labour  amounting  to  776,160  foot  pounds,  while  the  pedestrian 
walking  twenty  miles  exerts  a  force  of  792,000  foot  pounds. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  discourse,  the  speaker  showed  that  the 
common  experience  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  nitrogenous  ingre- 
dients of  food  being  the  source  of  dynamical  work.  Horses  and  men, 
when  labouring,  are  provided  with  food  rich  in  such  substances,  and 
their  labour  was  shown  by  numerical  data  to  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  former.  Thus  the  work  of  a  horse,  divided  by  the  work 
of  an  ox,  gives  the  ratio  1  :  1*43,  while  the  plastic  food  of  these  ani- 
mals, treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  1 :  1'44.  In  the  same  way,  the 
work  of  a  horse  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
plastic  food  used  for  the  external  dynamical  labour  of  each  is  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  equation  of  decomposition  used  by  the 
author  is  the  following  one : — 

Albumen.  U«» « •^^'bo*^^'  Carbonic  «dd.         Water. 

C.,  H„  N,  O,,  +  100  O  =  3  (CO.  (NH,).)  +  21  CO,  +  13  (H.  O.) 

In  this  equation,  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  albumen  is  viewed 
as  oxygen.  The  simplicity  of  the  equation  is  remarkable  ;  for  of  the 
two  forms  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  the  one,  amido-carbonic  acid, 
passes  away  per  vesicam,  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  per  hcUitem.  Seven 
times  as, much  carbon  should  appear  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
secretion,  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  dogs 
fed  with  flesh  free  from  fat.  Using  Andrew's  units  of  heat  and  the 
above  equation,  one  ounce  of  transformed  tissue  (28*35  grammes)  would 
raise  126*5  kilogrammes  of  water,  1°  C,  or  converted  into  its  mechani- 
cal equivalent  by  Joule's  number  425,  would  raise  53,762  kilogrammes 
one  metre  high.*  These  numbers  are  easily  applied.  Soldiers  during 
peace  are  well  exercised  by  a  march  of  seven  miles  daily.  Their  useful 
external  work  is  therefore  38,333  metre  kilogrammes;  while  the  poten- 
tial energy  in  the  3*94  oz.  of  flesh-formers  (remaining  after  deducting 
the  amount  in  the  alvine  evacuations)  is  211,822  metre  kilogrammes. 
But  the  internal  dynamical  work  of  the  heart,  respiratory  and  other 
movements,  require  107,524  metre  kilogrammes,  so  that  the  residue  of 
104,298  metre  kilogrammes  represents  nearly  three  times  as  much 
potential  energy  as  useful  work.  The  same  method  of  calculation 
being  applied  to  a  labourer,  shows  that  the  3*5  oz.  of  flesh-formers, 
applied  to  external   dynamical  work,  would,  after  deduction,  yield 


*  In  this  estimation  the  carbon  in  urea  is  supposed  to  be  oxidized  into  carbonic 
oxide ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the  view  if  urea  were  taken  as  the 
residue,  and  six  atoms  more  of  hydrogen  were  oxidized. 
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172,125  metre  kilogrammes,  the  useful  work  of  the  labourer  being 
109,496  metre  kilogrammes. 

The  speaker  then  showed  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  muscles  was 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  useful  work  done.  While  the 
wasted  muscles  of  a  non-labouring  man  would  yield  506  kilogramme 
units  of  heat,  the  fat  resident  in  them  would  give  only  87  kilogramme 
units. 

The  third  division  of  the  discourse  treated  of  the  secretions  as 
measures  of  work.  A  man  living  on  a  subsistence  diet  should  excrete 
267  grs.  of  urea  daily,  and  we  find  that  264  grs.  have  been  actually 
found  under  such  circumstances.  Soldiers  on  the  diet  of  peace  should 
have  from  560  to  580  grains  of  urea  in  their  excretions,  and  the  mean 
of  Haughton  of  575  grs.  represents  this  quantity.  An  active  labourer 
ought  to  have  735  grs.  of  urea  in  the  urine,  and  forgemen  in  engineer- 
ing works  were  found  to  have  740  grains,  while  active  pedestrians  were 
found  to  have  as  much  as  800  to  850  grs.  The  same  people  on  days 
of  rest,  as  on  Sundays,  had  only  500  grs. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  secreted  per  auum  was  viewed  as  the 
measure  of  digestive  or  assimilative  work.  One-twelfth  of  the  flesh- 
formers  consumed  in  food  pass  away  in  a  state  of  health  in  the  alvine 
evacuations  as  exhausted  digestive  ferments.  These,  the  speaker  con- 
tended, were  merely  slightly  oxidized  flesh-formers,  ready  for  assimila- 
tion and  secreted  to  prepare  the  food  for  absorption  into  the  blood. 
A  small  portion  of  them  were  exhausted  in  the  act,  and  were  then 
excreted  per  anum,  but  much  the  largest  portion  was  reabsorbed  into 
the  blood,  and  was  used  for  the  formation  of  tissues. 

In  bad  digestion,  or  with  excess  of  food  more  than  one-twelflh  of 
the  flesh-formers  is  necessarily  found  in  the  alvine  evacuations. 

[L.  P.J 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 

Monday,  May  1,  1865. 

WiixiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.    Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1864  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Books  and  Pamphlets  Presented  in  1864  amounted  to  115 
volumes,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers  and  Patrons, 
a  total  of  436  volumes  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Fifty-one  new  Members  were  elected  in  1864. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2i 
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Annual  Meeting, 


[May. 


Sixty-three    Lectures    and    Nineteen  Evening  Discourses    were 
delivered  during  the  year  1864. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  Managers  and  Visitors,  to  Professor  Faraday,  and  to  the 
other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
'year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were   unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
T&EASUBEB — William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 


Sir  John  Peter  BoUeau,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
George  Busk,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  F.R.S. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S, 
John  Hall  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Cesar  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


Sir  Rodeiidc  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L. 

F.R.S. 
The  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Lewis  Powell.  M.D.  F.S.A. 
Robert  P.  Roupell,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
Joseph  William  Thrupp^  Esq. 
The  Lord  Wcnsleydale. 


Visitors. 


John  Derby  Allcroft,  Esq. 
John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  jun.  Esq. 
Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Esq.  M.A. 
Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 


Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Edmund  Packe,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.  Chanc. 

Dublin. 
Thomas  Harrington  Tuke,  M.D. 
Henry  Twining,  Esq. 
Henrv  Vaughan,  Ekj. 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.  M.A. 


Univ. 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  5,  1865. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Fawcett,  Esq. 

rROFBSBOB  OF  POUTICAL  KCOKOMT,  UNIVKKSTTT  OF  CAHBRXnGB. 

On  Wealth  and  Those  who  Produce  it, 

[No  Abstract  received.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  8,  1865. 

Sib*  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Vice-Presidents   for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison,  K  C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Wensleydale. 


Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
William  Henty,  Esq. 
Walter  Morrison,  Esq.  M.P. 
George  Banks  Rennie,  Esq. 
Arthur  Charles  Tanqueray,  Esq. 
Philip  D.  Tuckett,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Tullie  Comthwaite. 
Colonel  William  Lyon. 
Alexander  McDonald,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected  : — 

WiLLLA^M  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
John  Tyndall,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Edwabd  Fkankland,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  following 
additions  to  **  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  {see  page  151): — 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  (2;u/  donation) £20    0    0 

John  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  (2m/ ann«a/ rfowa/ton)       ...        10    0    0 

2  I  2 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Actuaries,  Institute  ^—Assurance  Magazine.     No.  59.    8vo.    1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  /?oya/— Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  5.    8to. 
Atleneo  Fen^to— Atti.    Serie  II.    Vol.  I.     Puntata  1.    8vo.     1864. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  /^oyoZ— Sitzungsberichte.     1864:  II.  3,  4.    Svo. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  March,  1865.    8vo. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science,  No.  ]  16.    8to.     1 865. 

Artizan  for  April,  1865.    4to. 

Athensum  fur  April,  1865.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  April,  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  April,  1865.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  April,  1865.    Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1865.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1865.    Svo. 

Medical  Circular  for  April,  1865.    Svo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  April,  1865. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  ror  April,  1865.    4to. 
Farina,  II  Sac.  V,  (the  AutAor)^Ceimo  della  Grotta  Vaporosa  e  delle  Acque 

Miuerali  del  Monte  S.  Calogero  presso  Sciacca.    Svo.     1864. 
Feryusson,  James,  Esq.  F,ft.S.  {the  Author)— The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple 

at  Jerusalem.    Svo.    1865. 
Genive,  Sociit^de  Physique  de—M4moireB.     Tome  XVII.  Partie  2.     4to.    1864« 
Geological  Institute,  T^ma—Jahrbuch :  1864.    No.  4.    Svo. 
Geological  Society--Qua,tieT\y  Journal,  No.  82.    Svo.     1865. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal—Proceedings,  1865.    No.  4.    Sva 
Zanhester,  Edwin,  M.D.  F,R,S.  M.R.I.  (the  Author)—Secood  Annual  Report  of 

the  Coroner  for  the  Central  District  of  Middlesex.    Svo.    1865. 
Meteorological  Society,  British—Proceedings,  No.  18.    Svo.     1865. 
Peiermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  Editor) — Mittheilungen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.     1865.    Nos.  2, 3.    4to. 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — Proceedings  for  1864.    Svo. 
Photographic  Society  -  Journal ,  No.  156.     St  o.     186  5. 
Eamstedt,  M,  Charles  {the  Author) — Dessein  et  Description  d'un  Seismom^tre. 

1865. 
Royal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  No.  73.    Svo.     1865. 
Royal  Dublin  Society— iouruvA,  Nos.  32,  33.     Svo.     1865. 
Smyth,  Admiral  W.  H.  D.C.L,  F.R.S.  (</<« -^iiMor)— Sidereal  Chromatics:  the 

Colours  of  Multiple  Stars.     Svo.     1864. 
Statistical  Society  of  London— Journal,    Vol.  XXVIII.    Part  1.    8vo.     1865. 
United  Service  Iiatitution—JovLm9\,  No.  33.    8vo.     1865. 
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WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 
Friday,  May  12,  I860. 

Sib  Heney  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Frederick  Field,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 

On  Magenta  and  its  Derivative  Colours, 

Three  years  ago,  in  this  theatre,  Dr.  Hofmann  delivered  his  celebrated 
discourse  on  Mauve  and  Magenta,  and  it  might  seem  temerity  in  me 
to  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  so  great  and  distinguished  a  master, 
were  it  not  remembered  that  during  that  interval  rapid  strides  had  been 
made  in  organic  chemistry,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  direction  of 
the  aniline  colours. 

Although  I  will  endeavour  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  discourse^  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  history  of  Aniline,  the  progenitor  of  nearly 
all  the  beautiful  compounds  you  see  around  the  table. 

Aniline  was  discovered  in  the  year  1826»  by  Unverdorben,  who 
obtained  it  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  indigo.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  Runge  and  Fritsche  observed  that  by  the  action  of  strong 
hydrate  of  potash  upon  the  dye,  aniline  was  eliminated  in  far  greater 
quantity.  Indigo  in  small  fragments  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  in  the  distillate,  which  consists  of  many 
products,  there  is  found  a  thin  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1,028,  a  peculiar  but  not  di:»greeable  odour,  and  a 
pungent  biting  taste.  When  kept  for  some  time,  even  in  the  dark  and 
in  stoppered  bottles,  it  assumes  a  darker  tint,  and  becomes  ultimately 
a  very  dark  brown.  Unverdorben  called  it  "  crystalline,"  Runge 
**  kyonal,"  and  Fritsche  "  aniline." 

This  substance  is  a  nitrogenized  base,  and  is  capable,  when  com- 
bined with  acids,  of  forming  those  beautiful  crystallized  salts,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  other 
chemists. 

There  are  many  other  sources  besides  indigo,  from  which  aniline 
may  be  obtained.  For  commercial  purposes  it  is  always  prepared 
from  nitro- benzol,  a  substance  derived  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
upon  benzol. 

C,  H,  +  H  N  0,=:  CeH^N  O.  +  H,0.* 

*  C=12-0«16. 
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Nitro-benzol  when  agitated  with  water,  acetic  acid,  and  iron,  yields 
aniline. 

C,II»NO,4-6H  =  C«H7N+2H,0. 

Benzol  was  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  1825,  in  his  investi- 
gations upon  the  gaseous  products  from  oils  subsequently  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid  by  means  of  caustic  lime.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, however,  succeeded  in  producing  it  in  much  larger  quantities 
from  coal-tar  naphtha.  When  the  lighter  portions  of  this  compound  are 
distilled  fractionally  until  a  constant  boiling  point  of  18(y*F.  is  arrived 
at,  the  product  consists  of  pure  benzol,  identical  with  the  carbo-hydro- 
gen  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday. 

From  the  earliest  discovery  of  aniline  it  was  noticed  that  certain 
oxidizing  agents  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  its  salts  produced  a  fine 
violet  tint.  Even  in  minute  quantities,  a  few  drops  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  render  it  purple.  There  is  another  test  for  aniline,  which  I 
will  show  you,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  observed 
previously.  If  the  red  gases  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  nitric 
acid  by  starch  or  sugar,  be  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline, 
the  liquid  speedily  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  new  base — azophenylamine,  which  is  gradually  precipitated  as  a 
bright  yellow  powder.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1856  that 
aniline  was  applied  to  any  great  practical  purpose,  although  from  the 
beauty  of  its  compounds,  and  from  its  comparative  accessibility,  it  had 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  become  a  great  favourite  with  chemists. 

Mr.  Perkin  was  the  first  who  produced  colour  on  an  extensive  scale 
from  this  base.  He  added  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  salt 
of  aniline,  and  from  the  precipitate  thereby  produced,  he  isolated  a 
magnificent  purple  dye,  he  termed  "  mauve,"  which  at  once  became 
popular,  and  indeed  at  the  time  almost  universal.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  this  discovery  has  identified  Mr.  Perkin  with  the  aniline 
colours,  and  that  he  will  be  always  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  brilliant  passages  in  the  history  of  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  allowed  to 
rest.  A  mine  had  been  opened  which  chemists  began  to  explore,  and 
in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  avidity  and  zeal,  as  almost  to  lead  us 
to  anticipate  that  its  riclies  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  action  of 
numerous  bodies  upon  aniline  and  its  homologues  were  found  to  be 
productive  of  colour.  Nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride 
of  mercury,  chloride  of  tin,  arsenic  acid,  iodine,  and  many  others,  when 
heated  with  the  base,  gave  a  rich  crimson  colour,  in  more  or  less 
abundance ;  and,  although  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  disquisition  on  the  comparative  merits  of  these  various  methods  for 
the  production  of  colour,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  produce  magenta,  although 
in  somewhat  crude  form,  at  this  lecture  table,  and  also  to  dye  this 
Uissel  of  silk  from  a  solution  of  its  salt.  The  reagent  I  will  employ  is 
iodine.     A  few  crystals  of  this  element  are  placed  in  a  tube  with  about 
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twice  their  weight  of  aniline.  Heat  is  at  once  evolved,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  higher  temperature  from  the  spirit  lamp,  you  will  ob  - 
serve,  that  in  a  few  moments  intense  colour  is  developed.  \i  a  few 
drops  are  now  poured  into  spirit,  and  this  solution  added  to  water,  a 
fine  rose-coloured  tint  will  appear. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  read  Dr.  Hofmann's  beau- 
tiful researches  upon  the  aniline  substitutive  products,  his  chloraniline, 
bromaniline,  iodaniline,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  that  he  had  not  ob- 
served this  curious  reaction  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  tell  you,  en  passant, 
for  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  this  interesting  topic  to-night, 
that  aniline,  when  perfectly  pure,  does  not  yield  any  amount  of  colour 
with  most  of  the  reagents  mentioned  above — a  most  important  fact  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hofraann  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  yet  remain  to  be  answered. 
I  will  simply  say  that  it  appears  that  there  must  be  a  homologue  of 
aniline  present  with  that  base  to  produce  the  colour  you  see  before  you, 
although  that  homologue,  per  se,  will  give  no  colour  whatever.  Thus, 
for  example,  toluidine,  C7  H^  N,  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents, 
does  not  produce  colour ;  let  it  be  mixed  with  aniline,  and  the  dye  is 
immediately  developed. 

The  tintorial  power  of  the  salts  of  magenta  is  something  marvel- 
lous. No  dye  that  I  have  examined,  whether  from  the  animal, 
mineral,  or  vegetable  world,  can  bear  comparison  for  one  moment  with 
this  crimson  colour  obtained  from  aniline.  One  grain  in  a  million 
times  its  weight  of  water  gives  a  pure  red,  in  ten  millions  a  rose  pink, 
in  twenty  millions  a  decided  blush,  and  even  in  fifty  millions,  with  a 
white  screen  behind  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  an  evident  glow. 
Magenta  has  been  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  who 
gives  us  the  following  formula — 

Although  the  salts  of  magenta  are  possessed  of  such  wonderful 
colouring  capacity,  the  base  itself  is  colourless ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  union  of  base  and  acid  for  the  formation  of  a  salt  does  not 
appear  to  take  place  in  dilute  solutions  in  the  cold,  at  any  rate  not  im- 
mediately. In  these  two  vessels,  one  containing  hot  and  the  other  cold 
water,  an  equal  quantity  of  magenta  base  is  added,  and  also  an  equal 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  hot  liquid  colour  is  instan- 
taneously developed  ;  in  the  cold  solution  the  liquid  remains  colourless. 
If  now  hot  water  be  introduced  to  raise  the  temperature,  you  will 
observe  at  once  the  characteristic  rose  tint.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  that  having  free  acid  in  a  solution  of  base  without  production 
of  colour,  it  is  possible  to  have  free  alkali  in  a  coloured  solution  of  a 
salt  of  the  base  without  depriving  it  of  it^  tint.  Such  is  the  case.  If 
to  a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  magenta,  for  example,  caustic  soda  is 
added,  the  colour  is  immediately  discharged,  but  in  a  cold  solution  the 
colour  remains  for  a  long  time  unchanged. 
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Dr.  Hofmann  discovered,  about  a  year  ago,  that  when  magenta,  or  as 
it  is  termed  in  chemical  language,  rosaniline,  is  heated  with  iodide  of 
ethyl,  a  change  is  effected,  and  a  substitution  product  formed,  which 
was  termed  ethyl-rosauiline.  The  salts  of  this  new  base,  unlike 
magenta,  dissolve  with  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  are  capable  of 
affording  most  remarkable  manifestations.  The  dark  violet  liquid,  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  colourless ;  on  adding  ammonia 
the  original  purple  is  restored.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  small 
quantities,  the  liquid  changes  to  blue ;  if  in  larger  quantities,  to  a  bril- 
liant green.  When  this  green  solution  is  thrown  into  water,  so  as  to 
dilute  the  acid,  the  original  violet  returns. 

When  aniline  is  heated  with  salts  of  magenta,  purple  and  blue 
colours  are  produced,  all  of  which  are  now  extensively  employed  in 
commerce,  and  afford  tints  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  The  blue 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is 
capable  of  dyeing  both  silk  and  wool  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Mr.  Nicholson  patented  a  method  a  few  years  ago  for  obtaining  a 
beautiful  blue  dye,  soluble  in  water,  which  consisted  in  heating  the 
phenyl  blue  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  a  drop  of  the  semi-liquid 
thrown  into  water  was  found  to  be  entirely  dissolved.  This  compound, 
however,  although  very  applicable  for  silks,  refuses  to  impart  its  colour 
to  wool,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  immersing  two  white  tassels  in 
the  liquid — the  silk  is  immediately  dyed,  while  the  wool  remains  un- 
changed. The  effect  is  still  more  striking  upon  cotton.  We  have  here 
the  letters  R.  I.  (the  initials  of  the  Royal  Institution)  worked  in  silk 
upon  a  cotton  ground  :  after  dipping  it  for  a  few  moments  in  this  bath 
the  letters  will  become  blue,  and  the  cotton  continue  white. 

Aniline  green,  which  has  lately  become  so  popular,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  aldehyde  and  some  other  deoxidizing  agents  upon  rosa- 
niline. This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  colours  yet  discovered,  but 
has  not  been  (as  far  as  its  chemical  nature  is  concerned)  satisfactorily 
investigated.  To  judge  of  its  purity  of  tint,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  commercial  greens,  prepared  by  various  mixtures  of  yellow 
and  blue,  with  the  dye  in  question,  to  observe  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  latter. 

Aniline  brown  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  aniline 
upon  either  magenta  or  violet,  at  a  high  temperature.  Great  destruction 
of  colour  doubtless  takes  place,  but  the  brown  produced  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  compound,  however,  is  not  definite,  nor  can  it  be 
classed  among  the  true  chemical  products  derived  either  from  aniline 
or  rosaniline. 

It  has  been  observed  that  magenta  base  is  colourless :  this  may  be 
said,  probably,  of  the  bases  of  most  of  the  colours  before  you.  On  this 
white  board  I  have  traced  the  letters  composing  the  word  "Aniline" 
in  seven  colourless  bases  derived  from  that  compound.  A,  in  ethyl* 
rosaniline ;  N,  in  phenyl- violet,  approaching  indigo  in  colour ;  I,  in 
phenyl-blue ;  L,  in  aniline  green ;  I,  in  azo-phenylamine ;  N,  in 
chrysaniline;  and  E,  in  rosaniline.     On  converting  these  bases  into 
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salts,  which  is  easily  effected  by  sprinkling  them  with  acetic  acid  and 
spirit,  the  seven  letters  should  be  visible  in  the  seven  colours  of  the 
rainbow — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

I  will  now  throw  a  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  upon  the  specimens 
of  silk  on  the  screen,  and  it  will  be  observed  how  much  their  brilliancy 
is  increased  under  the  influence  of  that  pure  and  beautiful  light.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  kind  friends,  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson, 
for  the  various  splendid  specimens  of  dye  and  other  aniline  products, 
and  to  Messrs.  Hands,  Son,  and  Co.,  Coventry,  the  eminent  silk  dyers, 
for  the  array  of  silks  so  kindly  furnished  me  for  the  illustration  of  my 
discourse. 

[F.  F.] 


WEKKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  19,  1865. 

Sir  Henry   Hoi-land,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    President, 
in  the  Chair. 

William  Huggins,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 

On  tJie  Physical  and  Chemical  CtmstittUion  of  the  Fixed  Stars  and 

NebuUe. 

The  speaker  commenced  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  stand  to  man.  It  is 
alone  from  these  lights  shining  upon  us  from  distant  space  that  we  can 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  which  are  without 
the  earth.  The  experimentalist  who  seeks  to  bring  to  light  the  truths 
which  lie  hidden  beneath  terrestrial  phenomena,  can  subject  the  ob- 
jects of  his  research  to  each  other's  influence  and  to  the  various  forms 
of  force ;  but  the  astronomer  is  left  to  the  indications  aflbrded  by  the 
sense  of  sight  alone,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  heavens.  The  dis- 
tances, magnitudes,  and  relative  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
have  been  obtained  with  great  exactness,  but  in  an  important  respect 
our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  at  fault.  Until  quite  re- 
cently we  possessed  no  knowledge  from  observation  of  the  structure 
and  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  flxed  stars,  and  the  nebulsB. 
Fortunately,  for  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  the  cause  of  failure 
lay  not  in  that  the  light  of  these  bodies  is  wanting  in  suflScient  indica- 
tions of  their  nature,  but  in  that  the  unaided  eye  has  no  power  to  per- 
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ceive  the  indications  by  which  the  light  of  each  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
is  specially  distinguished. 

Newton  opened  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  these  unperceived 
qualities  of  light  He  was  the  first  to  show  that  by  the  refractive 
power  of  a  prism  of  glass,  the  component  rays  of  a  beam  of  light  could 
be  separated  and  presented  to  the  eye  as  a  band  of  blending  colours. 
Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  discovered  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
of  solar  light  are  not  continuous,  but  are  interrupted  by  transverse 
linear  spaces  where  the  light  is  wanting.  In  these  lines  of  darkness  of 
the  solar  and  stellar  spectra,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sun  and  stars 
stands  written  in  cipher,  but  for  half  a  century  the  lines  of  Fraunhofer 
remained  uninterpreted. 

In  1869  Kirchhoff  announced  the  law  by  which  these  dark  lines 
can  be  deciphered.  He  immediately  applied  his  method  of  interpreta- 
tion to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  discovered  in  that  body  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  earth. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  on  this  occasion  to 
bring  before  the  members  of  the  Institution  the  results  of  the  extension 
of  this  method  of  analysis  by  the  prism  to  the  heavenly  bodies  other 
than  the  sun.  These  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  his  observa- 
tory during  the  last  three  years  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  observations,  viz,  those  on  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed 
stars,  he  has  had  the  great  pleasure  of  working  conjointly  with  his  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller. 

The  speaker  then  referred  briefly  to  the  principles  of  spectrum 
analysis,  upon  which  their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  observed 
in  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  based,  stating  that  spectra 
may  be  arranged  under  three  orders,  viz. : — 

1.  A  continuous  spectrum  unbroken  by  bright  or  dark  lines ^  which 
indicates  that  the  light  has  not  undergone  any  modification  on  its  way 
to  us.  Also  that  its  source  is  an  opaque  body,  almost  certainly  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  state.  Such  a  spectrum  gives  no  information  of  tlie 
chemical  nature  of  the  substance  from  which  the  light  emanates. 

2.  A  spectrum  of  bright  lines  separated  by  dark  spaces ;  this  in- 
forms us  that  the  source  of  the  light  is  matter  in  the  gaseous  state.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  bright  lines  of  such  a  spectrum  with  the  lines  of 
terrestrial  flames  we  may  discover  whether  any  of  these  terrestrial 
substances  exist  in  the  distant  and  unknown  source  of  light.  The 
spectra  of  many  of  the  nebulsB  are  of  this  order. 

3.  A  continuous  spectrum  interrupted  by  dark  lines ;  this  shows 
that  the  light  has  passed  through  vapours  which  have  deprived  it  of 
certain  refrangibilities  by  a  power  of  selective  absorption. 

Since  Kirchhoff  has  shown  that  these  dark  lines  agree  exactly  in 
position  with  the  bright  lines  which  the  vapours  would  emit  if  in  a 
luminous  state,  a  comparison  of  these  dark  lines  with  the  bright  lines  of 
terrestrial  vapours  will  indicate  whether  any  of  these  are  present  in  the 
vapours '  through   which   the  light  has  passed.     Tiie  s|)ectra  of  the 
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fixed  stars  are  of  this  order.  In  the  case  of  these  H>odies,  the  vapours 
that  produce  the  dark  lines  immediately  surround  them,  and  are  those 
of  the  substances  of  their  surfaces.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the 
stellar  atmospheres  will  correspond,  at  least  in  part,  with  that  of  the 
stars  themselves. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  special  form  of  apparatus  by 
which  he  and  Prof.  Miller  have  compared  the  spectra  of  the  stars 
by  a  method  of  simultaneotcs  observation,  with  the  spectra  of  many  of 
the  terrestrial  elements.* 

This  apparatus  is  adapted  to  the  eye-end  of  an  achromatic  telescope 
of  eight  inches  aperture.  The  telescope  is  mounted  equatorially,  and 
follows  the  star  to  which  it  is  directed  by  means  of  an  accurately  ad- 
justed clock-motion. 

The  point  of  light  which  a  star  forms  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass  is  lengthened  in  one  direction  only  by  a  cylindrical  lens.  The 
short  line  of  light  falls  upon  a  narrow  slit,  and  the  diverging  rays  are 
rendered  parallel  by  an  achromatic  lens.  They  are  then  refracted  by 
two  prisms  of  dense  flint  glass  of  60°.  The  spectrum  is  viewed  with 
a  small  achromatic  telescope  which  is  carried  by  a  micrometer 
screw.  By  means  of  this  the  observer  can  measure  with  great  pre- 
cision the  position  of  the  stellar  lines  relatively  to  those  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

The  spectra  for  comparison  were  obtained  from  the  spark  of  an  in- 
duction coil  taken  between  electrodes  of  various  metals.  Sometimes  a 
wire  of  platinum  surrounded  with  cotton  and  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  the  substance  required  was  employed.  The  light  from  the  spark  is 
reflected  by  a  small  movable  mirror  upon  a  reflecting  prism  covering 
one  half  of  the  slit.  By  this  arrangement  the  spectrum  of  the  star  and 
the  spectrum  of  the  metal  compared  with  it,  are  seen  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  coincidence  or  the  relative  position  of  a  dark  line  in  the  stellar 
spectrum  with  a  bright  line  in  the  metallic  spectrum  can  be  determined 
with  very  great  precision.  These  comparisons  are  observations  of 
great  delicacy,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  made  on  the  finest  nights  only. 

Results  of  the  Observations  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 

Moon. — Limited  portions  of  the  moon's  surface  were  examined 
under  varied  conditions  of  illumination.  As  yet  no  strongly  marked 
modification  of  the  solar  light  has  been  detected,  which  would  indicate 
a  lunar  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent.     The  mode  of  disappear- 


*  It  is  upon  this  method  of  direct  comparison  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
results  which  they  have  obtained  chiefly  depends.  In  this  respect  too,  their  ob- 
servations stand  alone.  In  1815  Fraunhofer  recognized  several  of  the  solar  lines 
in  the  spectra  of  the  Moon,  Venus.  Mars,  and  four  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  1862 
Donati  published  diagrams  of  three  or  four  lines  in  fifteen  stars.  Recently  Secchi, 
Rutherfurd,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  have  given  diagrams  of  the  positions, 
obtained  by  measurement  only,  of  a  few  strong  lines  in  several  stars. 
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ance  of  the  spectrum  of  a  star  when  occulted  by  the  moon,  b  negative 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  about  the  moon. 

Jupiter. — Several  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  Jupiter  indicate  a 
powerful  absorption  by  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet.  These  were 
compared  with  the  lines  of  our  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  of  this 
planet  contains  some  of  the  gases  or  vapours  present  in  our  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  is  not  identical  with  it  in  constitution. 

Saturn. — The  observations  of  this  planet  are  less  certain  because 
of  the  feebleness  of  its  light.  Some  of  the  lines  produced  by  its  at- 
mosphere appear  to  be  identical  with  those  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
Jupiter. 

Mars. — The  lines  characterizing  the  atmospheres  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  are  not  present  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars.  Groups  of  lines  ap- 
pear in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  these  by  causing  the 
predominance  of  the  red  rays,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  which 
distinguishes  the  light  of  this  planet. 

Vends. — All  the  stronger  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  were  seen  in 
the  brilliant  light  of  Venus,  but  no  additional  lines  indicating  an  ab- 
sorptive action  of  the  planet's  atmosphere. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  planets  the  solar  light  is  probably  re- 
flected not  from  the  planetary  surface,  but  from  clouds  at  some  eleva- 
tion above  it ;  under  such  circumstances  the  light  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  lower  and  denser  portions  of 
the  planet's  atmosphere,  which  are  precisely  those  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  are  most  efifectual  in  producing  the  so-called  atmospheric  lines. 

Results  of  the  Observations  on  the  Fixed  Stars. 

Since  these  bodies  are  self-luminous,  we  may  hope  to  gain  by  pris- 
matic analysis  more  information  of  their  nature,  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  of  the  planets  which  all  shine  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light. 

What  are  the  stars  ?  £ndeavour  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes 
to  approach  them,  still  they  assume  no  apparent  size  ;  they  remain  under 
the  highest  magnifying  powers  what  they  appear  to  the  unaided  eye, 
diskless,  brilliant  points. 

Until  quite  recently,  our  knowledge  of  the  stars  might  be  summed 
up  thus :  —  that  they  shine ;  that  they  are  immensely  distant ;  that  the 
motions  of  some  of  them  show  them  to  be  composed  of  matter  endowed 
with  a  power  of  mutual  attraction. 

Photographs  of  drawings  of  the  spectra  of  several  stars  were 
projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  electric  lamp.  In  these  were 
seen  the  coincidences  and  relative  positions  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  stars 
with  the  bright  lines  of  the  elements  which  had  been  compared  with 
them. 

The  results  on  the  light  of  the  stars.  Aldebaran  and  a  Orionis 
{Betdgeux)  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Elements  compared  with 

AlJ>£BARAN. 

Coincident. 


1.  Hydrogen  with 

2.  Sodium        „ 
S.  Magnesium  „ 

4.  Calcium       „ 

5.  Iron  „ 

6.  Bismuth      y, 

7.  Tellurium    ,, 

8.  Antimony    „ 

9.  Mercury      „ 


lines  C  and  F 
double  line  D 
triple  line  h 
four  lines 
four  lines  and  E 
four  lines 
four  linea 
three  lines 
four  lines 


Elements  compared  with  a,  Orionis 

(Betelgeux). 

Coincident. 

1.  Sodium  with  double  line  D 

2.  Magnesium  „  triple  line  6 

3.  Calcium       „  four  lines 

4.  Iron  „  three  lines  and  E 

5.  Bismuth       „  four  lines 

6.  Thallium? 


Not  Coincident. 


Nitrogen 

Cobalt 

Tin 

Lead 

Cadmium 

Barium 

Lithium 


three  lines 
two  lines 
fiye  lines 
two  lines 
three  lines 
two  lines 
one  line 


Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Tin 

Lead 

Gold? 

Cadmium 

Silver 

Mercury 

Barium 

lithium 


Not  Coincident. 

CaodF 
three  lines 
five  lines 
two  lines 


three  lines 
two  lines 
four  lines 
two  lines 
one  line 


70  lines  measured. 


80  lines  measured. 


The  70  or  80  lines  measured  represent  some  of  the  stronger  only  of 
the  numerous  lines  which  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  these  stars.  Some 
of  these  are  probably  due  to  the  vapours  of  other  terrestrial  elements 
which  have  not  been  compared  with  these  stars.  It  would  be  assumption 
to  suppose  that  the  65  so-called  elements  constitute  in  its  entirety  the 
primary  material  of  the  universe.  Doubtless  iu  the  spectra  of  the  stars 
the  chemist  is  introduced  to  many  new  elements — would  that  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  recognize  and  to  isolate  them  I 

It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  the  lines  of  hydrogen  correspond- 
ing with  C  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  wanting  in  the  spectra  of  a, 
Orionis  and  fi  Pegasi,  and  in  these  two  stars  only,  out  of  more  than 
fifty  stars  examined, 

fi  Pegasi  contains  sodium,  magnesium,  perhaps  barium. 

Sirius  „  sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  hydrogen, 

a  Lyrse  (Vega)  sodium  magnesium,  iron. 

Pollux         „  sodium,  magnesium,  iron.* 

No  stars  sufficiently  bright  to  give  a  spectrum  have  been  observed  to 
be  without  lines.  Star  differs  from  star  alone  in  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  fine  lines  by  which  their  spectra  are  crossed. 

*  The  spectra  of  the  following  stars  haye  also  been  examined :— Castor ;  c,  (, 
and  i|  Urse  Majoris ;  a  and  c  Pegasi ;  a,  fi,y  Andromeds ;  Ri^el,  i}  Orionis ;  a 
Trian^uli ;  y  and  c  Cygni ;  a,  /3,  7,  e,  and  i|  Cassiopeise  ;  7  Geminorum ;  fi  Canis 
Minons ;  /3  Canis  Afajoris ;  Spica,  7,  8,  and  c  Virginis ;  a  Aquils  -,  Cor  Caroli ; 
6  Anrigs ;  Regulus,  JS,  y,  8,  c,  C»  t^d  t|  Leonis. 
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The  dark  lines  of  absorption  are  strongest  in  the  spectra  of  stars, 
the  light  of  which  is  tinted  with  yellow  or  red.  In  white  stars  the  lines, 
though  equally  numerous,  are  very  fine  and  faint,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lines  of  hydrogen  which  are  relatively  very  strong.  This  suggests 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  investing  atmospheres  of  white  stars ;  a 
modification  depending  possibly  upon  their  high  temperature. 

A  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  stars  which  differ  in  the  colour  of 
their  light  suggested  the  opinion  that  the  colours  of  the  stars  have  their 
origin  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  their  atmospheres. 

Since  the  source  of  the  light  of  the  stars  is  intensely  heated  solid 
(possibly  liquid^  matter,  the  light  at  the  time  of  emission  would  be 
white  alike  in  ail  the  stars. 

The  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  lines  of  absorption  are 
most  closely  grouped,  would  be  subdued  in  power  relatively  to  the 
other  colours,  which  would  then  predominate  in  the  light  of  the  star. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  different  arrangements  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  the  orange  and  blue  components  of  the  double  star  fi  Cygni. 

From  the  additional  knowledge  which  these  spectrum  observations 
give  us,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  in  plan  of  structure  the  stars 
closely  resemble  the  sun.  The  source  of  their  light  is  probably  solid 
matter,*  in  a  highly  incandescent  state.  Around  this  photosphere, 
there  exists  an  atmosphere  of  vapours  of  such  of  the  elements  of  the 
stars  as  are  volatile  at  their  high  temperature. 

A  community  of  matter  appears  to  exist  throughout  the  visible 
universe,  for  the  stars  contain  many  of  the  elements  which  exist  in  the 
sun  and  earth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  elements  most  widely  diffused  through 
the  host  of  stars  are  some  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  the 
living  organisms  of  our  globe,  including  hydrogen,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  iron.  May  it  not  be  that,  at  least,  the  brighter  stars  are 
like  our  sun,  the  upholding  and  energizing  centres  of  systems  of 
worlds,  adapted  to  be  the  abode  of  living  beings  ? 

ResuUt  of  the  Observations  on  the  NebuUe. 

Besides  the  stars,  the  heavens  are  mottled  over  with  feebly  shining 
cloudlike  patches  and  spots,  often  presenting  strange  and  fantastic 
forms.  Between  5000  and  6000  of  these  so-called  NehuUe  are 
known.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  strange  objects  ?  Dense  swarms 
of  suns  melted  into  one  mass  by  their  enormous  distance  ?  Chaotic 
\  of  the  primordial  material  of  the  universe  ?    The  telescope  alone 


*  The  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots  appear  to  show  that  the  solid  matter  of 
the  sun's  photosphere  exists  in  a  finely-diyided  state,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
carbon  in  an  ordinaiy  gas-flame,  or  to  the  cloud  of  phosphoric  acid  when  phoft- 
phoms  is  bnmt  in  oxygen.  The  sun's  surface  consists  of  this  matter  separated  into 
masses,  which  are  neither  uniform  in  size  nor  regular  in  form ;  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  clouds. 
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would  fail  to  give  answers  to  these  questions,  and  the  analysis  by  the 
prism  of  objects  so  feebly  luminous  appeared  hopeless. 

In  August  last,  the  speaker  directed  his  telescope,  armed  with  the 
spectrum  apparatus,  to  a  small  but  comparatively  bright  nebula, 
37  H.  iv.  His  surprise  was  great  to  observe,  that  in  place  of  a  band 
of  coloured  light,  such  as  the  spectrum  of  a  star  would  appear,  the 
light  of  this  object  remained  concentrated  in  three  bright,  bluish-green 
lines,  separated  by  dark  intervals.  This  order  of  spectrum  show^  the 
source  of  the  light  was  luminous  gas.  The  brightest  of  the  three  lines 
has  a  position  in  the  spectrum  about  midway  between  b  and  F.  More 
refrangible  than  this  line,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval,  a 
fainter  line  occurs.  The  third  and  faintest  line  coincides  with  F,  and 
with  a  line  of  hydrogen.  The  brightest  line  agrees  in  position  with 
the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen.  The  line  intermediate  in  re- 
frangibility  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  elements  compared 
with  it. 

The  Spectrum  of  which  indicates  The  Spectrum  of  which  is 

Gaseity.  Continuous, 

7H.  iv.  1  92  M. 

662  I  60  H.  iv. 

73  H.  iv.  (  Three  bright  31  M.    Great  Neb.  in  Andromeda. 

51  H.  iv.  (        Unes.  32  M. 

I  H.  iv.  I  55  Andromeda. 

The  great  Neb.  in  Orion)  26  H.  iv. 

18  H.  iv.  A  fourth,  faint  line  also.  15  M. 

Annular  Neb.  in   Lyra)  The  brightest  2  M. 
Dumb-bell  Nebula          /     line  only. 

A  careful  examination  of  different  portions  of  the  Dumbbell 
nebula,  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  showed  that  both  these 
nebulae  are  uniform  in  constitution  throughout,  the  light  from  one  part 
differs  from  that  of  another  in  intensity  alone. 

The  nebulae  37  H.  iv.  and  73  H.  iv.,  in  addition  to  the  bright  lines, 
give  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  ;  this  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
light  of  the  nucleus. 

These  observations  appear  to  authorize  the  following  opinions  of 
the  nature  and  structure  of  those  of  the  nebulae  which  give  a  spectrum 
of  bright  lines. 

1.  The  light  from  these  nebulae  emanates  from  intensely  heated 
matter  existing  in  the  state  of  ga>s.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
•the  great  feebleness  which  distinguishes  the  light  from  the  nebulae. 
A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  subtending  1'  would  give  a  light 
eq  ual  to  780  full  moons,  yet  many  of  the  nebulae,  though  they  subtend 
a  much  larger  angle,  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.*     Upon  the  earth, 


*  See  'Outlines  of  Astronomy,' by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  p.  616.    7th 
edition. 
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laminous  gas  emits  a  light  which  is  very  inferior  in  splendour  to  in* 
candescent  solid  matter. 

2.  If  these  enormous,  masses  of  gas  are  luminous  throughout,  the 
light  from  the  portions  of  gas  beyond  the  surface  visible  to  us^  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  extinguished  by  the  absorption  of  the  gas  through 
which  it  would  have  to  pass.  These  gaseous  nebulas  would,  therefore, 
present  to  us  Httle  more  than  a  luminous  surface.  This  consideration 
may  assist  in  explaining  the  strange  apparent  forms  of  some  of  the 
nebulse. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  two  of  the  constituents  of  these  nebulas  are 
the  elements,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  unless  the  absence  of  the  other 
lines  of  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  indicates  a  form  of  matter  more 
elementary  than  nitrogen.  The  third  gaseous  substance  is  at  present 
unrecognized. 

4.  The  uniformity  and  extreme  simplicity  of  the  spectra  of  all  these 
nebulse  oppose  the  opinion  that  this  gaseous  matter  represents  the 
^'  nebulous  fluid  "  suggested  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  out  of  which 
stars  are  elaborated  by  a  process  of  subsidence  and  condensation.  In 
such  a  primordial  fluid  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  stars  should  be  found.  If  these  existed  in  these  nebulse,  the  spectra 
of  their  light  would  be  as  crowded  with  bright  lines  as  the  stellar 
spectra  are  with  dark  lines. 

The  supposition  can  scarcely  be  entertained  that  the  three  bright 
lines  indicate  a  more  primary  and  simple  condition  of  matter ;  for  then, 
if  the  process  of  elaboration  into  stars  be  now  taking  place,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  some  of  the  nebulse,  or  in  some  parts  of  them,  a  more 
advanced  state  towards  the  formation  of  the  separate  elements  of  which 
we  now  know  the  stars  to  consist.  Such  an  advance  would  be  indicated 
by  an  increased  number  of  bright  lines.  It  is  diiBcult  to  suppose  that 
the  excessively  high  temperature  of  the  nebulae  keeps  in  check  aflinities 
by  which,  if  unrestrained,  the  formation  of  the  elements  would  take 
place;  for  in  some  of  the  nebulse  a  nucleus  exists,  which  from  its  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  its  greater  brightness,  and  apparent  separation  from 
the  surrounding  gas,  we  must  regard  as  containing  solid  or  liquid 
matter.  At  a  temperature  at  which  matter  can  become  liquid  or  solid 
(though  from  peculiar  conditions  that  temperature  may  be  a  very 
exalted  one)  we  cannot  suppose  the  formation  of  the  chemical  elements 
to  be  restrained  by  excessive  heat. 

5.  A  progressive  formation  of  some  character  is  suggested  by  the 
presence  of  more  condensed  portions,  and  in  some  nebulae,  of  a  nucleus. 
Nebulae  which  give  a  continuous  spectrum  and  yet  show  but  little 
indication  of  resolvability,  such  as  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  are  • 
not  necessarily  clusters  of  stars.  They  may  be  gaseous  nebulae,  which 
by  the  loss  of  heat  or  the  influence  of  other  forces  have  become  crowded 
with  portions  of  matter  in  a  more  condensed  and  opaque  conditjou. 

6.  If  the  observations  of  Lord  Rosse,  Professor  Bond,  and  others 
are  accepted  in  favour  of  the  partial  resolution  of  the  annular  nebula 
in  Lyra,  and  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  into  discrete  bright  points, 
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these  Debute  inast'  be  regarded  not  as  simple  masses  of  gas,  but  as 
systems  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  gaseous  masses.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  permanence  of  general  form  of  these  nebute  may  be  maintained 
by  the  motions  of  these  separate  masses  ? 

7*  The  opinion  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  nebute  from  our 
system,  since  it  has  been  founded  upon  the  supposed  extent  of  remote- 
ness at  which  stars  of  considerable  briffhtness  would  cease  to  be  sepa- 
rately visible  in  our  telescopes,  has  no  longer  any  foundation  on  which 
to  rest  in  reference  at  least  to  those  of  the  nebute  which  give  a  speo> 
trum  of  bright  lines.  It  may  te  that  some  of  these  are  not  more  dis- 
tant from  us  than  the  brighter  stars. 

8.  As  far  as  the  speaker's  observations  extend,  they  appear  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  these  nebulae  are  gaseous  systems  posse»ing 
a  structure  and  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the  universe  sitogether  distinct 
from  the  great  cosmical  masses  to  which  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars 
belong.  What  b  this  special  purpose?  Many  fiiscinating  theories 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  the  great  problems  of  the  con-* 
servation  of  the  energy  of  the  universe,  and  of  Uie  source  and  main- 
tenance of  solar  and  stellar  heat.  In  the  opinion  of  tte  speaker  science 
will  be  more  advanced  by  the  slow  and  laborious  accumulation  of  fects, 
than  by  the  easier  feat  of  throwing  off  brilliant  speculations. 

[W.H.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  26,  1865. 

Sir  Hbmby  Holiand,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Henky  Bbnce  Join»,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Sec.  R.I. 
On  the  Chemical  Circulation  in  the  Body^ 

All  our  knowledge  usually  passes  through  three  stages  as  it  advances 
to  perfection.  First,  a  stage  in  which  we  think  we.  know  everything ; 
then  a  stage  in  which  we  find  we  know  nothing ;  and,  finally,  a  stage 
in  which  we  rapidly  obtain  those  dear  and  connected  ideas  in  which 
all  sound  knowledge  consists. 

As  regards  the  absorbent  system  of  animals  and  the  mode  of  action 

of  remedies,  we  have  long  been  in  the  first  or  second  stage,  and  this 

evening  I  hope  to  show  you  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  in 

regard  to  these  subjects  we  are  about  to  enter  on  the  third  stage ;  for 

VoL-lV.    (No.  42.)  ^*         • 
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that,  tn  addition  to  the  circulation  of  'the  blood,  there  is  the  dawn  of 
another  or  chemical  circulation,,  dependent  in  part  on  the  mechanical 
circulation,  but  carried  on  mostly  by  diffusion  from  the  blood  into  the 
textures,  and  from  the  textures  into  the  absorbents,  which  thus  become 
necessary  agents  for  performing  those  actions  of  oxidation  and  nutrition 
on  which,  in  great  part,  animal  life  depends. 

Mr.  Huggins,  in  his  discourse  last  week,  showed  ns  how  the  spec- 
trum-analysis can  determine  the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical 
constitution  even  of  substances  outside  those  circulating  bodies  that 
eonstitute  our  solar  system.  And  as  the  nebulsB  and  fixed  stars  are 
beginning  to  be  analyzed,  so  in  the  microcosm  of  our  own  bodies  sub» 
stances  that  are  outside  the  circulating  system  of  the  blood  can  (by  the 
peculiar  li^t  they  give  when  burnt)  be  analyzed  with  such  delicacy 
that  elements  can  now  be  therein  discovered  which  all  other  modes  of 
mnalysis  would  entirely  overlook. 

The  human  body,  in  this  discourse,  may  be  r^arded  as  consisting 
of  four  parts — a  funnel,  a  circle,  an  envelope,  and  a  drain. 

The  laws  of  diffusion  modified  by  pressure  determine  the  passage 
of  all  substances  from  the  funnel  into  the  circulation^  from  the  circle 
into  the  envelope,  and  from  the  envelope  or  circle  to  the  drains.  To 
Mr.  Graham  we  owe  the.  investigation  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  .of 
gases  and  liquids ;  and  the  division  of  substances  into  crystalloids 
and  colloids.  One  or  two  experiments,  and  for  them  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Ansell  and  to  Mr.  Graham*  will  make  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  more  clear  to  you.  Inside  and  outside  this  porous  cell  there  is 
at  present  atmospheric  air.  There  is  no  passage  of  the  outer  air  into 
the  inside  of  the  cell,  nor  of  the  inside  air  to  the  outside  of  the  cell ; 
but  if  hydrogen  is  put  outside,  being  lighter  than  common  air,  it 
rapidly  passes  into  the  inside  of  the  cell,  whilst  the  heavier  air  inside 
more  slowly  passes  out ;  and  thus  pressure  is  produced  inside  the  cell, 
and  the  index  shows  how  much  pressure  exists.  So  also  with  this 
india-rubber  ball.  When  the  gases  inside  and  out  difier,  the  lighter 
gas  will  pass  rapidly  in,  and  such  an  alteration  of  form  will  occur  that 
a  spring  will  be  liberated  and  this  bell  will  say  that  light  gas  has 
passed  Uirough  the  india-rubber  ball.  Mr.  Ansell  has  invented  this 
test  for  the  explosive  gas  in  coal  mines,  that  it  may  ring  its  own  alarm. 
In  these  beautiful  illustrations  of  Mr.  Anderson's  the  same  excess 
of  diffusion  of  the  lighter  over  the  heavier  gas  is  shown  more  slowly. 
Originally  over  both  jars  the  india-rubber  was  flat.  But  through  this 
concave  india-rubber  the  hydrogen  has  more  rapidly  passed  out  Uian 
the  air  has  passed  in ;  and  through  the  convex  rubber  the  hydrogen  Haa 
more  rapidly  passed  in  than  the  atmospheric  air  has  pawed  out. 

So  with  these  liquids,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Graham* 
Here  is  a  very  diffusible  crystalloid  substance,  acetate  of  rosaniline*: 
er  magenta ;  and  in  this  other  vessel  there  is  a  much  less  diffusible 
or  colloid  substance,  cochineal.  In  half  an  hour  the  crystalloid  will, 
pass  through  the  membrane,  wliilat  the  colloid  will  show  no  signs  of 
passage.  
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Here  is  another  semisolid  contrfeist.  In  the  one  jiar  there  is  bi- 
chromate of  potash  in  gelatine  above,  with  pure  gelatine  below;  and  in 
the  other  cochineal  in  gelatine  above  and  pure  gelatine  below :  the 
bichromate  diffuses  whilst  the  cochineal  is  unmoved. 

The  same  laws  of  diffusion  modified  by  pressure  determine  in  the 
body  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  funnel  into  the  circulatioif, 
from  the  cireulation  into  the  tissues  or  ducts,  and  from  the  tissues  back 
through  the  absorbents  to  the  circulation. 

The.  circidation  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  curled 
round  on  itself,  but  rather  as  a  series  ef  circles  formed  by  each  terminal 
branch-twig  joining  a  terminal  twig  of  the'  root.  The  enormous  num- 
ber of  these  terminal  circles  may  be  seen  in  any  injected  preparation  of 
any  part  of  the  body.  The  whole  substance  seems  to  consist  of  these 
vessels  alone.  The  walls  of  these  vessels  are  of  the  finest  membrane, 
through  which  difiusion  takes  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  into  the 
tissues  beyond  the  circulation.  These  tissues  constitute  the  diflferent 
organs  of  the  body,  nerves,  muscles,  glands,  ligaments,  bones,  &c. 
Each  particle  of  each  nerve,  muscle,  or  gland,  is  encompassed  by 
blood*vessGls  on  which  its  growth  and  its  action  depend ;  but  there  are 
some  few  spots  in  the  body  where  blood-vessels  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  function  of  the  part.  These  parts  may  be  called  the  fixed  stars  of 
our  microcosm,  they  seem  outside  the  circulating  system  which  binds 
together  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  most  numerous  of  these  fixed  stars  ate  the  cartilages  of  the 
joints ;  and  at  a  far  greater  distance  may  be  placed  the  most  remarkable 
twin  stars  of  our  body,  the  crystalline  lenses,  which,  without  any  cir- 
culation of  their  own,  are  separated  from  all  circulation  by  an  aqueous 
and  glassy  fluid;  which  themselves  also  have  no  circulation.  The 
lenses  then  might  well  be  thought  to  be  altogether  free  from  all  the 
multitude  of  disturbing  substances  that  enter  through  the  funnel  into 
the  circulation  of  man.  By  this  model,  perhaps,  you  will  best  realize 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  lenses,  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joints, 
thus  constitute  the  parts  of  the  envelope  most  distant  from  the  vessels, 
whilst  the  proper  tissues  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  constitute 
the  parts  of  the  envelope  most  immediately  touching  the  circulation. 
The  absorbent  system  and  the  ducts  of  glands  constitute  the  drains 
by  which  substances  that  have  passed  out  of  the  circle  into  the  envelope 
are  taken  up  into  the  circulation  again  or  pass  out  of  the  body. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  bile  would  diffuse  into  every  texture  ; 
that  madder  would  diffuse  into  the  bones  and  into  the  foetus,  and  urate 
of  soda  into  the  joints ;  carbazotic  or  picric  acid  into  the  skiu ;  mer- 
cury into  the  gums ;  lead  into  the  gums  and  muscles,  and  silver  into  the 
skin ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  multitudes  of  substances  would 
run  through  the  funnel  into  the  circulation  and  out  through  the  envelope 
into  some  of  the  drains.  Ether,  asparagus,  turpentine,  and  many 
other  such  substances  require  no  mention  here. 

2il2 
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It  oocarred  to  me  that  both  in  animals  and  in  pknts*  the  spectrum- 
'analysis  ought  to  detennine  with  certainty  where  diffusing  substancen 
go  to ;  how  long  they  are  in  going  oat  of  Uie  circle  into  the  envelope  ; 
how  long  they  stay  in  the  envelope, « and  how  quickly  they  cease  to 
appear  in  the  drain ;  and  with  Dr.  Dupr^'s  help  a  long  investigation 
into  the  rate  of  passage  of  crystalloids  into  and  out  of  the  textures 
of  the  body  was  undertaken.  The  delicacy  of  the  spectrum-analysis  may 
be  seen  in  this  table : — 


Chlorate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lithia 
Chloride  of  strontiain  • 
Chloride  of  barium      • 
Chlorate  of  iK>taaB        • 
Chk>ride  of  lithfaia 
Chloride  of  mbidiom  • 
Chloride  of  aBsinm     . 


•rfr  millionth  of  a  grain. 

i 

1 

1 

^  thonaandth  of  a  grain. 
•^  millionth  of  a  grain. 
-^  thousandth  of  a  grain. 


Soda  exists  everywhere,  and  in  everything  we  eat  and  drink,  so 
there  was  no  use  in  looking  for  soda  in  the  circulation  and  envelope, 
for  it  was  sure  to  be  there. 

Lithia  exists  in  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  according  to 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow  or  live.  Here  is  a  table  of  substances 
which  we  examined  for  lithia : — 


In  potatoes— seldom  foond 
apples —sometimes 
bread — ^traces 
cabbage--di8tinctly 
Bhine  wines— always 
French  wme»— distinctly 
Sherry-— distinctly 
Port— distinctly 

It  had  already  been  found- 


In  tea— slight  traces 
coffee— slight  traces 
ale— slight  traces 
porter — slight  traces 
mutton— none 
beef— none 
milk— none. 


In  sea  water 
kelp 

spnog  water  sometimes 
ashes  of  wood  grown  in  the  Odenwald 
Rttsnan  and  ouer  potashes 
tobacco 

vine  leaves  and  crapes 

ashes  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  in  the  Palatinate 
milk  of  animals  eating  the  produce 
ash  of  human  blood  and  muscle 
meteoric  stones 
all  the  drinkiiig  waters  of  London. 

The  spectrum  of  lithium  is  very  characteristic  and  very  perceptible, 
and  some  approximation  to  a  quantitative  determination  may  be  arrived 

*  Cress  sown  on  paper,  when  one  inch  lugh  had  the  paper  moistened  with 
water  containing  a  little  chloride  of  lithium,  in  ten  minutes  and  twelve  minutes 
the  lithium  was  detected  in  the  leaves. 
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at  by  observing  the  amount  of  substance  that  requires  to  be  burnt  to 
obtain  the  reaction,  and  by  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  for  the 
removal  of  interfering  substances  previous  to  the  combustion.  Thus 
three  degrees  may  readily  be  observed.  The  highest  amount  of  lithia 
is  present  when  each  particle  of  the  substance  when  introduced  into  the 
flame  gives  the  lithia  reaction ;  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lithia  is 
present  when  the  whole  of  a  lens  or  of  an  organ  must  be  extracted 
with  water  to  remove  the  lithia  previous  to  the  combustion  ;  and  the 
smallest  trace  is  present  when  the  substance  has  to  be  incinerated,  the 
ash  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  driven  off,  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated  and  the 
dry  residue  tested.  These  three  quantities  may  be  designated  as  the 
slightest  trace,  a  trace,  and  plenty. 

As  soon  as  experiments  on  man  and  animals  showed  that  the 
infinitesimal  quantities  taken  in  with  the  food  were  rarely  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  envelope,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  how 
quickly  the  lithium  diffused  from  the  funnel  into  the  blood  circulation, 
and  from  the  circulation  into  the  envelope,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  found 
in  those  distant  parts  of  the  envelope  where  no  circulation  existed,  and 
especially  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  following  table  ffives  the  experiments  made  when  lithia  in 
small  quantity  was  poured  into  the  funnel  on  the  rate  of  its  passage 
not  only  into  the  circulation,  but  out  of  the  circulation  into  the 
envelope  of  a  guinea-pig. 

The  rate  at  which  chloride  of  lithium  passes  into  the  textures 
though  the  stomach: 

plenty  fbuid  0V€Tj  where, 
everywhere  except  in  the  lens. 

M  traces  in  the  lens. 

„  oater  part  of  the  lens. 

tf  »f 

M  except  in  the  lens. 

M  and  tfaroughoat  the  lens. 


„  except  in  the  lens. 

It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  three  grains  of  chloride  of 
lithium  ffiven  on  an  empty  stomach,  may  diffuse  into  the  cartilage  of 
the  hip-joint  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  very  young  and  very  small  pigs,  the  same  quantity  of 
Fithium  may  in  80  or  82  minutes  be  found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  but 
in  an  old  pig  in  this  time  the  lithium  will  have  got  no  farther 
than  the  humours  of  the  eye.  If  the  stomach  was  empty  when  the 
chloride  of  lithium  was  taken,  in  one  hour  the  lithium  may  be  very 
evident  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lens  and  very  faintly  in  the  inner  part  $ 


14  grain 

in    8  days 

a    n 

15  minutes 

n 

SO     „ 

n 

80     „ 

»f 

80     „ 

n 

60     „ 

f» 

60      „ 

ft 

in   Sf  hours 

n 

4     „ 

V9 

8     „ 

9» 

24      « 

n 

S6      ,. 

tf 

H   n 
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but  if  the  stomach  be  full  of  food  the  lithium  does  aot  in  an  hoar 
t'each  the  lens.  Even  in  two  hours  and  a  half  the  Hthium  may  be 
more  marked  in  the  outer  than  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lens.  Id  four 
hours  the  lithium  will  be  in  every  part  of  the  lens,  but  it  will  still  be 
more  evident  in  the  humours  than  in  the  lens.  Even  in  eight  hours 
the  centre  of  the  lens  may  show  less  than  the  outer  part.  The  lithium 
will  be  found  in  as  great  quantity  in  the  centre  of  the  lens  as  in  the 
(/utside  after  twenty-six  hours. 

When  instead  of  being  put  in  by  the  funnel,  the  lithia  was  injected 
into  the  skin  :  three  grains  of  chloride  of  lithium  in  24  minutes 
showed  the  lithium  in  the  lens  and  in  every  texture ;  in  10  minutea 
slightly  in  the  lens  but  plenty  everywhere  else ;  in  4  minutes  no  lithiuia 
was  in  the  lens  but  plenty  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  and  in  the 
bile ;  one  and  a  half  grain  in  five  minutes  showed  no  lithium  in  the 
lens  but  plenty  in  the  aqueous  humour  and  in  the  bile. 

Having  thus  shown  that  lithium  will  pass  everywhere  Into  the 
textures  in  between  4  and  15  minutes,  when  injected  into  the  circulation , 
and  between  15  minutes  and  26  hours  when  taken  in  by  the  fbnnel, 
some  experiments  were  made  to  determine  aAer  how  many  days  the 
lithium  ceased  to  be  detected  in  the  envelope  af^er  it  had  been  taken. 
Usually  three  pigs  were  taken :  to  one  no  lithium  was  given,  the  second 
was  killed  in  a  few  hours  after  a  dose  of  lithium^  and  the  third  waa 
given  the  same  dose  and  killed  after  many  days. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  rate  at  which  chloride  of  lithium 
passes  out  of  the  textures  : — 

9  grs.  m  6  boon  gave  plenty  everywhere.  In  6  days  gave  no  trace  in  the  aleoholic 

eztraet  of  the  kidneys, 
lifers,  of! 


u  —  n  $f  4  days  gave  none  in  the  lens. 

1  gr.  in  5)  hoars  showed  partly  in  the  lens.  „   3  days  gave  fiunt  traces  .in  the  lens. 

It  follows  from  these  and  other  experiments  that  twice  in  six  days 
and  once  in  four  days  two  grains  of  chloride  of  lithium,  which  in  six 
hours  gave  lithium  everywhere,  }n  six  days  ceased  to  be  detectable  in 
the  lens,  and  that  even  in  three  days  the  lithium  is  most  probably 
diminishing  in  the  lens. 

Having  thus  gained  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  time  it  takes  for  a 
small  quantity  of  lithia  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  envelope  of  an  animal, 
I  proceeded,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friends  Mr.  Bowman  and  Mr. 
Critchett,  to  trace  the  passage  of  lithium  into  that  part  of  the  envelope- 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  blood  circulation  in  man.  Lithia  water 
is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  drink,  and  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours, 
or  a  few  days  before  the  operation  for  cataract,  twenty  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lithia  dissolved  in  water  were  taken. 

No  less  than  seven  cataracts  were  previously  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  to  determine  whether  lithia  was  usually  absent,  and  in 
only  one  instance  was  the  very  faintest  trace  of  lithium  detectable. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  rate  of  passage  o^  carbonate  of 
lithia  into  and  out  of  cataracts— 

80  grauis  of  wrbopale  of  lithia  were  teken 
25    minntei  before  the  opeiBtioo— No  trace  of  lithiom  wag  found  in  the  cataraet* 

— Liihiam  in  the  waterv  extract  of  the  cataiact* 
— Llthiam  in  each  particle. 


•^Tmces  in  alcoholic  extract  of  aah. 


—In  alcohdie  extract  not  the  dightest  trace  of 

lithiam. 


7      „    5  hoars        „  „ 

7      M  »r  — -Sbghtest  trace  m  the  alcoholic  extract. 

It  follows  from  these  experiments,  that  in  the  human  body  twenhr 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia  poured  into  the  funnel  in  two  and  a'hau 
hours  will  have  partly  passed  into  every  particle  of  the  envelope  and 
beyond  the  blood  circulation  even  into  the  most  distant  parts,  and  in 
three  and  a  half  hours  it  will  be  more  distinctly  present  in  each  par- 
ticle of  the  lens. 

In  four  days  it  will  still  be  distinctly  present  in  each  particle  of  the 
lens. 

In  five  days  it  will  have  begun  most  clearly  to  pass  out  of  the  lens, 
and  in  seven  days  scarcely  the  smallest  trace  will  be  detectable  there. 
The  most  striking  experiment  was  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl  with  two 
soft  cataracts.  She  took  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  and  in 
seven  hours  one  lens  was  removed,  and  the  smallest  particle  of  the  lens 
showed  the  presence  of  lithium.  The  other  cataract  was  not  removed 
for  seven  days  after  the  first  operation  ;  then  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
lithium  could  be  found  in  the  lens. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  passage  of  lithium  out  by  a 
drain,  after  it  had  been  taken  in  by  the  funnel,  showed  nearly  the  same 
fact,  namely,  that  after  a  dose  of  twenty  grains,  the  lithium  was  not 
entirely  thrown  out  of  the  body  under  six,  seven,  or  eight  days. 

Thus,  then,  both  in  animals  and  man  the  same  law  obtains.  A 
nngle  dose  of  lithium  in  a  few  minutes  passes  through  the  circulation 
into  all  the  ducts  and  into  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  into  the 
parts  most  distant  from  the  blood-circulation.*  There  it  remains  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  took  to  get  into  the  textures,  probably  for  three 
or  four  days,  varying  with  the  quantity  taken  ;    then  it  aiminishes, 

*  When  geven   grains  of  carbonate  of  Hthia  were  given  eight  hoars  befors 
delivesy,  the  lithiam  was  detected  in  each  particle  of  the  ombilical  cord» 
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and  finally,  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  days,  the  whole  quantity  is  thrown 
out  of  the  body. 

In  animals  it  is  very  difficult  accurately  to  determine  the  time  when 
a  single  dose  is  removed,  for  a  portion  passes  out  in  the  perspiration 
and  gets  into  the  hair,  and  the  animal  thence  re-doses  itself  with  the 
-lithium  which  had  already  passed  through  the  blood-circulation  into 
the  envelope  and  out  by  the  skin  drain,  and  this  re-dosing  may  be 
continued  over  and  over  again,  so  that  even  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
after  a  dose  of  three  grains,  some  lithium  may  be  detected  in  guinea 
pigs  still  passing  out  of  the  body. 

Having  thus  traced  the  lithium  in  and  out  pf  the  envelope  tlie 
question  of  far  greater  importance  remains — What  does  the  lithium  or 
other  alkaline  salt  do  whilst  it  is  in  the  envelope  ?  In  other  wcm^s. 
What  is  the  action  of  alkalies  in  the  system  ?  What  is  the  action  of 
<»rbonated  alkali  at  a  temperature  of  t^8  C.  (100  Fahr.)  when  oxygen  at 
the  same  time  is  present,  on  1st,  organic  acids  ;  2nd,  neutral  hydro- 
carbons ;  3rd,  fatty  matter ;  and  4th,  albuminous  substances. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  action  of  alkali  when-  organic 
acid  and  oxygen  are  in  contact  is  in  the  decomposition  of  pyro^lic 
acid.  In  this  vessel  I  have  oxygen  and  pyrogallic  acid  in  contact,  and 
no  action  takes  place  and  none  would  take  place  if  alkali  were  not 
added  ;  but  immediately  on  tlie  addition  of  potass,  action  begins,  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  unable  to  keep  its  composition,  and  is  burnt  by 
the  oxygen  aided  by  the  alkali.  More  stable  acids  of  lower  com- 
position are  produced,  and  tUese  combine  with  the  alkali  and  liberate 
carbonic  acid.  If  carbonated  instead  of  caustic  alkali  be  used,  the 
action  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  or  complete  as  with  caustic  alkali. 

The  best  example  of  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  hydrocarbon  by  oxy- 
gen aided  by  alkali  is  in  the  reduction  ofoxide  of  copper  by  sugar.  The 
metallic  oxide  furnishes  the  oxygen,  the  alkali  assists  the  formation 
of  acid  in  the  sugar,  and  draws  it  out  of  the  sugar  destroying  the 
neutral  compound. 

In  fatty  matters  the  alkali  splits  the  fat  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerine, 
and  forms  a  soap  with  the  acid.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  exposed  to 
common  oxygen  or  ozonized  oxygen  absorbed  in  two  hours  two  cubic 
centimetres  of  oxygen  ;  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  absorbed  in  the  same 
time  '2,75  CO.  When  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and 
heated  benzoic  acid  combines  with  the  potash,  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  tube  solidify ;  the  alkali  causes  1  he  oxidation  of  the  oil ;  and 
by  extreme  oxidation  carbonic  acid  and  water  would  be  the  final 
results. 

The  action  of  alkali  and  oxygen  on  albuminous  substances  at  low  or 
moderate  temperatures,  100  Fahr.,  has  not  been  yet  studied.  At  high 
temperatures  with  alkali  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  substance 
with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  a  multitude  of 
less  perfect  products  of  oxidation  have  long  been  known ;  the  same 
substances  oxidized  at  a  higher  temperature  without  the  presence  of 
alkali  give  rise  to  fewer  intermediate  products,  and  to  a  greater  amount 
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of  the  ultimate  prodacts  of  oxidation,  viz.  water,  carbonic  add  and 
amnM>nia,  out  of  which  the  albumen  was  originally  formed. 

M.  B^champ  stated  that  by  the  oxidation  of  albumen  by  manganic 
add  urea  was  produced,  but  this  proved  to  be  benzoic  add  ;  and 
probably  kreatin,  uric  acid,  urea  and  other  products  will  not  be 
obtained  from  albuminous  substances  until  we  foUow  the  method  of 
oxidation  that  occurs  in  the  body,  viz.  a  temperature  of  88  C.  (100 
Fahr.)  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  basic 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  action  of  oxygen  possibly  in  an  ozonized 
stJBtte. 

Yon  Gorup  Basanez  (Liebig's  *  Annalen,'  vol.  ex.  p.  86,  and  cxxv. 
p.  207)  has  traced  the  action  of  ozone  at  ordinary  temperatures 
on  a  multitude  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  of  these  mj 
time  allows  me  to  mention  only  one  or  two  striking  examples. 

Cane  or  grape  sugar  when  in  contact  with  ozone  undergoes  no  change, 
but  where  grape  sugar  is  exposed  to  ozone  with  potass,  soda,  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  entii^ely  oxidized,  and  carbonic  and  formic  acids 
only  result.  When  no  alkali  is  present  no  action  occurs.  Cane 
sugar  oxidizes  with  alkali  and  ozone  much  slower  than  grape  sugar. 

Oldn  is  quite  inactive  when  exposed  to  ozone,  but  with  potass  or 
carbonate  of  soda  the  olein  is  immediately  oxidized.  The  oldn  is 
saponified  and  the  glycerine  is  oxidized  into  acrolein  and  ultimately 
into  carbonic,  formic,  and  propionic  acids.  The  oleic  acid  is  much 
more  slowly  oxidized  into  formic  and  carbonic  acid. 

Hence  the  action  of  alkalies  out  of  the  body  on  the  different  classes 
of  substances  of  which  we  are  built  up  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  alkali 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  elements  in  the  organic  body  by  its 
affinity  fbr  acids.  Aided  by  oxygen  and  heat,  more  or  less  complex 
acids  are  formed  from  the  neutral  substances,  and  if  the  action  of  the 
alkali  is  suffidently  continued,  carbonic  acid  water  and  ammonia  alone 
remain. 

The  progress  of  therapeutics  probably  depends  on  the  application 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  action  out  of  the  body  of  different  medicines 
on  the  different  chemical  constituents  of  the  body,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  same  substances  on  the  components  of  the  textures 
in  the  body. 

I  have  shown  you  how  alkali  out  of  the  body  promotes  oxidation* 
The  chemist  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  action  takes  place  in  each 
particle  of  the  textures  to  which  the  alkali  is  carried.  Thus  carbonate 
of  lithia,  soda,  and  potass,  lime,  magnesia,  rubidium,  caesium,  are  indi- 
rectly oxidizing  agents,  increasing  chemical  action  in  the  different  sub- 
stances of  which  the  textures  are  composed,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  different  alkalies  that  can  diffuse  into  the  textures,  according  to 
the  different  -properties  of  the  substances  capable  of  oxidation  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  textures,  and  according  to  the  amount  and  active 
state  of  the  oxygen  present  and  the  amount  of  heat  that  assists  the 
action,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  the  removal  of  the  products 
of  the  combustion. 
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Chloride  of  rubidium  and  caesuun  ve  have  pranred  to  fellow  the  aame 
law  as  chloride  of  litfaiam,  in  that  these  eabelaaces  pass  into  the  crystal-; 
Hbe  lens,  and  can  be  detected  there ;  but  the  eTidenoe  Ib  much  leas  dia- 
iinct  than  in  the  case  of  lithium,  so  that  the  rate  of  the  passage  of  these 
substances  in  and  out  of  the  textures  cannot  so  easily  be  determined. 
Twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  rubidium,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
chloride  of  caesium  were  necessary  to  give  traces  of  the  spectrum 
reaction  for  these  substances  in  the  lenses  of  guinea  pigs. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  as  alkalies  paas  in»  so  we 
shall  prove  that  vegetable  acids,  if  not  stopped  by  the  alkaline  fluid 
that  is  contained  in  the  ciirculation,  will  pass  into  every  particle  of  the 
textures,  and  when  there  these  acids  must  have  exaictly  the  reverse 
action  to  alkalines.  By  lessening  the  alkalescence  of  the  tissues^ 
vegetable  acids  must  tend  to  stop  the  oxidizing  process. 

As  starch,  sugar,  and  alcohol  may  be  looked  upon  as  becoming  in 
the  body  vegetable  acids,  there  is  here  a  vast  field  for  research,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugar  and  alc<^ol  of  our  food  pass'  at 
kast  as  quickly  as  alkalies  into  the  vascular  and  non-vascular  textures 
of  our  bodies. 

'  How  far  mineral  acids  can  penetrate  into  the  textures  cannot  be  de- 
termined, and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  they  reach  the  textures  at  ally 
although,  by  rendering  the  blood  less  alkaline,  they  must  indirectly 
render  the  diffusing  fluid  in  the  textures  less  alkaline  also. 

Alkaloids  we  hope  to  detect  difiusing  into  the  textures  in  the  same 
way,  if  not  at  the  same  rate,  as  alkalies.  How  they  act  on  the  diflerent 
components  of  the  textures  of  the  body,  chemistry  at  present  has  not 
determined.  The  action  of  alkaloids  on  sugars,  fatty  matters,  and 
albumen  at  first  si^t  appears  altogether  unproved.  There  exists  in 
the  brain  and  nerves  a  substance  discovered  by  Dr.  Oscar  Liebreich, 
and  named  by  him  protagon  {^n%^\  ^a%  ^Y  It  gives  rise  to  neurin 
(^5^18^)9  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  a  fatty  acid,  when  treated  with 
alkali ;  and  this  substance,  of  which  Tvirrath  forms  a  strong  jelly  with 
water,  may  be  acted  on  by  the  alkaloid,  and  thus  form  a  nerve  sub- 
stance, having  very  difiPerent  physical  and  diemical  properties  from  the 
protagon  in  its  unaltered  state. 

£ven  the  action  of  ammonia  in  the  diflerent  tissues  of  the  body  is 
not  yet  made  out.  In  the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  part  ii.,  1861,  p.  409, 1  have 
shown  that  in  passing  through  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  or  when  in 
the  blood,  ammonia  is  partially  oxidized,  and  that  the  same  oxidation 
happens  when  urea  is  taken,  and  probably  when  cafiein  and  the 
alkaloids  pass  into  the  blood,  but  the  action  that  occurs  as  soon  as 
ammonia,  urea,  or  alkaloids  come  into  contact  with  the  diflerent  sub- 
stances in  the  diflerent  textures,  and  the  rate  at  which  these  alkaloids 
are  ultimately  oxidized  in  the  textures,  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
first  eflect  of  alkaloids  is  to  increase  chemical  action ;  but  the  resulting 
chemical  combinations  that  take  place,  and  the  alterations  in  the  tex- 
tures that  are  produced  by  ammonia,  urea,  and  alkaloids  are  at  present 
undetermined.    Moreover,  the  alterations  these  substances  occasion  in 
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the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  whilst  being  themselvee 
finally  decomposed  ana  removed  from  the  body,  are  still  entirely  un* 
known. 

'  Judging  from  the  action  of  alkalies,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
alkaloids  in  a  few  minutes  diffuse  into  every  texture^  and  act  according 
to  their  powers  on  the  different  substances  with  which  they  come  inta 
contact.  If  our  means  of  analysis  were  sufficient,  they  would  be  found 
probably  for  three  or  four  or  more  days  in  the  textures,  generally 
much  longer  than  the  symptoms,  which  depend  upon  contrast,  would 
lead  us  to  expect. 

Lastly,  we  have  proved  that  some  salts  of  the  metals  diffuse  like 
chloride  of  lithium  into  every  texture  of  the  body.  Three  grains  of 
sulphate  of  thallium  we  have  followed  in  twenty-two  hours  into  the^ 
crystalline  lens,  and  into  the  cartilages,  the  nerves,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidneys.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  thallium  is  a  metal ; 
but  the  same  fact  we  have  also  determined  to  be  true  of  sulphate 
of  silver  by  a  very  delicate  galvanic  arrangement. 

In  twelve  days  a  grain  and  a  quarter  of  sulphate  of  silver  was 
given  to  a  guinea  pig.  The  ashes  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  stomach 
showed  silver  fairly.  The  ash  of  the  bile  showed  it  rather  less  distinctly. 
The  ash  of  the  lenses  showed  only  very  slight  traces  oi  silver,  but 
silver  was  there.    The  ash  of  the  brain  showed  no  silver. 

And  here  again  a  vast  field  for  inquiry  is  opened.  What  is  the 
action  of  the  metallic  salts  on  the  water,  salts,  hydrocarbons,  fats,  albu^ 
minous  substances  of  which  ea^  tissue  is  built  up?  How  do  the 
metallic  salts  influence  the  oxidation  and  nutrition  going  on  in  the 
textures  ?  The  power  of  the  salts  of  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  &c.y  to 
form  insoluble  or  soluble  compounds  with  albumen  out  of  the  body. 
sfiewa  to  indicate  the  action  of  these  substances  on  the  albuminous 
matter  in  the  body.  A  compound  with  the  albumen  may  be  formed' 
which  may  check  the  action  of  the  orean,  or  the  metal  may  be  reduced 
or  form  a  sulphuret,  as  with  silver  sidts,  and  may  be  deposited  in  the 
textures  and  there  remain,  rendering  the  organ  useless,  as  with  lead 
salts ;  or  the  metallic  salt  may  set  up  a  more  active  chemical  change 
in  the  albuminous  textures  or  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
direct  contact,  and  this  chemical  action  may  rise  to  that  degree  which 
is  known  as  inflammation  ;  and  the  salts  of  mercury  may  be  taken  as 
exaqqples  of  substances  possessing  this  action. 

From  this  view  of  the  rapid  passage  of  crystalloid  substances  into 
the  vascular  and  non-vascular  textures  of  our  bodies,  there  arises  a 
feeling  of  surprise  that  under  such  constantly  varying  conditions,  the 
different  functions  of  the  different  parts  can  be  carried  on.  There  is, 
however,  from  these  experiments,  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  sub- 
stances like  water,  alcohol,  salt,  and  sugar,  assisted  by  the  mechanical 
circulation  of  the  blood,  can  in  a  few  minutes  pass  by  diffusion  into 
each  particle  of  our  textures ;  and  if  in  them  these  substances  roust 
take  part  in  the  changes  of  matter  and  force  that  are  proceeding  there, 
accoMing  to  the  amount  of  substance  that  enters  in,  according  to  the 
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chemical  properties  that  the  substance  possesses,  and  according  to 
the  conditions  and  times  during  which  the  acUon  proceeds. 

Thus,  this  circulation  of  diffusion  rises  even  to  an  equal  if  not 
to  a  greater  importance  than  that  other  more  mechanical  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  indeed,  in  two  out  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  ani- 
mals, is  almost  absent,  and  during  the  early  weeks  of  our  own  foetal  life 
is  entirely  wanting ;  and  in  this  chemical  circulation  we  recognize  a 
link  between  the  lowest  vegetable  and  the  highest  animal  creation, 
since  this  diffusion  is  a  necessary  condition  on  which  the  chemical 
actions  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature  depend. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  exists  within  us,  in  addition  to  the 
mechanical  or  animal  circulation  of  the  blood,  another,  and  a  greater  and 
a  more  strictly  chemical  circulation,  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  which  obtains  in  the  lower  divisions  of  animals  and  in  Vege- 
tables. A  circulation  in  which  substances  continually  pass  from  the 
outside  of  the  body  into  the  blood,  and  through  the  blood  into  the 
textures,  and  from  the  textures  either  into  the  ducts,  by  which  they 
again  pass  back  into  the  blood,  or  are  thrown  out  of  the  body ;  or 
into  the  absorbents,  by  which  they  are  again  taken  back  into  the 
blood,  again  to  pass  from  it  into  the  textures. 

This  chemioEd  circulation  leads  directly  to  two  most  important 
inquiries  : — First,  whether  substances  that  diffuse  into  this  larger  cir- 
culation act  as  they  would  do  out  of  the  body  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  upon  the  different  substances  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  in  the  difierent  textures;  either  promoting  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  or  giving  rise  to  decompositions  in  the  substances  that 
are  present  in  the  tissues. 

And,  secondly,  whether  the  chemical  force,  which  may  have  been 
latent  for  ages  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  that  can  enter 
by  our  vegetable  and  mineral  food  and  medicine  into  this  larger  circu- 
lation, may  be  so  given  out  in  the  textures  as  to  increase  or  diminish 
those  actions  of  oxidation,  motion,  sensation,  and  growth,  which  almost, 
although  not  altogether,  constitute  that  assemblage  of  correlated  actions 
which  we  sum  up  in  two  words — ^Animal  Life. 


CH.B. 


« 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  June  2,  1865. 

Sir  Henbt  Holland,  Babt.  M.D.  D.CX.  F.B.S.  Presideot,  in 

the  Chair. 

Pbofessor  Huxucr,  F.R.S. 
On  the  Methods  and  Bestdts  of  Ethnology. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  defining  the  nature  and  the  limits  of 
Ethnology.  Biology  being  the  name  applied  to  the  science  of  life 
and  living  things,  Zoology  is  that  division  of  Biology  which  deals 
especially  with  animals ;  and  Anthropology  is  that  branch  of  Zoology 
which  is  speciallv  concerned  with  man.  Ethnology  is  the  more  special 
science  which  determines  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  persistent 
modifications  of  mankind,  ascertains  the  distribution  of  these  modifi* 
cations  in  present  and  past  times,  and  searches  after  the  causes  or 
conditions  of  existence,  both  of  the  modifications  and  of  their 
distribution. 

Turning  to  a  map  of  the  world,  the  lecturer  next  indicated  and 
briefly  characterized,  in  successive  order,  the  more  obvious  and  pro* 
minent  persistent  modifications  of  mankind,  commencing  with  the 
Australians.  With  dark  skins,  these  people  conjoin  wavy  hair ;  their 
skulls  are  always  long,  but  are  sometimes  high  and  sometimes 
depressed.  The  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  are  more  nearly  e<|ual  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  Europeans. 

The  Negriiosy  inhabiting  the  belt  of  islands  which  lie  between 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  have  dark  skins  and  woolly 
hair,  the  skull  sometimes  inclining  towards  the  Australian,  and  some- 
times towards  the  Polynesian  type. 

The  Amphinesians  have  the  colour  of  the  skin  brown,  in  lighter 
or  darker  shades,  and  the  hair  is  long,  black,  and  straight  or  wavy ; 
the  skull  varies  in  character.  These  people  cover  an  enormous  area, 
occupying  almost  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

The  Amertcans  have  black  straight  hair ;  the  skin  exhibits  various 
shades  of  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  olive ; 
the  face  is  broad  and  scantily  bearded,  the  skull  broad  and  high. 

The  Esquimaux  have  also  straight  black  hair  and  broad  faces, 
with  prominoit  cheek  bones,  but  their  skulls  are  remarkably  long. 
They  inhabit  the  Arctic  shores  of  America  and  of  Eastern  Asia.  The 
rest  of  Eastern  Asia  is  peopled  by  the  Mongolians^  with  skins  varying 
in  colour  from  yellow  to  olive,  broad  faces  with  flat  noses,  obliquely 
jet  small  eyes,  and  straight  black  hair ;  the  skull  is  never  long,  and 
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usually  is  remarkably  broad  and  rounded.  The  Lapps  of  North- 
eastern Europe  have  strongly-marked  Mongolian  characters,  but  the 
immense  interval  between  tibe  western  limit  of  the  Eastern  Mongolians 
and  Lapland  is,  in  great  measure,  occupied  by  people  with  pale  com- 
plexions, blue  or  light  eyes,  yellow  or  red  hair,  and  prominent  noses* 
These  may  be  termed  the  Xanihochrtn,  They  exhibit  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  cranium — the  Scandinavians  having  long  head^  the 
Slavonians,  Fins,  South  Germans,  and  Swiss,  broad  heads. 

The  Melanoehroi  have,  like  the  Xanthochroi,  prominent  noses, 
pale  skins,  wavy  hair,  and  abundant  beards,  but  the  hair  is  black  or 
dark,  and  the  eyes  Usually  so.  They  inhabit  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 

The  Negroes  with  dark  skin,  woolly  hair,  projecting  jaws,  thick  lips, 
and  elongated  skulls,  people  Central  Africa;  while  the  Buihmatj 
differing  from  the  true  negroes  in  their  yellowish-broiirn  colour, 
tufted  hair,  very  small  stature,  and  tendency  to  fatty  and  other 
int^umentaiy  outgrowths,  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
contii^^nt. 

The  so-called  *'  Drawidian  **  populations  of  Southern  Hindostan 
lead  us  back  physically  as  well  as  geographically  towards  the  Australians, 
while  the  diminutive  Minoopies  of  the  Andaman  Islands  lie  midway 
between  the  Negro  and  Negrito  races. 

The  diversities  of  hair,  complexion,  and  cranial  characters  observed 
among  the  modifications  of  mankind  which  have  been  enumerated, 
may  he  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tabular  classification  as  follows:-^ 
LidOTBXCHi.  I  Ui/ynacBi. 


DolidMoeplMU. 


BrachTOPpbaU. 

ZanthochroL 
IfelanodiroL 

AmphlneslMiib 
Aiueiicaos. 


AostnOaiu. 


DoUchooepbaU.       Brachyoephafi. 


KegroMi 
Negritoe. 


Mlntopka.  (7) 


The  ^Leiotrichi*'  are  the  people  with  straight  and  wavy  hair; 
the  ^UU)trichi"  are  those  with  woolly  hair;  the  << DolichocephaU " 
are  the  long-headed  people ;  the  *^  Brachycephali,"  the  short-headed. 
^'Leucous*'  signifies  that  the  complexion  is  fiur  and  the  hair  red  or 
yellow :  '<  Lencomelanous,''  that  the  skin  is  pale,  but  the  haur  dark ; 
^  Xanthomelanoos,''  that  the  skin  is  yellow,  brown,  or  olive,  and  the 
hair  black ;  *'  Melanous,*'  that  the  hair  and  skin  are  both  very  dark,  6r 
blackish. 

As  a  rule,  woolly-haired  people  are  long  headed ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  broad  heads  preponderate  among  the  Leiotrichi,  and  only  tw6 
of  the  stocks  enumerated  among  them — the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Australian—are  exclusively  long  headed. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  an  ethnological  chart  projected 
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in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  occupies  its  centre,  shows  an 
Australian  area  occupied  by  a  dark-skinned,  smooth-haired  people, 
separated  by  an  incomplete  inner  zone  of  dark  and  woolly-haired 
Negroes  and  Negritos,  from  an  outer  zone  of  comparatively  pale  and 
smooth-haired  men,  occupying  the  Americas,  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
Europe. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  physical  differences  of  the  chief  persistent 
modifications  of  mankind,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  consider  the  nature 
anj  the  value  of  their  other  differences,  linguistic  and  physiological. 
Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  scientific  study  of  language,  philology  cannot 
afford  any  basis  for  ethnological  classifiSsation,  unless  it  can  1^  shown 
that  the  mixture  or  substitution  (Slanguages  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  mixture  or  substitution  of  Uie  blood  of  the  people  speaking 
those  languages.  If  in  any  instance  it  can  be  proved  that  the  language 
of  a  nation  hoA  changed  fundamentally,  while  its  blood  has  remained 
wholly  or  comparatively  unmixed,  or  vice  versd^  language  ceases  to  be 
a  test  of  ethnological  affinity.  Cases  were  adduced  in  support  of  each 
of  those  alternative  propositions.  With  regard  to  the  physiological 
differences  of  the  known  persistent  modifications  of  mankind,  there 
would  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  are  differently 
affected  by  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  diseases,  but  no  sufficient 
evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  held  i>y  some 
ethnologists,  that  any  two  of  them  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  hybridity. 

Turning  from  the  present  to  the  past  cooditiob  of  mabkind,  atteitr 
tion  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  per* 
sistent  modificatiotis  of  mankind  is  very  modem,  and  of  later  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oldest  historical^ 
records  give  us  no  right  to  believe  that  the  distribution  of  mankind 
was,  at  the  time  to  which  they  refer,  other  than  it  is  now. 

Archaeology  proves  the  existence  of  dolichocephalic  and  brachyce- 
phalic  people  side  by  side,  or  in  succession,  in  various  parts  of  £urope,  but 
affords  no  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  different  from  stocks, 
now  existing  in  the  same  or  adjacent  localities ;  while,  at  present,  palaeon- 
tology does  little  more  than  reveal  the  existence  of  man  in  that  ouarter 
of  the  world  before  its  physiod  condition  had  become  that  which  it* 
now  is.  ,  , 

The  lecturer  finally  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  fiicts  of  ethnology,  pointing  out 
that  the  strength  of  the  Monogenists  lies  in  their  recognition  of  the 
anatomical  unity  of  mankind,  while  the  Folygenists  have  done  no  less 
service  by  bringing  prominently  .forward  the  distinctness  and  perma- 
nence of  the  leading  modifications  of  the  human  type.  And  in  conclusion, 
he  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  way  the  application  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  to  Ethnology  reconciles  the  doctrine  of  anatomical  unity  with 
that  of  persistence  of  modification,  and  overcomes  difficulties  of  dbtri- 
bation  by  taking  into  account  the  effects  of  geological  change. 

[T.H.H.] 
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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING 

Monday,  June  5,  1865. 

Sir  Hsnkt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beevor. 
Samuel  Canning,  Esq. 
Alfred  Davis,  Esq. 
David  Painter  McEuen,  Esq. 
Joshua  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
Joseph  Moore,  Esq. 
Hamilton  Noel  Hoare,  Esq. 
Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  Esq. 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  F.R.C.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Henty,  Esq. 
was  admiited  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  following 
additions  to  ^*  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  (eee  page  151)  :— 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  Pres.  B.  I.  (7th  amiual  donatUm)      £40    0    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbox 
Accademia  PoHtificia  d£  Nuooi  Lincei^AitL  Anno  X.    Sess.  1-7.    fol.    Boma^ 

1863-4. 
AMrommieal  Society,  JBoya^-Montbly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  6.    8vo. 
Chamcal  Soctaty-^Joamal  for  Apri],  1865.    Svo. 
£fi/or«— Artisan  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

AthensBam  for  May,  1865.    4ta. 

Obemioal  News  for  May,  1865;    4to. 

Kn/^ineer  for  May,  1865.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1865.    8vo. 

Joomarof  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1865.     4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1865.    8to. 

Medical  Circular  for  May,  1865.    8to.      ^ 

Pharmaceutical  Joamal  for  May,  1865. 

PfBotical  Mechanics'  Joamal  for  May,  1865.    4to. 
GrajwiUe,  A.  B.  M.D.  F.R,S.  M.RI,  {the  Authorr-The  GreatLondon  Qoestion 
of  the  Day;  or,  can  Thames  Sewage  be  converted  into  Gold?     Part  1. 
Historical.    Svo.    1865. 
Hortiedtiaal  Society ,  JBoy^iZ— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  5.    8vo. 
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Kerr,  Mrt.  A.  MiR.L—Det  TaUsman  James '  Richardson's  erklart  von  Ladolf 

Krehl.    (M  7)    4to.     1865. 
J^ngmanSy  MeMsri.  (the  PMishert) — John  Hnllah :   Lectures  on  the  Third  or 

Transition  Period  of  Musical  History,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institatioo  of 

Great  Britain.    8vo.     1865. 
Maeloughlin,  t>.  M.D.  M.R,L  {tha  Authcry-The  Question  of  Syphilis  submitted 

to  the  Medical  Profession.    8yo.     1865. 
The  Treatment  of  Cholera.    8vo.     1865. 
Medical  and  ChirwrguMl  Soci^  Vol.V.   No.  1.  8yo.  1865. 

Michdl,   W.  D.  Etq.—^.  WhiUey:  The  Flint  Implements  of  the  Drift  not 

Authentic.    (K  92)    8yo.     1865. 
Photographic  Societg—Joanal,  No.  157.    8yo.     1865. 
Flag/air,  Lyon,  C.B.  LL,J).  F.R.S.— On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his 

UseftilWork.    (K  92)    8Ta    1865. 
Boyal  Society  of  Londbii— Proceedings,  Na  74.    8to.    1865. 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1864.    VoL  CLIV.    Parts  1  &  S.    4to.    1864>5. 
Vereina  zur  BefSrdenmg  dee  Gewerlf/leiBaee  in  Preueeen — Verhandlungen,  Jan.  und 

Feb.,  1865.    4to. 
fVariMfftom,  George,  Eeq.F.C.S.  (the  Aidhor)—The  Phenomena  of  Radiation   as 

exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  God.    (Actonian  Prize  Essay.) 

16to.    1865. 
Zoological  Society  of  Zomfon— Transactions^  Vol.  Y.  Part  5.    4to.    1865. 
Proceedings  for  1864.    8to. 
Index,  1848-60.    8vo. 

WileoH  and  Beaddl,  ifes«rt.~Photographic  Portrait  of  Dr.  Hofinann. 


WEEBXY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  9,  1865. 

The  Lord  Wensleydalk,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chaif. 

EowABD  F&ANKLAND,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

FBCnmBOB  or  CBSiaRBT,  H.L 

On  Researches  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution^ 

The  vast  crowd  of  or^nic  compounds  with  which  modem  research 
has  made  us  acquainted,  have  been  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  families,  each  containing  substances  closely  allied  in 
chemical  character.  Thus,  amongst  others,  the  following  fiimilies  or 
series  of  organic  bodies  are  well  known  and  sharply  defined  : — 

1.  The  Marsh-gas  fiimily. 

2.  The  Alcohob. 

3.  The  Organic  Ammonias. 

4.  The  Fatty,  or  Acetic  Series  of  Acids. 

5.  The  Organic  Oxalic  Acids,  or  Lactic  series. 

6.  The  Acrvlic  series  of  Acids. 

The  spealcer  re&rred  especially  to  the  last  three  fiunilies  as  having 
been  the  subjects  of  the  researches  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  tho 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  42.)  2  i. 
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Boyal  Institution  during  fli«  past  year  by  his  friend  Mr.  Duppa  and 
himself.  Two  of  thesv  &milies  had  already  received  the  careful 
study  of  many  chemists ;  the  acetic  having  been  especially  illustrated 
by  the  classic  researches  of  Eolbe  and  Gerhardt,  whilst  the  lactic 
family  had  quite  recently  had  the  advantage  of  the  equally  remarkable 
investigations  of  Wurtz  and  Eolbe.  Nevertheless,  there  seemed  to  be 
still  some  points  of  great  interest  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  tliiese-  adds, — ^their  atomic  architecture,  so  to  speak,— which 
had  not  yet  received  elucidation ;  whilst  the  acrylic  family  had  hitherto 
eiyojed  comparatively  but  little  attention  from  chemists. 

It  had  been  proved  by  Kolbe  and  the  speaker,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  that  methyl  (CHs)  is  a  constituent  of  acetic  acid,  and  more 
recently  that  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether  are  constructed  upon  the 
carbonic  acid  or  tetratomic  carbon  type,  the  formula  of  acetic  ether 


O 

0(C.H,) 

From  this  formula  it  was  seen,  that  the  radical  methyl  in  acetic 
ether  contained  three  single  atoms  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
tetratomic  atom  of  carbon  ;  and  the  speaker  and  his  friend  proposed  to 
themselves  the  question  :  Can  this  hydrogen  be  replaced  atom  for  atom 
by  the  alcohol  radicals  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  ?  In  endeavouring  to  solve 
this  problem,  they  availed  themselves  of  that  class  of  chemical  reactions 
in  which  an  electro-positive  atom  is  expelled  from  a  compound  by  a 
more  electro-pontive  atom.  Acetic  ether  was  submitted  to  the  action 
of  sodium,  bv  which  two  compounds  of  the  following  composition 
were  obtained : — 

[Na 
H 


IH  and 

l0C.H» 

These  compounds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  iodides  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  dec.,  yielded  ethers,  exhibiting  the  substitution  which  it 
was  sought  to  obtain.  In  this  way  there  had  been  produced  the 
following  ethers : — 

IC{      H  idCH.  (C{C.H»  [C\     H 

I    ^  cM  H  c)   I    H  c)   I    ^ 

o  Mo  ^1o  ^\0 

OC.H,  IOC.H,  IOC.H5  |OC.H» 

niMwetic  or  Botyrk  EOmt.     XMmetbaoetic  Btber.    MeChMelic  Etticr.        OSumU^rllo  BUier. 

These  ethers  readily  yielded  their  respective  acids  by  contact  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  thus  the  homologous  series  of  fatty 
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aeicb  ooald  be  aaoended  ttep  bj  step,  flrtarting  from  acetic  acidy  and 
terminating  with  an  acid  of  the  compoaition  of  Biargaric  add,  oon« 
taining  three  atoms  of  amyl  in  the  place  <tf  the  three  atoraa  of 
hydrogen  in  the  methyl  of  acetio  ether. 


(oh 

A  rimilar  inquiry  had  l>een  institated  with  regard  to  the  family  of 
acids  of  which  uctic  acid  is  a  memlier,  and  it  had  l>een  proved  that 
this  series  of  adds  are  derived  from  oxalic  add  by  the  soMtltation  of 
one  atom  of  diatomic  oxygen,  in  the  latter  by  two  of  hydrogen,  methyl, 
ethyl,  Ac  The  following,  amonmt  numerous  other  examples,  were 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  rations  of  the  primary  to  the  derived 
acids : — 


C. 


Iqh 
o 

OH 


c. 


CH, 
OH 
O 
OH 


rCH, 

CH, 

CH,        ' 

C.H, 

OH 

c. 

OH 

O 

O 

OH 

lOH 

From  the  lactic  fiunily  of  acids  access  had  also  been  gained  to  the 
acrylic  family,  for  it  had  been  found  that  the  abstraction  of  water 
from  the  ether  of  an  acid  of  the  lactic  family  conyerted  it  into  the 
ether  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylic  family^  thus : — 

fCH.                          fCH, 
CH,                           CH.'' 
C^OH    -H.O  =  C.^ 

o —  p 

DliMtboxalic  EOmt.  MeUuboyUc  Ether. 


C.1 


CH.  fO,H. 

C.H.  c.h;' 

OH     -HgO  =  C,^ 


O 
.OC.H, 

DleUMsaUc  BHmt. 

The  production  of  these  acids  was  not  merely  interesting  on 
account  of  the  addition  of  new  members  to  the  acrylic  family,  but 
their  derivation  from  the  synthesized  acids  of  the  lactic  frunily  afforded 
the  most  conyindng  proof  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  they 
were  built  up. 

2l2 
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The  invefltigatioD  of  the  three  families  of  acids  had  condusiTely 
established  betweoi  them  the  very  simple  relations  exhibited  in  the 
three  following  formulae : — 

lAotk  FunilT.  Aoettc  Funlly.  Aoylio  TwaSlj. 

(H  H 

H 


1= 

lOH 


H 
O 
OH 


OlyooUto  AoM.  Acetic  Add. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows : — The  day  has  almost  gone  by 
when  the  experimenter  was  asked  the  use  of  such  investigations  as 
these;  nevertheless,  it  may  fairly  be  demanded,  Whither  do  such 
researches  tend ?  What  is  their  object?  The  sole  object  that  we  have 
had  in  view  m  these  investigations  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  organic  compounds  are  moulded,  —  those  com- 
pounds, the  transformation  of  which  from  one  state  of  combination  to 
another  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  phenomena  we  call  life. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  this  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  thus 
patiently  and  laboriously  examining  every  part  of  the  subject,  that 
the  combined  efibrts  of  the  physicist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  chemist 
will  one  day  be  able  to  solve  the  organic  problems  which  at  the  present 
moment  appear,  so  unapproachable.  The  work  before  us  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  experiment  and  thought  Would  that  more  labourers 
were  engaged  in  it  I  How  many  men  of  leisure  and  ability  are  almost 
compelled  to  pass  through  life  with  no  higher  object  than  their  own 
amusement.  Why  cannot  our  schools  and  universities  furnish  the  next 
generation  of  such  men,  with  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
3iem  to  take  part  in  the  glorious  work  of  investigating  Nature  ? 

[B.  F.] 


GENEBAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  July  3,  1865. 

SxK  HsNBT  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Samuel  Spalding,  Esq. 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  Deed  of 
Endowment,  they  had  appointed  Thohas  Herrt  Huxlet,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
to  be  Fullerlan  i'rofessor  of  Physiology. 
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The  Prbsentb  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

noM 

AmoHc  SoeiHy  if  Bengal---^oanaXf'So  123.    Sto.    1864. 
Aatrmomical  Society,  jRo^/— Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  7.    8yo. 
Ckemieal  Soctefv— Joanud  for  May,  1865.    8vo. 
£tfttor«— American  Journal  of  Science,  May,  1865.    8to. 

Artizan  for  June,  1866.    4to. 

Athenaeum  for  June,  1865.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  June,  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  June,  1865.    fbl. 

Horological  Journal  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas- Lighting  for  June,  1865.    4ta 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Medical  Circular  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  1865. 

Practical  Mechanics^  Journal  for  June,  1865.    4to. 
Eenckel,  Alex.  i^.  (Me  Author) — On  the  Secular  Change  of  Temperature  of  the 

Air  at  Greenwich.     (Brit  Met  Soc.  Proceedmea.)    Svo.    1865. 
Horticultural  Society^  jRayoZ— Proceedings,  1865.     No.  6.    Svo. 
Inttiiution  of  Civil  &oui0erf— Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXI.    Svo.     1862. 

Index  to  Vols.  I.-XX    Sto.    1865. 
LtKHoan  Society — ^Journal  and  Proceedings,  Nob.  33  &  34.    Svo.  1865. 
Liverpool  Literary  and  PhiloBophical  SocMly— Proceedings,  No.  18.    Syo.    1864« 
London  Librarf  Committee — Catalogue.    Sra  edition.    Sva    1865. 
Lunaef  CoMimjmoiwrt^Nineteenth  Report    8vo.    1865. 
JUanmng,  Frederick,  Esq,  M.B.L — ^Astra  Castra :  Experiments  and  Adventures  in 

the  Atmosphere.    By  Hatton  Turner.    4to.    1865. 
Mechanical  Engineen^  Institution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  August,  1864.    Svo. 
Meteorological  Society,  J?n<uA— Proceedings,  No.  19.    Svo.    1864. 
Oliveira,  Benjamin,  JEeq.  FM,S.  M.R.I.  {the  Aidhor)—YmX  to  the  Spanish  Camp 
in  Morocco.    (K  92)    Syo.    1865. 

Letters  on  Teneriffe  and  Madeira.    (K  92)    Svo.    1865. 
Photoarapkic  Sociefy— Journal,  No.  158.    Svo.    1865. 
Boyal  Society  of  London — ^Proceedings,  No.  75.    Svo.     1865. 
Royal  Academy  tf  Seiemm,  J/odlrui— Memorias :  Tomo  VI.    Partes  1  &  2.    4ta 
1864-5. 

Besumen  de  las  Actas,  1862-3.    4ta    1864. 

Libros  del  Saber  de  Astronomia  del  Rey  Alfonso  X.  de  Castilla.     Tomo  III. 
4to.    1864. 
Salviati,  Dr.  A.  (the  Author)— On  Mosaics.    (L  14)    Svo.    1865. 
Schwf,  George,  Emu  F.S.A.  {the  ^utAor)— Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  belonging  to 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.    Svo.     1865. 
Statietical  Society  <f  London— ZoTiTwA.    Vol.  XXVII.    Part  4.    Svo.     1864. 
Tyndall,  Profeseor,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  (the  ^iKAot)— Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion.    2nd  edition.    12ma    1865. 

On  Radiation  (the  Rede  Lecture).    12mo.    1866. 
United  Service  Institution,  jfSoyo^— Journal,  Vol.  VIII.    Appendix.    Svo.    1865. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.R.I,  {the  ^itfAor)— Partnership  *'  en  Commandite ; "  or, 
Partnership  with  Limited  Liabilities.    Svo.    1848. 

The  Railway  System,  and  its  Pioneer  Thomas  Gray.    (K  92)    Svo.    1860. 
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His  EmNxircB  Cabdimal  Wisemanj 

C/A  OnaK€tpcaF9* 

I**  In  the  antnmn  of  last  year  a  commimiGation  was  made  to  his  Eminence 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  H.  Benoe  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D.,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  LasUtution  of  Great  Britain,  requesting  him  to  deliver  a  lecture 
before  that  Society.  The  Cardinal,  with  the  prompt  kindness  usual  to  him, 
at  once  assented.  The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  seemed  to  prescribe  Ihe 
subject,  which  his  Eminence  tiMtrefore  selected.  The  preparation  of  this 
lecture"  (which  was  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  27th  of  Januair  last)  '*  was 
his  last  intellectual  exertion,  and  it  overtaxed  his  failing  stren^L"  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  Febmair.  His  literary  executors  have  published  *only  a 
fragment  of  a  whole  which  was  never  completed  except  in  the  author's 
mind."  "'The  day  before  his  illness,  the  Cardinal  said  to  his  amanuensis^  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clifford, '  I  shall  have  no  more  real  work,  for  I  have  every  sentence 
that  I  am  going  to  dictate  already  in  my  mind ;  it  is  ouly  a  question  of  time 
now.    I  know  word  for  word  what  I  i^l  say.' "  * 

The  following  abbreviatioa  of  the  intoolded  lecture  is  printed  with  the 
consent  of  the  Oardinars  liteary  executocs*] 

There  have  been  sone  men  in  the  world's  history—^nd  they  are 
pcccesarily  lew — who  by  their  deaths  have  deprived  mankind  of  the 
power  to  do  justice  to  their  merits,  in  those  particular  spheres  of  excel* 
lence  in  which  they  bad  been  pre-eminent.  When  Uie ''immortal" 
Saphael  for  the  last  time  laid  down  his  palette,  still  moist  with  the 
brilliant  colours  which  he  had  spread  upon  his  unfinished  masterpiece, 
destined  to  be  exposed  to  admiration  above  his  bier,  he  left  none 
behind  him  who  could  worthily  depict  and  transmit  to  us  his  beautiful 
lineaments :  so  that  posterity  has  had  to  seek  in  his  own  paiotiiigs, 
among  the  guards  at  a  sepulchre,  or  among  the  youthful  disd^es  in  an 
ancient  school,  some  figure  which  may  he  considered  as  representing 
himself.    *    ♦    ♦    • 

No  less  can  ii  be  said  that  when  the  pen  dropped  from  Shakespeare's 
band,  w^n  his  last  mortal  illness  Biakered  the  strength  of  even  hie 
genius,  the  world  was  left  powerless  to  desenbe  in  writing  his  noble 
and  nnrivafled  cfaaracleristics.  Hence  we  turn  back  upon  himself,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  from  his  own  works  the  only  true  records  of  his 
genius  and  his  mind.  We  i^pply  to  him  phrMes  which  he  has  uttered 
of  others ;  we  believe  that  he  must  have  inrolnntarily  described  himself, 
when  he  says, 

**  Take  him  all  in  all, 
We  sball  not  look  upon  his  like  again ;" 


*  From  the  Prefiuse  to  'William  Shakeqteare.     By  his  Enunence  Cardinal 
Witeman.'    8to.    Hurst  &  BUickett,  1865. 
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or  that  he  must  evea  oonacioosly  have  giv^  a  reflection  of  hinuielf 
when  he  so  richly  represents  to  us  *^  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling."— ^ifuinimm^  Night* a  Dream^  act  v.  scene  !•     *     *     * 

The  almost  total  absence  of  all  external  informatioui  this  drying-up 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  personal  history,  forces  us  to  seek  for  the 
character  and  the  very  life  of  Shakespeare  in  bis  own  works.  But  how 
difficult,  in  analysing  Uie  complex  constitution  of  such  a  man's  principles, 
motives,  passions,  and  afiPections,  to  discriminate  between  what  he  has 
drawn  from  himself,  and  what  he  has  cr^eated  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination.  Dealing  iiabitually  with  fictions,  sometimes  in  their 
noblest,  sometimes  in  their  vilest  forms — here  gross  and  even  savage, 
there  refined  and  sometimes  ether^,  how  shall  we  discover  what 
portions  of  them  were  copied  frpm  the  glass  which  he  held  before 
himself,  what  from  the  magic  jnirrors  across  which  flitted  illusive  or 
fimeiiul  imagenr  ?    The  woik  seems  hopeless.     «     «    *    * 

This  difiiculty  of  appreciating,  and  still  more  of  delineating*  the  cha- 
racter of  our  great  poet,  makes  him,  without  perhaps  an  exception,  the 
most  difficult  literary  theme  in  English  letters.  How  to  reduce  the 
subject  to  a  lecture  seems  indeed  a  Hteral  paradox.  But  when  to  this 
difficulty  is  added  that  of  an  impossible  compression  into  narrow  limits 
of  the  widest  and  vastest  compass  ever  embraced  by  any  one  man's 
genius,  it  must  appear  an  excess  of  rashness  in  anyone  to  presume  that 
he  can  do  justice  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  addressing  you.  *    * 

In  truth  the  undertaking  required  some  courage;  and  to  retii^ 
before  its  difficulties  might  be  stigmatised  as  a  dastardly  timidity.  It 
is  a  work  of  courage  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to  undertake  a 
lecture  upon  Shakespeare,  more  in  fiict  than  to  venture  on  the  ddivery 
of  a  series.    •    *    ♦    * 

When  everybody  else  is  silent,  it  may  be  very  naturally  asked  have 
I  a  sing^  claim  to  put  forward  upon  your  attention  and  indulgence  ? 
I  think  I  mav  have  <me ;  though  I  fear  that  when  I  mention  it,  it  may 
be  considered  either  a  paradox  or  a  refutation  of  my  pretensions.  My 
daim,  then,  to  be  heard  and  borne  with  is  this — that  I  have  never  in 
my  life  seen  Shakespeare  acted;  I  have  never  heard  his  eloquent 
speeches  declaimed  by  gifted  performers ;  I  have  not  listened  to  his 
noble  poetry  as  uttered  by  the  kings  or  queens  of  tragedy ;  I  have  not 
witnessed  his  grand,  richly-concerted  scenes  endowed  with  life  by  the 
graceful  gestures,  the  classical  attitudes,  the  contrasting  emotions,  and 
the  pointed  emphasis  of  those  who  in  modem  times  may  be  considered 
to  have  even  added  to  that  which  his  genius  produced ;  I  know  nothing 
of  the  original  and  striking  readings  or  renderings  of  particular  passages 
by  masters  of  mimic  art ;  I  know  him  only  on  his  flat  page,  as  he  is 
represented  in  immovable,  featureless,  unemotional  type.    •     *    *    « 

After  having  said  thus  much  of  my  own  probably  unenvied  position, 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  none  of.  Shakespeare's 
enthusiastic  admirers,  one  of  whom  I  profess  myself  to  be,  and  that  few 
of  m^  audience  are  in  this  exceptional  position.  They  will  probably 
consider  this  a  disadvantage  on  my  side ;  and  to  some  extent  I  must 
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acknowledge  it — for  Shakespeare  wrote  to  be  acted,  aod  not  to  be 
read. 

But  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  something  to  have  approached  this 
wonderful  man,  and  to  have  communed  with  him  in  ulence  and  in 
solitude,  face  to  &ce,  alone  with  him  alone  ;  to  have  read  and  studied 
and  meditated  on  him  in  early  youth,  without  gloss  or  eommentaiy,  or 
preface  or  glossary  ?  For  such  was  my  good  or  evil  fortune ;  not 
during  the  still  hours  of  night,  but  during  that  stiller  portion  of  an 
Italian  afternoon,  when  nlence  is  deeper  than  in  the  night,  under  » 
bright  and  sultry  sun,  when  all  are  at  rest,  all  around  you  hushed  to 
the  very  footsteps  in  a  well -peopled  house,  except  the  unquelled 
murmuring  of  a  fountain  beneath  orange  trees,  which  mingled  thus  the 
most  delicate  of  fragrance  with  the  most  soothing  of  sounds,  both 
stealing  together  through  the  half-closed  windows  of  wide  and  lofiy 
corridors.  Is  there  not  more  of  that  reverence  and  that  relish  which 
constitute  the  classical  taste  to  be  derived  from  the  concentration  of 
thought  and  feelings  which  the  perusal  of  the  simple  unmarred  and 
unoverlaid  text  procures ;  when  you  can  ponder  on  a  verse,  can  linger 
over  a  word,  can  repeat  mentally  and  even  orally  with  your  own 
deliberation  and  your  own  emphasis,  whenever  dignity,  beauty,  or 
wisdom  invite  you  to  pause,  or  compel  you  to  ruminate  p    •     •     •     « 

You  will  easily  understand,  from  this  long  and  almost  apologetic 
preamble,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am 
addressing  an  audience  which  is  not  assembled  to  receive  elementary 
or  new  information  concerning  England's  greatest  poet.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  myself  to  stand  before  many  who  are  able  to  judge, 
rather  than  merely  accept,  my  opinions,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  exclusively  composed  of  his  admirers,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  bis  works.     *     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Among  our  native  writers  no  one  questions  that  Shakespeare  is 
supremely  pre-eminent,  and  most  of  us  will  probably  assign  him  as  lofty 
a  position  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  European  literature.  Perhaps 
no  other  nation  possesses  among  its  writers  any  one  name  to  which 
there  is  no  rival  claim,  nor  even  an  approximation  of  equality,  to 
make  a  balance  against  it.     ♦     •     *     * 

Shakespeare  has  established  his  claim  to  the  noblest  position  in 
English  literature  on  a  wider  and  more  solid  basis  than  the  mere 
composition  of  skilful  plays  could  deserve.  As  the  great  master  of 
our  language,  as  almost  its  regenerator,  quite  its  refiner — as  the  author 
whose  use  of  a  word  stamps  it  with  the  mark  of  purest  English  coinage 
— whose  employment  of  a  phrase  makes  it  household  and  proverbial— 
whose  sententious  sayings,  flowing  without  effort  from  his  mind,  seem 
almost  sacred,  and  are  quoted  as  axioms  or  maxims  indisputable — as 
the  orator  whose  speeches,  not  only  apt,  but,  natural  to  the  lips  from 
which  they  issue,  are  more  eloquent  than  the  discourses  of  senators  or 
finished  public  speakers — as  the  poet  whose  notes  are  richer,  more 
wondrously  varied  than  those  of  the  greatest  professed  bards — as  the 
writer  who  hns  run  through  the  most  varied  ways  and  to  the  greatest 
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extent  throngb  every  department  of  literature  and  learning,  through 
the  history  of  many  nations,  their  domestic  manners,  their  characteristics, 
and  even  their  personal  dbtinctives,  and  who  seems  to  have  visited 
every  part  of  nature,  to  have  intuitively  studied  the  heavens  and  the 
earth — as  the  man  in  fine,  who  has  shown  himself  supreme  in  so 
many  things,  superiority  in  any  one  of  which  gains  reputation  in  life 
and  glory  after  death,  he  is  pre-eminent  above  all,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  envy  or  jealousy.     •     *     ♦     * 

The  question,  however,  may  be  raised — Is  he  so  securely  placed 
upon  his  pedestal  that  a  rival  may  not  one  day  thrust  him  from  it? — 
is  he  so  secure  upon  his  throne  that  a  rebel  may  not  usurp  it  ?  To 
these  interrogations  I  answer  unhesitatingly — Yes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  only  been  two  poets  in  the  world 
before  Shakespeare  who  have  attained  the  >  same  position  with  him. 
Each  came  at  the  moment  which  closed  the  volume  of  the  period  past, 
and  opened  that  of  a  new  epoch.  Of  what  preceded  Homer  we  can 
know  but  little;  the  songs  by  bards  or  rhapsodists  had,  no  doubt, 
preceded  him,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  and  greatest  epic. 
This,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  never  been  surpassed ;  it  became  the 
standard  of  language,  the  steadfast  rule  of  versification,  and  the  model 
of  poetical  composition.  His  supremacy,  once  attained,  was  shaken 
by  no  competition  ;  it  was  as  well  assured  after  a  hun<b«d  years  as 
it  has  been  by  thousands.  Dante  again  stood  between  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Roman  civilization  and  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
Christian  system  of  arts  and  letters.  He,  too,  consolidated  the 
floating  fragments  of  an  indefinite  language,  and  with  them  built 
and  thence  himself  fitted  and  adorned  tibat  stately  vessel  which 
bears  him  through  all  the  regions  of  life  and  of  death,  of  glory,  of 
trial,  and  of  perdition.       •     ♦     •     * 

The  two  centuries  and  more  which  have  elapsed  since  Shakespeare*s 
death  have  as  completely  confirmed  him  in  his  legitimate  command  as 
the  same  period  did  his  two  only  real  predecessors.  No  one  can 
possibly  either  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  or  come  up  to  his  great 
qualities,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  our  present 
civilization,  the  annihilation  of  its  past  traditions,  the  resolution  of  our 
language  into  jargon,  and  its  regeneration,  by  a  new  birth,  into  some- 
thing ^'  more  rich  and  strange "  than  the  powerful  idiom  which  so 
splendidly  combines  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  elements.  Should 
such  a  devastation  and  reconstruction  take  place,  whether  they  come 
from  New  Zealand  or  from  Siberia,  then  there  may  spring  up  the  poet 
of  that  time  and  condition  who  may  be  the  fourth  in  that  great  series 
of  unrivalled  bards,  but  will  no  more  interfere  with  his  predecessor's 
rights  than  Dante  or  Shakespeare  does  with  those  of  Homer.    •    «    « 

But  still  more  may  we  say  that,  in  all  such  positions  as  that  which 
we  have  assigned  to  Shakespeare,  there  has  always  been  a  culminating 
point  to  which  succeeds  decline — ^if  not  down&U.  It  is  so  in  art 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Baphael,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
school,  art  took  a  downward  direction,  and  has  never  risen  again  to 
the  same  height.     And  while  he  marks  the  highest  elevation  ever 
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reaished  in  the  arts  of  Eorope, «  flimilar  observation  will  appljr  to 
their  partiodar  achoda.  Leonardo  and  Loini  in  Lomfanv^y;  the 
Carracci  in  Bologna  ;  Fra  Angelico  in  Umtnria;  Garcfiilo  in  Ferrarat 
not  only  take  the  place  of  chiets  in  their  za|ieetiTe  districta,  but  niariL 
the  period  from  which  d^generaqr  has  to  dale*  And  so  sorely  is  it  in 
our  case,  whatever  may  lunre  been  the  course  of  literature  which  led 
up  to  Shakespeare,  without  pronouncing  judfrment  on  Spenser,  or 
*^Tare  Ben  Jonson,"  it  is  certain  that  alter  hun,  although  England 
has  possessed  great  poets,  there  stands  not  one  forward  among  them  as 
Shakespeare's  competitor.  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and  Admson,  and 
Rowe  have  given  us  specimens  of  high  dramatic  writing  of  no  mean 
quality  ;  others  as  well,  aod  even  these  have  written  much  and  nobly, 
in  lofty  as  in  familiar  verse ;  yet  not  one  has  the  public  judgment  of 
the  nation  placed  on  a  level  with  him.  The  intermediate  space  from 
them  to  our  own  times  has  left  only  the  traces  of  a  weak  and  enervated 
schooL  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  poets 
of  the  present  age ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  has  ventured  to  consider 
them  as  superior  to  the  noble  spirits  of  our  Augustan  aee.  The  easy 
descent  from  the  loftiest  eminence  is  not  easily  redimbea. 

Surely,  then,  we  may  consider  Shakespeare,  as  an  andent  mytholo- 
gist  would  have  done,  as  ''  enskied"  among  "  the  invulnerable  clouds,*' 
where  no  shaft,  even  of  envy,  can  assail  him.  From  this  devation  we 
may  safely  predict  that  he  never  can  be  plucked.     *     •    «    « 

To  what  does  Shakespeare  owe  this  supremacy,  or  whence  flow  all 
the  extraordinary  qudities  which  we  attribute  to  him  ?  You  are  all 
prepared  with  the  answer  in  one  single  woid — ^his  obnius. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  our  familiar  thou^t  and  ready 
expression  when  we  study  him,  and  when  we  chuacteri^e  him. 
Nevertheless,  simple  and  intelligible  as  is  the  word,  it  is  extremdy 
difficult  to  andyse  or  to  define  it  Yet  everything  that  is  great  and 
beautiful  in  his  writings  seems  to  require  an  expiation  of  the  cause 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

One  great  characteristic  of  genius  easily  and  universdly  admitted 
is,  that  it  is  a  gift,  and  not  an  acquisition.  It  bdongn  inherently  to 
the  person  possessing  it;  it  cannot  be  transmitted  by  heritage;  it 
cannot  be  infused  b^  parentd  affection ;  it  cannot  be  bestowed  by 
earliest  care;  ndther  can  it  be  commumoated  by  the  most  fidshed 
culture  or  the  most  studied  education*  It  must  be  congenitd,  or 
rather  inborn  to  its  possessor.  It  is  as  much  a  living,  a  naturd 
power,  as  is  reason  to  every  man.  As  surely  as  the  very  first  germ 
of  the  plant  contains  in  itself  the  facdty  of  one  day  evolving  from 
itsdf  leaves,  fiowers,  and  frdt,  so  does  genius  hold,  however  hidden, 
however  unseen,  the  power  to  <^n,  to  bring  forth,  and  to  mature 
what  other  men  cannot  do,  but  what  to  it  is  instinctive  and  almost 
spontaneous.  It  may  begin  to  maniliBst  itself  with  the  very  dawn 
of  reason :  it  may  remdn  asleep  for  years,  till  a  spark,  perhaps  acd- 
dentally,  kindles  up  into  a  sudden  and  irrepressible  splendour,  that 
unseen  intdlectud  ftiel  which  has  been  dmost  unknown  to  its  unam- 
bitious owner.    *    *     *    ♦ 
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We  connect  in  our  minds  with  genios  the  ideas  of  flashing 
splendour  and  eocentrie  movement  It  is  an  intellectoal  meteor,  the 
laws  of  which  cannot  be  defined  or  reduced  to  any  giyen  theory.  We 
regard  it  with  a  certain  awe,  and  leave  it  to  soar  or  to  droop,  to  shine 
or  disappear,  to  dash  irregularly  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
aaother ;  no  one  dare  curb  it  or  direct  it ;  but  all  feel  sure  that  its 
course,  however  ine]qilicable,  b  subject  to  higher  and  controlling  rule. 
But  in  order  to  define  more  closely  what  we  in  reality  understand  by 
genius,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  its  action  in  divided  and  mora 
restricted  spheres  of  activity.  For  although  we  habitually  attribute 
this  singular  quality  to  many,  and  often  but  on  light  grounds,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  do  so  seriously  and  deliberately  without  some  qualifying 
epithet.  We  speak  of  a  military  genius,  of  a  mechanical  genius,  of  a 
poetical  genius,  of  a  musical  genius,  or  of  an  aitistic  genius.  All 
these  expressions  contain  a  restrictive  clause.  We  do  not  understand 
when  we  use  them  that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  attributed 
possessed  any  power  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  sphere.  We  do 
not  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  genius  that  the  soldier  knew  anything 
of  poetry,  or  the  printer  of  mechanism.  We  understand  that  each  in 
his  own  profession  or  stage  of  excellence  possessed  a  complete  eleva^ 
tion  over  the  bulk  of  those  who  followed  the  same  pursuits ;  a  superiority 
so  visible,  so  acknowledged,  and  so  clearly  individual,  that  no  one  else 
considered  it  inferiority,  still  less  felt  shame,  at  not  being  able  to  rise 
to  the  same  level.  They  eather  round  them  acknowledged  disciples 
and  admirers,  who  rather  glory  to  have  been  guided  by  their  teaching, 
and  formed  on  their  examj^e. 

And  in  what  consisted  that  complete  though  limited  excellence  ?  If 
I  might  venture  to  express  a  judgment,  I  would  say  that  genius  in 
Uiese  different  courses  of  science  or  art  may  be  defined  a  natural 
sympathy  with  all  that  relates  to  each  of  them,  with  the  power  of 
giving  full  and  certain  execution  to  the  mental  conception. 

Stephenson,  from  the  labour  of  the  mine,  creating  that  system  of 
mechaaical  motion,  which  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  the  world,  and 
bound  the  earth  in  iron  links ;  Mozart,  giving  concerts  at  the  age  of 
seven,  that  astoni^ed  grey-headed  musicians;  Raphael,  before  the 
ordinary  age  of  finished  pupilage,  master  of  every  known  detail  in 
art  of  oil  or  fresco,  drawing,  expressioB,  and  grand  compositioo; 
Giotto,  caught  in  the  field  as  a  young  shepherd  by  Cimabue,  draw- 
ing his  sheep  upon  a  stone,  and  soon  becoming  the  master  of  modern 
art.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Raphael  was  before  the  world  a  painter,  but  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  without  embradog  every  other  department  of  art. 
Beibre  the  science  of  perspective  was  matured  or  popularly  known, 
when,  in  consequence,  defects  are  to  be  found  in  the  disposition  of 
figures,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  aerial  distances,  his  architecture 
shows  an  instinctive  familiarity  with  its  rules  and  proportions;  a 
proof  that  he  possessed  an  architectural  eye.  And  consequently  the 
one  statue  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  carved,  and  the  one  palace 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  built,  show  how  easily  he  oould  have  under- 
taken  and  executed  beautiful  works  in  either  of  those  two  classes 
of  art.     *     •     *     * 

It  b  evident,  however,  that  while  a  genius  has  its  point  of  conoen- 
trationi  every  remove  from  this,  though  wider,  will  be  fainter  and  less 
complete.  We  may  describe  it  as  Shakespeare  himself  describes 
glory,  and  say : 

'*  Gemutt  18  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  oeaseth  to  eolarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naught" 

Henry  VI ^  act  i.  scene  a 
«««««« 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  is  applicable  in  the  most  complete  and 
marvellous  way  to  Shakespeare's  genius^  His  sympathies  are  uni- 
verrad,  perfect  'in  their  own  immediate  use,  infinitely  varied,  and 
strikingly  beautiful,  when  they  reach  remoter  objects.         •     •     •     • 

The  centre-point  of  his  sympathies  is  clearly  his  dramatic  art. 
From  this  they  expand,  for  many  degrees,  with  scarce  perceptible 
diminution,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  far  distant,  and,  to  him,  un- 
explored space.  This  nucleus  of  his  genius  has  certainly  never  been 
equalled  before  or  since.  Its  essence  consists  in  what  is  the  very  soul 
of  the  dramatic  idea,  the  power  to  throw  himself  into  the  situation, 
the  circumstances,  the  nature,  the  acquired  habits,  the  feelings,  true 
or  fictitious,  of  every  character  which  he  introduces.  This  forms,  in 
fact,  the  most  perfect  of  sympathies.  We  do  not,  of  course,  use  the 
word  in  that  more  usual  sense  of  harmony*  of  afiection,  or  consent  of 
feeling.  Shakespeare  has  sympathy  as  complete  fur  Shylock  or  lago, 
as  he  has  for  Arthur  or  King  Lear.  For  a  time  he  lives  in  the 
astute  villain  as  in  the  innocent  child ;  he  works  his  entire  power  of 
thought  into  intricacies  of  the  traitor's  brain ;  he  makes  his  heart 
beat  in  concord  with  the  usurer's  sanguinary  spite,  and  then,  like  some 
beautiful  creature  in  the  animal  world,  draws  himself  out  of  the  hateful 
evil,  and  is  himself  a^n ;  and  able,  even,  often  to  hold  his  own 
noble  and  gentle  qualities  as  a  mirror,  or  exhibit  the  loftiest,  the  most 
generous,  and  amiable  examples  of  our  nature.  And  this  is  all  done 
without  study,  and  apparently  without  efibrt  His  infinitely  varied 
characters  come  naturally  into  their  places,  never  for  a  moment  lose 
their  proprieties,  their  personality,  and  tne  exact  flexibility  which 
results  fit>m  the  necessary  combination  in  every  man  of  many  qualities. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  each  one  is  the  same,  yet  reflecting  in 
himself  the  lights  and  shadows  which  flit  around  him. 

This  extraordinary  versatility  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
dramatic  productions  of  other  countries.  The  Greek  tragedian  is 
Greek  throughout — his  subjects,  his  mythology,  his  sentences,  play  won- 
derfully ind^,  but  yet  restrictedly,  within  a  given  sphere.  And  Bome 
is  but  the  imitator  in  all  its  literature  of  its  great  mistress  and  model. 

'*  Graiis  eloc^ainm,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo, 
Mcisa  loqoi." 
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Even  through  the  French  school,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  unities,  seems  to  have  descended  the  partiality  for 
what  may  be  called  the  chastely  classical  subjects.  Not  so  with 
Shakespeare. 

Who,  a  stranger  might  ask,  is  the  man,  and  where  was  he  bom, 
and  where  did  he  live,  that  not  only  his  acts  and  scenes  are  placed  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  land,  but  that  he  can  fill  his  stage  with  the  very 
living  men  of  the  time  and  place  represented,  make  them  move  as 
easily  as  if  he  held  them  in  strings  ;  and  make  them  speak  not  only 
with  general  conformity  to  their  common  position,  but  with  individual 
and  mstinctive  propriety,  so  that  each  is  different  from  the  rest  ?  Did 
he  live  in  ancient  Rome,  strolling  tlie  Forum,  or  climbing  the  Capitol ; 
hear  ancient  matrons  converse  with  modest  dignity;  listen  to  con- 
spirators among  the  columns  of  its  porticoes  ;  mingle  among  senators 
round  Pompey  s  statue ;  or  with  plebeians  crowding  to  hear  Brutus 
or  Antony  harangue  ?  Was  he  one  accustomed  to  idle  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  or  shoot  his  gondola  under  the  Rialto  ?  Or  was  he  a 
knight  or  even  archer  in  the  fields  of  France  or  England  during  the 
period  of  the  Plantagenets  or  Tudors,  and  witnessed  and  wrote  down 
the  great  deeds  of  Uiose  times,  and  knew  intimately  and  personally 
each  puissant  lord  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  by  his 
wisdom,  or  even  by  his  crimes  ?  Did  he  live  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
perchance  holding  some  office  which  enabled  him  to  listen  to  the 
grave  utterances  of  kings  and  their  counsellors,  or  to  the  witty  sayings 
«f  court  jesters  ?  Did  he  consort  with  banished  princes,  and  partake 
of  their  sports  or  their  sufferings  ?  In  fine,  did  he  live  in  great  cities, 
or  in  shepherds'  cottages,  or  in  fields  and  woods ;  and  does  he  date 
from  John  and  live  on  to  the  eighth  Henry — a  thread  connecting  in 
himself  the  different  epochs  of  mediaeval  England  ?  One  would  almost 
say  so ;  or  multiply  one  man  into  many,  whose  works  have  been 
united  under  one  man. 

This  ubiquity,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Shakespeare's  sympathies, 
constitutes  the  unlimited  extent  and  might  of  his  dramatic  genius.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  where  a  boundary  line  could  at  length 
have  been  drawn,  beyond  which  nothing  original,  nothing  new,  and 
nothing  beautiful,  could  be  supposed  to  have  come  forth  from  his 
mind.     We  are  compelled  to  say  that  his  genius  was  inexhaustible. 

Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  a  controversy  has  long 
existed,  whether  the  madness  of  Hamlet  is  intended  by  Shakespeare  to 
be  real  or  simulated.  If  a  dramatist  wished  to  represent  one  of  his 
persons  as  feigning  madness,  that  assumed  condition  would  be  naturally 
desired  by  the  writer  to  be  as  like  as  pos^ble  to  the  real  affliction.  If 
the  other  persons  associated  with  him  could  at  once  discover  that  the 
madness  was  put  on,  of  course  the  entire  action  would  be  marred,  and 
the  object  for  which  the  pretended  madness  was  designed  would  be 
defeated  by  the  discovery.  How  consummate  must  be  the  poet's  art, 
who  can  have  so  skilfully  described,  to  the  minutest  symptoms,  the 
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mental  malady  of  a  great  mind,  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  to  the  present 
day,  even  among  learned  physicians  vemd  in  such  maladies,  whether 
Hamlet's  madness  was  real  or  assumed. 

This  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close  by 
one  of  the  ablest  amons  those  in  England  who  have  every  opportunity 
of  studying  the  almost  innumerable  shades  through  which  alienation  of 
mind  can  pass.*  And  so  delicate  are  the  diangeful  characteristics 
which  ShalLCspeare  describes,  that  Dr.  Conolly  considers  that  a  twofold 
form  of  disease  is  placed  before  us  in  the  Danish  prince.  He  concludes 
that  he  was  labouring  under  real  madness,  yet  able  to  put  on  a  fictitious 
and  artificial  derangement  for  the  purposes  which  he  kept  in  view. 
Passing  through  act  by  act  and  scene  by  scene,  analysing,  with  expe- 
rienced eye,  each  new  symptom  as  it  occurs,  dividing  and  anatomising, 
with  the  finest  scalpel,  every  fibre  of  his  brain;  he  exhibits,  step  by 
step,  the  transitionary  characters  of  the  natural  disease  in  a  mind 
naturally,  and  by  education,  great  and  noble^  but  thrown  off  his  pivot 
by  the  anguish  of  his  sufferings  and  the  strain  of  aroused  passion. 
And  to  this  is  superadded  another  and  not  genuine  afiisction,  which 
serves  iti  turn  with  that  estranged  mind  when  it  suits  it  to  act,  more 
especially  that  part  which  the  natural  ailment  did  not  suffice  for. 
Kow,  Dr.  ConoUy  considerB  these  symptoms  so  accurately  as  well  as 
minutely  described,  that  he  throws  out  the  conjecture  that  Shakespeare 
may  have  borrowed  the  account  of  them  from  some  unknown  papers 
by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  mental  phenomeiilL 
were  by  no  means  accurately  examined  or  generally  known.  There 
was  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  monomania,  or  to 
its  treatment,  beyond  restraint  and  often  cruelty.  The  poor  idiot  was 
allowed,  if  harmless,  to  wander  about  the  village  or  Uie  country  to 
drivel  or  gihber  amidst  the  teasing  or  ill-natured  treatment  of  boys  or 
rustics.  The  poor  maniac  was  chained  or  tied  in  some  wretched  out- 
house, at  the  mercy  of  some  heartless  guardian,  with  no  protector  but 
the  constable.  Sbakespeare  could  not  be  supposed,  in  the  little  town 
of  Stratford,  nor  indeed  in  London  itself,  to  have  had  opportunities  of 
studying  the  influence  and  the  appearance  of  mental  derangement  of  a 
high-minded  and  findy-cultivated  prince.  How  then  did  Shakespeare 
contrive  to  paint  so  highly-finished  and  yet  so  complex  an  image? 
Simply  by  the  exercise  of  that  strong  sympathetic  will  which  enabled 
him  to  transport,  or  rather  to  transmute,  himself  into  another  person- 
ality* While  this  character  was  strongly  before  him  he  changed 
himself  into  a  maniac ;  he  felt  intuitively  what  would  be  his  own 
thought,  what  his  feelings,  were  he  in  that  situation ;  he  played  with 
himself  the  part  of  the  madman,  with  his  own  grand  mind  as  the  bads 
of  its  action ;  he  grasped  on  every  side  the  imagery  which  he  felt 
would  have  come  into  lus  mind,  beautiful  even  when  dislorded,  sublime 


*  'A  Study  of  Hamlet,'  by  John  Conolly »  M.D.,  Loudon,  1863. 
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even  when  it  was  grovelling,  brilliant  even  when  dulled,  and  clothed 
it  in  words  of  fire  and  of  tenderness,  with  a  varied  rapidity  wliich 
partakes  of  wildness  and  of  sense.  He  needed  not  to  look  for  a  model 
out  of  liimself,  for  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  change  the  angle  of  his 
mirror  and  sketch  his  own  countenance  awry.  It  was  but  little  for 
him  to  pluck  away  the  crown  from  reason  and  contemplate  it 
dethroned.     *     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  well  distinguished  the  diffsrent  forms  of  mental 
aberration  in  Shakespeare^s  characters,  when  she  says  that  ^  Constance 
b  frantic,  Lear  is  mad,  Oi^elia  is  insane." — CharaderieHce  of 
Women.    ♦     •     •     • 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  his  female  characters  Shakespeare  is 
not  equal  to  himsel£  The  work  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  meets, 
I  think,  completely,  this  objection,  which,  I  believe,  even  Schlegel 
raises.  It  required  a  lady,  with  mind  highly  cultivated,  with  tiie 
nicest  powers  of  discrimination,  and  with  happiness  of  expression,  to 
vindicate  at  once  Shakespeare  and  her  sex.  The  difficulty  of  this 
task  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  the  study  of  its  performance. 
Its  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  almost  family  resemblance  of  the 
different  portraits  which  make  up  Shakespeare's  female  gallery. 
There  is  scarcely  any  room  for  events,  even  for  incident,  still  less  for 
actions,  say  for  bold  and  unfeminine  deeds.  Several  of  the  heroinea 
of  Shakespeare  are  subjected  to  similar  persecutions,  and  almost  the 
same  trials.  In  almost  every  one  the  affections  and  their  expression 
have  alone  to  interest  us.  From  Miranda,  the  desert-nurtured  child 
in  the  simplicity  of  untempted  innocence,  to  Isabella,  in  her  cloistered 
virtue,  or  Hermione  in  her  unyielding  fortitude  —  there  are  such 
shades,  such  varying  yet  delicate  tints,  that  not  two  of  these  numerous 
conceptions  can  be  said  to  resemble  another.  And  whence  did  Shake* 
speare  derive  his  models  ?  Some  are  lofty  queens,  others  most  noble 
ladies,  some  fordgners,  some  native;  different  types  in  mind  and 
heart,  as  in  the  lineament  or  complexion.  Where  did  he  find  them  ? 
Where  did  he  meet  them  ?  In  the  cottages  of  Stratford,  or  in  the 
purlieus  of  Blackfriars?  Among  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  or  in  the 
audience  in  his  pit  ?  No  one  can  say — no  one  need  say.  They  were 
the  formations  of  his  own  quickened  and  fertile  brain,  which  required 
but  one  stroke,  one  line,  to  sketch  him  a  portrait  to  which  he  would 
give  immortality.  Far  more  difficult  was  this  success,  and  not  less 
completely  was  it  achieved,  in  that  character  which  medical  writers 
seem  hardly  to  believe  could  be  but  a  conception.  We  may  compare 
the  mind  of  Shakespeare  to  a  diamond,  pellucid,  bright,  and  untinted, 
cut  into  countless  polished  facets,  whidi,  in  constant  movement,  at 
every  smallest  change  of  direction  or  of  angle^  canght  a  new  reflec* 
tion,  so  that  not  one  of  its  brilliant  mirrors  could  be  f(Nr  a  moment 
idle,  but  by  a  power  beyond  its  control  was  ever  busy  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  innumerable  images,  either  distinct  or  running  into  one  another, 
or  repeated  each  so  clearly  as  to  allow  him,  when  he  chose,  to  fix  it 
in  his  memory.     ♦     ♦     *     • 
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The  next  and  most  esseiitial  quality  requii^  for  true  genius  is  the 
power  to  give  outward  life  to  the  inward  conception.  Without  this 
the  poet  is  dumb.  He  may  be  a  ''mute  inglorious  Milton;"  he 
cannot  be  a  speaking,  noble  Shakespeare.  I  should  think  that  I  was 
almost  insulting  such  an  audience,  were  I  to  descant  upon  Shakespeare's 
position  among  the  bards  and  writers  of  £ngland,  and  of  the  modem 
world.  Upon  this  point  there  can  scarcely  be  a  dissentient  opinion. 
His  language  is  the  purest  and  best,  his  verses  the  most  flowing  and 
rich ;  and  as  for  his  sentiments,  it  would  be  difficult  without  the 
command  of  his  own  language  to  characterise  them.  No  other  writer 
has  ever  g^ven  such  periods  of  sententious  wisdom.     *     •     *     • 

I  have  spoken  of  genius  as  a  gift  to  an  individual  man.  I  will 
conclude  by  the  reflection  that  that  man  becomes  himself  a  gift;  a 
gift  to  his  nation  ;  a  gift  to  his  age  ;  a  gift  to  the  world  of  all  times. 
That  same  Providence  which  bestows  greatness,  majesty,  abundance, 
and  grace,  no  less  presents,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  people  or  a  race, 
these  few  transcendent  men  who  mark  for  it  periods  no  less  de- 
cisively, though  more  nobly,  than  victories  or  conquests.     •     •     *     « 

It  is  a  double  gift  that  that  same  creating  and  directing  rule  has 
made  this  country  the  birthplace  and  the  seat  of  the  two  men  who, 
within  a  short  period,  were  made  the  rulers  each  of  a  great  and 
separate  intellectual  dominion,  never  to  be  deposed,  never  to  be 
rivalled,  never  to  be  envied.  To  Newton  was  given  the  sway  over  the 
science  of  the  civilised  world ;  to  Shakespeare  the  sovereignty  over  its 
literature. 

The  one  stands  before  us  passionless  and  grave,  embracing  in  his 
intellectual  grandeur  every  portion  of  the  universe,  from  the  stars,  to 
him  invisible,  to  the  rippling  of  the  tiny  waves  which  the  tide  brought 
to  hb  feet.  The  host  of  heaven,  that  seemed  in  causeless  dispersion, 
he  marshalled  into  order,  and  bound  in  safest  discipline.  He  made 
known  to  his  fellow-men  the  secret  laws  of  heaven,  the  springs  of 
movement,  and  the  chains  of  connection,  which  invariably  and  un- 
changeably impel  and  guide  the  course  of  its  many  worlds.      ♦     •     ♦ 

Beside  him  stands  the  ruler  of  that  world,  which,  though  even 
sublimely  intellectual,  is  governed  by  him  with  laws  in  which  the 
affections,  even  the  passions,  the  moralities,  and  the  anxieties  of  life 
have  their  share ;  in  which  there  is  no  severity  but  for  vice,  no  slavery 
but  for  baseness,  no  unforgivingness  but  for  calculating  wickedness. 
In  his  hand  is  not  the  staff  of  authority ;  whether  it  take  the  form  of 
a  royal  sceptre  or  of  a  knightly  lance,  whether  it  be  the  shepherdess's 
crook  or  the  fool's  bauble,  it  is  still  the  same,  the  magician's  wand. 
Whether  it  be  the  divining  rod  with  which  he  draws  up  to  light  the 
most  hidden  streams  of  nature's  emotions,  or  the  potential  instrument 
of  Prospero's  spells,  which  raises  storms  in  the  deep  or  works  spirit- 
music  in  the  air,  or  the  wicked  implement  with  which  the  witches 
mingle  their  unholy  charm,  its  cunning  and  its  might  have  no  limit 
among  created  things.  But  it  is  not  a  world  of  stately  order  which  he 
rules,  nor  are  the  laws  of  unvarying  rigour  by  which  it  is  commanded. 
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The  wildest  paroxysms  of  passion,  the  softest  delicacy  of  emotions ;  the 
most  extravagant  accident  of  fortune,  the  tenderest  incidents  of  home ; 
the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  sage  and  the  jester,  the  tyrant  and  his 
victim ;  the  maiden  from  the  cloister  and  the  peasant  from  the 
mountains ;  the  Italian  schoolchild  and  the  Roman  matron  ;  the 
princes  of  Denmark  and  the  lords  of  Troy — all  these  and  much  more 
are  comprised  in  the  vast  embrace  of  his  dominions.  Scarcely  a  rule 
can  be  drawn  from  them,  yet  each  forms  a  model  separately,  a  finished 
group  in  combination.  Unconsciously  as  he  weaves  his  work,  ap- 
parently without  pattern  or  design,  he  interlaces  and  combines  in  its 
surface  and  its  depth  images  of  the  most  charming  variety  and  beauty ; 
now  the  stern  mosaic,  without  colouring,  of  an  ancient  pavement, 
now  the  flowing  and  intertwining  arabesque  of  the  fanciful  East ;  now 
the  rude  scenes  of  ancient  mediaeval  tapestry  like  that  of  Beauvais, 
and  then  the  finished  and  richly-tinted  production  of  the  Gobelins  loom. 

And  yet  through  this  seeming  chaos  the  light  permeates,  and  that 
so  clear  and  so  brilliant  as  equally  to  define  and  to  dazzle.  £very 
portion,  every  fragment,  every  pnrticle,  stands  forth  separate  and 
particular,  so  as  to  be  handled,  measured,  and  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  critic  and  poet.  Each  has  its  own  exact  form  and  accurate  place, 
so  that,  while  separately  they  are  beautiful,  united  they  are  perfect. 
Hence  their  combinations  have  become  sacred  rules,  and  have  given 
inviolable  maxims  not  only  to  English  but  to  universal  literature. 
Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  studies  with  love  and  almost  veneration 
every  page  of  Shakespeare  ;  national  sympathies  and  kindred  speech 
make  it  not  merely  easy  but  natural  to  all  people  of  the  Teutonic 
family  to  assimilate  their  literature  to  that  its  highest  standard. 
France  has  departed,  or  is  fast  departing,  from  its  favourite  classical 
type,  and  adopting,  though  with  unequal  power,  the  broader  and  more 
natural  lines  of  the  Shakespearian  model.  His  practice  is  an  example, 
his  declarations  are  oracles. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  wide  region  of  intellectual  enjoyment  over 
which  our  great  bard  exerts  dominion,  is  not  one  parcelled  out  or 
divided  into  formal  and  state-like  provinces.  While  the  student  of 
science  is  reading  in  his  chamber  the  great  "  Principia  "  of  Newton, 
he  must  keep  before  him  the  solution  of  only  one  problem.  t)n  that 
his  mind  must  undistractedly  rest,  on  that  his  power  of  thought  be  in- 
tensely concentrated.  Woe  to  him  if  imagination  leads  his  reason 
into  truant  wanderings ;  woe  if  he  drop  the  thread  of  finely-drawn 
deductions!  He  will  find  his  wearied  intelligence  drowsily  floun- 
dering in  a  sea  of  swimming  figures  and  evanescent  quantities,  or 
floating  amidst  the  fragments  of  a  shipwrecked  diagram.  But  over 
Shakespeare  one  may  dream  no  less  than  pore ;  we  may  drop  the 
book  from  our  hand  and  the  contents  remain  equally  before  us. 
Stretched  in  the  shade  by  a  brook  in  summer,  or  sunk  in  the  reading 
chair  by  the  hearth  in  winter,  in  the  imaginative  vigour  of  health,  in 
the  drooping  spirits  of  indisposition,  one  may  read,  and  allow  the  trains 
of  fancy  which  spring  up  in  any  scene  to  pursue  their  own  way,  and 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2  m 
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minister  their  own  varied  pleasure  or  relief ;  and  when  by  degrees  we 
have  become  familiar  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  genius^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  want  in  mind  or  the  affections  that  needs  no  higher 
than  human  succour,  which  will  not  find  in  one  or  other  of  his  works 
that  which  will  soothe  suffering,  comfort  grief,  strengthen  good  desires, 
and  present  some  majestic  example  to  copy,  or  some  fearful  phantom. 
But  when  we  endeavour  to  contemplate  all  his  infinitely  varied  con- 
ceptions as  blended  together  in  one  picture,  so  as  to  take  in,  if  possible, 
at  one  glance  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  prolific  genius,  we  thereby  build 
up  what  he  himself  so  beautifully  called  the  '^  fabric  of  a  vision,*'  match- 
less in  its  architecture,  as  in  the  airiness  of  its  materials.  There  are 
forms  fantastically  sketched  in  cloud-shapes,  such  as  Hamlet  showed 
to  Polouius,  in  the  midst  of  others  rounded  and  full,  which  open  and 
unfold  ever-changing  varieties,  now  gloomy  and  threatening,  then 
tipped  with  gold  and  tinted  with  azure,  ever-rolling,  ever-moving, 
melting  the  one  into  the  other,  or  extricating  each  itself  from  the 
general  mass.  Dwelling  upon  this  maze  of  things  and  imaginations 
the  most  incongruous  combinations  come  before  the  dreamy  thought 
fascinated,  spellbound,  and  entranced.  The  wild  Ardennes  and 
Windsor  park  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  their  firs  and  their  oaks 
mingle  together  ;  the  boisterous  ocean  boiling  round  "  the  still  vexed 
Bermoothes  '*  runs  smoothly  into  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  the  old  grey 
porticoes  of  republican  Rome,  like  the  transition  in  a  dissolving  view, 
are  confused  and  entangled  with  the  slim  and  fluted  pillars  of  a  Gothic 
hall ;  here  the  golden  orb,  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  captive  king, 
rolls  on  the  ground  side  by  side  with  a  jester's  mouldy  skull — ^both 
emblems  of  a  common  fate  in  human  things.  Then  the  grave  chief 
justice  seems  incorporated  in  the  bloated  Falstaff;  king  John  and 
his  barons  are  wassailing  with  Poins  and  Bardolph  at  an  inn  door ; 
Coriolanus  and  Shylock  are  contending  for  the  right  of  human  sensi- 
bilities ;  Macbeth  and  Jacques  are  moralising  together  on  tenderness 
even  to  the  brute.  And  so  of  other  more  delicate  creations  of  the 
poet's  mind — Isabella  and  Ophelia,  Desdemona  and  the  Scotch  thane's 
wife  produce  respectively  composite  figures  of  inextricable  confusion. 
And  around  and  above  is  that  filmy  world,  Ariel  and  Tltania  and 
Peasblossom  and  Cobweb  and  Moth,  who  weave  us  a  gossamer  cloud 
around  the  vision,  dimming  it  gradually  before  our  eyes,  in  the  last 
drooping  of  weariness,  or  the  last  hour  of  wakefulness. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  Nov.  6,  1866. 

Sir  Henbt  Holulnd,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Daniel  Chauncy  Beale,  Esq.  and 
Protheroe  Smith,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  returned  for  the  following 
addition  to  '^  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  (see  page  151) : — 

ProfesBor  Faraday  (3nf  dSowi/ton) £20 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  Uie  same  :  viz. — 


The  Board  ff  TVcufe-^Thirteenth  Number  of  Meteorolo^oal  Papers.    4to.    1865. 
Human  Government — Annales  de  rObseryatoire  Physique  Centrale  de  Busaie. 

1862.     4to.     1865. 
Onited  StcUes,  Secretary  if  the  TVviMiiry— Statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 

States.    8to.    Washington.    1864. 
Actuaries,  Institute  Q^Assnrance  Magazine,  Nos.  61,  60.    8vo.    1865. 
Agricuttural  Society,  Royal — Jounial.  Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  2.     870.    1865. 
Airy,  G.  B,  Esq,  FM.S.  Astronomer  Royal  {the  Author)— EssAjt  on  the  Invasions 

ofBritun,  &c    4to.    1865. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sirimces— Proceedings,  Vol.  VI.  23^38.  8yo.  1864. 
American  Institute  ^New  Yorh — Annual  Report,  1861, 1862, 1863.    2  vols.   8vo. 

1863. 
American  Philosophical  Society— TtnoBac^ooBf  Vol.  XIII.  Part  1.    4to.    1865. 
Proceedings,  Nos.  71,  72.    8vo.    1864. 
Catalogue  of  Library,  Part  1 .    8vo. 
Antiquaries,  Society  ^—Proceedings,  Vol.  II.  No.  6.    8vo. 

Archseologia,  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  2.    4to.    1865. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Beml—Jounmi,  Nos.  124,  125,  126.    8vo.     1865. 
Asiatic  Society,  Roytu—Joama],  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  Part  2.    8vo.    1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal— Moathlj  Notices,  1864-5.    Nos.  8,  9.    8to. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2if 
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Bache^  Professor  A.  P.— Report  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  for  1862. 

8vo.     1864. 
£at»znan  i4oa£^em^  o/'Snence,  i?oya/—Sitzungsberichte,  1865.    1.1-4.     8vo. 
Belgique,  Academic  Royale  de  — Almanacb,  1865.     18mo. 

Bulletins,  1864,  1865.     8yo. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  C7. 5.— Proceedings,   Vol.  IX.   21-25.    8vo. 

1865. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  qf  Science — Report  of  the  Thirty-fourth 

Meeting,  held  at  Bath,  Sept.  1864.    8vo.     1865. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  Juue-Sept.  1865.    8vo. 
Churchill,  Messrs. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  8.     8vo.     1865. 
Colenso,  Eight  Rev.  John  William,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal  {the  Author)^The  Pen- 
tatench  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  Examined.    New  ed.    5  yoIs.  Syo. 
1863-5. 
Editors — ^American  Journal  of  Science,  July-Sept.  1865.    8vo. 
Artizan  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Athenaeum  for  July-Oct  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  July-Oct.  1865.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865.    8yo. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  July-Oct.  1865.    8yo. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4 to. 
Faraday,  Professor,  D.C.L.  i^.jR.5.— Kais.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Wien. 
Sitzungsberichte.    Math.    Nat  Classe:  Abth.  I.     1864,  Nos.    7-10.     1865, 
Nos.  1,  2.    Abth.  II.  1864,  Nos.  6-10.     1865,  Nos.  1,  2.    8vo. 
FranA/i« /fwft'/are— Journal,  Nos.  473-476.     8vo.     1865. 
Geographical  Society,  JKova/— Journal,  Vol.  XXXIV.     8vo.     1864. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.  Nos.  5,  6.    8vo.     1865. 
Geological  Institute,  Royal,  Ftenna— Jahrbuch,  Band  XV.  No.  1.    4to.     1865. 
Geological  Societu-'JovLrDaX,  No.  83.     8yo.     1865. 

Geor^ojili,  Accaaemia  dei,  Firenze^Atti.    Nuovo  Serie.    Vol.  XI.   8vo.     1864. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  1865.    No.  7.    8vo. 
Irish  Academy,  Jfoyo/— Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII.     8vo.     1861-4. 
Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D.  F.i?.iS.(^A«^«Mor)— Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical 

Officer  of  St.  James's.    8vo.     1865. 
Linnean  Society — Journal  and  Proceedings,  No.  35.    8yo.     1865. 

Transactions,  Vol.  XXV.  Part  1.     1865.    4to. 
Longman  Sc  Co.  Messrs. — St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  I.    Syo.    1865. 
Mechanical  Engineers^  Institution,  iBtrmin^/ioin— Proceedings,  Noy.    1864;    Jan. 

1865.     8vo. 
Meteorological  Society,  British-^Froceedings,  No.  20.    8yo.     1865. 
Moore,  C.  Hewitt,  Esq.  M.R.I,  {the  Author)— The  Antecedents  of  Cancer.  (0 14) 

16to.     1865. 
P^o^ropAicSocw^y— Journal,  Nos.  169-162.    8vo-     1865. 
Pichburn,  J.  T.  Esq.—Wm.  J.  Pinks'  History  of  Clerkenwell.    8yo.     1865. 
PoggioU,  Signor  G.  -4.— Alcuni  Scritti  di  M.  A.  Poggioli.    8yo.     1862-4. 
Pratt,  Archdeacon  John  H.   {the  iiirtAor)— Treatise   on  Attractions,  Laplace's 

Functions,  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.    3rd  ed.     l2mo.    1865. 
Royal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  No.  76.     8yo.     1865. 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1865,  Vol.  CLV.  Part  1.    4to.     1865. 
Statistical  Society  ^  Zonrfon— Journal,  Vol.  XXVIIL  Part  2.    8yo.     1865. 
Smithumian  Institution,  Washington,  C^. 5. —Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Kno^* 
ledge.    Vol.  XIV.    4to.     1865. 
Annual  Report  for  1863.     8yo.     1864. 
Meteorological  ObserYations,  Vol.  II.  Part  1.    4to.     1864. 
Taylor,  Alfred  S.  M.D.  F.R.S.  {the  ^u/Aor)— Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence.    8yo.     1865. 
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Tkoining,  Hemry.  Esq,  M,RJ.  (the  ^lii/Aor)— Elements  of  PictQresque  Scenery. 

Vol.  III.     Part  1.     8vo.     1865. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal-^ioKiniBAy  May-Jalj.    8vo.     1865. 

Gray,  Dr.  J.  £.— Medallion  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray. 


GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  Dec.  4,  1865. 

SiK  Henky  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Bourke. 

The  Viscount  Cranborne,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Ellis,  M.A. 

John  Heagh,  Esq. 

Sir  Edward  Hilditch,  M.D.  and 

Stavely  King,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Leotubb  Absangembnts  fob  the  ENSuma  Season: — 

Christmas  Lectures,  1865-66.     (Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory.) 
Prof.  Tyndall,  F.R.S.— Six  Lectures  *  On  Sound.' 

Be/ore  Easter,  1866. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  FJI.S.— Ten  Lectures,  *0n  Heat.' 

Prof.  Fbankland,  F.R.S.  — Eight  Lectures,  'On  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements.' 

Prof.  R.  Westmacott,  R.  A.  F.R.S.— Six  Lectures,  *  On  Art-Education, 
and  how  Works  of  Art  should  be  viewed.* 

Rev.  G.  Henslow. — Four  Lectures,  *0n  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany,  considered  with  reference  to  Education  and  Self- 
instruction.' 

After  Easter, 
Prof.  Fbankland,  F.R.S.— Four  Lectures,  *  On  the  Non-Metallic  Elements.' 
An  Extra  Course  of  Three  Lectures,  On  *  Muscular  Contraction,'  by  Dr. 

Du  Bois  Reymond. 
G.  ScHABF,  Esq.     Secretary  and  Keeper  of  National  Portrait  OaUery, — 

Three  Lectures,  *  On  National  Portraits,' 
Rev.  C.  KiNGSLEY,  M.A. — Two  Lectures,  *  On  Science  and  Superstition.' 
Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S. — ^Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  the  Methods  and  Results 

of  Ethnology.' 
Prof.  Ansted,  F.R.S. — Five  Lectures,  *  On  the  Application  of  Physical 

Geography  and  Geology  to  the  Fine  Arts.' 

2n2 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

FROM 

The  Lords  of  the  AdmiraUy— The  Nautical  Almflnae  for  1868  and  1869.    Sto. 

1864-5. 
7%e  Board  of  TVode— Fourteenth  Number  of  Meteorological  Papers.    4U>.     1865. 
Astronomical  Society ^  RoyoU — ^Memoirs,  Vol.  XXIIl.    4to.     1865. 
British  Architect^  Institute,  Royal—Semojial  Papen,  1865-6.    Part  I.  No.  I.  4to. 
British  Pharmaceutical  Con/erence— Proceedings.     1869.    8yo. 
Chemical  Society — ^Joumal  for  Oct.  1865.    Svo. 
De  la  Eive,  M.  Aug,  {the  ^ii/Aor)— Discours  prononc^  le  24  Aottt.     1865.     8vo. 

(Bibl.  Universelle  de  Genfeve.    Tome  XXIV.) 
De  ia  Rue,  Warren,  Esq,  Balfour  Stewart,  Esq,  cmd  Benjamin  Loewy,  Esq.  {the 

Authorsy-^lw  Physics.    First  Series.    (Phil.  Trans.  R.S.  1865.) 
JESt/tWs— Artizan  for  Nov.  1865.    4to. 
Athensum  for  Nov.  1865.     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  Nov.  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  Nov.  1865.    fol.  * 

Horological  Journal  for  Nov.  1865.    8vo. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  Nov.  1865.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Nov.  1865.    8vo. 
Pharmaceuticar Journal  for  Nov.  1865. 
Practical  Medianics*  Journal  for  Nov.  1865.    4to. 
Genioe,  Socufle  de  Physique— M4m6m»,    Tome  XVIII.     Partie  1.    4to.     1865. 
GeologixU  Society^ J owma},  Na  84.     8vo.     1865. 
Greemoich  Observatory   {by  Royal  Society)— Greenwich  Observations  for  1863. 

4to.     1865. 
Horticultural  Society,  i?oyaZ— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  8.    8vo. 
Lankeater,  Edwin,  M.D.  FM.S.  {the  Editor)— J ounaX  of  Social  Science,  Na  I. 
8vo.    1865. 
Address  at  Sheffield,  Oct.  9,  1865.    8vo. 
Lee,  Robert,    M,D.  FJt.S.  {the  Authory-Rie^  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood  of  the  Ganglia  and  Nerves,  and  of  the  AcUon  of  the 
Heart.    8vo.     1865. 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society,    Royal  —  Medico-Chirurgical   Transactions,    Vol. 

XLVIII.    Svo.     1865. 
Moore,  Charles  Hewitt,  Esq,  M,R.L—Dr.  Tregelles*  Greek  Testament.    Part  III. 

4to.     1865. 
Photographic  Socirty— Journal,  No.  163.    8vo.    1865. 
Royal  Society  of  £ain6uryA— Transactions,  Vol.  XXI V.  Part  1.    4to.    1 866. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  65,  66,  67.    8vo.     1864-5. 
Tate,  George,  Esq,  {the  -4ttMor)— The  Ancient  British  Sculptured  Rocks  of  North- 
umberland.   8vo.     1865. 
Wilson  and  Beadell,  3fesir9.— Photographic  Portraits  of  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  F.R.S. 
William  FergusBon,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Erasmus  Wilson,  Esq.  F,R  S. 
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1866. 

WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  19,  1860. 

Sir  HfiNRY  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.G.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Tymdall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Profeaior  of  Natnnl  FhOoet^l^,  RX 

On  RadiaHon  and  Absorption  wUh  reference  to  the  Colour  of  Bodies 
and  their  State  of  Aggregation, 

Thb  speaker  referred  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  those  processes  lying  beyond  the  range  of 
the  senses,  on  which  the  phenomena  immediately  depend.  He  spoke 
of  the  function  of  the  imagination  in  picturing  operations,  which  though 
great  in  their  aggregate  results  beyond  all  conception,  are  too 
minute  individually  to  be  capable  of  observation.  He  referred  to 
the  luminiferous  ether  that  fills  space  as  the  most  striking  illustration 
hitherto  known  of  the  production  of  a  line  of  thought  from  the  domain 
of  the  senses  into  that  of  the  imagination,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  this  wonderful  medium  to  be  based  upon  proofs  at  least  as  strong 
as  those  which  sustain  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

Dwelling  briefly  on  the  relation  of  this  ether  to  the  atoms  and 
molecules  which  are  plunged  in  it,  he  illustrated,  by  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  radiators. 
A  naked  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  free  air  imparted  so  small  an  amount 
of  motion  to  the  air  that  it  ceased  to  be  heard  as  sound  at  an  incon* 
siderabie  distance ;  the  same  tuning-fork  brought  into  union  with  its 
resonant  case  produced  a  sound  which  could  be  heard  by  thousands  at 
once.  The  naked  fork  was  a  bad  radiator,  the  combined  fork  and  case 
was  a  powerful  radiator.  This  combination  of  the  fork  and  its  case,  as 
regards  sound,  roughly  represented  the  influence  of  chemical  combina- 
tion as  regards  radiant  heat.  By  the  act  of  combination  the  power  of 
the  combining  atoms  as  radiators  might  be  augmented  ten  thousand- 
fold. As  an  example  of  this  the  vapour  of  water  was  selected  ;  and  it 
was  affirmed  that  a  pound  of  this  vapour  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  there  heated  and  exposed  before  the  cloudless  heaven,  would 
radiate  nine  or  ten  thousand  times — ^possibly  twenty  thousand  times — ^as 
much  heat  into  stellar  space  as  could  be  radiated  by  either  of  the  con* 
stituents  of  the  vapour  when  uncombined. 
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The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  well-known  analc^  between  the 
pitch  of  a  sound  and  the  colour  of  light,  and  throwing  a  large  spectrum 
upon  a  white  screen  mentioned  the  relation  between  the  various  colours 
to  the  rapidity  of  ethereal  vibration.  The  space  from  the  red  to  the  blue 
embraced  an  infinite  number  of  rates  of  vibration,  gradually  and  con- 
tiDuously  shorteniDg  without  any  interruption.  It  might  be  typified  by 
an  infinite  number  of  tuning-forks  of  gradually  augmenting  pitch,  and 
all  sounding  at  the  same  time.  This  spectrum  was  derived  from  the 
carbon  points  of  the  electric  light ;  but  it  was  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
various  other  incandescent  substances  the  spectrum  was  not  of  this  con- 
tinuous character.  The  magnificent  stream  of  green  light  produced 
by  the  volatilization  of  silver  in  the  electric  lamp  was  shown  upon  a 
screen,  and  afterwards  the  light  was  analyzed  and  found  to  produce  two 
bands  of  brilliant  green,  differing  but  slightly  from  each  other  in 
refrangibility.  Here  the  case  is  typified,  not  by  an  infinite  number  of 
tuning-forks,  but  by  two  tuning-forks  of  slightly  different  pitch.  And 
just  as  the  rate  of  vibration  in  the  case  of  the  tuning-fork  is  a  fixed 
rate,  so  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  of  silver  vapour  were  fixed. 
And  as  the  colour  of  the  vapour  depended  on  its  rate  of  atomic  vibra- 
tion, the  constancy  of  this  rate  secured  the  constancy  of  colour  in  the 
vapour.  We  cannot  make  the  vapour  of  silver  white  hoty  however  we 
may  exalt  its  temperature.  We  may  augment  the  brilliancy  of  the 
particular  rays  that  it  emits,  but  we  cannot  cause  it  to  emit  that  variety 
of  rays  the  blending  of  which  together  produces  the  impression  of 
white. 

Like  the  vapour  of  silver  the  vapour  of  water  has  also  its  definite 
periods  of  vibration  ;  and  they  are  not  such  as  to  enable  the  vapour, 
however  high  its  temperature  may  be  raised,  to  emit  a  white  light.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  emit  any  light  at  all.  The  flame  of  hydrogen, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  intensely  heated  aqueous  vapour,  but  it  is 
hardly  visible ;  and  it  is  easy  to  give  the  vapour  of  water  a  temperature 
sufiicient  to  raise  a  solid  body  placed  in  the  vapour  to  a  bright  red 
heat,  while  the  vapour  itself  remains  absolutely  dark.  Now  the  powers 
of  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  body  which 
cannot  emit  luminous  rays  is  incompetent  to  absorb  them.  Thus  the 
sun's  luminous  rays  pass  freely  through  the  aqueous  vapour  of  our 
atmosphere ;  while  it  is  the  impediment  offered  by  this  same  vapour  to 
the  radiation  from  the  earth  which  checks  the  sudden  drain  of  terrestrial 
heat,  and  thus  renders  our  planet  inhabitable. 

This  power  of  electric  absorption  was  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
two  tuning-forks  which  sounded  the  same  note.  Both  forks  being 
mounted  on  their  resonant  stands,  one  of  them  was  first  sounded.  The 
silent  fork  was  then  brought  near  the  sounding  one,  and  held  near  it 
for  five  seconds.  The  vibrations  of  the  excited  fork  were  then 
quenched,  but  the  sound  did  not  cease  to  be  heard.  In  fact  the  silent 
fork  had  taken  up  the  vibrations  of  its  neighbour,  and  continued  to 
sound  after  the  latter  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  Again,  one  fork  being 
permitted  to  remain  upon  its  stand,  the  other  was  dismounted  and 
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thrown  into  strong  vibration.  Detached  from  its  stand,  its  sound  was 
too  feeble  to  be  heard  by  the  audience  ;  but  on  bringing  it  near  the 
mounted  fork  a  mellow  sound  rose  which  filled  the  room.  Thus  the 
vibrations  of  the  one  fork  were  transmitted  through  the  air  and  imparted 
to  the  other.  To  effect  this  transference  it  was  necessary  that  the  forks 
should  be  in  perfect  unison  :  the  fixing  upon  either  of  them  of  a  bit  of 
wax  not  larger  than  a  pea  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
forks  to  influence  each  other. 

Thus  one  sounding  body  absorbs  the  vibration  of  another  sounding 
body  with  which  it  is  in  unison  ;  and  here  we  have  in  acoustics  the 
representative  of  that  great  principle  which  in  optics  lies  at  the  base  of 
spectrum  analysis,  namely,  that  bodies  absorb  those  rays  which  they  can 
themselves  emit.  Thus  green  vapour  of  silver  if  interposed  in  the  path 
of  a  beam  of  white  light,  will  absorb  the  green  which  it  can  itself  emit. 
Thus  also  the  incandescent  vapour  of  sodium,  itself  intensely  yellow,  cuts 
clearly  out  the  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
aqueous  vapour.  Its  periods  of  vibration  synchronize  with  those  of  the 
rays,  or  more  accurately  waves,  emitted  by  the  warmed  earth,  and  hence 
its  power  to  intercept  those  waves  by  taking  up  their  motion.  But  it  is 
in  dissonance  with  the  luminous  waves  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  hence 
those  waves  pass  through  large  quantities  of  it  with  scarcely  sensible 
absorption. 

This  incompetence  of  aqueous  vapours  to  absorb  luminous  rays  is 
shared  by  all  really  transparent  bodies ;  in  fact,  they  are  transparent  in 
virtue  of  their  incapacity  to  absorb  luminous  rays.  Now,  transparent 
bodies  in  a  state  of  powder  are  always  white,  and  in  white  bodies 
luminous  rays  have  no  power.  The  light  of  the  sun,  for  example, 
cannot  warm  white  sugar,  nor  can  it  warm  table  salt,  nor  flour,  nor  a 
white  dress ;  it  cannot  even  melt  snow.  The  most  powerful  luminous 
beam  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  surface  covered  with  hoar  frost 
without  melting  a  single  spicula  of  the  frost  crystals.  How,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  sunshine  clear  away  the  snow  from  the  mountain 
heads?  Two  or  three  days'  sunshine  on  the  mountains  suffices  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  a  heavy  snow-fall :  how  can  this  occur  if  sun- 
shine has  no  power  to  melt  the  snow  crystals  ?  It  is  not  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  sun  which  perform  this  work,  but  a  body  of  rays  which, 
though  possessing  high  calorific  power,  have  no  light  in  them.  By  a 
process  of  transmutation  these  dark  rays  may  be  converted  into 
luminous  ones,  but  as  they  come  from  the  sun,  and  fall  upon  the 
mountain  summits,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  excite  vision.  Every 
stream  which  channels  the  glaciers  or  tumbles  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  is  the  direct  product  of  this  invisible  radiation.  To  it  also  the 
glaciers  owe  their  birth  as  well  as  their  dissolution.  For  while  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  the  tropical  ocean  penetrate  the 
water  to  great  depths  without  considerable  absorption,  the  dark  rays 
are  in  great  part  absorbed  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  they  there- 
fore heat  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  are  thus  almost  the  sole  excitants 
of  evaporation.     Not  only,  then,  do  those  invisible  solar  rays,  by  the 
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fusion  of  the  ice,  give  birth  to  the  rivers  of  Svatzerland,  but  it  id  they 
that  lift  the  material  of  these  rivers  from  the  sea  and  store  it  on  the 
frozen  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Gathering  up  the  rays  emitted  by  a  powerful  electric  lamp,  and  con- 
centrating them  upon  a  small  focus,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  placed  at  the 
focus  speedily  boils,  some  of  them,  indeed,  almost  instantly.  But  they  are 
not  boiled  by  the  luminous  rays,  though  these  produce  an  impression  too 
dazzling  to  be  borne  upon  the  eye.  Interposing  in  the  path  of  the 
concentrated  beam  a  glass  cell  containing  pure  distilled  water,  the  light 
of  the  beam  is  not  sensibly  diminished,  but  it  is  no  longer  competent  to 
boil  or  even  heat  water  at  the  focus.  Placing  a  piece  of  ice  at  the 
luminous  focus  it  is  not  melted,  though,  if  blackened  wood  be  placed 
there,  it  is  set  on  fire.  The  moment,  however,  the  cell  of  water  is 
withdrawn  the  ice  melts — smelts  because  the  dark  rays  previously 
absorbed  by  the  water  of  the  cell  are  now  absorbed  by  it.  There  are 
liquids  of  very  low  boiling  points — bisulphide  of  carbon,  for  instance— 
which,  when  placed  at  the  focus  where  the  whole  radiation,  dark  and 
bright,  of  the  electric  lamp  is  converged,  cannot  be  caused  to  boil,  can 
hardly  be  warmed.  Water,  for  instance,  requires  a  temperature  of 
212**  Fahr.  to  boil  it,  bisulphide  of  carbon  requires  only  118°  4' ;  still 
the  former  is  boiled  in  a  time  insufficient  to  warm  the  latter.  This 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  while  water  powerfully  absorbs  the  dark 
calorific  rays  and  allows  the  luminous  ones  free  transmission,  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  transparent  to  both  classes  of  rays,  and  hence  is 
warmed  by  neither  of  them.  Thus,  also,  when  it  was  stated  that  sugar 
could  not  be  warmed  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  invisible  solar  rays 
were  meant  to  be  excluded,  for  when  the  total  radiation  of  the  sun  is 
converged  upon  white  sugar  it  is  immediately  burnt  up,  the  agent  of  its 
combustion  being,  however,  the  dark  radiation. 

It  is  possible  to  filter  the  composite  radiation  from  the  sun  or  from 
the  electric  light,  so  as  to  detach  almost  completely  the  vbible  from  the 
invisible  rays.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
transparent  to  both  classes  of  rays  ;  now  iodine,  a  substance  which  dis- 
solves freely  in  the  bisulphide,  b  eminently  transparent  to  the  invisible 
rays  alone.  Hence,  a  combination  of  these  two  substances  furnishes 
us  with  a  ray-jfiltery  which,  while  it  pitilessly  cuts  ofi^  the  bright  rays, 
allows  the  dark  ones  free  transmission.  At  the  dark  focus  we  can  boil 
water  or  alcohol,  but  we  cannot  warm  bisulphide  or  bichloride  of 
carbon.  Bromine  also,  notwithstanding  its  volatility,  bears  exposure  at 
the  focus  without  being  heated.  Sulphur  also  bears  the  temperature  of 
the  focus  for  a  considerable  time  without  ignition.  Common  pho- 
sphorus, a  combustible  so  quick  that  the  warmth  of  the  fingers  when  in 
contact-mth.  it  suffices  to  provoke  combustion,  bears  for  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  without  ignition  the  action  of  radiant  heat  at  a  focus  where,  in 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  platinized  platinum  is  raised  to  a  white  heat 
The  phosphorus  is  in  a  great  degree  .transparent  to  radiant  heat.  The 
red  iodide  of  mercury  strewn  on  paper  and  exposed  at  the  focus  has  its 
colour  discharged  where  the  invisible  images  of  the  carbon  points  fall 
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upon  it,  but  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  iodide  to  radiant  heat,  it 
requires  some  exposure  to  produce  the  thermograph.  This  red  sub- 
stance is  far  less  absorbent  of  radiant  heat  than  white  paper,  and  hence 
it  is  sometimes  easier  to  obtain  a  thermograph  of  the  carbon  points  by 
exposing  to  the  radiation  from  the  lamp  the  bach  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  iodide  is  strewn,  than  by  exposing  the  face  covered  wiUi  the  iodide. 
It  is  often,  indeed,  more  easy  to  bum  a  thermograph  through  the  paper 
than  to  discharge  the  colour  of  the  iodide.  Hence,  white  paper  may 
be  protected  from  radiant  heat  by  being  covered  with  a  substance  like 
the  iodide  of  mercury. 

We  are  here  naturally  reminded  of  the  experiments  of  Franklin, 
which  consbted  in  placing  cloths  of  various  colours  upon  snow,  and  ob- 
serving the  depth  to  which  they  sank  in  the  snow  when  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine.  Franklin  concluded  that  the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  body 
the  less  is  its  power  of  absorption.  The  generalizations  founded  on  this 
experiment  are  for  the  most  part  fallacious.  Results  long  ago  obtained, 
establishing  the  vast  influence  of  chemical  constitution  on  radiant  heat, 
led  the  speaker  to  contrast  iodine,  an  element,  with  alum,  a  body  of 
highly  complex  character.  Both  substances  were  in  powder,  the  one 
being  dark,  the  other  white.  Exposed  to  the  radiation  from  various 
sources,  the  white  powder  proved  itself  in  all  cases  the  most  powerful 
absorber.  The  dark  powder  of  amorphous  phosphorus  was  also  com- 
pared with  the  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc,  but  the  white  powder  was  the 
best  absorber.  Bodies  of  the  same  colour  compared  together  showed 
similar  differences.  The  red  oxide  of  lead  for  example  was  contrasted 
with  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  and  the  oxide  proved  the  most  power- 
ful absorber.  So  also  the  white  chloride  of  silver  was  compared  with 
the  white  carbonate  of  lead,  the  lead  salt  proved  by  fax  the  most 
powerful  absorber.  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  as  regards  the 
absorption  of  radiant  heat,  white  in  some  cases  exceeds  black,  black  in 
some  cases  exceeds  white,  and  the  other  colours  are  equally  capricious ; 
all  evidently  depending  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases  moreover,  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand 
in  hand,  the  substance  which  absorbs  heat  most  powerfully  radiating 
the  same  heat  most  copiously. 

In  the  case  of  Franklin's  white  cloth  exposed  on  snow  to  sunshine, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  sink  at  all ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  must  rise  relatively  to  the  snow  surrounding 
it.  For,  as  regards  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  alike  power- 
less to  warm  the  cloth  or  to  melt  the  snow.  Whatever  effect  is  pro- 
duced is  therefore  due  to  the  dark  solar  rays.  Now,  snow  absorbs  these 
rays  with  greater  greediness  than  any  other  substance  ;  hence  the  white 
cloth,  which  absorbs  less  than  the  snow,  really  defends  the  snow  under- 
neath it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  owing  to  this  protection  the 
cloth,  if  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  rise  in  relation  to  the  surface 
round,  just  like  a  glacier  table. 

But  though  the  cloth  is  not  so  good  an  absorber  as  the  snow,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  powerful  absorber ;  it  comes  near  the  snow  in  this 
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respect.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  cloth,  we  have  added 
to  the  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dark  rays  by  the  cloth,  the 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  luminous  rays  by  the  dye,  the  sum  of 
the  absorption  of  both  classes  of  rays  exceeds  the  absorption  by  the 
snow  of  the  dark  rays  alone.  The  black  cloth  will  therefore  sink  in 
the  snow.     This  is  the  explanation  of  Franklin's  experiment. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  referring  to  various  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  rock  salt ;  to  the  influence  of 
science  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture ;  and  to  the  necessary  defects 
of  any  system  of  education  in  which  the  study  of  nature  is  neglected  or 
ignored. 

[J.  T.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  2^^  1866. 

Sir    Henky    Holland,   Bart.   M.D.   D.C.L.   F.K.S.   President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Samuel  W.  Baker,  Esq. 

On  the   Sources  of  the  Nile, 

The  primary  object  of  geographical  exploration  is  the  opening  to 
general  intercourse  such  portions  of  the  earth  as  may  become  useful 
to  the  human  race.  The  explorer  is  the  precursor  of  the  colonist, 
and  the  colonist  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  great  work  must  be 
constructed,  that  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  iJl  undertakings,  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  dependent  upon  geographical  position. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  presents  certain  facilities,  and  obstacles  to 
general  access ;  those  points  which  are  easily  attainable  must  always 
enjoy  a  superior  civilization  to  those  that  are  cut  off  from  association 
with  the  world. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  the  advance  of  civilization  depends  upon 
means  of  transport ;  countries  remote  from  the  sea  may  through  the 
ingenuity  of  man  be  rendered  accessible  ;  the  natural  productions  of 
those  lands  may  be  transported  to  the  sea  coast  in  exchange  for 
foreign  commodities,  and  commerce  thus  instituted  becomes  the 
pioneer  of  civilization. 

Rivers  are  the  natural  arteries  of  the  world ;  providing  channels 
of  communication,  they  have  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  most 
important  geographical  phenomena. 

Countries  that  are  blessed  with  navigable  rivers  invariably  prosper ; 
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the  ancients  were  so  cognizant  of  this  fact  that  all  first  settlements 
were  made  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  dates  from  an  Eden  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

London  upon  the  Thames  is  a  mighty  fact  significant  of  the 
importance  of  river  communication.  America,  that  giant  ofispring  of 
Great  Britain,  owes  her  unexampled  prosperity  to  her  navigable  rivers. 

Accepting  the  theory  that  rivers  are  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical points,  we  turn  with  increased  interest  to  that  great  artery  of 
Africa  now  before  us ;  that  mysterious  stream  which  has  ever  absorbed 
the  attention  of  both  ancient  and  modern  geographers — the  Nile. 

Egypt  has  been  created  by  the  Nile.  The  great  Sahara,  that 
frightful  desert  of  interminable  scorching  sand  which  stretches  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  is  cleft  by  one  solitary  thread  of  water. 
Ages  and  ages  before  man  could  have  existed  in  that  inhospitable  land, 
tliis  thread  of  water  was  at  its  silent  work  ;  year  after  year  it  flooded 
and  fell,  leaving  a  rich  legacy  of  soil  upon  the  barren  sand,  until  the 
delta  was  created ;  and  man,  at  so  remote  a  period  that  we  have  no 
clue  even  to  an  approximate  date,  occupied  the  fertile  lands  thus  born 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  that  corner  of  savage  Africa  rescued  from  its 
barrenness  became  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  the  most  ancient  origin  ;  their  geo- 
graphical position  gave  them  extraordinary  advantages  for  commercial 
enterprise.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  fertilizing  Nile  afforded  inland  communica- 
tion, Egypt  became  in  the  earliest  era  the  most  civilized  and  pros- 
perous country  of  the  earth. 

Egypt  not  only  was  created  by  the  Nile,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  Egyptians  depended  upon  the  annual  inundation  by  that  river  ; 
thus,  all  that  pertained  to  the  Nile  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  ;  it  was  the  hand  that  fed  them. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  a  graduated 
pillar  was  erected  as  a  nilometer  in  a  well  on  the  island  of  Rhoda, 
opposite  old  Cairo,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  was  measured  and 
watched  with  equal  anxiety  to  the  present  day. 

A  century  later,  a  canal  was  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea ;  the  undertaking  failed,  but  was 
subsequently  completed  after  the  Persian  conquest,  and  water  com- 
munication was  thus  established  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.     Egypt  was  the  Nile  and  the  Nile  was  Egypt. 

Depending  so  entirely  upon  the  river  as  Egypt  did,  it  was  natural 
that  the  mysterious  origin  of  those  'sacred  waters  should  absorb  the 
speculations  of  all  thinking  men.  It  was  unlike  all  other  rivers. 
In  July  and  August,  when  European  streams  were  at  their  lowest 
in  the  summer  heat,  the  Nile  was  at  the  flood  t 

In  Egypt  there  was  no  rainfall.  Not  even  a  drop  of  dew  in  those 
parched  deserts  through  which  the  glorious  river  flowed  for  860 
thirsty  miles  of  latitude  without  one  single  tributary.  Licked  up  by 
the  burning  air,  and  gulped  down  by  the  exhausting  sand  of  Arabian 
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deserts,  nevertheless  it  flowed ;  supporting  all  losses  by  eyaporation 
and  absorption,  the  noble  flood  shed  its  annual  blessings  upon  Egypt. 
An  anomaly  among  rivers ;  flooding  in  the  dry  season ;  everlastiiig 
even  in  sandy  deserts ;  where  was  its  hidden  origin  ?  where  were  the 
«*  Sources  of  the  Nile?" 

The  "  Source  of  the  Nile  "  was,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  great 
geographical  question  to  be  solved.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  days  of 
Egypt,  her  kings  and  priests  endeavoured  to  unravel  this  great 
mystery,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  annual  flood,  upon  whica  tlie 
existence  of  the  Egyptians  depended. 

The  most  important  event  of  Jewish  history  commenced  about 
1706  B.  c,  when  the  family  of  Joseph  came  from  Canaan  into  Egypt 
to  purchase  com  during  the  seven  years  of  famine ;  and  thus  com- 
menced the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Egyptians.     The 
colonization  was  due  to  the  river  Nile.    Seven  years  of  unprecedented 
fertility  must  have  been  due  to  seven  seasons  of  extreme  inundation, 
which  so  filled  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh,  that  he  supported  the  whole 
population  of  Egypt  during  seven  succeeding  years  of  famine.     That 
famine  must  have  been  caused  by  the  low  level  of  the  river  Nile. 
There  was  famine,  t.  e.  want  of  rain  in  Canaan,  and  this  drought  most 
have  extended  to  the  mountain  range  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  exhausted 
the  great  tributaries  to  the  Nile  from  that  country.    These  tributaries 
are  the  Atbara,  Settite  or  Taccazy,  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  Dinder, 
and  the  great  Blue  Nile. 

We  thus  find,  as  far  back  as  8570  years,  the  proof  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  had  originally  been  induced  by  the  Nile,  as  the 
fertility  produced  by  that  extraordinary  river  not  only  supported  the 
people  of  Egypt,  but  attracted  in  times  of  scarcity  emigrants  from  hr 
countries,  as  exemplified  by  the  colony  of  Israelites.  Everything 
connected  with  Egypt  was  so  dependent  upon  the  Nile,  that  even  one 
of  the  seven  plagues  was  a  disturbance  of  its  waters. 

*  ^^  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died  ;  and.  the  river  stank, 
and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river ;  and 
there  was  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 

"  And  all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about  the  river  for  water  to 
drink  ;  for  they  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river." 

Doubtless  this  plague  was  caused  by  so  low  a  level  of  the  Nile 
that  the  current  ceased,  and  the  water  stagnating  gave  birth  to  a  mass 
of  animalculee  of  a  crimson  colour,  resembling  blood.  This  is  proved 
by  the  words  ^'  they  digged  round  about  the  river  for  water  to  drink/' 

This  custom  prevails  at  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs,  who 
refuse  to  drink  the  water  of  the  White  Nile  from  the  river  when  hw, 
on  account  of  minute  worms  that  affect  the  stomach. 

Following  this  curse  upon  the  river  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh,  is  the 
plague  of  frogs  :  '^  And  the  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs  abundantly ,"| 
&c. 

*  £xoduB»  vii.  21-24.  t  Exodus,  viiL  3. 
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The  appearance  of  frogs  in  such  myriads  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  general  stagnation  of  t£e  river,  caused  by  an  extraordinary  dry 
season. 

These  striking  facts,  handed  down  to  us  by  Sacred  History,  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Nile.  Civilization  and  learning  had  sprung 
from  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  river — we  hear  of  Moses,  that  he  was 
''  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  But  although  Egypt 
was  at  that  period  the  centre  of  the  world  in  all  that  related  to  science 
and  civilization,  and  dependent  upon  the  river  for  its  actual  existence, 
not  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  could  determine  the 
''  Sources  of  the  mW* 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  allude  to  the  expeditions  that,  during 
some  thousand  years,  have  been  framed  by  various  nations  for  this 
discovery.  All  failed  until  our  countryman,  Bruce,  discovered  the 
source  of  the  Blue  Nile  about  ninety  years  ago.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  started  upon  this  mysterious  mission.  Bruce 
confessed  that  the  Blue  Nile  was  not  the  great  river,  but  merely  a 
tributary  to  the  tnain  stream  known  as  the  White  Nile.  Numerous 
expeditions  have  started  since  that  time  to  explore  the  acknowledged 
Nile,— to  seek  for  the  sources  of  the  White  river.  All  failed ;  a 
fatality  hung  over  those  marshy  regions  of  inner  Africa,  and  the  Nile 
sources  seemed  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  sealed.  There  appeared 
to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  from  the  north,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  honour  of  England  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  south  vid 
Zanzibar.  In  command  of  this  expedition,  struggling  forward  with 
British  tenacity  of  purpose,  our  gallant  explorers,  Speke  and  Grant, 
reached  the  first  Nile  source  in  the  Victoria  Lake. 

In  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  in  N.  lat.  4*  55',  I  met  those  great 
men  with  open  arms.  Gaunt  and  lean  with  toil  and  bad  climate,  but 
elate  with  having  accomplished  that  which  had  baffled  the  whole 
world,  on  the  15tn  February,  1863,  they  marched  into  Gondokoro  at 
the  head  of  the  faithful  eighteen  followers  ^o  had  started  with  them 
from  Zanzibar. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  description  of  this  meeting.  For 
nearly  two  years  I  had  been  exploring  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile, 
absorbed  with  the  one  idea  of  discovering  its  true  source,  and  of 
meeting  my  old  friend  Speke  in  some  dilemma  from  which  I  had  a 
Quixotic  hope  of  extricating  him. 

Having  completed  the  exploration  of  all  the  great  rivers  from 
Abyssinia,  I  had  descended  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartoum,  at  which 
place  I  had  organized  a  powerful  expedition  for  the  White  Nile.  To 
overcome  the  great  difficulty  of  Central  Africa,  "  want  of  transport," 
I  had  purchased  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden,  including  horses, 
camels,  and  asses,  all  of  which,  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine,  I  con- 
veyed up  the  White  Nile  in  three  vessels,  and  I  landed  them  safe  in 
Gondokoro  in  lat.  4^  55'  on  3rd  Feb.,  1863. 

The  voyage  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro  occupied  forty-five 
days,     Nodbing  can  be  more  tedious  than  thb  journey  through  inter- 
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minable  marshes  and  vast  flats  of  high  reeds  and  papyrus.  Well 
might  the  ancient  expeditions  have  returned  disheartened  from  so 
mournful  and  hopeless  a  prospect.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  White  Nile  there  is  not  a  mountain  until  Gondokoro  is  reached. 
There,  the  scenery  changes  suddenly ;  the  boundless  marshes  cease, 
and  dry  land  is  gladly  welcomed  ;  evergreen  trees,  native  villages  and 
distant  hills,  and  mountain  ranges,  reUeve  the  eye  long  wearied  by 
unvarying  swamps. 

I  had  been  twelve  days  waiting  at  Gondokoro  for  the  arrival  of  a 
trader's  party  from  the  south  with  whom  I  had  intended  to  travel,  and 
to  form  a  depot  of  heavy  baggage  at  their  most  advanced  station, 
when  they  suddenly  arrived,  bringing  with  them  Speke  and  Grant. 

Delighted  as  I  was  to  have  thus  met  them,  I  was  nevertheless 
disappointed.  At  the  first  blush  it  appeared  that  the  great  work  was 
completed;  and  that  my  expedition,  organized  at  great  cost  and 
labour,  must  fruitlessly  return. 

Speke  relieved  me  from  this  despair  by  giving  me  a  sketch  of  his 
route,  showing  that  in  N.  lat.  2^  17'  the  Nile  that  he  crossed  below 
Earuma  Falls  turned  suddenly  to  the  west,  and,  according  to  native 
reports,  it  fell  into  a  great  lake  called  the  Luta  N'zige.  Thus  his 
exploration  was  incomplete. 

There  was  evidently  much  to  be  done  to  clear  up  a  most  important 
point,  and  I  immediately  determined,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  it 
It  lay  heavily  upon  poor  Speke's  heart  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
follow  up  that  portion  of  the  river.  He  said — "  Geographers  at  home 
will  raise  a  question  upon  this  unexplored  point,  and  they  will  forget 
how  hard  we  have  worked  to  get  through  what  we  have  done."  I 
comforted  him  with  the  promise  that  I  would  not  return  without 
completing  the  work  desired.  Speke  and  Grant  sailed  from 
Gondokoro  for  England.  As  I  watched  their  boat  disappearing  in 
the  distance  I  felt  the  importance  of  my  responsibility.  Bruce  had 
succeeded  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Speke  and  Grant  had  won  the  Victoria 
Source.  All  nations,  excepting  England,  had  failed  ;  and  the  honour 
of  England  for  the  third  expedition  to  the  Nile  Sources  rested  upon 
my  head.  Had  I  been  alone,  it  would  have  been  no  hard  task  to  die 
upon  the  untrodden  ground  before  me,  but  there  was  one  who,  although 
my  greatest  comfort,  was  also  my  greatest  care — one  whose  presence 
through  years  of  toil  and  wandering,  whether  in  scorching  deserts  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  pitying  tree,  had  made  each  spot  my  home, 
and  with  a  devotion  which  exists  only  in  a  woman's  heart  had  deter- 
mined to  share  my  dangers  and  fatigues.  This  was  my  wife ;  what 
would  be  her  fate  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  among  savages,  should 
I  die? 

I  was  prepared  to  start ;  my  party  consisted  of  forty-five  men  well 
armed  ;  but  my  difficulties  were  about  to  commence. 

The  whole  of  the  so-called  trade  of  the  White  Nile  is  a  system  of 
robbery  and  murder  combined  with  the  slave  trade ;  the  atrocities 
committed,  by  the  parties  employed  by  the  traders  are  beyond  description 
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— robbery  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  from  the  unfortunate  natives  is  the 
acknowledged  ^'  trade ;  '*  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  tribes  is 
the  pastime  of  the  ruffians  who  compose  the  ivory  trading  parties. 

My  men,  who,  as  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan,  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  these  practices,  mutinied  when  I  was  about  to  start, 
refusing  to  proceed,  as  in  my  service  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  slave  hunting  and  pillage.  They  threatened  to  fire  simul- 
taneously at  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm  them  ;  and  all  the  trading 
parties  amounting  to  about  600  armed  men  threatened  to  repel  me  by 
force  of  arms  from  the  interior  should  I  attempt  to  advance.  My 
escort  dispersed,  and  joined  the  various  slave  hunting  parties,  leaving 
me  utterly  helpless.  By  dint  of  careful  management  I  at  length 
induced  seventeen  of  my  mutineers  to  start  from  Gondokoro  ;  I 
resolved  to  quit  at  all  hazards  that  nefarious  spot,  trusting  that  I 
should  gain  influence  over  my  men  M'hen  once  in  the  interior.  They 
consent^  to  start  on  the  condition  that  I  should  travel  ecLst;  my 
intended  course  was  sotUh.  I  discovered  that  they  had  conspired  to 
desert  me  at  a  trader's  station,  seven  days'  march  east  of  Gondokoro  in 
the  Latooka  country,  and  to  murder  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm 
them.  With  this  escort  I  started  at  night  on  the  26th  March,  1863, 
without  one  native  attendant ;  not  an  interpreter,  nor  even  a  guide 
being  procurable.  I  followed  a  few  hours'  march  behind  a  trader's 
party  that  had  started  on  that  afternoon,  trusting  to  overcome  their 
hostility  by  all-powerful  gold  upon  the  road. 

After  seven  days'  march  through  a  mountainous  and  fertile  country, 
passing  the  Bari  and  Ellyria  tribes,  we  arrived  at  Latooka,  about 
100  miles  east  of  Gondokoro.  The  promised  mutiny  broke  out; 
several  of  my  men  deserted  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  and 
joined  a  slave  hunting  party.  This  party  of  upwards  of  100  men, 
armed  with  guns,  attacked  a  native  village  on  the  mountains ;  but  the 
Latookas  fought  bravely,  and  the  slave  hunters,  losing  their  way  in  a 
hasty  retreat  down  the  rocky  mountain,  were  forced  over  a  precipice 
by  the  natives,  and  massacred  almost  to  a  man  ;  my  mutineers  being 
among  the  slain.  This  accident  was  of  great  service  to  me ;  my 
remaining  men  regarded  the  fate  of  their  late  comrades  as  the  effect  of 
the  '^  evil  eye,"  and  were  persuaded  that  I  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  disaster.* 

I  had  by  presents  reduced  a  hostile  trader's  party  to  cold  civility, 
and  I  accompanied  them  forty  miles  S.W.  to  Obbo  in  lat.  4°  2',  thus, 

*  The  Latookas  are  a  splendid  race  of  savages,  inhahiting  a  beautifol  country 
of  mountain  and  plain ;  they  are  extremely  'weaJthy,  possessing  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  and  cultiyating  a  -variety  of  ^in  upon  an  extensiye  scale.  They  are  a 
warlike  race,  but  I  round  them  particularly  friendly,  as  I  fraternised  with  them 
after  their  attack  on  the  slaye-hunters.  Like  all  the  tribes  of  that  part  they  are 
good  blacksmiths,  although  their  tools  are  limited  to  a  cleft  stick  ror  tongs,  and 
two  stones  for  hammer  and  anvil. 

The  Latookas  are  the  only  tribe  that  I  left  with  regret ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  push  for  Unyoro. 
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although  I  had  inarched  1 40  miles,  I  was  then  only  fifty-three  miles  in 
a   direct  line  ferther  south  than  Gondokoro.      Obbo  is  a  plateau 
8,600  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  high  range  of  mountains  separates  it  from 
the  valley  of  Latooka  on  the  east,  which  forms  the  watershed  o£  the 
country ;  the  western  side  draining  to  the  Nile,  while  the  east   side 
drains  into  the  Kaniete  river  through  the  Latooka  valley  to  the  river 
Sobat.     Obbo,  situated  among  high  mountains,  has  a  great  rainfall 
from  February  to  November.    With  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
the  Tsetse  fly  appears,  and  every  one  of  my  animals  died  in  this  &tal 
spot.*    Being  quite  helpless,  without  means  of  transport,  I  endeavoured 
to  gain   the  confidence  of  a  neighbouring  trader's  party  by  daily 
repairing  their  guns,  doctoring  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  acting  as 
umpire  in  all  their  disputes  for  many  months,  until  in  January  5, 
1864,  the  rains  having  ceased,  the  rivers  in  advance  were  fordable, 
and  I  started  south  towards  Unyoro,  in  which  country  the  reported 
lake  was  supposed  to  exist.     I  had  exchanged  nearly  all  my  clothes 
and  shoes  with  the  trader's  people  for  provisions.   I  had  also  purchased 
a  number  of  oxen  from  them  in  exchange  for  guns.     These  I  trained 
for  riding ;  and  leaving  nearly  all  my  baggage,  I  left  Obbo  with  a  feir 
porters  to  carry  blankets  and  ammunition,  &c.,  and  presents  for  king 
Kamrasi. 

We  crossed  the  Atabbi  river  in  3"*  45',  a  perennial  stream  of 
considerable  volume,  flowing  into  the  Asua  river.  We  arrived  at  the 
Asua  in  lat.  3*  12'.  That  river  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  ],100 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Obbo  country.  It  was  nearly  dry 
at  that  season,  January  9th,  where  I  crossed  above  the  junction  of  the 
Atabbi,  and  a  slight  stream  only  ankle-deep  trickled  down  its  rocky 
bed.  Although  the  Asua  during  the  rains  is  fifteen  feet  deep,  about 
120  yards  wide,  with  a  violent  current,  it  is  a  simple  mountain  torrent, 
being  absolutely  nil  in  the  dry  season.  The  country  rises  rapidly  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Asua  to  an  equal  elevation  to  that  of  Obbo  ;  it 
is  therefore  the  main  drain  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Six  days' 
march  south  of  the  Asua  we  arrived  at  Karuma  Falls,  at  the  ferry 
where  Speke  and  Grant  had  crossed,  and  where  they  had  left  the  river 
running  from  them  due  west. 

Up  to  this  point  from  Latooka  the  country  had  been  very  lovely, 
diversified  with  granite  mountains,  forests,  prairies,  and  well  watered 


♦  The  chief  of  Obbo—"  Kachiba"— was  the  great  magician  of  this  conntry, 
bat  he  confessed  that  his  magic  was  of  no  avail  against  the  flies  which  killed  all 
cattle  in  his  country.  He  was  a  renowned  rain-maker,  and  he  declared  that  he 
had  a  house  fhll  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  quite  at  his  own  disposal  for 
the  crops,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  flies  who  would  assuredly  kill  my 
animals.    Unfortunately  his  prophecy  was  true. 

This  old  chief  had  116  children  living,  and  was  a  charminglv  quaint  old 
"  pater  familias."  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  naked  from  choice  but  from 
necessity,  and  he  begged  for  clothes ;  not  for  mine  fortunatelv,  as  I  had  none  to 
give  him,  but  for  my  wife's.  He  was  quickly  attired  in  lady  s  costume,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  people  and  the  admiration  of  his  wives. 
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with  numerous  rivulets,  but  very  thinly  populated.  The  natives 
perfectly  naked,  all  equally  ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being,  without 
any  idea  of  worship,  and  free  from  even  a  vestige  of  superstition. 

Like  most  Africans  they  were  very  averse  to  labour,  and  their 
time  was  passed  in  singing,  dancing,  drinking  a  fermented  gruel,  and 
committing  raids  upon  their  neighbours'  cattle. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  had  been  utterly  devastated  by  the 
slave  traders ;  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  population  scared 
away,  while  hundreds  were  murdered  or  carried  in1:o  slavery. 

The  last  five  days'  march  had  been  through  uninhabited  prairies ; 
we  now  arrived  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  an4  the  passage  of  this  portion 
of  the  Kile  ipto  the  country  of  Unyoro  was  to  introduqe  a  totally 
distinct  people. 

After  a  day  lost  in  obtgining  permission  to  cross  the  rivei*)  ^  canoe 
was  paddled  from  the  Unyoro  side,  and  we  were  ferried  acrqss  about 
an  hour  after  sunset.  By  the  light  of  a  fire  the  boatman  showed  n)e  a 
string  of  blue  beads  that  Speke  had  given  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  interest  that  so  trifling  gn  event  occasioned,  when  in  thgt 
wild  country  I  came  for  the  first  time  upon  the  track  of  my  poor 
friend  Speke. 

On  the  following  morning  the  natives  positively  refused  to  permit 
the  passage  of  my  men  across  the  river,  until  they  should  receive 
orders  from  the  king  Kamrasi ;  we  were  thus  cut  off  from  the  main 
party.  The  river  was  about  ]  50  yards  in  width,  boiling  through  ^ 
succession  of  rapids  in  its  course  west  between  high  cliffs  covered  witb 
bananas,  and  a  great  variety  of  foliage. 

This  was  the  first  spot  at  which  I  had  met  with  the  banana. 

For  mapy  days  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  south :  the  capital  of 
Unyoro  was  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  the  king  sent  word  that 
"  big  men  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  pay  visits,  therefore  I  must  wait." 
At  length  his  majesty  condescended  to  send  for  me,  but  we  were 
twelve  days  marching  forty-two  miles,  as  spies  were  ordered  to  repjort 
upon  our  conduct  daily ;  and  we  were  systematically  detained  until 
messengers  returned  from  Kamrasi.* 

At  length,  after  much  patience  exhausted,  we  arrived  at  the 
capital  MVooli,  the  residence  of  the  king.  We  had  marched  from 
Karuma  Falls  parallel  with  the  Nile  due  south,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kafoor  river  in  lat.  V  37'  we  were  shown  a  few  poor  huts  on  a 
miserable  swamp  opposite  the  town,  which  were  to  form  my  pamp. 

*  The  people  of  this  coantry  were  far  superior  in  intelligenee  to  any  that  I  had 
seen.  They  were  excelleQt  smiths,  using  iron  hammers  instead  of  stones ;  they 
drew  wire ;  made  good  pottery ;  they  prepared  superior  tobacco ;  and  mauur 
iactnred  very  neat  pipes;  they  worked  fine  braid  of  the  plantain  fibre,  and 
cultivated  their  ground  in  a  superior  manner.  Plantains  were  the  staple  food,  and 
a  varietv  of  sweet  potatoe,  beans,  and  Indian  com.  TheiF  dress  consisted  of  cloth 
made  of  the  bark  Arom  a  species  of  fig-tree ;  this  tree  was  largely  cultivated,  and 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  newly -married  man  to  plant  a  certain  number  in  his 
garden,  which  were  to  be  the  tailors  of  the  expectecl  fkmily. 
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At  this  spot  the  Nile  was  exceedingly  slug^sh,  flowing  through  a 
marsh  of  papyrus  rush.  The  Kafoor  was  also  a  deep  river,  having  at 
that  season  no  perceptible  stream,  and  being  about  seventy  yards  wide. 
I  was  now  within  eighty  miles  of  the  first  cradle  of  the  river,  the 
Victoria  Lake.  My  course  to  the  second-reported  lake  was  west,  but 
up  to  that  moment  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
respecting  its  distance  ;  the  natives  simply  pointed  to  the  west,  and 
exclaimed  *'  Magungo ;"  they  appeared  greatly  amused,  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  comparing  its  size  to  the  Victoria,  which  they  declared  to 
be  very  inferior.  This  information  was  exceedingly  interesting,  as  I 
had  heard  from  the  natives  of  Latooka,  nearly  twelve  months  previous, 
that  there  was  water  communication  with  the  far  soutli,  as  the  cowrie 
shells  were  formerly  brought  in  boats  by  white  men*  to  a  place  called 
Magungo,  which  I  imagined  by  their  description  to  be  on  about  the 
2^N.  lat.  I  now  heard  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  town  Magungo. 
I  had  thus  a  direct  clue  to  the  lake. 

After  some  days'  delay,  the  great  king  appeared  at  the  head  of 
about  a  thousand  men  to  pay  me  a  formal  visit ;  he  was  a  tall,  dignified 
man,  remarkably  clean  and  well  dressed  in  bark  cloth,  arranged  like 
the  Roman  toga.  Throughout  this  country  nudity  was  considered 
indecent,  and  both  men  and  women  were  clean  and  attentive  to  their 
personal  appearance  ;  this  sudden  change  from  utter  nudity  and  savage- 
dom  to  decen<^  is  extraordinary,  as  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  at 
Earuma  the  natives  are  quite  naked.  The  river  in  North  lat.  2^  17'  is 
the  boundary  of  the  naked  tribes. 

I  found  the  king  very  suspicious ;  he  declared  the  lake  to  be  six 
months'  march  from  his  capital ;  and  for  many  days  he  amused 
himself  by  deceiving  me  upon  all  points,  and  begging  for  all  that  I  had. 
His  great  fear  was  that  I  intended  to  go  forward  to  Uganda  to  visit 
his  enemy  the  King  M'tese,  and  to  give  him  presents — thus,  he 
was  determined  to  fleece  me  completely,  so  as  to  render  such 
a  visit  impossible.  He  surrounded  me  with  spies,  who  reported  to 
him  all  that  they  saw  me  use — thus,  he  asked  me  for  my  watch,  sextant, 
compass,  and  a  variety  of  objects  that  I  had  studiously  kept  firom  his 
view.  The  object  most  coveted  was  my  sword  ;  this  I  had  refused  to 
give  him.  I  really  was  without  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  lake.  Both 
I  and  my  wife  were  martyrs  to  fever ;  my  quinine  was  exhausted  ;  my 
original  escort  was  reduced  to  thirteen  men ;  the  conduct  of  the  king 
was  extremely  suspicious  and  mistrustful ;  and  the  actual  distance  of 
the  lake  was  unknown. 

Fortune  at  length  fiivoured  me :  I  found  a  native  trader  in  salt. 
The  supply  of  salt  for  this  and  neighbouring  countries  was  produced 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  and  having  won  the  trader's  confidence  by 
presents,  he  gave  me  the  information  that  the  lake  was  fifteen  days' 
march  from  M'rooli  for  loaded  men,  but  only  ten  days  for  a  messenger. 
In  my  next  interview  with  the  king,  I  made  him  a  most  affectionate 


*  The  natives  consider  the  Arabs  as  white  men,  as  not  being  positively  black. 
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speech,  and  I  offered  to  present  him  with  my  sword  as  a  proof  of  my 
friendly  intentions  ;  at  the  same  time  I  offered  to  slice  through  at  one 
blow  any  shield  he  should  produce,  as  a  proof  of  its  temper.  This 
completely  won  his  heart ;  his  manner  became  quite  cordial,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  quite  assured  of  my  sincerity,  but  tliat  to  prove  our 
brotherhood  we  must  drink  each  other's  blood — a  custom  that  must 
be  gone  through  as  a  mutual  exchange  of  vows.  This  was  rather  a 
strong  dose.  I  told  him  that  my  countrymen  considered  the  spilling 
of  blood  as  a  token  of  hostility ;  but  to  show  him  my  good  faith,  I 
would  order  my  head  man  to  exchange  blood  with  his  greatest  chief. 
At  once  he  acceded  to  this  proposal ;  the  arms  were  bared  and  pricked 
with  a  sharp  lance,  and  each  licked  the  other's  blood  as  it  flowed  from 
the  vein.  They  requested  that  a  gun  might  be  fired  to  seal  the  com- 
pact, but  the  report  occasioned  a  great  panic  among  the  crowd,  who, 
in  the  rush  to  escape  after  the  second  barrel,  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  the  greatest  confusion.  This  delighted  the  king,  who  was  in 
the  best  humour  possible ;  he  promised  to  send  me  to  the  lake,  and 
he  immediately  give  me  every  information,  confirming  the  report  I 
had  obtained  from  the  salt  dealer.  I  could  not  help  asking  him, 
*'  How  so  great  a  king  could  tell  so  great  a  lie  ?''  as  he  had  now  con- 
fessed. Far  from  being  ashamed,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied, 
'*  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  strangers  all  tliat  concerns 
my  territory?  I  did  not  believe  in  your  peaceful  intentions  until 
you  gave  up  your  sword.  Now  we  have  exchanged  blood  we  are 
brothers.  When  would  you  like  to  start  ?"  This  looked  like  business. 
He  immediately  called  one  of  his  chiefs  and  a  guide,  and  he  ordered 
them  to  have  porters  and  an  escort  ready  on  the  morrow. 

He  then  told  me  all  concerning  the  lake  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  whole  of  which  information  ultimately  proved  to  be 
minutely  correct,  both  by  ocular  examination  and  by  the  accounts  I 
received  from  the  natives. 

The  effect  of  the  king's  order  that  I  was  to  be  escorted  to  the  lake 
was  magical ;  the  tongues  of  his  subjects,  that  had  hitherto  been  tied 
with  the  secrecy  of  memasonry,  were  at  once  loosed,  and  all  were 
ready  to  give  information. 

Kamrasi  told  me  that  the  lake  Luta  N'zige  was  far  larger  than  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  short  road  to  Zanzibar  he  declared  to  be 
south-east  of  M'rooli  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Victoria.  He  confirmed 
Speke  and  Grant's  account  that  tlie  Nile  (or  according  to  Speke  the 
Somerset  river)  flowed  out  of  the  Victoria,  and  after  turning  due  west 
from  Karuma  Falls  it  flowed  for  seven  or  eight  days'  march  in  a 
succession  of  rapids,  and  fell  into  the  Luta  N^zige.  From  its  point  of 
junction  it  almost  immediately  made  its  exit  from  the  lake  in  a  greatly 
increased  volume,  and  continued  as  a  navigable  river  to  the  north 
through  the  Koshi  and  Madi  tribes  for  a  distance  unknown. 

The  Luta  N'zige  he  described  as  extending  south  to  Karagw^, 
forming  the  western  frontier  of  that  country,  and  from  that  point 
about  2"  South  lat.,  it  turned  to  the  west,  its  extent  in  that  direction 
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being  unknown  even  to  Rumanika,  tibe  King  of  Karagw^.  Formerly 
this  king  Rumanika,  being  in  communication  with  the  ivory  traders 
from  Zanzibar,  sent  parties  in  all  directions  to  purchase  ivory  with 
beads  and  brass  coil  bracelets  and  cowrie  shells ;  sometimes  Arabs 
accompanied  his  parties,  and  came  down  the  lake  Luta  N'zige  in  large 
boats  to  Magungo,  this  latter  place  being  the  most  northern  limit  of 
their  journey. 

Here  was  a  corroboration  of  the  information  I  had  obtained  twelve 
months  ago.  Magungo  was  the  spot  that  I  had  always  heard  named 
in  connection  with  the  supply  of  cowrie  shells.  The  route  by  which 
they  arrived  was  now  clearly  estab^shed  direct  from  Zanzibar. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  geography  of  the  country  as  given 
by  the  king.  The  lake  Luta  N'zige  formed  the  western  frontier  of 
TJnyoro,  Uganda,  and  Karagwe,  and  was  evidently  the  great  basin 
of  the  Nile.  To  reach  this  great  geographical  point  I  was  now 
determined. 

After  several  days'  delay  the  hour  arrived  to  start  A  crowd  of 
about  300  grotesque  warriors  were  to  form  my  escort ;  these  fellows 
were  yelling  and  dancing,  engaging  in  mock  fights,  and  screaming  like 
demons,  being  got  up  in  Pandemonium  style  with  horns  upon  their 
heads,  false  beards,  tails  of  cows,  and  leopard  skin  mantles. 

My  slight  escort  of  thirteen  cowards  were  much  scared  at  this 
exhibition. 

At  the  last  moment  the  king  appeared  to  take  leave,  coupled  with 
the  mild  request,  that  as  he  had  agreed  to  send  me  to  the  lake,  he 
expected  me  to  make  him  a  present  of — ^my  wife !  I 

We  were  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his  yelling  savages,  and  this 
insolent  demand  was  his  ultimatum.  I  immediately  drew  a  pistol  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot  should  he  ever  name  the  demand 
again,  explaining  to  him  that  not  all  his  men  could  save  him  should  I 
touch  the  trigger.  To  my  astonishment,  at  the  very  moment  when  I 
believed  it  to  be  the  close  of  the  last  act,  he  said,  '^  Don't  be  angry, 
I  had  not  an  idea  you  would  be  insulted.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  a  nice  young  wife  of  mine,  and  I  thought  you  might  have  no 
objection  to  do  the  same.  It  is  my  custom  to  make  any  distinguished 
visitor  a  present  of  a  pretty  wife."  Declining  this  kind  offer,  I  insisted 
upon  starting,  and  to  make  amends  for  his  '^  faux  pas,"  he  immediately 
gave  the  order. 

The  march  from  M'rooli  was  full  of  misery ;  the  rain  poured  in 
torrents ;  we  were  ill  with  fever ;  my  wife  fell  senseless^  struck  by 
coup  de  soleilj  and  was  carried  in  a  litter  insensible  for  seven  days. 
We  had  no  su^^lies,  not  even  tea  or  coffee  ;  no  tent,  nor  in  fact  any- 
thing but  blankets  and  ammunition,  &c. ;  all  had  been  left  behind 
months  ago  for  want  of  porters^ 

At  length,  after  seventeen  days'  march  from  M'rooli,  our  flagging 
spirits  were  revived,  the  guide  assured  us  that  by  noon  on  the  following 
day  we  should  reach  the  long-wished-for  lake.  Our  route  had  been 
over  park-like  country,  abounding  in  deep  swampy  hollows,  overgrown 
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with  papyrus  rush,  the  land  increasing  in  elevation  from  M'rooli,  that 
point  being  at  the  river  level  4,061  feet,  while  the  highest  part  of  the 
route  to  the  west  was  4,562. 

That  night  I  hardly  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  reach  the 
''  sources  of  the  Nile.  In  my  dreams  I  had  always  failed,  but  now 
the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at  the  mysterious 
fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great  reservoir  of 
nature  that  ever  since  creation  had  baffled  all  discovery. 

I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven  through  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
in  sickness,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  tliat  hidden  source  ;  and 
when  it  had  appeared  impossible,  I  had  determined  to  die  upon  the 
path  rather  than  return  defeated.  Was  it  possible  that  it  was  so  near  ? 
and  that  to-morrow  I  could  say,  *^  My  work  is  accomplished  ?" 

The  14th  March.  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring  my 
ox  after  my  guide,  who  having  been  promised  a  double  handful  of 
beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 
The  day  broke  beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep  valley 
between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  opposite  slope.  I  hurried  to  the 
summit ;  the  glory  of  my  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  me  !  There,  like 
a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay  far  beneath  the  grand  expanse  of  water,  a 
boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west  glittering  in  the 
noon-day  sun ;  and  on  the  west,  at  50  or  60  miles  distance,  blue 
mountains  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  some  7,000 
feet.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  that  moment — here  was  the 
reward  for  all  our  labour — England  had  won  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
I  was  1600  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep 
granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome  waters,  upon  that  vast  reservoir  which 
nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilderness  ;  upon 
that  great  source  so  long  a  mystery ;  that  source  of  bounty  and 
of  blessing  to  millions  of  human  beings.  As  an  imperishable  memorial 
of  one  loved  and  mourned  for  by  our  Queen,  and  lamented  by  every 
Englishman,  I  christened  this  great  lake  '^  The  Albert  N'yanza." 

We  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steep  zigzag  pass,  and  after  a 
toilsome  walk  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with  years  of  fever,  but 
strengthened  for  the  moment  by  success,  we  gained  the  level  shore 
below  the  diff.  I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat  and 
fatigue,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile. 

The  name  of  this  spot  was  Vacovia,  in  N.  lat.  P  14'.  The  level 
of  the  lake  was  2,720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shore  was  sandy,  and 
the  waves  rolled  up  upon  a  clean  shingle  beach. 

After  eight  days'  detention,  I  obtained  canoes  and  commenced  a 
coasting  voyage  upon  the  lake  towards  the  north,  to  search  for  the 
junction  of  the  Nile. 

After  a  vovage  of  thirteen  days,  I  arrived  at  the  Nile  junction  at 
Magungo,  N.  lat.  2*  16',  the  spot  that  I  had  heard  of  twelve  months 
before,  when  I  had  but  faint  hopes  of  reaching  it.  Throughout  the 
voyage  from  Yacovia  the  lake  was  deep  and  clear,  the  rocky  eli£&  in 
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Bome  parts  rising  to  about  1,500  feet  abruptly  from  the  water.  A 
few  poor  villages  at  long  intervals  were  on  the  east  shore,  the  scanty 
population  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  preparing  salt  from  the  soil. 
.They  were  extremely  inhospitable,  refusing  in  many  cases  to  sell 
provisions. 

At  the  Nile  junction  the  lake  had  contracted  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles ;  the  shores  were  no  longer  clean,  but  vast  masses  of  reeds 
growing  in  deep  water  prevented  the  canoes  from  landing.  Mountains 
had  ceased  on  the  eastern  shore,  giving  place  to  hills  about  500  feet 
high,  which,  instead  of  ascending  abruptly  from  the  lake  like  the 
mountains  farther  south,  were  five  or  six  miles  distant,  descending  in 
undulations  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  village  of  Magungo  is  about  250  feet  above  the  lake,  affording 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  marked  by  a  broad  course  of 
green  reeds  to  the  north,  as  it  issues  firom  the  lake  at  a  distance  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles.  Exactly  below  Magungo,  the  river 
that  I  had  formerly  crossed  at  Karuma,  lat.  T  17',  running  due  west, 
entered  the  Albert  Lake  in  lat  2*  16',  after  a  westerly  course  of 
about  seventy  miles. 

Mallegga,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  and  powerful 
country  governed  by  king  Kajoro,  who  possesses  boats  sufficiently 
large  to  cross  to  the  east  shore.  The  Mallegga  trade  largely  with 
Elamrasi,  bringing  ivory  and  finely-prepared  skins  and  mantles  in 
exchange  for  salt,  brass-coil  bracelets,  cowrie  shells,  and  beads,  all  of 
which,  excepting  salt,  come  from  Zanzibar  vid  Karagw^,  there  being 
no  communication  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Albert  Lake  forms  an  immense  basin,  about  1500  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country,  receiving  the  entire  drainage  of  extensive  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro 
countries  on  the  east,  eventually  receiving  the  great  tributary  from 
the  Victoria  lake  at  Magungo,  its  accumulated  waters  form  the  start- 
ing ])oint  of  the  main  river,  the  White  Nile.*  From  the  junction  at 
Magungo  I  went  up  the  Somerset  river  in  a  canoe,  the  natives  refusing 
to  proceed  farther  north,  owing  to  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Eoshi  and 
Madi.  About  ten  miles  from  the  junction,  the  channel  contracted  to 
about  250  yards  in  width,  with  little  perceptible  stream,  very  deep, 
and  banked  as  usual  with  high  reeds,  the  country  undulating  and 


*  I  was  surprised  to  see,  iu  the  last  '  Quarterly  Review,'  a  doubt  expressed  as 
to  the  Albert  N'yanza  being  the  source  or  basin  of  the  White  Nile.  To  any  one 
-who  knows  the  locality  so  intimately  as  I  do,  such  a  doubt  appears  simply  al^urd. 
I  actually  saw,  firom  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet,  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  make  its  exit  from  the  Albert  N'yanza  to  the  north  in  a  broad 
valley  of  tall  green  rush,  that  rush  being  the  characteristic  of  the  White  Nile. 
Both  Kamrasi  and  the  natives  knew  the  river  as  well  as  we  know  the  Thames, 
and  they  told  me  that  it  flowe<i  through  the  Koshi  and  the  Madi  country.  I 
subsequently  met  the  river  in  those  countries,  and  followed  it  down  to  Khartoum. 
Should  any  doubt  still  remain  in  minds  obtuse,  they  will  shortly  contest  that  the 
Thames  at  Richmond  is  the  river  that  flows  under  Loudou  Bridge. 
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wooded.  About  twenty  miles  from  Magungo,  my  voyage  saddenly 
terminated  ;  for  some  time  I  had  heard  the  roar  of  broken  waters^  and 
suddenly  the  great  cataract  of  the  Nile  burst  into  view.  The  river, 
contracted  from  a  grand  stream  of  perhaps  200  yards  width  to  a 
channel  not  exceeding  fifty  yards,  rushes  through  a  gap  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  plunges  at  one  leap  into  a  deep  basin  below.  This  mag* 
nificent  cataract  I  took  the  liberty  of  naming,  after  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  '*  Murchison  Falls." 
From  that  point  I  proceeded  overland,  parallel  with  the  river,  through 
Chopi  to  Karuma,  to  the  identical  spot  where  I  had  formerly  crossed 
the  river  on  first  entering  Unyoro. 

The  exploration  being  thus  successfully  terminated,  the  geography 
of  the  Nile  resolves  itself  into  comparative  simplicity. 

We  will  discard  the  name  of  ''  source,''  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  preference  to  any  individual  stream  among  the  many  tributaries 
of  the  Nile. 

Speke  and  Grant  discovered  the  outlet  from  the  Yictoria  Lake,  a 
noble  stream,  named  by  Speke  the  Somerset  river ;  that  river  flows 
into  the  northern  end  of  the  Albert  Lake,  which  absorbs  it  without  a 
perceptible  current.  The  Albert  Lake,  1500  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  has  a  length  of  about  260  geographical  miles, 
and  forms  the  only  general  reservoir,  every  river  of  that  portion  of 
equatorial  Africa  ^ling  into  that  great  depression  ;  thus  it  receives  each 
drop  of  water  not  only  from  the  Victoria,  but  from  a  mountain  range 
extending  from  the  2^  South  lat,  to  2*  SO'  North  lat.,  and  becomes  the 
great  basin  of  the  Nile.  From  this  great  basin  the  Nile  starts,  a  giant 
in  its  birth,  receiving  in  its  nortibem  course  only  two  important 
tributaries  before  it  reaches  Khartoum,  the  Asua,  in  lat.  3*"  47'  (which 
is  nearly  dry  for  two  months),  and  the  Sobat,  in  lat.  9°  22',  both 
streams  flowing,  like  all  the  great  affluents  of  the  Nile,  from  S.E. 
to^N.W. 

A  rainfall  of  ten  months'  draining  into  the  Albert  Lake  enables 
that  great  reservoir  to  send  down  to  £gypt  throughout  the  year  a 
stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  overcome  the  evaporation  and  absorption 
of  the  Nubian  deserts.  Without  the  White  Nile  not  one  drop  of 
water  from  the  Blue  Nile  would  ever  reach  Egypt  in  the  dry  season, 
it  would  all  be  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  evaportion,  but  in  the  month 
of  June  the  Abyssinian  rainy  season  floods  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara ;  thus  the  Albert  Lake  keeps  up  the  volume  through  the  dry 
season,  when  without  it  Egypt  would  cease  to  exist  $  and  the  rush  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  in  June,  July,  and  August,  added  suddenly 
to  the  increased  volume  from  the  White  Nile  at  that  season,  causes  the 
inundations  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Thus  is  unravelled  the  whole  secret  of  the  Nile  ;  the  mystery  that 
had  baffled  both  ancient  and  modem  times  has  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  England,  and  the  honour  belongs  to  her  of  having  printed  the  first 
footsteps  where  all  was  untrodden,  and  of  having  brought  to  light  all. 
that  since  the  world  was  created  has  remained  in  darkness. 
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I  rejoice  in  having  been  permitted  to  be  the  humble  instrument  to 
share  in  this  great  work,  and  to  have  completed  that  discovery  so 
nobly  commenced  by  my  friends  and  precursors,  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant.  As  an  African  traveller,  who  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
they  encountered  and  which  they  so  gallantly  overcame,  I  must  be 
.allowed  to  express  my  admiration  of  their  great  exploration,  and 
render  them  the  thanks  of  a  fellow-explorer  for  an  introduction  1 
found  when  I  struck  upon  their  path,  in  the  honourable  name  they  had 
left  behind  them,  a  name  that  even  savages  can  appreciate  in  the 
conduct  of  £nglish  gentlemen. 

[S.B.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  2, 1866. 

Sib  Hembt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.B.8.  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Eabl  STAimoPB,  F.B.S. 

PBESIDEArr  OF  THE  GOGIETT  OF  ANTIQL'AKIES. 

On  the  Influence  of  Arabic  Philosophy  in  MeduBval  Europe,^ 

Fbw  things  in  history  are  more  striking  than  the  encounter  in  divtai 
parts  of  Western  Europe,  between  the  rising  tide  of  Mahometan  invasion 
and  the  settled  races  of  Christendom*  In  Sicily,  the  Suracens  achieved 
a  short-lived  conquest,  one  curious  token  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  modem  name  given  to  Etna  of  Mongibello,  a  name  made  up  of 
the  Latin  Mons^  and  the  Arabic  Ghebel;  both  words  meaning  the 
same,  and  conjoined  together  by  the  mingled  races  of  the  time.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  victory  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  over  the  Moslem 
marching  on  to  Bome,  even  if  it  failed  to  be  recorded  by  the  Muse  of 
History,  would  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  Genius  of  Art,  since, 
as  yon  will  remember,  it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Baphael's  glorious 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  More  to  the  northward,  the  Axd\>  conquerors 
of  Spain  advancing  into  France  had  passed  the  Gkuronne,  and  well-nigh 
reached  the  Loire,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  and  hurled  back 
by  Charles  MarteL  Then  after  centuries  came  the  Crusades ;  then 
after  centuries  more,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moslem  from  Granada 

*  Abridged  from  his  Lordship's  diaoouiae. 
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iheir  last  stronghold  in  western  Europe.  All  this  course  of  history  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  my  present  hearers ;  but  perhaps  they  may 
never  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  remarkable  fact,  not  noticed 
indeed  in  many  histories,  that  the  race  which  showed  itself  the 
inferior  in  warlike  prowess,  gaiDed  the  upper  hand  in  some  main 
points  of  intellectual  influence.  While  the  Moslem  had  for  the  most 
part  to  yield  to  the  Christians  on  the  fields  of  battle,  they  acquired  an 
ascendant  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  intellectual  or  literary  influence  of  the  Arabs,  a  strange  portent 
surely  in  an  age  of  utter  intolerance,  and  when  it  was  unusual  to  allow 
merit  of  any  land  in  a  misbeliever,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  two  men 
of  high  renown,  Avicenna  and  Avenoes.  Avicenna,  whom,  if  we 
strove  to  be  quite  exact,  we  should  call  Aben  Sina,  flourished  in 
Central  Asia,  and  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  1037.  Averroes,  or  more 
precisely  Aben  Boshd,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  and  died  according  to  the 
best  autiiorities  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1198.  Both  are  combined  by 
Dante  in  two  lines  of  his  '  Inferno,'  where  he  enumerates  the  principal 
pagan  worthies.  I  will  give  you  Dante's  lines,  as  Mr.  Cary  renders 
them: 

**  Orpheus  I  marked 

GalenuB,  Avicen,  and  him  who  made 
That  commentary  vaat,  Averroes."* 

In  like  manner  are  they  combined  by  Chaucer  in  his  '  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales.'  Much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  these 
two  men.  Yet  in  the  middle  ages,  when  books  were  few  and  critics 
fewer  still,  we  may  suspect  that  the  two  names  were  sometimes  used  in 
a  collective  or  representative  sense.  We  may  think,  perhaps,  that  all 
the  lore  of  Central  Asia,  was  taken  as  summed  up  in  Avicenna,  as 
in  Averroes  all  the  lore  of  Mahometan  Spain. 

The  works  of  Avicenna,  as  is  believed,  were  brought  to  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  translation,  with 
which  alone  I  have  now  to  deal.  This  Latin  version  was  put  into 
type  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  there  were  several 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  above  all  at  Padua  and 
Venice.  Most  of  his  treatises  relate  to  his  profession  of  medicine  ; 
but  there  are  some  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  bearing  on  the  general 
questions  of  philosophy. 

The  principal  work  of  Avicenna  is  a  so-called  '  Canon,'  in  five 
books,  on  the  '  Art  of  Healing.'  During  several  centuries,  this  canon 
may  be  said  to  have  reigned  supreme  in  the  Christian  schools  of 
medicine.  M.  Jourdain,  writing  in  the  'Biographic  Universelle,' 
about  the  year  1811,  obs^es,  that  scarce  a  century  back — in  the  last 
years,  therefore,  of  Louis  XIV. — the  Canon  of  Avicenna  was  still  the 
text-book  in  both  the  Universities  of  Montpellier  and  Louvain.  At 
present  it  might  be  difficult  to  name  any  book  which  is  more  entirely 

*  "  Averroes  che  1  gran  comentx)  feo,** 
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unread,  or  has  feJlen  into  more  oompleto  neglect.  One  of  the  List 
writers  who  seems  to  haye  paid  it  attention  is  Dr.  Freind,  the  fumoiiB 
physician  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  by  no  means 
favourable  terms.  "  In  general,'*  says  Dr.  Freind,  "  Avicenna  seems 
to  be  fond  of  multiplying  the  signs  of  distemper  without  any  reason  ; 
he  often,  indeed,  sets  down  some  for  essential  symptoms,  which  arise 
merely  by  accident,  and  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  primary 
disease." 

Of  the  numerous  remedies  which  the  works  of  Avicenna  recom- 
mend, many  seem  in  a  high  degree  fanciful ;  yet  some,  perhaps,  though 
we  are  unconscious  that  they  rest  on  his  authority,  have  survived  to  Ihe 
present  time.  Thus,  when  corals  are  still  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
infant  children,  in  preference  to  ivory  or  any  other  hard  sub- 
stance, we  may  probably  derive  that  practice  from  the  words  of 
Avicenna,  where  he  declares  that  there  is  an  occult  or  mysterious 
virtue  in  coral,  which  makes  it  the  highest  of  all  remedies  for  the 
comfort  of  the  gums.  As  is  said  in  the  quaint  and  semi-barbarous 
Latin  of  his  translated  work,  Swmmua  est  cordUus  in  confortatione 
gingivce,*  In  other  passages,  we  find  him  share  the  conmion  belief 
of  his  age  as  to  the  planetuy  influences.  "  If,"  he  says,  '*  these  stars, 
which  are  caUed  unpropitious,  are  in  the  ascendant,  they  bode  decay 
to  animated  beings ;  but  if  those  which  are  called  propitious,  then  the 
signification  is  health.'^  f  In  like  manner,  he  considers  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  as  dependent  on  the  wane  or  the  increase  of  the  moon. 

Another  authority  on  the  healing  art  held  in  high  estimation  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  school  of  medicine  at  Salerno. 
That  school  was,  as  Gibbon  expresses  it,  "  the  legitimate  ojffispring  of 
the  Saracens."  It  was  trained  by  Arabic  professors ;  it  was  taught 
from  Arabic  books.  Towards  the  year  of  Christ  1100,  a  curious  UttiLo 
volume  was  compiled  by  John  of  Milan,  one  of  the  physicians  of  this 
school,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  England,  but  to  which  is  not 
quite  dear : 

.  Anglorum  B^  scribit  Schola  tota  Salerni. 

This  volume  embodies  some  of  the  most  approved  maTims  for 
health,  in  Latin  verses  of  the  kind  called  Leonine,  that  is,  in  rhyme 
according  to  the  &vourite  &shion  of  the  Middle  A^ges.  Thus  put  into 
a  popular  form,  these  maidms  appear  to  have  cigoyed  a  high  popu- 
larity until  a  recent  period.  They  were  annotated  with  great  care 
by  Amald  de  Villanova;  and  to  the  edition  of  1649  is  prefixed  an 
elaborate  preface  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  a  physician  of  Botterdam. 
The  second  chapter  of  his  preface  opens  as  follows :—  "  There  is  scarce 
any  physician  in  Holland  but  has  frequently  in  his  mouth  the  verses  of 
the  Salerno  school,  or  who  fails  to  quote  them  on  eveiy  occasion." 
This,  you  see,  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  aga    Indeed,  as  I 

*-  •  Op.  MedeciniB.'  vol.  i.,  p.  287.    Ed.  1608. 
t  *  Op./  vol.  ii.,  p.  379. 
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imagine,  no  doubt  at  all  can  exist  that  all  throngli  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Arabio  School  of  Medicine  was  greatly  gnperior  to  the  Latin. 

Rererting  to  Ayicenna,  not  in  his  character  of  physician  but  of  a 
philosopher,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  disposed  to  distinguish  between  a 
tiigher  and  a  lower  spirit  or  intelligence  in  man ;  that  is,  as  I  appre- 
hend it,  between  the  life  and  the  soul.  He  considers  the  vital  spirit 
not  so  much  as  one,  but  rather,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  different  vital 
powers,  taking,  after  Qalen,  the  brain  as  Uie  seat  of  thought,  the  heart 
as  the  seat  of  courage  and  other  emotions,  and  the  liver  as  the  seat  of 
the  animal  exertions  or  powers.  In  general,  Avicenna  seems  only 
too  ready  to  assign  causes,  sometimes  with  little  discretion,  for  the 
various  phenomena  of  created  beings.  But  in  some  passages  he  shows 
a  deeper  humility  and  a  truer  wisdom.  ^  This,"  he  says  of  one  mys- 
terious process,  "is  among  the  secrets  known  to  God  alone.  All 
glory  then  be  to  God,  who  is  the  King  of  all,  the  source  of  truth  and 
praise,  the  aim  of  our  benedictions,  and  the  first  of  all  things  that 
have  being."*  Surely  such  words  as  these  ought  to  have  exempted 
Avicenna  from  the  vague  charges  of  impiety  and  atheism,  which  some 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  WilHamof  Auvergne,  are,  I  see,  quoted, 
as  having  with  much  presumption  brought  against  him. 

The  views  of  Avicenna  on  our  spiritual  nature  are,  however,  best 
deduced  from  an  Essay,  to  which,  even  in  the  Latin  version,  there  is 
given  the  title  of  Almahad,^  Almahad,  then,  is  the  condition  or 
the  place  to  which  the  soul  of  man  will  take  its  flight  after  his 
decease.  The  supreme  happiness  to  which  the  soul  aspires  has 
here,  he  says,  for  obstacle,  the  body.  Therefore,  in  another  life, 
its  felicity  will  be  in  its  separation  and  enfranchisement  from  its 
earthly  trammels.  Its  reward  would  lie  in  the  nearer  contemplation 
of  the  Almighty  and  of  those  sublime  essences  which  adore  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  punishment  would  lie  in  its  exile  and  its  dis- 
tance from  them.  Some  souls,  however,  which  though  perfect  in 
speculation  were  not  perfect  in  deeds,  will  be  consigned  to  an 
intermediate  sphere — the  Berzaeh  or  purgatory — a  mean  between 
felicity  and  suffering.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  aspira- 
tions of  Avicenna,  eJthough  a  Mahometan  in  creed,  have  none  of  that 
material  grossness  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  paradise  of 
Mahomet.  On  the  contrary,  adopting  as  they  do  the  doctrine  of  a 
purgatory,  they  appear  in  close  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Catholic  theologians  in  that  age. 

Before  I  pass  from  Avicenna,  I  may  mention  another  instance 
which  has  but  lately  come  to  light,  of  the  favour  which  he  found  in 
the  West.  The  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  printed  for  the  Philo- 
biblon  Society,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Bichard  de  Gravesend, 

♦  •  Op./  vol.  U  p.  924. 

+  It  is  a  book  of  some  rarity ;  but  it  may  be  read,  as  I  have  read  it,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Britisli  Museum. 
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Biahop  of  London.  It  bears  date  the  year  of  our  Iioid  1303,  and 
''this  I  apprehend,"  adds  the  Dean,  "is  tiie  earliest  priced  catalogue 
known."  Now  one  of  the  entries  in  it  is  Liber  AviceniuBi  priced  at 
6/.,  which,  according  to  the  Dean's  calonlation,  is  equivalent  to  about 
150/.  of  our  present  money.  A  strong  proof  of  the  estixnation  in 
which  Ayioenna  was  held  at  that  period,  even  among  the  prelates  of 
another  creed. 

I  come  now  to  Averroes,  whose  writings  are  ^ar  more  Yolimiinoiis 
than  those  of  Avicenna,  and  had  also  an  influence  feur  more  extensive 
and  deep-rooted.  Like  those  of  his  predecessor,  they  were  known  to 
Christian  Europe  only  through  the  medium  of  a  iJatin  translation. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  original  sources  also  apj>ear  to  have  been 
carefully  explored.  Special  notice  is  due  to  the  learned  and  able  work 
of  M.  Ernest  Benan,  which  in  its  revised  and  completed  form  appeared 

in  1861 It  gives  both  the  life  and  the   doctrines  of 

Ayerroes  far  more  fully  thtm  witlun  the  Hmits  of  this  lecture  I  could 
hope  or  attempt  to  do. 

In  philosophy,  Averroes  professed  himself  a  folloveer  of  Aristotle, 
whose  works,  having  them  before  him  in  an  Arabic  version  of  older 
date,  he  made  the  subject  of  a  long  and  laborious  commentaiy. 
.  .  .  The  '*  doctrine  of  Aristotle,"  he  says,  '^  is  the  Sovereign  Truth. 
The  researches  of  Aristotle  mark  the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  dissent  from  anything  that  he  has  stated. 
The  only  doubt  woidd  be  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  his  words, 
or  as  to  the  logical  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  them."* 

But  in  noting  this  homage  to  the  Stagyrite,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  other  wise  men  of  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  nearly 
agreed  on  this  point  with  Averroes.  All  of  them  were  disposed  to 
acknowledge  Aristotle  as  their  chief  and  master.  How  wonderful,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  is  this  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Greek 
race  as  shown  in  &e  instance  of  two  men  who  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  pupil  and  preceptor.  The  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  dint  of  military  genius,  subjugates  Asia  !  The  preceptor,  Aristotle, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  solely  by  the  force  of  intellect,  holds 
Asia  in  thrall  again! 

In  considering,  however,  the  relation  of  the  Arabic  philosophers  Ui 
those  of  Ancient  Greece,  there  are  at  the  outset  two  remarks  that 
present  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  places  Averroes 
ascribes  to  Aristotle  doctrines  which  Aristotle  never  held.  Divers 
critics — as  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  draws  them  out  in  array — sup- 
pose that  these  errors  of  Averroes  may  have  arisen  from  the  faulty 
Arabic  version  that  lay  before  him.  But  as  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
another  conjecture  at  least  equally  probable.  Some  of  the  speculations 
of  Averroes,  as  wiU  presently  be  seen,  were  extremely  bold.  They 
greatly  displeased  the  leading  Muftis.  They  exposed  him  to  no  small 
amount  of  obloquy  and  persecution  in  his  latter  years.    What  more 

*  See  those  paaeagee  in  Benan,  p.  55. 
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natural,  then,  than  that  Ayerroes  and  his  followers  shonld  endeavour 
to  anticipate  attacks  like  these,  and  bring  forward  their  tenets  with 
the  great  name  of  Aristotle  as  their  shield 

Avicenna  and  Averroes  were,  I  think,  exactly  on  a  leyel  in  their 
stndy  of  Greek.  Both  oonld  read  it  only  by  means  of  an  Arabic 
translation ;  both  applied  themselyes  mainly  to  the  same  two  authors, 
Aristotle  and  (jalen.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  them. 
Avicenna  desired  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  his  two  Greeks. 
Ayerroes  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  almost  idolatry  for  Aristotle, 
laboured  hard  whenever  Aristotle  and  G^en  may  differ  to  reconcile 
their  views ;  but  if  reconcilement  seemed  to  be  impossible,  he  then 
invariably  sided  with  the  Stagyrite.     •     .     . 

The  instance  of  Averroes  is  another  proof  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.  His  doctrine  was  of  little  or  no  mark 
among  the  Moslem  communities.  During  his  lifetime,  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  excited  sufficient  notice  to  draw  upon  him  a  considerable 
degree  of  religious  persecution.  But  after  his  decease  it  was  speedily 
forgotten.  Thus,  in  his  own  Mahometan  sphere,  he  left  no  followers, 
and  he  founded  no  school.  It  is  shown  by  M.  Eenan,  who  gives  the 
particular  examples,  that  this  author  of  eleven  folio  volumes  as  since 
published  in  a  Latin  version,  is  not  once  mentioned  even  by  name  in 
several  lists  of  Mahometan  philosophers  and  other  worthies,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  the  ensuing  centuries  at  Cairo  and  other  main  seats 
of  Oriental  learning. 

The  renown  of  Averroes  is  therefore  entirely  dependent  on  the 
great  and  extraordinary  fiivour  which  his  tenets  found  among  the 
learned  men,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Western  Europe.  And 
first  as  to  the  Jews.  When  we  consider  how  that  people  was  per- 
secuted and  down-trodden  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  ;  how,  without 
any  fixed  country  of  their  own,  they  were  driven  to  and  firo  from  place 
to  place  to  escape  the  bigot  and  the  spoiler,  we  must  be  struck  at  the 
indomitable  spirit  which  enabled  their  chief  men,  even  amidst  these 
heavy  trials,  still  to  apply  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
A  list  is  given  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars  from  Maimonides  down.- 
wards,  who,  in  their  study  of  philosophy,  have  eagerly  applied  themselves 
to  Averroes,  translating  his  principal  treatises  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  and  adopting  as  their  own  many  of  his  tenets.  Of  these 
Jewish  works  upon  points  of  philosophy,  apart  from  the  teaching  of 
Averroes,  the  latest  in  point  of  time,  and  also,  I  should  apprehend,  by 
fax  the  highest  in  point  of  ability,  is  that  most  ingenious  dialogue  in 
the  Platonic  manner,  the  '  Fhaedo '  of  Moses  Mendelsohn.  .... 

Next,  as  to  the  Christian  writers.  The  earliest  of  these  who 
appears  to  have  translated  Averroes,  or  brought  him  into  note  in 
Western  Europe,  was  our  own  countryman,  the  reputed  wizard, 
Michael  Scott.  He  is  mentioned  by  Bioger  Bacon  as  having  first 
brought  forwuxL  certain  books  of  Aristotle,  with  certain  learned  com- 
mentaries ;  and  we  collect  from  other  sources,  that  these  commentaries 
were  no  other  than  those  of  Averroes.      Through  him,  adds  Roger 
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Bacon,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  glorified  in  the  Latin  sphere. 
Magnificata  est  Aristotelis  philosophia  aptid  Latinos,  This,  he  says, 
was  in  the  year  of  Christ  1230,  ihat  is  little  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  death  of  Averroes. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  modem  science,  some  of  the  deductions  of 
Michael  Scott  from  his  Arabic  source,  are  not  a  little  fantastic.  They 
seem  the  stranger  when,  as  in  some  cases,  inyested  with  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic — ^forms  which  at  one  time  were  considered  as 
affording  one  main  security  for  the  demonstration  of  truth.  Here  is  a 
fragment,  the  Latin  original  of  which  is  still  preserved  at  Paris,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Sorbonne  : — "  The  firmament  of  heaven  is  round, 
and  all  that  is  round  is  perfect,  therefore  the  firmament  of  heaven 
is  perfect.  But  everything  that  is  perfect  is  free  from  motion, 
because  it  can  want  or  seek  no  good  gift  which  it  has  not  already,  and 
the  firmament  of  heaven  is  perfect ;  therefore,  the  firmament  of 
heaven  also  is  free  from  motion."  Accordingly,  as  Michael  Scott 
goes  on  to  say,  any  danger  to  the  great  celestial  system  would  lie  in 
&ie  possible  motion  of  its  parts ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  what  Averroes 
teaches. 


Hermannus  Alemannus,  or  the  German,  is  mentioned  as  the  next 
in  order  of  the  translators  of  Averroes  into  Latin.  He  also  studied 
at  Toledo,  and  availed  himself  of  Jews  as  his  Arabic  interpreters,  in 
the  version  which  he  made.  The  doctrine  of  Averroes  being  thus  made 
known  to  the  learned  men  of  France  and  Italy,  it  speedily  raised  up 
powerful  defenders,  and  no  less  powerful  opponents.  Chief  of  the 
latter,  as  taking  their  stand  on  the  theological  fastness,  were,  in  the 
next  age,  Albert,  snmamed  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask.  What  then  was  that  doctrine  on  the  one 
hand  so  extensively  adopted ;  on  the  other  hand  so  keenly  assailed  ?  I 
here  come,  then,  to  that  one  distinctive  tenet  which  has  been 
the  main  source  of  Averroes's  fame.  He  maintained  as  the  true 
Aristotelian  doctrine  that  there  is  an  Anima  Mundi — a  soul  of  the 
world.  He  held  that  there  exists  one  common  intelligence  which  is 
immaterial  and  immortal,  and  which  still  preserves  its  numerical  unity, 
though  disseminated  among  the  many  millions  of  mankind.  It  might 
thus  be  put,  perhaps,  that  a  spark  of  the  intellectual  fiame  flies  forth 
to  join  each  human  being  at  its  birth,  and  that  at  the  decease  of  that 
human  being  it  flies  back,  to  be  again  absorbed  in  the  central  intelli- 
gence. I  must  observe,  however,  iJ^t  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe, 
with  even  approximate  precision,  a  doctrine,  which  was  much  clouded 
over  by  the  animosity  of  its  opponents,  and  still  more  frequently 
obscured  by  the  fears  of  its  defenders.  Several  of  its  points  were  not 
I  think  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  were  rather  left  to  be  inferred. 
One  of  the  necessary  deductions  arising  from  it  is  stated  as  follows, 
by  Mr.  HaUam,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Literary  History ' : — "  If  the 
human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess  an  objective  reality,  it  must 
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surely  be  intelligent;  and  being  Bach,  it  may  seem  no  extraTagant 
hypothesis,  though  one  incapable  of  that  demonstration  we  now  require 
in  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the  subordinate  intelligences 
of  the  same  species,  and  receives  impressions  from  them." 

Even  from  so  alight  a  sketch  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  readily  see 
how  it  could  happen  that  a  long  and  stubborn  controversy  arose 
whether  or  not  it  admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  disciples 
of  Averroes  maintained  that  it  did ;  his  opponents  urged  that  it  did 
not.  And  certainly  there  is  something  to  be  alleged  on  both  sides. 
If  the  soul,  on  quitting  its  tenement  of  clay,  becomes  absorbed  into  a 
superior  but  still  kindred  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  said  to  perish ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  preserve  no  self-consciousness  nor  personal 
identity,  then  to  say  the  least,  there  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  idea 
of  an  immortal  soul  as  commonly  understood  or  received. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of  Averroes  was  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner  by  all  his  disciples.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  numerous  subtleti^  and  subdivisions,  according  as  learned  men, 
who  were  attracted  towards  it,  laboured  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  tenets  of 
revealed  religion.  Thus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  spark  of  the 
Anima  Mundi,  which,  according  to  Averroes,  is  sent  to  animate  each 
human  being,  need  not  at  the  death  of  that  human  being  immediately 
and  of  course  rejoin  the  central  essence,  but  may  be  destined,  in 
punishment  or  in  reward,  first  to  pass  through  either  higher  or  lower 
phases  of  existence.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  would,  therefore,  not  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  for  the  good  or 
evil  deeds  of  the  present  life,  though  evidently  falling  short  of  the 
orthodox  dogma  which  teaches  an  eternity  of  acceptance  or  of  con- 
demnation. 

It  was  not  merely  on  the  soul  of  man  that  Averroes  formed  his 
speculations.  I  have  already  found  occasion  to  give  you  some  of  his 
views  on  the  celestial  bodies,  as  deduced  by  Michael  Scott.  In  his 
own  writings  these  views  are  still  more  clearly  expounded.  He 
looked  upon  the  heavens  as  forming  together  a  series  of  animated 
beings,  whose  various  orbs  represent  the  members  essential  to  life,  and 
whose  main  mover  is  to  them  what  in  the  human  frame  the  heart  is  to 
the  limbs.  Each  of  these  orbs,  according  to  Averroes,  has  self-con- 
sciousness, and  knows  also  what  is  passing  in  the  orbs  inferior  to 
itself.  The  highest  sphere  of  all,  has  there£>re  a  fall  knowledge  of 
whatever  is  passing  in  the  universe.  You  will  see  at  once  how  closely 
this  system  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  central  intelligence. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  dreams  like  these,  in  which  many  men  of 
genius  besides  Averroes  have  at  times  indulged,  it  may  I  think  be  said 
with  truth  that  this  Arabian,  fax  from  being  behind  his  contemporaries 
on  this  subject  of  astronomy,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  them.  All  at 
that  time  clung  with  undoubting  faith  to  the  astronomical  system  of 
Ptolemy. 

•*  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb.*' 
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The  system  of  Ptolemy  is  well  known.  He  explained  tbe  divezB 
movements  of  the  stars  by  the  supposition  of  crystalline  spheres 
without  any  stint  of  numbers,  so  that,  as  Fontenelle  long  afterwards 
observed,  crystalline  spheres  cost  him  nothing,  and  he  designed  a 
new  one  at  each  fresh  occasion  tibat  arose.  On  this  point  Averroesy 
greatly  to  his  honour,  forsook  his  Grecian  guide.  There  is  a  remark- 
able passage  upon  it  in  the  twelfth  book,  chapter  4  (not  the  thirteenth 
book,  chapter  8,  according  to  the  erroneous  reference  of  M.  Benan), 
of  his  '  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.'  He  gives  argumentB 
against  Ptolemy's  whole  system  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  which  he 
declares  to  be  impossible.  "  Nature,"  he  adds,  ^'  does  nothing  in  vain, 
and  it  is  unworthy  a  philosopher  to  suppose  that  she  employs  two 
instruments  when  a  single  one  would  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is 
therefore  needful  that  there  should  be  a  renewed  investigation  of  that 
genuine  astronomy,  which  rests  on  natural  foundations.  In  my  youth, 
I  hoped  that  such  an  investigation  might  be  made  by  myself.  Now, 
in  my  old  age,  I  despair  of  it.  But  still  my  observations  may  stir  up 
some  other  man  to  pursue  these  inquiries  in  my  place.'' 

This  wish,  as  you  well  know,  was  folly  accomplished,  but  not  until 
centuries  after  Averroes  had  ceased  to  be. 

The  doctrines  of  Averroes  then,  taken  as  a  further  development  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  provoked  much  keen  discussion  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  that  discission  was  by  no  means  always  uniform ; 
on  the  contrary,  very  different  phases  of  it  may  be  traced  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. Under  the  J]mperors  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  engaged  as  they 
were  in  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  a  scepticfd 
spirit  was  afloat.  Indeed,  it  has  been  obj^rved,  that  in  this  respect, 
Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
France  during  the  eighteenth.  With  the  sceptics  then  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  disciples  of  Averroes  came  to  be  allied.     . 

But  another  phase  of  opinion  was  near  at  hand*  Not  only  the  race 
of  the  Suabian  princes  but  their  traditions  having  passed  away,  the  scep- 
tical spirit  which  had  been  cherished  at  their  Uourt  subsided  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose.  The  followers  of  Averroes  were  no  longer  regarded  as  of 
course  enemies  of  the  Church.  No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  given 
than  that  for  a  long  period  they  held  supremacy  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.  The  faith  in  Averroes  came  to  mean  faith  in  his 
Commentary ;  that  is,  to  regard  him  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy 
of  all  eipounders  of  Aristotie.  In  like  manner,  the  Averroist  tenet  <^ 
a  common  intelligence  was  frittered  down  until  it  came  to  little  more 
than  the  identity  of  spiritual  principlds  and  powers  in  the  divers  sQula 
of  men ;  a  dogma  to  which,  as  thus  modified,  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made.  Still,  however,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  in  their  primitive  sense,  continued  to  be  held  and 
even  taught  in  private  by  no  smiall  number  of  persons. 

In  the  mitigated  form  which  Averroism  had  now  assumed,  or  at 
least  professed,  it  might  still  have  continued  during  many  years  to 
bear  sway  in  Northern  Italy.     But  at  the  comn^encement  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  there  came  that  great  stir  and  npheaving  of  the  human 
intellect  which  produced  Luther,  and  in  its  results  tore  Christendom 
asunder.  It  was  at  work  even  earlier  in  Italy  than  in  central  Europe, 
but  embraced  other  topics  besides  those  of  the  Eeformation,  since 
eyen  so  fundamental  a  doctrine  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  in 
some  quarters  frequently  denied.  Then,  as  had  already  happened  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  sceptics,  if  they  were  not  joined  by  the 
Ayerroists,  endeayoured  at  least  to  shelter  themselyes  under  their 
name  and  authority.  Then,  as  was  natural  and  reasonable,  the  theolo- 
gians took  alarm.  A  council  was  held  at  the  Lateran,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1512,  there  was  issued  a  Pontifical  Bull,  joining  in  one  common 
condemnation  the  men  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  men  who  maintained  the  ArUma  Mundi.  And  in  this  manner 
came  forth  at  last  an  authoritatiye  decision  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  against,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  fayourite  and  distinctive 
fcenet  of  Ayerroes. 

In  my  yiew  of  the  case,  howeyer,  the  decline  of  Ayerroism  may  be 
traced  to  a  different  cause,  and  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Its 
decline,  as  I  conceiye,  dates  from  the  4th  of  April,  1497,  on  which  day 
a  learned  man,  whose  name  is  giyen,  rose  in  his  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  to  lecture  upon  Aristotle,  then  first  from  the  original  Greek.* 
Then  fell  Ayerroes,  neyer  more  to  rise.  For  let  it  be  remembered  what 
was  in  truth  the  Commentary  of  Ayerroes.  It  was  derived  by  him  from 
a  faulty  Arabic  version,  and  it  was  transmitted  by  his  disciples  to  the 
Western  races  in  a  faulty  Latin  version.  How  could  a  Commentary 
thus  exposed  to  a  twofold  cycle  of  errors  in  translation  continue  to 
hold  its  ground  against  other  commentaries  founded  in  the  living,  the 
authoritatiye,  Greek  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  the  Church  authorities  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye,  not 
merely  as  was  natural  on  the  Commentary  of  Averroes,  but  even  in  some 
degree  on  the  original  works  of  Aristotle.     .     .     . 

To  conclude ;  there  is  only  one  other  observation  which  I  have  to 
make.  I  should  wish  you  to  notice  that  the  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  does  not  imply  any  knowledge  of  the  original  Arabic  sources. 
If  it  did  I  could  not  have  undertaken  it  without  the  most  extreme  pre- 
sumption. But  in  truth  the  subject  which  I  announced,  and  which 
accordingly  I  have  now  discussed,  is  solely  the  "  influence "  of  the 
Arabic  philosophy — ^its  influence  in  Medieaval  Europe.  Now,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  apprise  you,  that  influence  was  exerted  in  every 
case,  and  quite  exclusively,  by  means  of  Latin  translations.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  with  these  translations  or  with  the  testimonies  tothem, 
that  my  appointed  subject  has  led  me  to  deal,  or  that  I  have  dealt,  in 
the  address  which  at  this  point  I  have  the  honour  to  concluda 

*  His  name  waa  Nicholas  Leonicns  Thomaeus.    See  Benan,  p.  385. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2p 
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GENEBAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  February  5,  1866. 

The  Earl  Percy,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 
Joseph  Brandeifl,  Esq. 
Charles  Lucas,  Esq. 
Frederick  Mouat,  M.D. 
Abraham  Walter  Paulton,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Protheroe  Smith,  M.D. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Listitution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Mrs. 
Barix>w,  for  her  Fifth  Annual  Donation  of  Five  Guineas,  and  to  the 
Donors  of  the  following  additions  to  ^^  The  Donation  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches  "  (see  page  151) : — 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  (3rd  annual  donation)      .  £20  0  0 

The  Rev.  John  Barlow  (3r<f  dona/um)     .                 .  10  0  0 

Samuel  Gaskell,  Esq 30  0  0 

Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Esq 10  0  0 

J.  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  (9rd  annucd  donation)          .  10  0  0 

John  ParnelU  Esq 10  0  0 

Professor  Tyndall  (2nd  donation)   .        .        .        .  20  0  0 

The  Secretary  announced  the   decease  of  Mr.  Charles  Anderson 
(Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  since  1832),  on  the  8th  of  January  last. 

The  Prksents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

IBOM 

Briiith  Museum  Trustees — Catalogue  of  Mammalia,  &o.,  of  Nepaul.  2nd  ed.  1863, 

Catalogue  of  Fishes.    Vols.  IV.  and  V.    8vo.     1862-4. 

List  of  Lepidopterous  Insects :  Nos.  24^4.    12mo.    1862-5. 

CatalogueofColeoptera  of  the  Canaries.    8yo.    1864. 

Catalogue  of  Amphipodous  Crustacea.    8to.     1863. 

Catalogue  of  British  Birds.    8to.     1863. 

Catalogue  of  British  Parasitical  Worms.    8vo.     1865. 
Actuaries,  Institute  ^—AmarsDce  Magazine,  No.  62.    8to.    1866. 
American  Philosophical  SvctWy— Transactions,  Vol.  XIII.  Part  2.    4to.    1865. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  73,  74.     8vo.     1865. 
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AsicUic  Societff  of  Bengal — Journal,  Nos.  128,  129.    8vo.     1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.     Nos.  1,  2.    8vo. 
Bavarian  Academy  qf  Science,  Roycd^-^iXzxm^hen^YiXe,  \%^ft.  Band  II.  1-2.   8to. 

Annalen  der  koniglichen  Sternwarte,  Band  XIII.  nnd  XIV.     8vo.     1864-5. 

Liebig,  J.  von,  Induction  and  Deduction.    (K  92)    8yo.     1865. 

Nageli,  C.  Enstehnngund  Begriff  der  Naturhistorischen  Art.  (K  92)  8vo.  1865. 
Bombay  Geographical  Society — Transactions,  Vol.  XVI I.    8vo.     1865. 
Bourke,  The  Lady  Susan  Georgiana — Inuentaires  de  la  Royne  Descosse  Douairibre 
de  France.      Catalogue  of   the  Jewels,   Dresses,   Furniture,    Books,    and 
Paintings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1566-1669.    [Edited  by  the  Marquess  of 
Dalhousie,  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.]    4to.     1863. 
ChemiccU  Society  ^Journal  for  Nov.  Dec.  1865.     8to. 
Churchill,  Messrs. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  9.    8vo.     1866. 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society — Annual  Report,  1864.     8vo.     1865. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science,  Nov.  1865.     8vo. 

Artizan  for  Dec.  1865  ;  Jan.  1866.     4to. 

Atheneeum  for  Dec.  1865 ;  Jan.  1866.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  Dec.  1865 ;  Jan.  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  for  Dec.  1865 ;  Jan.  1866.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  Dec.  1865 ;  Jan.  1866.    8vo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  Dec.  1865  ;  Jan.  1866.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Dec.  1865  ;  Jan.  1866.     Svo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Dec.  1865  ;  Jan.  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  Dec.  1865  ;  Jan.  1866.    4to. 
Faraday,  Professor,  D.C.L,  RR.S. — ^M.  F.  Hugueny,  Recherches  Exp^rimentales 
sur  la  Duret^  des  Corps.    8vo.     1865. 

Recherches  sur  la  Composition  Chimique  des  Eauz  Potables.    8vo.     1865. 

Memorie  della  Society  Italiana  delle  Scienze  di  Modena.    Serie  2.    Tomo  I. 
4to.     1862. 
Franklin  Institute— J oumsil,  Nos.  477,  478,  479,  480.     8vo.     1865. 
Geoaraphical  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  Vol.  X.  No.  1.     8vo.     1865. 
Geological  Institute,  Royal,  Fte»wa— Jahrbuch,  Band  XV.  No.  2.    4ta     1865, 
Horticultural  Societi/,  Ruyal— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  9.    8vo. 

Journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  1.     1866.    8vo. 
Irish  Academy,  7?oya/— Transactions,  Vol.  XXIV.  Six  Parts.    4to.     1864-5- 

Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.  Part  1.    8vo.     1865. 
Linncan  Society — Journal  and  Proceedings,  Zoology,  Nos.  31,  32.     8vo.     1865. 
Lloyd,   W.  W'atkiss,  Esq,  M.R.I,  {the  ^uiAor)— Christianity  in  the  Cartoons, 

referred  to  Artistic  Treatment  and  Historic  Fact.    8vo.     1865. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingham— Proceedings,  Aug.  1865.     8vo. 
Meteorological  Society,  British — Proceedings,  No.  21.     8vo.     1866. 
Northumberland,  The  Duke  of— Memoir  of  a  Survey  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 

Watling  Street :  with  Plans  by  Henry  MacLauchlin.     8vo  and  fol.     1864. 
Peters,  William,  Esq,  (the  ^wMor)— Difference  between  Square  and  Superficial 

Measurement    (O  14)     IGto.     18G.5. 
Photoaraphic  Society— J ovLrnsl,  No.  165.     8vo.     1865. 
Royal  Society  of  London— Proceedings,  Nos.  77,  78,  79,  80.     8vo.     1865. 

Philosophical  Transactions  for  1865,  Vol.  CLV.  Part  2.    4to.     1865. 

Observations  M^teorologiques  faites  k  Niju^Taguilsk.     1864.     8vo. 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  &ya/— Transactions,  Vol.  VII.  Part  1.    8vo.     1865. 
Squire,  Peter,  Esq.  F.L.S.  M.R.L  {the  i4«/Aor)— Pharmacopsjias  of  Thirteen  of 

the  London  Hospitals,  arranged  for  Comparison.     16to.     1863. 
Statistical  Society  of  London— Journal,  Vol.  XXVIII.  Part  4.     8vo.     1865. 
St,  Petersburg,  Imperial  Academy  of  Science — Memoires,  VII«  Serie.     Tome  V. 
No  1 ;  Tome  VII.  et  Tome  VIII.     4to.     1862-5. 

BuUetins,  Tome  VII.  N©  12-36 ;  Tome  VIII.     4to.     1864-5. 
Swanwick,  Miss  Anna,  M.R.I,  (the  Author) — The  Agamemnon  of  Choephori,  and 

Eumenides  of  iEschylus,  translated  into  English  Verse.     16to.     1865. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal—Jouma],  No.  XXXVI.    8vo.     1865. 
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Vereinszur  Beflfrderung  des  Gewerh»JUi$aes  in  Pr«««eii— VcrhaDdlungen,  Mai-Aag. 

1865.    4ta 
VMgwood,  Hensleigh,  Esq.  M.R.I,  (ike  Author)— The  Origin  of    Language. 

16to.    1866. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  9,  1866. 

Sir  Hjbnry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Archibald  Smith,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass  in  Iron  Ships. 

The  deviation  of  the  compass  is  a  subject  of  great  and  increasing  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  great  and  increasing  amount  of  iron  used  in  the 
construction  of  vessels,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  deviation  and  in  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  laws. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  omit  alto- 
gether some  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
subject — viz.  1st,  the  mathematical  part,  including  algebraical  formulae, 
arithmetical  processes,  and  graphic  constructions  of  great  interest  and 
utility ;  and,  2ndly,  the  numerical  results  for  different  ships  and  classes 
of  ships  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  reduction  and  discussion  of 
observations  made  in  a  large  number  of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I 
must  confine  myself  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  on  which 
the  forces  which  cause  the  deviation  act,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  deviations  produced  can  be  reduced  to  law,  and  to  stating  generally 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

General  Considerations. 

1.  A  magnet  is  a  bar  of  steel,  the  ends  of  which  have  opposite  pro- 
perties. They  are  generally  marked  N.  and  S.  (north  and  south),  but 
to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  be  occasioned  by  speaking  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle  or  of  the  north  end  of  the 
earth  as  south  magnetism,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  them  as  red 
and  hltte  (which  may  be  remembered  from  R  occurring  in  NoRth  and  U 
occurring  in  South). 

The  property  is  that  the  red  end  of  one  magnet  attracts  the  blue 
end  and  repels  the  red  end  of  another  magnet,  and  vice  versd. 

If  we  lay  two  magnets  at  a  little  distance  in  the  same  line  with 
unlike  poles  turned  to  each  other,  and  lay  a  soft  iron  rod  in  the  interval 
between  them,  the  soft  iron  rod  will  be  magnetized  by  induction  :  tlie 
end  next  the  blue  pole  of  one  magnet  will  become  red,  the  end  next 
the  red  end  of  the  other  magnet  will  become  blue.  If  we  turn  the  rod 
about  its  centre,  it  will  gradually  lose  its  magnetism,  till,  when  at  right 
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angles  to  the  line  of  magnetization,  it  will  be  neutral,  and  if  we  turn  it 
further,  it  will  beconoe  magnetized  in  the  opposite  way. 

The  earth  is  a  magnet,  having  a  blue  pole  in  latitude  70°  N.,  long. 
96*  W.,  and  a  red  pole  in  lat.  75°  S.,  and  long.  154°  E. 

The  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  in  London  at  present  is  the 
same  as  if  there  were  a  blue  pole  20^"  to  the  west  of  north,  and  68° 
below  the  horizon,  and  a  red  pole  2()i°  to  the  east  of  south,  and  68° 
above  the  horizon.  This  direction  is  called  the  line  of  force,  or  the 
line  of  "  dip."  If  we  hold  a  soft  iron  rod  in  the  line  of  dip,  it  becomes 
instantly  magnetised,  the  north  or  lower  end  becoming  red,  the  south 
or  upper  end  becoming  blue.  If  we  hold  the  rod  vertically,  the  lower 
end  will  still  be  red,  but  of  less  intensity,  the  upper  end  blue,  also  of 
less  intensity.  If  we  hold  the  rod  horizontally  north  and  south,  tlie 
north  end  will  be  red,  but  of  still  lower  intensity,  the  south  end  blue, 
also  of  lower  intensity.  If  we  now  turn  the  rod  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  its  magnetism  will  diminish  till  it  becomes  east  and  west,  when 
it  will  be  neutral,  and  if  we  turn  it  still  further  the  magnetism  will  be 
reversed  ;  the  amount  of  the  changes  will  be  greatly  increased  by  ham- 
mering the  rod  in  each  position.  In  a  rod  which  I  used,  the  effect  was 
increased  by  hammering  from  12  to  80,  or  between  six  and  sevenfold. 
If  the  iron  had  been  perfectly  soft,  it  results  from  the  experiments  of 
Weber  and  Thalen  that  the  effect  would  have  been  about  36. 

A  sphere  of  soft  iron  will  be  magnetized  in  the  same  way  however 
held.  The  diameter  in  the  line  of  dip  will  be  the  axis  of  magnetism, 
and  the  lower  and  north  half  of  the  surface  will  be  red,  the  upper  and 
south  half  blue. 

In  bodies  of  any  other  shape  the  effects  will  be  similar,  though  less 
regular,  if  the  shape  be  irregular. 

In  an  iron  ship,  on  the  stocks,  intense  magnetism  is  developed  by 
the  process  of  hammering;  red  magnetism  being  developed  in  the  part 
of  the  ship  which  is  below  and  towards  the  north,  and  blue  magnetism 
in  the  part  which  is  above  and  towards  the  north. 

As  the  usual  position  of  the  compass  is  near  the  stem,  it  follows 
that  in  the  case  of  ships  built  head  north,  the  compass  is  in  a  position 
where  there  is  an  intense  blue  magnetism  drawing  the  north  end  of  the 
compass  strongly  to  the  stem  and  downwards,  and  generally  producing 
a  very  lai^e  deviation,  besides  a  large  heeling  error.  In  such  ships 
it  is  of  importance  to  have  a  standard  compass  well  forward. 

In  ships  built  head  south,  there  will  generally  be  less  deviation 
and  little  heeling  error  in  the  usual  position  of  the  compass. 

In  ships  built  east  and  west  the  amount  of  deviation  is  generally 
small,  but  is  less  regular  than  in  ships  built  head  south. 

Theoreticcd  HepresenlcUion  of  the  Deviation, 

If  we  place  a  magnet  before  the  compass  with  its  blue  end  turned 
to  the  compass,  it  will  draw  the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  the  ship's 
head,  and  as  the  ship  turns  round  there  will  be,  in  the  first  or  eastern 
semicircle,  a  deviation  of  the  north  point  of  the  compass  to  the  right 
hand  or  east,  in  the  second  or  westem  semicircle,  a  deviation  to  the 
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left  hand  or  west.    This  would  produce  one  part  of  what  is  called  the 
•*  semicircular  "  deviation. 

If  we  place  a  soft  iron  rod  vertically  in  front  of  the  compass,  with 
its  upper  end  at  the  level  of  the  compass,  this  end,  which  will  be  blue, 
will  attract  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  produce  a  deviatiou  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  (he  magnet  which  we  have  considered.  It 
will,  therefore,  simply  increase  the  semicircular  deviation  caused  by 
the  first  magnet.  If  the  red  end  of  the  imaginary  magnet,  or  the 
lower  end  of  the  imaginary  rod,  be  nearest  the  compass,  or  if  the 
magnet  or  rod  be  abaft  the  compass,  an  effect  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  will  be  produced. 

A  magnet  to  starboard  or  port  of  the  compass  will  produce  a 
similar  effect,  except  that  a  deviation  of  one  kind  will  be  produced 
when  the  ship's  head  is  on  the  north  semicircle,  and  of  the  other  kind 
when  on  the  south  semicircle.  This  is  the  other  part  of  the  '^  semi- 
circular "  deviation. 

The  effect  of  the  two  magnets  and  the  one  iron  rod,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, make  up  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  ^^  semicircular"  deviation. 

If  we  lay  a  horizontal  soft  iron  rod  in  front  of  and  directed  to  the 
compass,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  when  the  ship's  head  is  N.,  S.,  £.  or  W. 
it  produces  no  deviation.  When  N.E.  and  S.W.  it  produces  a  deviation  to 
the  right  hand  or  E.,  and  when  S.E.  or  N.W.  a  deviation  to  the  left  hand 
or  W.,  it  therefore  produces  what  is  called  the  '^  quadrantal"  deviation. 

A  horizontal  soft  iron  rod  directed  to  the  compass,  but  placed 
to  the  starboard  or  port,  will  produce  an  effect  of  exactly  the  opposite 
kind,  and  would  correct  that  produced  by  the  first  rod  ;  but  if  the 
second  rod,  instead  of  being  on  one  side,  passes,  as  it  were,  through  the 
compass,  it  will  produce  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  first  rod.  The 
two  rods  will  then  conspire  to  produce  the  quadrantal  deviation. 

A  quadrantal  deviation  of  the  same  kind  will  be  produced  if  the 
first  rod  instead  of  being  on  one  side  of  the  compass  passes  through  it, 
provided  always  that  its  force  is  less  than  that  of  the  transverse  rod. 

In  almost  all  known  ships  the  quadrantal  deviation  is  what  would  be 
produced  by  two  such  rods,  ue.  rods  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
types — 

/ 


Between  the  two  types  there  is  an  important  difference,  which  will 
be  easily  traced  out.  The  second  type  would  always  diminish  the 
directive  force  of  the  needle,  while  the  first  type  would  increase  or 
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diminish  it  according  as  the  force  of  the  fore  and  aft  rods  is  greater  or 
less  than  that  of  the  transverse  rod. 

The  eflPect  of  the  magnetism  when  a  ship  heels  over  may  be  seen  by 
the  diagrams  which  follow. 


It  will  easily  be  seen  that  as  the  ship  heels  over,  the  upper  end  of 
the  transverse  rod  becomes  blue  and  attracts  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  to  windward,  and  also  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  rod 
which  is  below  in  the  first  figure,  by  the  effect  of  heeling,  is  moved  to 
windward,  and  draws  the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  windward,  and 
increases  the  heeling  error  caused  by  the  transverse  beam,  while  in  the 
second  figure  it  is  moved  to  leeward  and  counteracts  the  heeling  error 
caused  by  the  transverse  iron. 

Compasses  on  the  upper  decks  of  iron  ships,  particularly  if  they 
have  been  built  head  north,  are  of  the  first  type,  and  there  is  generally 
a  large  heeling  error  to  windward.  Compasses  on  the  main  deck,  and 
particularly  of  iron-plated  ships,  are  generally  of  the  second  type,  and 
the  heeling  error  is  often  to  leeward. 

The  amount  of  error  in  each  case  may  be  easily  determined  by 
observations  of  vertical  force,  and  by  separating  the  two  parts  of  the 
quadrantal  deviation,  without  actually  heeling  the  ship. 

The  magnets  and  soft  iron  rods  we  have  imagined  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  possible  cases,  but  as  representing  truly  the  actual  case 
in  all  ships.  They  are  in  fact  the  physical  interpretation  of  Poisson's 
general  formulae  for  the  action  of  induced  magnetism,  which  interpreted 
amount  to  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  iron  of  any  body,  however  irregular, 
on  a  magnetic  particle,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  nine  soft  iron  rods 
and  three  magnets.  When  the'  iron  is  symmetrically  distributed,  as  in 
a  ship,  the  rods  are  reduced  five  in  number,  viz,  the  four  we  have  con- 
sidered, and  a  fifth  lying  fore  and  aft,  with  one  end  below  the  compass, 
which  would  make  the  heeling  error  greater  or  less  with  the  ship's  head 
north  than  it  is  with  the  ship's  head  south,  but  this  is  not  an  effect  of 
much  importance. 

Effect  in  particular  Ships, 

In  wooden  ships  the  semicircular  deviation  is  represented  by  the 
effect  of  a  single  vertical  rod  of  soft  iron  in  front  of  Uie  compass,  and 
the  quadrantal  deviation  is  very  small. 
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In  iron  ships  the  semicircular  deviation  is  generally  represented  by 
the  effect  of  a  magnet  at  the  part  of  the  ship  which  was  south  in  boildiDg^ 
with  its  blue  end  turned  to  the  compass. 

Armour-plated  ships  are  generally  plated  after  launching;  the 
semicircular  magnetism  is  greatly  affected  by  the  position  in  which  tbey 
are  plated.  If  diey  are  plated  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  whi<^ 
they  were  built,  the  deviation  is  generally  diminished ;  when  they  are 
plated  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  are  built,  the  semicircular 
deviation  is  generally  increased. 

Change  of  Demotion  from  Time. 

What  we  have  called  the  permanent  magnetism  is  in  truth  only  sub- 
permanent,  and  changes  much,  particularly  if  the  ship  is  exposed  to 
blows  or  strains,  so  that  the  semicircular  deviation  generally  alters  very 
much  in  the  first  year  after  building.  The  alteration  is  generally  a 
diminution,  although  it  might  be  an  increase  if  the  compass  had  by 
accident  or  choice  been  placed  in  a  position  where  the  semicircular 
deviation  from  induced  magnetism  exactly  counteracted  that  from  the 
permanent  magnetism. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  the  Government  has,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Compass  Department,  laid 
down  a  rule  that  no  iron  ship  shall  be  taken  up  as  a  transport  till  it  has 
made  one  long  voyage. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  soft  iron 
for  receiving  magnetism  by  induction,  which  seems  to  indicate  some 
molecular  change  in  the  iron,  viz,  that  it  becomes  less  susceptible  of 
induction  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  strength  of 
the  iron  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  which  attention  is  now 
directed. 

Change  of  Deviation  from  Change  of  Place, 

When  a  ship  sailing  south  reaches  the  magnetic  equator,  the  earth's 
magnetism  acts  horizontally.  The  vertical  soft  iron  rod  which  I  have 
imagined  will  then  have  no  magnetism,  and  the  semicircular  deviation 
arising  therefrom  will  disappear.  When  she  goes  into  south  magnetic 
latitudes,  the  upper  end  will  now  become  red,  and  will  repel  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  and  change  the  direction  of  the  semicircular  magnetism 
caused  by  the  rod. 

There  will  be  no  corresponding  change  in  the  semicircular 
magnetism  caused  by  the  permanent  magnetism,  except  that  near  the 
magnetic  equator,  the  directive  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  being 
greater  than  in  England,  the  amount  of  deviation  which  the  same 
disturbing  force  produces  will  be  proportionately  diminished. 

Careful  observations  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  devia- 
tion of  iron  ships  in  different  latitudes  are  much  wanted.  They  are 
being  made  in  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  now  in  the  south,  but  there 
are  no  means  of  procuring  such  observations  from  merchant  ships. 
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No  change  is  produced  in  the  quadrantal  deviation  by  a  change  of 
the  ship's  geographical  position. 

Effects  of  Special  Arrangements  of  Iron, 

The  upper  or  lower  ends  of  all  vertical  masses  of  iron  produce 
powerful  effects  on  the  needle. 

The  stem  post,  iron  stanchions,  funnels,  gun  turrets,  generally  pro- 
duce large  deviations,  but  if  the  place  of  the  compass  is  judiciously 
selected,  they  or  some  of  them  may  be  used  as  correctors. 

Horizontal  masses  of  iron,  such  as  deck-beams,  produce  a  great 
effect,  generally  increasing  the  quadrantal  deviation  and  diminishing 
the  directive  force.  Both  causes  of  error  may  be  reduced  by  having 
as  little  iron  as  possible  immediately  below  the  compass,  or  within  a 
cone  traced  out  by  a  line  passing  through  the  compass,  and  making  an 
angle  of  54°  45'  with  the  vertiaS. 

History  of  the  Science. 

What  has  been  said  will  make  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the 
science  intelligible.  Captain  Flinders,  in  his  voyage  to  Australia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  struck  by  the  fact  of  the  north 
end  of  the  compass  being  drawn  to  the  ship's  head  in  northern,  and  to 
the  stern  in  southern  latitudes.  He,  with  great  sagacity,  compared  it 
to  the  effect  produced  by  a  vertical  rod  of  sofl  iron,  and  corrected  it 
by  introducing  such  a  rod  abaft  the  compass. 

Afterwards,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  same  subject  in  the  voyage 
of  Koss  and  Parry  to  Baffin's  Bay,  to  which  expeditions  General,  then 
Captain,  Sabine  was  attached  as  astronomer.  The  very  large  devia- 
tions which  were  found  in  high  latitudes  attracted  attention,  and  were 
carefully  observed  and  discussed. 

The  observations  made  in  these  voyages  attracted  the  attention  of 
Poisson,  the  great  French  mathematician,  who  in  his  memoirs  on  mag- 
netism, published  in  the  year  1824,  first  gave  the  general  formulae  for 
the  effect  of  iron,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  applied  them 
to  the  observations  made  in  these  voyages  with  much  success. 

About  the  year  1840  the  British  Admiralty,  on  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  scientific  officers,  comprising  General  Sabine,  Sir  J.  Boss, 
and  the  late  Captain  Johnson,  adopted  the  system  ever  since  followed 
in  the  royal  navy,  of  having  a  standard  compass  distinct  from  the 
steering  compass,  placed  in  a  position  selected,  not  with  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  the  steersman,  but  for  the  small  and  uniform  amount 
of  magnetic  force  at  and  around  it,  and  of  having  the  deviations  of 
that  compass  carefully  observed  by  the  process  of  "  swinging  "  the  ship, 
and  the  deviations  of  every  ship  recorded.  They  also  appointed  an 
officer,  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  was  the  superintendence  of  the 
compasses.   This  office,  which  has  been  filled  first  by  Captain  Johnson 
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and  since  his  death  by  Oaptain  Evans,  has  done  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  than  anything  else. 

No  ships  in  the  royal  navy  have  ever  been  lost  from  the  errors  of 
the  compass ;  and  the  magnetic  history  of  every  ship  is  so  well  known, 
that,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  compass  error  in 
causing  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal, 
was  directed  to  the  particular  question  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
in  iron  ships.  Mr.  Airy  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  the  semi- 
circular deviation  by  the  application  of  magnets,  and  of  correcting  the 
quadrantal  deviation  by  the  application  of  soft  iron  cylinders  analogous 
to  the  soft  iron  rods  we  have  supposed,  which  has  been  subsequently 
extensively  adopted  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

In  the  year  1856  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee  commenced 
those  labours  which,  principally  carried  on  by  their  able  secretary, 
Mr.  Rundell,  have  produced  three  valuable  reports,  which  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  this  science.  These  labours 
are,  however,  now  discontinued. 

Practice  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

In  the  royal  navy,  as  we  have  said,  each  ship  has  a  standard  com- 
pass in  a  selected  position.  A  ship  is  swung  or  turned  round  and  the 
deviation  observed  in  a  certain  number  of  positions,  either  by  com- 
parison with  a  compass  on  shore,  or  by  a  comparison  with  a  celestial 
body,  or  by  observing  a  distant  object.  A  table  of  errors  is  thus 
observed  and  recorded — they  are  reduced  by  obtaining  from  them  the 
co-efficients  of  the  semicircular  and  quadrantal  deviation.  Observations 
of  horizontal  force  and  of  vertical  force  are  also  made,  from  which  the 
amount  of  heeling  error  is  obtained — and  if  the  amount  is  large,  the 
heeling  error  is  corrected  by  the  application  of  a  vertical  magnet. 

The  whole  process  is  described,  and  all  the  mathematical  formula 
and  arithmetical  processes,  and  a  number  of  convenient  graphic 
methods,  are  given  in  the  'Admiralty  Manual  for  ascertaining  and 
applying  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass  caused  by  the  Iron  of  a  Ship/ 
(London:  Potter,  1863.) 

Practice  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

In  the  mercantile  marine  there  is  no  regular  superintendence  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  compass ;  it  is  left  to  the  professional  compass 
adjusters.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  separate  standard  compass,  but 
the  steering  compass  is  used  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  is 
often  placed  so  near  the  stem  post  and  steering  gear  that  it  has  origin- 
ally very  large  and  very  irregular  deviations.  These  are  corrected  by 
powerful  magnets.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  sligljtest  change  in 
the  magnetism  of  the  ship  produces  a  large  error,  which  is  the  more 
dangerous  that  the  captain  believes  his  compass  to  be  free  from  error. 
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This  great  disadvantage,  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  method 
of  correction  by  magnets,  is,  however,  an  abase  of  the  method,  and  not 
necessarily  attendant  on  it. 

Desiderata. 

I.    Royal  Navy. 

The  only  desiderata  seem  to  be  that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  preparing  a  place  for  the  standard  compass,  and  to  the 
position  of  the  ship  in  building  and  plating.  The  position  of  tlie 
standard  compass  should  be  shown  in  the  drawings  of  every  ship, 
which,  before  being  finally  settled,  should  be  submitted  for  the  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Compass 
Department. 

Ships  should  be  built  as  much  as  possible  head  south,  and  should 
be  plated  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  building. 

Careful  recommendation  as  to  the  special  points  to  be  attended  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Compass  Department,  and  we  may  hope  that  much  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  them. 

A  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this  way  has  already  been  given 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  ships  of  the  Imperial  Eussian  Navy,  in 
which  the  arrangements  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Belavenetz  have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  deviation. 

II.  Mercantile  Marine, 

This  is  a  more  difficult  question,  from  the  want  of  any  general 
superintendence,  or  any  mode  of  establishing  a  uniform  system,  or  any 
opportunity  of  receiving,  recording,  reducing,  and  discussing  the  observ- 
ations made. 

Till  some  change  takes  place  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  probable  that 
much  improvement  will  be  introduced,  or  that  merchant  ships  will 
make  their  due  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

What  seems  desirable  is, — 

1.  That  in  all  iron  steam  passenger  ships  there  should  be  a  standard 
compass  distinct  from  the  steering  compass,  placed  in  a  position  selected 
for  the  small  and  uniform  amount  of  the  deviation  at  and  around  it. 

2.  That  the  deviations  by  the  standard  compass  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  returned  to  a  department  of  the  Government. 

3.  That  these  deviations  should  be  carefully  recorded,  reduced,  and 
discussed  by  a  competent  superintendent. 

Many  indirect  advantages  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  following, 
in  these  respects,  the  example  of  the  Boyal  Navy. 

Foreign  Countries, 

The  '  Admiralty  Manual '  has  been  translated  with  more  or  less 
modification,  and  in  some  respects  improvement,  by  M.  Darondeau 
into  French,  Captain  Belavenetz  into  Russian,  and  Dr.  Shaub  (pf  the 
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Austrian  Hydrographic  Department)  into  German.  In  Bossia,  in 
particalar,  the  great  zeal  of  Captain  Belavenetz,  and  above  all,  the 
appointment  of  a  person  of  his  energy  and  ability,  charged  exclusivcdj 
with  the  superintendence  of  this  branch  of  nautical  science,  has  pro- 
duced, and  promises  to  produce,  most  important  results.  In  the 
French  and  other  navies  it  is  not  understood  that  there  is  any  officer 
charged  exclusively  with  the  duty,  and  we  cannot  therefore  at  present 
look  for  any  contributions  from  them  to  the  science  of  the  deviation 
of  the  compass. 

[A.  S.] 


WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  February  16,  1866. 

His  BoTAii  Highness  Pbincs  Arthur,  in  the  Chair. 

CoiiONEL  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.  F.R.S.  &c. 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  stating  that  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  made  under  his  direction,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who,  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  the  city,  undertook  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  survey.  He  also  stated,  that  the  Councils  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  placed  the 
necessary  funds  at  his  disposal  to  cover  the  cost  of  levelling  from  tlie 
Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  that  the  Syrian  Improvement 
Society  had  also  contributed  the  funds  required  to  cover  the  cost  of 
levelling  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  for  investi* 
gating  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  present  and  former  supplies  of 
water  to  the  city. 

For  the  execution  of  these  duties  Sir  Henry  selected  Captain 
Wilson,  R.E.,  and  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers  from  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, including  a  good  surveyor  and  photographer,  Serjeant  McDonald, 
R.E.,  to  take  views  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  and  about  the  city. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  lecture  a  plan  of  the  city,  on  the  scale 
of  25  inches  to  a  mile,  with  plans  of  the  Haram  and  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  &c.,  on  the  scale  of  120  inches  to  a  mile,  were 
exhibited  on  the  wall  of  the  lecture-room,  and  also  plans  and  sections 
of  the  line  levelled  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  ;  and  several  of  the  photographs 
were  projected  by  electric  light  upon  a  screen,  by  Dr.  Tyndall. 
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Sir  Henry  first  described  the  route  taken  in  levelling  from  Jafik, 
by  Jerusalem,  to  the  Dead  Sea  near  Jericho ;  and  stated  the  highest 
point  passed  over  was  at  Mount  Scopus,  which  was  2,724  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  height  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  was 
2665  feet,  of  Mount  Zion  2550  feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2440  feet. 
The  level  of  the  Mediterranean  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
by  Bethany,  at  31  miles  beyond  Khan  Haddur.  At  about  one  mile 
from  Jericho,  the  line  was  carried  across  the  plain  to  a  point  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  opposite  the  small  island  there. 

The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean  was 
found  to  be  1292  feet  on  the  12th  March,  1865  ;  but  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  water  fell  6  feet  lower,  making  the  greatest 
depression  1298  feet.  The  depression,  as  ascertained  by  Lieutenant 
Symonds,  R.E.,  in  1841  was  1312-2  feet.  Sir  Henry  then  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  being  able  to  connect  the  levels  of  the  Jerusalem 
survey  wiUi  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  having  a  line  of 
"Bench  Marks"  (^),  cut  on  permanent  objects,  along  the  whole 
line  levelled,  for  any  future  surveys  in  Palestine,  such  as  those 
contemplated  by  the  Society  which  has  since  been  formed  ''for  the 
"accurate  investigation  of  the  Topography,  Geology,  and  Physical 
"  Geography,  &c.,  of  the  Holy  Land  for  Biblical  illustration.*' 

The  geological  structure  of  the  country  was  described  as  consisting 
of  a  single  great  anticlinal  fold  of  strata,  of  the  age  of  the  chalk  and 
lower  tertiarles  of  this  country.  Specimens  of  the  rocks,  with  the 
characteristic  fossils.  Ammonites,  Hippurites,  and  Baculites  of  the 
chalk,  with  the  Nummulites  and  other  tertiary  fossils,  were  exhibited 
on  the  table,  and  also  specimens  of  the  highly  bituminous  limestone 
found  in  the  cretaceous  strata  on  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  Dead 
Sea ;  the  decomposition  of  which,  and  the  constant  flowing  up  of  the 
bitumen  on  the  surface  of  that  sea,  was  the  probable  cause  of  its 
having  been  formerly  called  the  Lake  Asphaltitis. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  physical  or  geographical  axis  of 
the  country  between  the  two  seas,  which  was  at  Jerusalem  itself,  from 
whence  the  rivers  flowed  east  and  west,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
geological  anticlinal  axis,  which  was  at  Ain-Jifna  and  eight  miles 
west  of  the  city ;  and  that  all  the  strata  at  Jerusalem  dipped  to  the 
south-east  at  an  angle  of  about  12^. 

The  geological  plan  and  section  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  city  is 
built  was  then  described.  The  nummulitic  or  foraminiferous  limestone, 
locally  known  under  the  name  of  "  Cakooli,"  caps  the  hills  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  summits  of  Mount  Scopus,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  is  290  feet 
thick,  composed  of  a  soft  white  limestone  with  bands  of  flints. 

This  formation  is  succeeded  by  the  cretaceous  strata,  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  a  hard  siliceous  chalk,  called  "  Missse,"  about  70  feet 
thick ;  it  is  upon  this  that  the  city  itself  is  built.  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  white  sofl  limestone,  or  indurated  chalk,  called  "  Malaki,"  about 
40  feet  thick.    Under  this  the  red  indurated  chalk,  called  "Santa 
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Croce "  marble,  is  found,  but  of  an  unknown  thickness.  It  is  from 
this  last  formation,  which  has  been  largely  exposed  by  denudation  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  at  Jacob's  fountain,  that  the  marble  casing  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  shafts  of  the  beautiful  columns  in  the  Mosque  el 
Aksa,  and  most  of  the  ornamental  stones  used  in  the  buildings  of  the 
city  were  taken.  The  older  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram  es  Sherif 
have  been  taken  from  the  '^  Missse  "  and  "  Malaki "  beds,  whilst  the 
later  additions  have  been  taken  from  the  '*  Cakooli." 

The  Topography  of  the  city  was  then  described. 

The  city  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  on  the  east  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  these  valleys  unite  at  the  Fountain  of  Joab, 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  south  of  the  city,  from  whence,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kedron,  the  water-course  in  it  descends  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  the  promontory  thus  formed  is  cut  off  from 
the  eastern  by  a  valley,  which  runs  southward  through  the  city  to  join 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

This  is  the  Tyropean  valley,  or  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  a 
branch  of  which  runs  westward  to  the  citadel. 

Another  small  valley  to  the  north  of  the  Haram  es  Sherif,  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  from  the  north-west,  at  St.  Stephen's  gate. 

The  ground  is  thus  formed  into  two  spurs,  which  run  out  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  the  western  and  highest  of 
which  is  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Upper  city  of  Josephus  ; 
whilst  the  eastern  is  Mount  Moriah,  upon  which  the  temple  formerly 
stood,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Bock,  at  present  stands. 

The  citadel  occupies  the  narrow  neck  of  ground  between  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  Tyropean  valley,  and  barred  the  only  level 
approach  to  the  ancient  city ;  for  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  citadel,  and  west  of  the  main  street  from  the  Zion  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  modern  addition. 

The  citadel,  therefore,  was  the  key  of  a  very  strong  position  for  a 
small  city. 

A.C.  1048. — "  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
Jehus.  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David, 
and  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of 
David."  (1st  Chronicles,  xi.) 

"  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.** 

"  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David." 

(2nd  Samuel,  v.) 

"David  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  took  the  lower  city 

(Acra)  by  force,  but  the  citadel  held  out  still.     When  David  had 

cast  the  Jebusites  out  of  the  citadel,  he  also  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and 

named  it  the  city  of  David,  and  abode  there  all  the  time  of  his  reign." 

(Josephus's  *  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  Book  vii.,  chap.  3.) 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  king."     {Psalm,  xlviii.) 
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There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  hill  is  Mount  Zion  ; 
it  has  been  so  called  in  all  subsequent  histories,  and  is  so  called  at 
present. 

From  the  21st  chapter  of  1st  Chronicles  we  learn  that  David 
bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  and  ^'  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord." 

Then  David  said  (Ist  Chronicles j  xxii.),  ''This  is  the  house  of  the 
Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering  for  Israel." 

''Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem  in  Mount  Moriah,  in  the  place  that  David  had  prepared  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite."        (2nd  Chronicles^  iii.) 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  that  the  temple  formerly  stood  within 
the  Haram  es  Sherif ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  been  properly  named  Mount  Moriah. 

The  city  is  of  an  irregular  lozenze  shape,  the  longest  side  facing 
the  north-west,  being  three-quarters-of-a-mile  long,  and  the  shorter 
sides  half-a-mile.  It  occupies  a  space  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
included  between  Oxford-street  and  Piccadilly,  and  between  Bond- 
street  and  Park-lane.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  with  flanking 
towers,  in  which  there  are  five  gates. 

It  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  its  principal  street,  which 
is  three-fifths  of  a  mile  long,  and  runs  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
-  Zion    gate.      It  is   about  the  length  of  the  street   running  from 
St.  Jameses  palace  along  Pall  Mall  to  St.  Martin's  church. 

From  this  principal  street  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  Damascus  gate  down  the  Tyropean  valley,  generally  run  east 
and  west  at  right  angles  to  it;  amongst  these  is  the  Via  Dolorosa 
along  the  north  of  the  Haram,  in  which  is  the  Roman  archway  called 
£cce  Homo. 

The  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
different  religious  sects. 

The  boundaries  of  these  quarters  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of 
the  principal  street,  and  that  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles  from  the 
Jaffa  gate  to  the  gate  of  the  Haram,  called  Bab  as  Silsil^,  or  gate 
of  the  Chain. 

The  Christians  occupy  the  western  half  of  the  city,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  Christian  quarter,  and  contains  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  southem  portion  is  the  Armenian 
Quarter,  having  the  citadel  at  its  north-west  angle. 

The  Mahometan  quarter  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
city,  and  includes  the  Haram  es  Sherif.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  on 
the  south,  between  the  Armenian  quarter  and  the  Haram. 

Sir  Henry  then  described  the  present  and  the  ancient  means  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water.  Of  the  drainage  of  the  city,  he  said, 
there  is  none  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
drain  leading  from  the  city ;  and  the  present  water-supply  is  derived 
principally  from  the  cisterns  in  which  the  rain  water  is  collected,  and 
from  Joab's  fountain,  from  whence  it  is  brought  in  skins  on  the  backs 
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of  donkeys,  and  sold  in  the  city.    The  water  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
although  described  by  Josephus  as  sweet  and  in  great  plenty,  is  now 
extremely  impure  and  in  small  quantity.   The  ancient  conduits  for  the 
supply  of  water  were  remarkable  as  engineering  works,  and  riyalled 
those  which  have  been  most  recently  executed  in  this  country  by  oar 
most  skilful  engineers,  such  as  those  executed  for  supplying  the  dty-of 
Glasgow.     Two  conduits  were  described  and  distinguished  as  the  hiffk^ 
level  and  the  low-level  conduits.     The  low-level  conduit  was  brought 
from  a  great  distance  by  the  Wady  Urtas  to  below  the  lowest  of  the 
three  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  from  thence  passing  through  two  tunnels, 
was  led  round  the  lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  and  round  the  south  end  of 
Mount  Zion  into  the  city  at  the  west  side  of  Tyropean  valley,  at  an 
altitude  of  2420  feet      The  high-level  conduit  was  brought  from  a 
valley  to  the  south  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  led,  after  passing 
through  a  tunnel,  above  the  uppermost  of  the  pools  ;  and  from  thence 
by  Rachel's  Tomb,  crossing  a  valley  by  means  of  a  syphon  made  of 
stone,  in  lengths  of  about  5  feet,  and  having  collar  and  socket  joints  to 
connect  them,  ft  was  led  round  the  upper  Pool  of  Gihon  into  the 
Citadel  at  an  altitude  of  2528  feet,  or  108  feet  above  the  level  at  which 
the  lower  conduit  entered  the  city,  and  at  a  sufficient  height  to  supply 
every  house  in  the  city  with  water.     By  this  arrangement  the  lower 
conduit  could  be  supplied  with  water  either  through  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  or  through  pipes  in  the  city.     The  low-level  conduit  was 
supposed  to  be  that  which  is  referred  to  by  Josephus  in  his  '  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  Book  xviii.,  chap.  3,  where  he  says :  ''  Pilate,  the  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  undertook  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  Jerusalem, 
and  did  it  with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  the  origin  of  the  stream 
from  the  distance  of  200  furlongs/' 

In  the  Tyropean  valley  there  are  three  beautiful  fountains,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Moryson,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1596,  who  says, 
wlien  describing  this  part  of  the  city,  <'  Here  I  did  see  pleasant  foun- 
tains of  waters  ;**  but  there  is  no  water  to  supply  them  now. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  examined  a  stone  syphon, 
similar  to  that  described  near  Patara,  in  Lycia,  of  which  a  sketch  by 
Major  Elphinstone,  R.E.,  was  exhibited,  as  well  as  models  of  portions 
of  tJie  two  syphons. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  described  as  a  small  chamber  or  crypt, 
about  6  feet  square  and  9  feet  high,  having  on  the  east  side  so  very  low 
an  entrance  as  to  oblige  people  to  stoop  down  in  going  in  or  out.  It 
lies  exactly  east  and  west,  and  has  a  bench  on  the  north  side,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  on  which  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  laid. 

This  was  originally  a  tomb  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  but  the  £mperor  Constantine,  a.d.  333,  had  the  rock  around 
it  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  tomb  standing  out  by  itself.  He  then 
encased  the  tomb  with  marble,  and  richly  ornamented  it,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  large  open  court,  paved  with  marble,  and  built  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  east  of  it.  An  examination  of 
the  ground  fully  sustains  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  by 
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the  coDtemporary  writers,  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  and  by  the  Pilgrim  of 
Bordeaux,  both  as  to  the  Sepulchre  itself  and  its  site. 

The  Sepulchre  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  circular  building,  with 
a  dome  open  at  the  top ;  but  it  much  needs  the  repairs  which  the  ESnpress 
of  the  French  is  exerting  herself  to  obtain  the  funds  to  effect  The 
Greek  church,  the  principal  of  the  many  grouped  round  the  sepulchre, 
is  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the  position  of  the 
one  built  by  Constantino. 

Calvary  is  140  feet  S.E.  of  the  sepulchre. 

The  Haram  es  Sheriff  or  Noble  Sanctuary,  was  described  as  a 
quadrilateral  enclosure  of  35  acres,  and  nearly  one  mile  in  circuit,  the 
northern  side  being  1042  feet  long,  the  eastern  1530,  the  southern 
922,  and  the  western  1601. 

The  magnificent  Dome  of  the  Bock  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  stands  on  a  platform  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  centre 
of  the  area,  and  was  built  a.o.  688  to  691,  and  restored  in  the  16th 
century  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  it  is  erected  over  and  around  the 
Sakhrah.  The  Sakhrah  is  a  portion  of  the  natural  rock — in  fact,  the 
summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  highest  portion  of  which  is  4  feet  9i  inches 
above  the  marble  floor  of  the  mosque,  and  it  is  2440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Beneath  the  Sakhrah  there  is  a  cave  which  is  entered  by  descending 
some  steps  on  the  south-east  side.  The  cave  itself  is  about  9  feet  high 
in  the  highest  part,  and  22  feet  6  inches  square ;  a  hole  has  been  cut 
through  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  into  the  chamber  beneath, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  hole  immediately  under  it,  which  leads  to 
a  drain  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Eedron.  This  hole  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  blood  of  the  animals  sacri- 
ficed on  the  rock,  when  it  was  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  to  the  Temple. 

The  Mosque,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture,  consists 
of  a  very  elegantly-shaped  dome,  supported  on  four  piers  standing  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter ;  between  each  of 
the  piers  are  three  pillars,  from  the  capitals  of  which  spring  slightly 
elliptical  arches,  which  assist  in  carrying  the  tambour  of  the  dome. 
This  circle  is  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  screen,  containing  eight 
piers  and  sixteen  pillars,  which  carry  an  entablature,  above  which  are 
discharging  arches,  slightly  elliptical  in  shape. 

There  is  a  peculmr  feature  in  the  entablature  of  the  screen,  that 
over  the  intercolumnar  spaces  the  architrave  is  entii^ly  omitted,  and 
over  the  pillars  is  represented  by  a  square  block  cased  with  marble. 

The  pillars  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  averaging  5  feet  1 1  inches 
in  circumference  for  the  screen,  and  7  feet  10  inches  for  the  inner 
circle ;  are  of  various  coloured  beautiful  marbles,  and  serpentine. 

Outside  the  screen  is  the  main  building,  also  octagonal,  composed 
of  the  best  <<  Malaki "  stone,  finely  chiselled  with  close  heads  and 
joints,  and  having  on  each  side  seven  recessed  spaces  or  bays  with  plain 
semicircular  heads. 

The  exterior  of  the  Mosque  is  richly  decorated  with  marble  and 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2  q. 
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**  feyence,"    The  casing  of  various  coloured  marbles  rt-ackes  from  the 
grouod  to  nearly  the  foot  of  the  windows. 

The  whole  internal  surface  of  the  dome  and  tambour  is  covered  with 
arabesques  in  mosaic,  which,  though  in  some  places  peeling  ofi,  in 
others  retain  much  of  the  original  freshness  of  colouring. 

The  windows  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  tracery,  no  less 
than  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colouring,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  different  colours  are  blended,  producing  perfect  harmony  in  the  whole. 

The  Mosque  £1  Aksa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Haram,  is  a 
Mahometan  place  of  worship,  which  has  been  built  upon  vaults  to 
bring  up  a  level  surface  for  it. 

The  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  1099,  and  called  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  the  ''  Temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  Mosque  £1  Aksa,  the 
'^  Palace  of  Solomon ; "  and  it  was  here  that  King  Baldwin  founded 
the  celebrated  order  of  Knights  Templars. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  present  area  of  the 
Haram  es  Sherif  corresponded  with  the  area  of  the  Temple  as  it  was 
built  by  Herod,  Sir  Henry  said  that  a  careful  examination  of  this 
question  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  identically  the  same. 

The  northern  front  is  described  by  Josephus  as  having  the  tower 
of  Antonia  built  on  a  precipice  at  the  north-west  angle ;  this  precipice, 
in  part  cut  away,  still  existed,  and  on  the  same  spot  a  guard  was  always 
now  stationed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  dty  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans ;  this  side  terminates  at  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and 
<<was  built  over  it,  on  which  account  the  depth  was  frightful,"  as 
Josephus  also  says ;  and  we  have  in  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  the  immense 
fosse,  and  in  the  small  valley  previously  referred  to,  the  ravine  which 
Titus  found  such  difficulty  in  procuring  materials  to  fill  up,  in  front 
of  this  side.  The  south  side  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  reaching 
"  in  length  from  the  east  valley  unto  that  on  the  west,  for  it  was  im- 
possible it  should  reach  any  farther ; "  and  this  description,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  south-east  angle  is  supported  on  arches,  is  exactly 
confirnied  by  what  we  now  see.  Tiien  turning  to  the  architecture  of 
the  enclosing  walls,  we  find  that,  as  Josephus  says,  ^'  both  the  largeness 
of  the  square  edifice  and  its  altitudes  were  immense,  and  that  the  vastness 
of  the  stones  in  the  front  was  plainly  visible,"  and  this  description 
exactly  applies  to  the  lowest,  and  therefore  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  walls  which  still  remain,  as  seen  at  the  north-east  angle,  the  south* 
east,  and  south-west  angles,  and  at  numerous  intervening  points  iu 
which  there  are  immense  stones,  some  of  which  range  from  24  fe^t  to 
40  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportional  depth  and  width. 

The  architecture  of  these  parts  of  the  walls  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broad  '<  marginal  drafts  "  round  them,  giving  a  bold 
and  peculiar  character  to  the  joints,  which  have  been  improperly 
called  ''  bevelled  joints  ;  "  and  again  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  "batter"  of  the  walls  was  obtained,  viz,  by  setting  back  the 
courses  of  stones  4  or  5  inches  as  they  were  carried  up  at  the  angle. 
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These  facts  prove  that  these  remaining  portions  of  the  old  walls 
formed  part  of  one  design  and  one  work ;  and  when  we  find  a  portion 
of  the  arch  (Hobinson'sl  built  in  as  part  of  the  wall  itself,  and  know 
that  this  was  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tyropean 
valley,  which  was  built  by  Herod  to  lead  to  the  royal  cloisters  along 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure — for  its  position  exactly  accords  with 
the  dimensions  given  by  Josephus — the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
the  whole  enclosure  is  identi(»illy  the  same  as  that  of  the  temple  of 
Herod.  The  history,  the  topography,  and  the  architecture  are  all  in 
accord  upon  this  point. 

Sir  Henry  then  described  the  ancient  doorway  or  postern  still  existing 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  west  wall,  the  lintel  of  which  was  24  feet 
long  in  one  stone,  and  the  Wailing  place  of  the  Jews  a  little  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  only  part  of  the  wall  which  is  within  the  Jews'  quarter 
to  which  they  are  permitted  to  have  access,  and  also  the  great  arch 
having  a  span  of  42  feet  and  a  width  of  43  feet,  covering  the  cistern 
*'  £1  Barak,*'  which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wilson,  and  first 
recognized  by  him  as  forming  part  of  one  of  the  four  ancient 
approaches  to  the  temple  enclosure  on  the  west  side. 

The  western  wall  of  the  enclosure  was  described  as  being  perfectly 
straight  throughout  its  length  ;  but  from  Wilson's  arch  northwards 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  72  feet  of  rubbish  against  it ;  upon 
which  the  modern  houses  of  the  Mahometans  are  built  too  close 
together  to  admit  of  excavations  being  made,  and  which  on  account 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  EfTendis,  would  not  be  permitted,  even 
if  there  was  room.  This  portion  of  the  wall  is  therefore  entirely  hid, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  rest,  if  it  could  be  examined. 

The  piers  of  the  arches  supporting  the  Haram  in  the  south-east 
angle  are  found  to  range  precisely  as  they  should  do  to  support  the 
triple  cloister  on  the  south  side,  and  a  double  cloister  on  the  east  side ; 
and  if  they  are  not  those  originally  built  for  that  purpose,  the  present 
piers  must  occupy  the  exact  same  positions  as  the  original  ones  did. 

After  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  Josephus  tells  ua 
that  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  entirely  demolished  and  its  walls  to  be 
overthrown,  but  that  the  citadel  should  be  preserved  as  a  monument 
of  his  good  fortune.  The  citadel  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  from 
the  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  towers  built  by  him — rtV.  that 
they  were  built  up  to  a  certain  height  perfectly  solid — and  from  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  which  corresponds  with  that  found  all 
round  the  Haram,  there  seems  do  doubt  that  the  tower,  called  the 
Tower  of  David,  is  one  of  those  built  by  Herod. 

Sir  Henry  concluded  by  observing  that  *^  notwithstanding  the  very 
<<  opposite  views  with  respect  to  the  sites  of  the  holy  places  which  have 
'*  been  brought  forward  in  this  lecture-room,  I  feel  firmly  convinced 
^^  that  the  traditional  sites  are  the  tnie  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
''  Temple,  Mount  Zion,  and  Mount  Moriah."  Ppj   j  -t 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  23,  1866. 

Sib  Hbnky  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    President, 
in  the  Chair. 

William  PENOBLLr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
On  Rents  Cavern^  Torquay. 

Amongst  the  numerous  beautiful  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torquay,  there  is  one,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  harbour, 
running  north  and  south,  and  terminating  in  the  latter  direction  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Torbay.  About  half-a-mile  from  this  termina- 
tion, a  transverse  valley  enters  it  on  the  western  side,  and  in  the  ang^le 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  there  stands  a  small^  wooded,  lime- 
stone hill,  which  contains  the  celebrated  Kent's  Cavern,  or  Kent's 
Hole. 

The  rocks  composing  the  entire  Torquay  peninsula  are  limestone 
with  interstratified  calcareous  shale,  greenstone,  clay-slate,  and  a  com- 
pact reddish  grit ;  all  of  which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
greenstone,  belong  to  the  Devonian  system.  The  slate  and  grit,  which 
are  traversed  bv  quartz  veins,  underlie  the  limestone,  but  form  the 
highest  hills  of  the  district.  The  overlying  soil  is  frequently  an 
ochreous  red  loam  mixed  with  angular  stones,  from  a  few  inches  to 
fully  twelve  feet  thick.  It  is  sometimes  sufRciently  tenacious  and  free 
from  stones  to  be  used  for  making  bricks.  Numerous  narrow  fissures 
traverse  the  limestones ;  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  a  similar 
admixture  of  clay  and  stones,  or  sand,  or  gravel  consisting  of  well- 
rounded  materiaLs,  and  in  some  cases  derived  from  somewhat  distant 
parts  of  the  county.  Near  Hope*s  Nose,  the  northern  horn  of  Torbay, 
and  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  cavern,  there  is  a  fine  example  of  a  raised 
beach,  about  30  feet  above  the  sea,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
well-rolled  flints,  as  well  as  the  shells  of  various  species  of  mollusks, 
all  of  which  still  inhabit  the  adjacent  bay.  A  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  gravel,  largely  composed  of  rolled  flints  and  Dartmoor  rocks, 
occurs  on  Milbern  Down,  about  five  miles  north-westerly  from  the 
cavern.    • 

Omitting  one  or  two  mere  slits,  which  have  long  been  blocked  up 
from  within,  the  cavern  has  two  entrances  in  one  and  the  same  low 
natuml  cliff,  which  runs  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  scarp  of  the 
hill.    They  are  about  50  feet  apart,  190  feet  above  the  level  of  mean 
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tide,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  imme- 
diately below.  The  northern  entrance  is  a  rude  triangle,  about  6  feet 
high  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  base.  Several  lithodomous  perforations 
occur  in  the  limestone  near  its  vertex.  The  southern  opening  is 
somewhat  larger,  and  is  a  natural  arch,  having  a  continuous  limestone 
base  or  chord. 

Though  the  cavern  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  it  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men  until  1824,  when  Mr. 
Korthmore  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Trevilyan  found  a  few  bones  in  its 
deposits.  In  1825  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEnery  commenced  the  investigations 
which  were  continued  until  1829,  and  rendered  the  scene  of  his  labours 
famous.  After  his  decease  his  papers  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Vivian,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  1859.  In  1840  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen  read  to  tlie  Geological  Society  of  I^ndon  a  paper 
descriptive  of  researches  which  he  had  made  in  the  caveni.  In  1847 
Mr.  Vivian  read  to  the  same  society,  and  also  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a  paper  embodying  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  cavern, 
made  the  previous  year,  by  a  committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society. 

These  investigations  appear  to  have  been  made  carefully,  and  the 
explorers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  flint  implements  were  found 
commingled  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  in  undisturbed  cave 
earth,  beneath  the  stalagmitic  floor.  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  adds  that 
the  dwies  of  man  occurred  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

According  to  Professor  Owen's  '  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and 
Birds,'  remains  of  the  following  animals,  of  which  those  in  italics  are 
extinct  species,  have  been  found  in  the  cavern : — Great  Horse-Shoe 
Bat,  Shrew,  Ursus  priscus,  Ursfis  speltBUSy  Badger,  Polecat,  Stoat, 
Wolf,  Fox,  Hycena  spelesa^  Felts  spelcea^  Wild  Cat,  Machairodus 
latidens,  Water  Vole,  Field  Vole,  Bank  Vole,  Norway  Hare,  Sabbit, 
Lagomys  spelceus,  Elephas  primigenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSj  JEqutu 
fossiiis^  Hippopotamus  major,  Jaegaceros  kibemicuSj  Strongyloceros 
spelisusy  Red  deer,  and  Man.  The  last  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  scientific  men  either  discredited  or 
explained  away  these  alleged  discoveries  of  the  inosculation  of  human 
industrial  remains  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  mammals,  until  1858, 
when  the  results  of  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Brixham  Cavern 
induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  the  discoveries  which  again  and 
again  had  been  reported  from  Kent's  Cavern  might  afler  all  be  worthy 
of  credence  ;  and  in  1864  the  British  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Professor  Phillips, 
Mr.  Vivian,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Pengelly,  to  make  a  systematic 
exploration  of  the  cavern,  which  the  proprietor,  Sir  L.  Palk,  Bart., 
immediately  placed  in  their  exclusive  custody. 

Mr.  McEnery  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  numerous  visitors, 
invariably  used  the,  northern  entrance.  The  southern,  which  had  long 
been  blocked  up,  opend  at  once  into  a  spacious  chamber,  which  the  Corn- 
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mittee  selected  for  their  iuvestigatioDS,  partly  because  of  its  accessibility, 
but  mainly  on  account  of  its  deposits  being  certainly  intact.  A  mode  of 
exploration  was  decided  on,  intelligent  and  trustworthy  workmen  were 
engaged,  and  the  work,  consigned  to  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
resident  members  of  the  committee,  commenced  on  March  28,  1865. 
The  encouraging  report  presented  in  September  last  induoed  the 
British  Association  not  only  to  repeat,  but  to  double  their  liberal 
grant  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following,  in  descending  order,  is  the  succession  of  deposits 
found  in  the  chamber:-— 

1.  Huge  blocks  of  limestone  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof. 
Many  of  them  required  blasting  in  order  to  their  removal.  The 
largest  measured  19^  feet  long,  9  feet  broad,  2^  thick,  and  must  have 
weighed  fully  33  tons.  In  some  instances  two  or  three  blocks  lay  one 
on  another.  Sheets  of  stalagmite  sometimes  lay  between  and  cemented 
tliem  together,  or  invested  the  whole  so  as  to  form  a  dome-shaped 
mass,  whilst  others  were  without  any  trace  of  this  material. 

2.  Beneath  and  l>etween  these  blocks  lay  a  stratum  of  black  muddy 
mould  from  3  to  upwards  of  12  inches  in  depth. 

3.  Next  below  was  a  floor  of  stalagmite  fi*om  about  1  to  3  feet 
in  thickness.  It  was  firmly  cemented  to  the  walls,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  extended  across  the  chamber.  In  some  cases  it  was 
crystalline,  compact,  and  hard ;  in  others  granular  or  earthy.  Most 
commonly  it  consisted  of  alternate  crystalline  and  non-crystalline 
laminae.  It  contained  numerous  fragments  of  limestone,  some  of  them 
attaining  the  size  of  large  blocks ;  and  in  the  lower  portion  it  gradu- 
ated into  an  intractable  concrete. 

4.  Still  lower  was  the  ordinary  ochreous  red  cave-earth,  with  about 
50  per  cent  of  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  varying  from  thin  bits 
measuring  less  than  a  square  inch,  to  blocks  as  large  as  some  of  those 
found  on  the  surface.  In  some  cases  the  stones  and  earth  were  mixed 
in  about  equal  quantities,  in  others  the  earth  or  stones  greatly  pre- 
ponderated. Thin  films  of  stalagmite  of  limited  area  occurred  at  all 
depths,  sometimes  encrusting  a  lK>ne  or  stone,  in  others  cementing  the 
materials  into  small  lumps  of  breccia. 

The  entire  accumulation  was  destitute  of  any  approach  to  stratifi- 
cation, and  the  stones  lay  at  all  angles,  without  any  tendency  to 
symmetrical  arrangement.  At  present  the  cave-earth  has  not  been 
excavated  beyond  four  feet  below  the  stalagmite,  so  that  nothing  is 
known  respecting  its  depth  or  what  may  lie  beneath  it.  The  black 
muddy  soil  lies  immediately  on  it  in  the  few  spots  where  there  is  no 
stalagmite,  but  the  line  of  junction  is  in  all  cases  sharp  and  well 
defined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  explorers  abstained  from 
carrying  on  researches  in  this  chamber  on  account  of  the  huge  lime* 
stone  blocks  overlying  the  deposits.  They  are  at  once  the  cause,  and 
a  proof  that  the  accumulation  remained  intact. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  of  exploration  which  from  the 
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commencemeijt  has  been  rigidly  followed,  is  at  once  simple  aud  trust- 
worthy, and  that  it  renders  it  easy  to  determine  the  precise  situation  of 
every  object  which  has  been  found.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  black  mould  between  the  limestone  blocks  was  carefully 
examined  and  removed. 

2.  The  blocks  themselves  were  blasted,  and  otherwise  broken  up, 
and  taken  out  of  the  cavern. 

3.  A  ''datum  line"  was  stretched  horizontally  from  a  fixed  point 
at  the  entrance  to  another  at  the  back  of  the  chamber. 

4.  At  distances  of  one  foot,  lines  were  drawn  transversely  across  the 
chamber  at  right  angles  to  the  datum,  so  as  to  divide  the  entire  area 
into  belts  or  ''  parallels  "  one  foot  wide. 

5.  In  each  parallel,  the  black  mould  which  had  underlain  the  blocks 
of  limestone,  aud  then  the  stalagmite  floor,  were  examined  and 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  tave-earth. 

6.  The  red  cave-earth  in  each  parallel  was  excavated  in  four 
successive  "levels,"  each  a  foot  deep,  and  extending  across  the 
chamber.  Each  level  was  divided  into  three-feet  lengths  or  "  yards," 
measured  on  each  side  from  the  datum,  so  as  to  form  a  right  and  left 
series.  For  convenience  of  working,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  slips,  the  sections  have  been  limited  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet. 

The  material  contained  in  each  ''  yard,*'  or  horizontal  prism,  has 
been  first  carefully  examined  in  situ  by  candle-light,  next  taken  to  the 
entrance  aud  re-examined,  and  then  removed  outside  the  cavern  and 
once  more  looked  over.  A  box  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  objects  found  in  each  yard,  and  every  evening  the  boxes,  each 
containing  a  label  with  the  data  necessary  for  defining  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  its  contents,  and  securely  packed,  have  been  sent,  under  lock, 
to  the  honorary  secretary,  who  at  once  cleaned  aud  repacked  the 
specimens,  numbered  the  labels,  and  recorded  in  his  diary  the  results 
of  the  day's  investigation. 

The  same  method  has  been  followed  in  the  examination  of  the 
black  mould  and  the  stalagmite,  with  the  single  exception  that  they 
have  not  been  divided  into  *'  levels  "  and  "  yards." 

If  from  any  cause  the  position  of  an  object  was  doubtful,  such  object 
has  been  placed  in  a  box  marked  ''  uncertain,"  and  thus  all  untrust- 
worthy evidence  has  been  eliminated.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  cavern 
has  been  visited  daily  by  the  superintendents,  aud  monthly  reports 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  objects  found  in  the  black  mould,  above  the  stalagmite,  form  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection,  which  includes  articles  of  various  eras, 
from  the  present  day  back  to  pre-Roman  times,  and  thus  represents  at 
least  two  thousand  years.  It  consists  of  various  kinds  of  stones, 
human  industrial  remains,  bones  of  different  animals  of  existing  species, 
land  and  marine  shells,  and  perforated  shells  of  hazel-nuts.  The 
stones,  in  most  cases  well  rounded,  and  occasionally  lithodomized,  are 
fragments  of  limestone,  quartz,  red  grit,  slate,  greenstone,  and  flint, — 
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all,  excepting  the  last,  derivable  from  the  rocks  of  the  district.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  taken  to  the  cavern  by  man. 

The  human  industrial  remains  are  pottery,  and  articles  in  stone, 
bone,  and  bronze. 

The  pottery  occurs  in  fragments ;  nothing  approaching  a  perfect 
vessel  has  been  found.  The  sherds  represent  a  large  number  of  utensils 
ranging  from  pre-Roman,  through  Roman  and  mediaeval,  to  modem 
times.  Many  of  them  are  black,  coarse  in  texture,  and  more  or  less 
ornamented. 

Amongst  the  articles  in  stone,  there  are  whetstones ;  fragments  of 
slate,  some  of  which  are  obviously  portions  of  curvilineal  plates,  used, 
perhaps,  as  covers  for  the  earthenware  vessels ;  "  spindle  whorls," 
formed  of  Devonian  grit,  Triassic  sandstone,  slate,  chloritic  schist,  and 
Kimmeridge  clay,  and  differing  in  dimensions  and  finish,  some  being 
very  rude,  whilst  others  are  even  elaborately  ornamented  ;  a  quadrantal 
fragment  of  an  ellipsoidal  quartzite  pebble,  resembling  those  which 
compose  the  Triassic  "  pebble-bed  "  near  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  polishing ;  and  a  few  flint  flakes,  some  of 
a  dark,  others  of  an  almost  white  colour. 

The  bone  implements  comprise  a  comb,  resembling  in  size  and  out- 
line a  small  shoe-lifter,  with  strong  teeth  cut  in  its  broad  end ;  •  a  spoon, 
neatly  formed  out  of  a  rib  ;  a  chisel ;  and  a  wedge. 

The  bronze  series  includes  a  fibula ;  portion  of  a  spoon ;  a  spear 
head ;  a  socketed  celt ;  and  two  or  three  rings.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  large  portion  of  a  cake  of  smelted  copper. 

Of  the  shells,  the  terrestrial  forms  are  chiefly  various  species  of 
snail.  They  occur  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  are  probably  the  relics 
of  a  colony  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  cavern.  The  marine 
species  are  the  limpet,  whelk,  oyster,  solen,  pecten,  mussel,  cockle,  and 
the  internal  shell  of  a  small  cuttle-fish*  Their  presence  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  human  agency. 

The  stalagmitic  floor,  though  broken  into  small  fragments  and 
carefully  examined,  has  not  yielded  a  large  collection  of  objects.  In 
it  have  been  found  pieces  of  charcoal ;  marine  and  land  shells  ;  and  a 
few  remains  of  animals,  most  of  them  existing  species,  but  including 
teeth  of  a  bear,  probably  Ursus  spelcetis. 

The  red  cave-earth,  below  the  stalagmite,  contained  pebbles  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  certainly  derived  from  Dartmoor  and  other 
somewhat  distant  localities,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  peas  to  that  of 
a  hen's  egg ;  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  recent  and 
extinct  mammals ;  flint  implements  ;  whetstones  ;  and  a  stone  hammer. 

The  bones  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  those  found  in  the 
overlying  black  mud.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  chalky  whiteness  when 
cleaned  ;  but  a  few  are  discoloured,  and  present  such  marks  as  are 
sometimes  left  by  mosses  and  lichens  on  objects  on  which  they  have 
grown.  A  considerable  number  of  the  long  bones  have  been  split 
h>ngitudinally,  as  if  for  the  extraction  of  the  marrow ;  and  all  that  are 
thus  split,  as  well  as  many  others,  including  fragments  of  antlers  and 
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even  teeth,  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been  gnawed.  Most 
of  those  found  immediately  beneath  large  blocks  of  limestone  are 
crushed.  A  few  have  obviously  been  rolled,  and  several  pieces  of  burnt 
bone  have  been  met  with.  A  large  portion  of  the  osseous  debris 
occurs  in  the  form  of  mere  splinters.  Lumps  composed  of  finely 
comminuted  bone,  bony  fsecal  matter,  and  red  loam  are  here  and 
there  abundant. 

Nothing  like  an  entire,  or  even  a  considerable  portion,  of  a  skeleton 
has  been  found.  The  principal  identifiable  remains  are  teeth,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyaena,  fox,  probably 
more  than  one  species  of  horse,  ox,  several  species  of  deer,  the  tichorhine, 
rhinoceros,  and  the  mammoth.  The  hyaena,  and,  after  it,  the  horse  and 
rhinoceros,  are  the  most  prevalent  forms.  The  relics  of  the  mammoth 
— tusks  and  teeth — are  those  of  very  young  animals.  The  early  ex- 
plorers, however,  frequently  found,  in  other  parts  of  the  cave,  the 
remains  of  adults  of  this  species. 

Without  including  doubtful  specimens  and  mere  chips,  about  seventy 
*^  flint  *'  implements  have  been  found.  Like  the  bones,  they  are  least 
numerous  in  the  uppermost  foot  or  "  level "  of  the  cave-earth.  Some 
are  of  a  light  grey,  others  of  a  cream  colour,  or  almost  white ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  apparently  due  to  a  natural  or  artificial  metamorphosis, 
producing  a  more  or  less  earthy  texture,  which  rarely  extends  quite  to 
the  centre.  The  flint  varies  much  in  purity,  and  is  sometimes  more  or 
less  cherty.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  fragments  only,  others  were 
found  broken  but  with  the  parts  lying  in  contact,  whilst  many  are 
perfect.  A  few  seem  scarcely  or  never  to  have  been  used,  and  none  of 
them  present  any  traces  of  having  been  rolled.  Some  are  highly 
wrought,  but  never  polished  ;  others  seem  to  have  been  fashioned  with 
but  little  effort  or  skill;  whilst  oecasionally  a  rather  large  sharp 
splinter  is  met  with,  such  as  was  probably  struck  ofi"  in  fashioning  a 
more  elaborate  tool.  The  most  perfect  implements  are  of  two  kinds : — 
flakes,  flat  or  concave  on  one  face,  and  carinated  on  the  other ;  and 
oval  implements,  worked  to  an  edge  all  round.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
three  specimens,  all  carefully  made  and  well  finished ;  one  of  them 
was  found  in  the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  or  lowest  level  yet  ex- 
cavated. 

The  whetstones,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  formed  of  hard,  fine- 
grained, dark-green  grit.  One  was  found  in  the  first  or  uppermost 
'*  level"  of  the  red  loam,  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber, 
having  over  it  a  thick  stratum  of  limestone  in  sttUy  and  over  this  again 
was  a  mass  of  stalagmitic  breccia,  eight  feet  thick.  The  second  was 
met  with  in  the  second  ^'  level,"  near  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  where 
the  overlying  stalagmite  was  twenty-six  inches  thick  and  extended  in 
unbroken  continuity  and  in  all  directions  for  several  yards. 

The  stone  hammer  is  simply  an  ellipsoidal  pebble  of  hard  Triassic 
sandstone,  which  from  the  character  of  its  protuberant  surface,  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  the  fingers  applied  at  the  extremities  of  its  shortest 
sixis,  and  used  for  breaking. 
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The  reaults  of  the  exploration  dow  in  progress  have  confirmed 
most,  and  contradicted  none,  of  those  recorded  by  the  earlier  investi- 
gators.  Compared  with  the  previous  evidence,  that  recently  found  is 
in  a  few  cases  defective,  but  never  conflicting.  The  committee,  like 
Mr.  McEnery,  Mr.  Godwin- Austen,  and  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  have  found  unquestionable  human  industrial  remains,  in  the 
undisturbed  cave-earlh  below  the  stalagmite,  mixed  up  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  ordinary  extinct  cave  mammals ;  but,  UDlike  Mr. 
McEnery,  they  have  not  yet  found  any  traces  of  ifctchairodus  nor  of 
Hippopotamus;  nor  have  they,  like  Mr.  God  win- Austen,  met  with 
any  part  of  the  human  skeleton. 

The  speaker  remarked,  that  he  alone  must  be  held  responsible  for 
any  inferences  which  he  might  draw  from  the  facts  which  had  been 
enunciated  ;  he  also  wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  since  the  evidence 
cannot  be  considered  complete  until  the  exploration  has  closed,  such 
inferences  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  only,  and  not  necessarily 
definitive. 

The  fall  of  the  blocks  of  limestone  from  the  roof  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  earthquake  shocks ;  by  others,  to  change  of  dimensions 
arising  from  changes  of  temperature.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  convulsion 
very  repeatedly,  since  the  blocks  fell  at  intervals  throughout  the 
periods  represented  by  the  cave-earthy  the  stalagmite,  and  the  black 
mud,  as  well  as  after  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  to  the  second,  that  the  cavern  temperature  is  constant.  It 
seems  more  probable  that,  so  to  speak,  the  blocks  were  cut  out  succes- 
sively by  the  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  perco- 
lating through  the  roof  along  the  two  systems  of  joints  which  traverse 
the  limestone. 

That  the  stalagmitic  floor  was  not  formed  by  a  stream,  supersatu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  lime,  flowing  through  the  cavern,  but  by  drip 
from  the  roof,  is  evinced  by  its  occasional  dbcontinuity  on  areas  by  do 
means  above  the  common  level;  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
immediately  beneath  unusually  large  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof  that  the  floor  attained  its  greatest  thickness,  and  rose  in  consider- 
able bosses. 

Since  none  of  the  flint  implements  have  been  rolled,  and  some  of 
them  appear  new  and  unused,  it  may  be  concluded  that  man  was  at 
least  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  cavern.  The  occurrence,  moreover, 
of  large  flint  splinters  with  sharp  edges  renders  it  probable  that  he  made 
it  his  habitual  residence,  and  manufactured  his  tools  there.  The  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  whetstones,  the  stone  hammer,  and 
the  burnt  bones ;  and  it  receives  further  confirmation  in  the  numerous 
long  bones  split  longitudinally,  since  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  of  this 
being  achieved  by  less  than  human  agency. 

But  since  these  as  well  as  many  other  bones  are  scored  with  teeth- 
marks,  probably  by  the  hyaena  in  most  cases,  and  a  large  amount  of 
bony  faecal  matter  occurred  at  all  levels  and  in  every  part  of  the  area. 
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it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  cavern  was  at  least  the  occasional 
home  of  this  powerful  carnivore,  which  dragged  into  his  domicile  the 
remains  of  his  brute  contemporaries,  or  made  a  meal  by  gnawing 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  human  feast.  As  man,  however,  could 
not  have  shared  his  home  with  so  undesirable  a  fellow-lodger,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  latter  resided  there  only  whilst  the  former  was 
absent ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  climate  such  as  the 
British  a  savage  population  must;  be  necessarily  sparse,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  not  unlikely  that  hunting  expeditions  frequently  took  man  con- 
siderable distances,  and  for  protracted  periods,  from  his  home. 

That  the  cave-earth  accumulated  gradually  and  slowly  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  that  traces  of  this  alternate  tenancy,  lai^e 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  films  of  stalagmite  encrusting  stones  and 
bones,  or  cementing  them  into  a  firm  concrete,  occur  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  chamber. 

Much  of  the  red  earth  forming  the  staple  of  the  cavern  deposit 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  earthy  residuum  of  the  impure  limestone  of  the 
district,  and  especially  of  the  interstratified  shale,  the  calcareous  matter 
having  been  removed  by  the  action  of  acidulated  water ;  and  a  portion 
of  this  may  have  been  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  cave  itself.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  at  least  parts  of  the  deposit  were  introduced 
from  without,  since  it  contains  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  material 
which  the  cavern  hill  could  not  supply,  such  as  pebbles  of  Devonian 
grit — probably  from  an  adjacent  and  loftier  hill— quartz,  flint,  granite, 
and  other  Dartmoor  rocks,  and  crystalline  schists  from  the  southern 
angle  of  the  county. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  pebbles  were  selected  by  man,  as 
many  of  them  are  much  too  small  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Since  there  are  no  open  fissures  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  the 
materials  from  the  exterior  must  have  been  introduced  through  the 
lateral  entrances,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  action  of  water, — an 
hypothesis  in  harmony  with  the  facts  that  the  surface  of  the  deposit  is 
everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  openings,  and  that  some 
of  the  bones  are  rolled. 

It  may  be  concluded,  too,  from  the  absence  of  a  stratified  arran^- 
ment  of  the  materials,  that  the  transporting  agent  was  neither  the  sea 
nor  an  engulfed  permanent  stream,  but  in  all  probability  an  occasional 
land-flood,  which,  when  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  but  little  below 
the  level  of  the  base  of  the  entrances,  from  time  to  time  entered  the 
cavern.  That  the  sea  did  not  introduce  the  deposit  may  be  inferred 
also  from  its  containing  no  trace  of  marine  organisms. 

The  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis  renders  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  since  the  era  of  the  deposit  the  adjacent  valley  has  been 
deepened  at  least  60  feet,  either  by  the  excavation  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  hard  semi-crystalline  limestone,  or  by  the  re-excavation 
of  a  pre-existent  valley  which  had  been  filled  up  with  gravel.  The 
hypothesis  of  excavation  is  somewhat  appalling  from  the  enormous 
chronological  demand  which  it  necessitates,  whilst  that  of  re-excava- 
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tion,  though  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  extended  antiquity, 
renders  it  possible  to  compress  the  change  of  surface-configuration 
within  such  moderate  time-limits  as  other  related  phenomena  may 
require. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and  Teign — but  a 
few  miles  from  the  cavern — not  only  existed,  but  were  deeper  than  at 
present  in  early  Tertiary  times;  that  at  their  confluence  a  lacustrine 
formation,  upwards  of  50  fathoms  in  thickness,  was  deposited  in  the 
Lower  Miocene  period  ;  that  long  subsequently  a  thick  accumulation 
of  gravel,  consisting  mainly  of  fragments  of  granite  and  flint,  covered 
it  unconformably,  and  extended   very  far  beyond  it ;    that  denuda- 
tion  has  everywhere  swept  ofl*  large  portions  of  this  gravel ;    that 
on  it  there  lies,  on  Bovey  Heathfield,  a  white  clay  containing  Beiukt 
nana,  and   other  plants  betokening  a  very  cold,   perhaps  a  glacial 
climate  ;   that  similar  gravels  fill  pockets  and  fissures  in  the  limestone 
of  the  Torbay  district,  and  reach  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet ;  that 
from    the  Teign  eastward,  all    the  Devonshire  valleys  are  partially 
occupied  with  gravel  extending  from  their  lowest  level  to  the  summits 
of  the  hills  which  bound  them,  and  have  certainly  been  twice  exca- 
vated— primarily  before,  secondarily  and  less  completely,  after  the 
gravel  period, — all  the  old  valleys  being  re-opened,  but  not  deepened, 
and  no  new  ones  cut,  even  in  comparatively  soft  Triassic  sandstone  ; 
that  the  valley  bounding  the  cavern  hill,  and  on  the  slopes  of  which 
the  cavern  entrances  are  situated,  was  certainly  upwards  of  200  feet 
deep  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  cave  deposit ;  and  that  since  that 
time  no  appreciable  effect  has  been  wrought  in  the  slopes  of  the  cavern 
hill  above  the  '^  entrances,"  since  the  perforations  at  their  level,  drilled 
by  marine  lithodomi  prior  to  the  era  of  the  cave-earth,  instead  of  being 
effaced  by  denudation,  are  still  of  considerable  depth  ; — facts,  all  of 
them,  harmonizing  with  the  hypothesis  of  secondary,  rather  than  of 
primary  excavation.     The  former,  moreover,  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  the  pebbles  of  distant  derivation  mixed  up  with  the  cavern  deposit. 

It  is  occasionally  argued  that,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  the  flint  implements  may  have  sunk  through  a  pulpy  deposit 
to  a  lower  level  than  they  would  have  occupied  otherwise,  and  thus 
were  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  animals  of  earlier  times.  This 
rejoinder  is  effectually  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  very  large  masses  of 
limestone,  as  well  as  the  flints,  occur  at  all  levels,  having  no  other 
support  than  that  afforded  by  the  deposit.  Moreover,  the  crushed 
bones  lying  immediately  beneath  these  masses  show  that  the  deposit 
was  compact,  unyielding,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firm  resistance  to 
even  heavy  falling  bodies. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  statement  of  the  inosculation  of  human 
industrial  remains  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  was  accepted  by 
geologists  with  a  haste,  and,  indeed,  an  eagerness  but  little  comporting 
with  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  In 
reply,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  state  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Kent's  Cavern  explorations.      But  for  the  strong  hand 
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of  scientific  authority  Mr.  McEnery  would  have  published  at  ouce  his 
discoveries  made  forty  years  since.  Mr.  Godwin-Austen's  paper,  in 
1840,  experienced  an  undeserved  neglect;  and  in  1847,  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  in  the  three  lines  they  devoted  to  xMr. 
Vivian's  paper,  declined  to  do  more  than  to  state  that  during  the 
researches  of  the  committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society, 
"  the  bones  of  various  extinct  species  of  animals  were  found  in  several 
situations."  The  statement  ''  that  relics  of  human  art  were  found 
beneath  the  unbroken  floor  of  stalagmite  "  was  entirely  ignored ;  and 
this  in  a  journal  which,  on  its  wrapper,  announces  '*  that  the  authors 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  their 
respective  papers." 

The  recent  researches  in  the  cavern  show  that  the  interrogative 
objection,  "  Where  are  the  bones  of  the  implement-makers  ?  "  proves 
nothing,  or  proves  too  much.  It  is  true  that  the  committee  have  not 
found  human  remains  amongst  the  implements  and  the  bones  of 
extinct  mammals  below  the  stalagmitic  floor ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  not  been  more  successful  in  the  black  mould  above.  Pottery, 
implements  and  ornaments  in  metal,  bone,  and  stone,  the  remnants  of 
man's  fires,  and  the  relics  of  his  feasts  are  numerous,  and  betoken  the 
lapse  of  at  least  two  millenniums ;  but  here,  as  well  as  below,  the  only 
evidences  of  his  existence  are  the  results  of  his  handiwork.  No  vestige 
of  his  osseous  system  has  been  met  with. 

[W.  P.] 
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On  Portraiture:  its  Fallacies  and  Curiosities  as  connected  with 
English  History. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  origin 
and  earliest  applications  of  portraiture.  The  pages  of  Pliny,  Herodotus, 
^lian,  and  Plutarch  afford  numerous  examples;  and  for  the  more  modem 
periods  of  art,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Vasari,  Van  Mander,  HoubrakeOy 
and  Bidolfi,  to  find  abundant  historical  records  in  continuation.  The 
taste  for  collecting  portraits  of  eminent  persons  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  very  early  times.  Varro,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
compiled  an  album  or  collection  of  700  biographies,  extending  from 
the  period  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  his  own  day.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  portraits  of  the  respective  persons,  which  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  some  peculiar  means  of  reproducing  and  multiplying  at  will. 
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Even  at  these  early  times,  we  learn  from  Pliny  that,  when  some 
desirable  portrait  was  not  to  be  met  with,  artists  were  already  in  the 
habit  of  composing^  ideal  features  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  system  adopted  by  Yarro  was 
pursued  by  Paulus  Jovius,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1483,  the  same 
year  with  Raphael,  Eabelais,  and  Martin  Luther.  He  also  formed  a 
large  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  all  periods, 
which  he  combined  with  biographical  notices,  under  the  denomination 
of  a  Musaeum.  These  were  afterwards  published  with  woodcut  illus- 
trations, having  pithy  epigramatic  sentences  under  each,  in  imitation 
of  the  system  adopted  by  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  Roman  collector. 
This  volume  is  well  known  as  the  ^  Elogia  of  Paulus  Jovius,'  and 
deserves  especial  notice  for  the  spirit  and  character  with  which  the 
woodcut  portraits  have  been  executed. 

This  curious  collection  first  suggested  to  Yasari  the  commencement 
of  his  invaluable  volumes, '  Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters,'  which  were 
intended  originally  to  illustrate  the  portraits  he  had  collected,  and  in 
which  now,  clever  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  the  woodcut  illustrations 
hold  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1550,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Florence  in  1568.  Yasari 
executed  for  the  Grand-Duke,  his  patron,  an  extensive  series  of  actual 
portraits  of  the  great  men  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cosimo 
Yeochio,  to  serve  as  decorations  for  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence. 

The  taste  of  Yarro,  Jovius,  and  Yasari,  was  followed  in  England 
by  the  illustrious  John  Evelyn,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and 
Secretary  Pepys,  and  it  is  to  their  exertions  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  portraiture,  and 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  finest  paintings  of  that 
class. 

The  letters  written  by  John  Evelyn  in  1667,  to  his  friend  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  publbhed  in  his  correspondence,  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  comparing  the  portraits  of 
eminent  men.  Even  as  late  as  August,  1689,  we  And  him  earnestly 
pursuing  this  theme,  and  communicating  valuable  advice  on  the  subject 
to  his  fiiend  Pepys,  whose  extensive  collections  were  eventually 
deposited  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridp;e. 

Unless  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
likeness,  a  portrait  becomes  worthless.  The  soundness  of  claims  to 
genuineness  may  be  tested  and  authenticated  in  various  ways ;  but 
especially  by  reference  to  pictures  preserved  in  family  mansions^ 
historical  descriptions,  and  by  a  comparison  with  contemporary  en- 
gravings of  the  best  class,  bearing  inscriptions  which  afford  both  names 
and  dates  of  the  pers^ons  represented  and  of  the  artist  also  who  painted 
the  likeness,  'i'he  value  of  inscriptions  upon  paintings,  medals,  and 
seals,  has  been  instanced  in  numerous  cases  by  John  Evelyn,  Yisconti, 
and  various  writers  upon  the  history  of  art.  The  lineaments  of  a  lace 
do  not  always  correspond  with  the  idea  that  may  be  formed  from  the 
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known  actions  of  an  individual,  and,  consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
some  inscription  to  convey  the  necessary  information,  many  interesting 
countenances  would  be  in  danger  of  being  passed  by  unnoticed. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  in  a  well-known  tetra- 
drachma,  probably  struck  at  Alexandria  33  b.c.,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
profile  of  Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony  on  the  other.  Neither  of  these 
fiices  in  the  least  d^ree  accords  with  the  notion  that  we  have  formed 
of  their  personal  appearance,  and  yet  the  legend  in  Greek  characters 
around  them  precludes  the  possibility  even  of  uncertainty.  Again,  the 
same  profiles  are  repeated  on  Roman  coins,  with  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Latin  language.— (Visconti,  Icdu.  Grecque,  tom.  3,  tav.  xv,  nos, 
6,  6.)  It  is  only  too  frequently  that  the  artist  employs  written 
characters  to  record  his  own  dame  exclusively  ;  omitting  at  the  same 
time  to  convey  that  of  the  person  represented.  Of  this  omission,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modem,  John  Evelyn,  in  his 
*Sculptura,*  very  justly  complains. 

Inscriptions  and  coats  of  arms  also  frequently  occur  upon  painted 
portraits ;  these,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  when  genuine,  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  service. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  they  can  be  relied  upon.  As  the  artist 
himself  must  necessarily  have  delayed  introducing  them  till  the  picture 
was  completely  finished,  they  rarely  appear  as  if  thoroughly  incorporated 
or  harmonized  with  the  rest  of  the  colours.  This  circumstance  has  been" 
particularly  favourable  to  the  addition  by  subsequent  fabricators  of  dates, 
combined  with  armorial  bearings,  and  promoted  the  forgery  of  some 
n*cognisab1e  signatures  upon  them. 

There  are,  however,  safe  and  sure  tests  by  which  these  frauds  may  be 
detected.  Genuine  old  colour,  that  has  remained  on  a  panel  or  canvas 
for  centuries,  acquires  a  surprising  degree  of  hardness,  sufficient  at  least 
to  resist  the  application  of  solvents  that  would  disturb  and  carry  away 
upon  the  slightest  touch  a  considerable  body  of  modern  or  comparatively 
new  paint.  I  have  myself  seen  masses  of  colour  swept  ofi^  from  a 
picture  by  similar  applications,  revealing  immediately  the  genuine  old 
painting  beneath,  and  in  ail  its  original  purity. 

The  ingenious  manner  in  which  names  and  date^  have  been 
tampered  with,  would  form  an  amusing  although  not  very  credit- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  art  Engravings  also  are  liable  to  a 
similar  amount  of  alteration.  Occasionally,  when  the  demand  for  a 
portrait  has  unexpectedly  ceased,  the  engraver  has  found  it  expedient 
to  alter  the  head  to  that  of  some  more  popular  person,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  plate  untouched,  and,  by  at  the  same  time  changing  the  title 
below,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  sudden  production  of  an  apparent 
novelty.  Many  plates  thus  altered  are  well  known.  A  liarmless 
instance  may  here  be  cited  in  Elstracke's  early  portrait  of  Whitting^n, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day, 
the  artist  had  represented  him  as  resting  his  hand  on  a  skull.  This 
failing  to  take  with  the  public,  induced  the  engraver  to  change  the 
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skull  into  a  cat,  after  which,  judging  by  the  very  worn  state  of  aome 
of  the  impressions,  the  print  met  with  a  very  large  circulation.* 

The  following  plates  were  altered  both  in  faces  and  figures  as  &r 
as  appeared  necessary  to  suit  the  writing : — 

Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  throne  in  Parliament,  to  James  I. 

King  Charles  on  horseback,  after  Van  Dyck,  to  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  standing  between  two  pillars,  by  Faithome,  into  King 
William  III. 

King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  into  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  following  changes  are  instances  of  the  fraudulent  practices  and 
are  intended  to  put  the  unwary  on  their  guard.  In  these  cases  the 
inscriptions  alone  have  been  altered ;  the  face  in  each  instance  remain- 
ing perfectly  the  same  : — 

David  Nuyts,  by  Suyderhoff,  became  afterwards  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton. 

Archbishop  Leigh  ton,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  became  Bev.  John 
Home,  parson  of  Brentford  (Home  Tooke). 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  became  Lord  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Incledon,  the  singer,  as  Captain  Macheath,  became  Greenacre, 
the  murderer,  in  Newgate. 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  wife  of  an  engraver,  became  successively  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Pond,  son  of  a  horsedealer,  became  Peter  Pindar. 

Another  important  means  towards  detecting  error  in  the  names  and 
offices  of  persons  represented  in  portraiture,  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  costume.  This,  if  associated  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
various  styles  of  art  at  different  periods,  will  generally  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  In  nearly  all  cases,  painters  unconsciously  repre- 
sented historical  characters  and  events,  however  remote  the  times  may 
have  been,  in  dresses  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  tiieir  own  day.  £ven 
when  some  deviation  was  attempted,  as  in  the  portraits  of  our  earliest 
kings,  some  minor  details,  such  as  the  form  of  cap,  feather,  constniction 
of  armour,  buckles,  or  details  of  ornament,  will  be  found  to  betray  the 
real  time  when  the  painting  was  made. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  portraits  called  Rosamond  CliHbrd,  orna- 
mented with  lace  cap  and  mff,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary 
as  little  girls  in  the  costume  of  young  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, lose  all  claim  on  our  acceptance. 

Foreign  portraits  occasionally  have  been  mistaken  for  English 
ones.  Thus,  the  ^  Three  Children  of  Christian  IL,  King  of  Denmark,' 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  were  named  by  Yertue,  and  engraved  by 
him  as,  the  '  Three  Children  of  King  Henry  Yll.  of  England.'  Un- 
fortunately,  the  figure  of  the  eldest  boy  in  this  group  has  been  copied 

*  For  this,  and  maDv  of  the  followinff  instaQcefl,  I  am  indebted  to  the  experience 
of  my  friend  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.I.,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  aod  appears  there  in  the  Prince's  Cham- 
ber, Westminster,  under  the  denomination  of  *  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales.' 

A  second  instance  of  misapplied  foreign  portraiture  occurs  in  the 
same  apartment,  where  a  full-length  figure,  inscribed  with  the  name, 
and  invested  by  the  copyist  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is 
in  reality  Anne,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  sister-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  The  execution  of  the  portrait  from  which  this 
copy  had  been  taken  was  evidently  German.  The  picture  was  genuine 
in  itself;  but  there  .were  dates  upon  it  that  could  not  possibly  be 
made  to  accord  with  &cts  in  English  history ;  whereas,  when  applied 
to  Mary  of  Hungary,  everything  agrees  perfectly. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rigorous  investigation  of  the  contents  of 
many  picture  galleries  in  venerable  mansions,  may  occasionally  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  a  portrait  of  lofty  claims  both  as  regards  subject 
and  on  the  ground  of  artistic  merit ;  on  the  other  hand,  cases  must  also 
occur  in  which  works  of  genuine  value  that  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
whether  from  accident,  caprice,  or  dis-esteem,  are  rescued  from  unmerited 
oblivion,  and  gain  reinstalment  in  the  position  due  to  them.  The 
fine  cartoon,  by  Holbein,  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Father,  hitherto 
undervalued,  had,  till  recently,  been  hung  at  a  great  height  on  an 
obscure  wall  in  the  lofty  hall  at  Hard  wick.  It  has  now  been  for- 
warded to  the  great  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

A  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  an  anteroom  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
inscribed  on  the  frame  *  Unknown,'  I  have  recently  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  assigning  to  '  Christina,  Duchess  of  Milan,'  the  lady  to 
whom  Henry  VIII.  offered  his  hand  in  man-iage,  and  who  sent  him 
the  memorable  message  in  reply,  that  ''as  she  hsA  only  one  head  she 
could  not  oblige  him."  This  little  picture  proved,  on  farther  inves- 
tigation, to  be  the  one  painted  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours  by 
Holbein,  at  Brussels,  whither  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  king 
for  that  express  purpose  in  1538.* 

The  valuable  drawings  by  Holbein,  studies  of  the  heads  of  the 
chief  nobility  and  most  eminent  persons  about  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
were  subjects  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  They  were 
admirably  preserved,  and  had  recently  gained  much  of  their  original 
freshness  by  judicious  cleaning,  and  by  being  remounted  on  separate 
sheets,  under  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  librarian  at  Windsor.  Several 
of  the  names  could  still  be  traced  on  them  in  early  characters ;  but 
a  more  recent  hand,  probably  that  of  Vertue,  had  inserted  larger 
and  not  always  suitable  names  and  titles  in  golden  letters,  which 
maintained  an  undue  prominence.  Thus,  many  of  the  persons  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas   More,  who  formed    subjects 

*  The  original  picture,  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  was  exhibited 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre  this  eveninff,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  Holbein's 
original  drawings  from  the  portfolios  at  Windsor,  which,  by  the  same  gracious 
leave,  had  been  conveyed,  under  the  care  of  B.  B.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
librarian  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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among  these  drawings,  and  were  recognizable  as  such  -by  the  various 
paintings  which  existed  of  the  More  family  at  Nostall,  and  elsewhere, 
were  deprived  of  their  true  appellations.  The  comparatively  modem 
writing  upon  the  Holbein  drawings  had  given  them  very  different 
titles  and  occupations.  Elizabeth  Dancey,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas, 
was  styled  '  The  Lady  Barkley  ;'  and  his  adopted  daughter  '  Margaret 
Clement,'  was  changed  into  '  Mother  Jack,  nurse  to  King  Edward 
the  Sixth.'  On  the  other  hand,  two  unnamed  ladies  in  this  series, 
heads  full  of  character,  and  exquisitely  drawn,  are  clearly  'Cicely 
Heron,'  another  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  '  Anne  Cressacre,' 
the  young  lady  betrothed  to  his  son.  The  figure  called  'Lady 
Heneghani,'  closely  resembles  that  of  Margaret  Roper,  in  Holbein's 
original  sketch  for  the  subject,  still  preserved  at  Basle.  Instances  of 
this  nature  may  not  unfairly  be  ranked  under  the  denomination  of 
curiosities  as  well  as  fallacies. 

Large  private  collections  of  portraits  exist  in  this  country,  but  they 
can  only  be  seen  under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
establishment  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery — founded  in  1857  at  the 
instance  of  Earl  Stanhope — cannot  Ml  to  become  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  multitudes,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  collec- 
tion increases,  to  afford  extensive  facilities  for  study  and  comparison, 
wherein  the  chief  benefit  of  such  an  institution  will  consist.  In  1820 
the  British  Institution  first  afforded  the  public  an  insight  into  some  of 
the  portrait  treasures  hitherto  known  only  by  means  of  Houbraken*s 
beautiful,  although  not  always  accurate  or  authentic,  engravings. 
Above  183  of  the  finest  and  most  genuine  portraits  were  then  collected 
for  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.* 

In  1846  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  greater  number  of 
portraits,  but  not  with  commensurate  success. 

The  most  striking  collection  of  this  nature  hitherto  seen,  was  the 
extensive  Portrait  Gallery  formed  in  the  central  nave  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  in  1857.  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Peter  Cur« 
ningham,  400  portraits,  exclusive  of  miniatures  and  full-lengths  in 
he  ancient  and  modern  picture  galleries,  were  there  collected  and 
judiciously  arranged.  . 

Great  expectation  is  now  naturally  raised  by  the  preparation  of  a 
portrait  exhibition  on  a  vast  scale  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
under  the  presidency  and  powerful  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  present  discourse,  being  in  a  great  measure  only  an  introductory 
lecture  to  a  short  course  announced  to  be  g^ven  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  month,  all  special  investigation  of  the  portraits  of  Mary 


*  The  publicfttion  of  Lode's  *  Portraits  of  lUiutrions  Personages  of  Great 
Britain/  in  1821-84,  formed  in  itself  a  marked  era  in  oar  acquaintance  with 
luetori<»d  portraits.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  John 
Kqoz,  and  Lord  Falkland,  they  were  almost  all  taken  from  the  best  sources,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  plates  generally  stated  the  name  of  the  artist,  when 
knows,  and  the  locality  from  which  each  portrait  had  been  taken. 
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Queen  of  Scots,  the  Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,  Shak^pearey  and  Milton, 
will  be  reserved  for  that  occasion* 

[The  lecture  was  tother  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of  very  fine 
engraved  portraits,  accompanied  respectively  by  rare  holograph  letters 
and  autographs  of  great  historical  value.  Many  of  these  engravings 
were  of  extreme  rarity,  and  in  the  finest  possible  stiite.  The  collection 
was  arranged  in  the  library,  and  entirely  contributed  by  John  Toung, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Blackheath.] 

[G.  S.] 


GENEEAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  March  5,  1866. 

Sir  Henbt  HoLUum,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


Charles  Joseph  Hyde  Allen,  Esq. 
George  Acland  Ames,  Esq. 
John  Boyle  Barry,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 
Edward  Ladd  Beits,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Sophia  Elizabeth 

Foote. 
James  Park  Harrison,  Esq.  M.A. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Hopgood. 
John  Mortimer  Hunt,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Lacaita. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 


Brinsley  de  Courcy  Nixon,  Esq. 
J.  Bertrand  Payne,  Esq.  F.R.G.S. 
Joseph  Payne,  Esq. 
Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Bart* 

M.P. 
David  Trail  Robertson,  Esq. 
Pandeli  Ealll,  Esq. 
James  Graham  Stewart,  Esq. 
Daniel  Charles  Stiebel,  Esq. 
William  Castle  Smith,  Esq. 


were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Ellis,  M.A. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  the  Donors 
of  the  following  additions  to  '*  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  ExpenmentsJ  Researches  "  {see  page  151) : — 

Captain  Douglas  GaltOD,  G.B.         ....  £l0    0  0 

Hany  Mackenzie,  Esq.  (3rcl  donatkn)    .        .        .  10  10  0 

Samael  Reynolds  Solly,  Esq.  F.R.&   (Jith  <mMial  1  on    o  o 

donation) j 

Adam  Murray,  Esq.  (2nd  donation)        .  5    5  0 

2r2 
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The  decease  of  William  Thomas  Brands,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
L,  &  E.  &c.  Honorary  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institn- 
.tion,  was  announced.  [Mr.  Brande  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  1813}  and  Honorary  Professor  in  1852.] 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
tablcy  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  tiie  same : — 

Fbox 
Secretary  of  State  for  /a  Jia— Bombay  Bfagnetical  and  Meteorological  ObierTBtioiis 

forlSeS.    4to.     1864. 
Poitnuuter' General— Elevenili  Report.    8to.     1865. 

AcLuaries,  Inetitute  ^— Index  to  Assorance  Magazine.    Vols.  I.-X.    8to.     1864. 
Astronomical  Society,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.    No.  3.    8to. 
BriHeh  Architect^  Institute,  Royal—^emoniX  Papers,  1865-6.  Part  11.  No.  1.  4tOi. 

Catalogue  of  Library.    4to.     1865. 
Cator,  C,   O,  F,  Esq.  M,A.  MM.L  (the  ^u^Aor)— Meteorological    DiagTBm 

showing  the  Daily  Elements  for  London  for  1865. 
Chemical  Society— JonnuH  for  Jan.  1866.    8yo. 
Editors — American  Joomal  of  ScieneCt  Jan.  1 866.    8to. 

Artizan  for  Feb.  1866.    4to. 

Athensenm  for  Feb.  1866.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  Feb.  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  for  Feb.  1866.    fol.  , 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Repertory  for  Feb.  1866. 

Horoloffical  Journal  for  Feb.  1866.    8vo. 

Joumal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  Feb.  1 866.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Maganne  for  Feb.  1866.    8to. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Feb.  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Joumal  for  Feb.  1866.    4to. 
Geographical  Society,  i^oyaZ— Proceedings,  Vol.  X.  No.  2.    8vo.    1866. 
Geological  Institute,  Royal,  Fiemia— Jahrbuch,  Band  XY.  No.  S.    4to.     1865. 
Geological  Society  of  Irekaid,  Royal— J  owmal.  Vol.  I,    Parti.     8vo.    1865. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal— l^roceedings,  1866.    No.  1,  2.    8va 
Linnean  Society— J onmaX  and  Proceedings,  Botany.    No.  86.    Svo.     1866. 
Manchester  Free  LU>rary—CaMogu.e,  by  A.  Crestadoro.    8va     1864. 
McEvoy,  John,  Esq,  (the  Author)— A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Irish  Educatioo 

Question.    (E  92)    Svo.    1866. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  i^^oi— Proceedings,  Vol.  V.  No.  3.    8to.    1866. 
Meteorological  Society— Vrooeeaing^,  No.  22.    8to.     1866. 
PA<rfo<7rapWcSbcirfy— Joumal,  No.  166.     S^o.     1866, 
RojHd  Saxon  Society  ^  Sciences --Trnnasxtioiis.    Seven  Parts.    Syo.    1864-5. 

Proceedings.    Three  Parts.     8vo.     1864-5. 
Royal  Society  cf  /^ttera^itrs— Transactions,  Vol.  VIII.  Part  2.    8vo. 
Royal  Society  of  London — Proceedinss,  No.  81.    8to.     1865. 
^•aj»,A/a/< Aw,  i&g.  (Me  y4ttMor)--TTie  Theory  of  Parallels.    (K  92)    Svo.    1866. 
^)M^  J?oua/ iSocie£^^Sciencff«~Up8alaUniYerntetB  Arsskrift.     1864.    Svo. 

Nova  Acta  Regia)  Societatis  Scientiarum  Upsaliensis  Seriei  Tertis  Vol.  V. 
Fasc.  2.  4o.  1865. 
Vincent,  Benjamin,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library^  R,L  (Me 
£tft7or)- Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  12th  ediUon.  (Two  copies)  Svo. 
1866. 
Viquesnel,  M,  Augusts  (the  Author)— Con^  d'CEil  sur  I'Histoire  G^n^rale  dea 
Penples  Slaves.    Lyon.    Svo.     1865. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  March  9,  1866. 

Sir  HsNBT  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.O.L  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Sib  John  Litbbook,  Bart.   F.RS.  M.B.I. 

PBia  ERT.  Soa  Y J*.  Lor.  Soa  VJP.  Emn.  Soa  YJOJi, 

On  the  Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 

The  subkingdom  Annulosa,  to  which  insects  belong,  is  divided  into 
five  classes,  namely,  Annelida,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda, 
Insecta. 

The  Annelida,  or  worms,  have  a  body  consisting  of  more  or  less 
numerous  segments,  but  without  any  jointed  appendages. 

The  Crustacea,  or  crabs  and  lobsters,  have  a  jointed  body,  and  each 
segment  usually  bears  a  pair  of  appendages.  They  are  aquatic  in 
their  habits. 

The  Arachnida,  or  spiders,  possess  four  pairs  of  legs  ;  the  body  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  The  seg- 
ments composing  the  abdomen  bear  no  appendages.  Spiders  are  aerial 
in  their  habits. 

The  Myriapoda,  or  centipedes,  have  a  long  body  consbting  of 
numerous  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs. 

The  Insecta,  or  insects,  have  three  pairs  of  legs.  They  are  aSrial 
in  habits,  and  breathe  by  means  of  tracheae  or  air-tubes,  which  ramify 
throughout  the  internal  organs.  The  body  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  thorax  bears  generally 
either  two  or  four  wings.  The  older  naturalists  collected  the  wingless 
forms  into  a  special  o^er — the  Aptera  ;  but  more  extended  obs^a- 
tions  have  shown  that  each  of  the  large  orders  or  groups  into  which 
insects  are  divided  contain  some  apterous  forms.  The  female  glow- 
worm and  the  working  ants  are  familiar  examples  of  this. 

But  though  the  presence  of  wings  is  the  rule,  and  the  division  of 
insects  into  orders  is  founded  in  great  measure  on  the  characters 
afforded  by  these  important  organs,  still  they  are  present  only  in  the 
mature  state  of  the  animal,  and  no  known  insect  is  bom  with  wings. 

Not  only  in  the  absence  of  wings,  but  also  generally  in  many  other 
important  points,  the  young  insect  differs  from  the  mature  form,  and 
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the  changes  which  it  goes  through  are  known  as  metamorphoses. 
Entomologists  have  generally  considered  the  life  of  all  insects  to  be 
divisible  into  four  well-marked  periods — that  of  the  egg ;  the  larva 
or  caterpillar ;  the  pupa  or  chrysalis ;  and,  finally,  the  imago  or  per- 
fect insect.  It  is  true  that  in  some  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Goleop- 
tera  (beetks),  Hymenoptera  (bees),  Lepidoptera  (butterflies),  and 
Diptera  (flies),  the  larvae  difier  much  more  from  the  perfect  insects 
than  is  the  case  in  others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers), 
or  Heteroptera  (bugs) ;  but  even  in  these  latter  the  stages  were  still 
supposed  to  be  well  marked — that  of  the  larva,  bv  the  entire  absence  of 
wings ;  that  of  the  pupa,  by  the  possession  of  rudimentary  wings ; 
finally,  the  perfect  insect,  by  having  perfect  wings. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that,  when  &e  habits  were  alike, 
similar  larvae  might  be  met  with  in  very  difierent  families  of  insects. 
Thus,  among  beetles,  the  Melolontha  (cockchafer),  Anobium  (death* 
watch),  and  Chlamys.'are  very  similar  in  their  larva  state,  although  they 
belong  to  perfectly  distinct  families  of  beetles,  namely,  the  Melolon- 
thidse,  Ptinidse,  and  Chrysomelidse. 

The  same  &ct  holds  good  even  in  larvae  belonging  to  difi^erent 
orders  of  insects.  Those  Tarv»  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  are  '^  symmetrically  related  to  the  environment,"  and  which 
either  are  surrounded  by  their  food,  or  which  have  it  brought  to  them, 
are  fat,  legless,  fleshy  grubs  or  maggots.  Such  are  almost  idl  the  larvae 
of  flies.  So  again,  the  Hymenopterous  larvae  are  generally  of  this  cha- 
racter ;  whether  they  inhabit  other  insects,  like  those  of  the  ichneu- 
mons ;  or  live  inside  galls,  like  those  of  the  Cynipidae ;  or  are  enclosed 
in  cells  and  fed  by  the  perfect  insects,  like  those  of  the  bees ;  practi- 
cally any  great  deviation  from  that  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
normal  type,  is  unnecessary.  The  larvae  of  beetles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  generally  of  a  very  difierent  character.  But  there  is  one  group, 
that  of  the  weevils,  which  are  internal  feeders.  The  grub  of  a  nut- 
weevil  feeding  inside  a  nut,  is  under  very  nmilar  conditions  to  those  of 
a  Cynips-larva  in  a  gall,  or  an  Anthrax-larva  living  parasitically  in  a 
bee's  cell,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  these  larvae,  though  belonging 
to  three  difierent  orders  of  insects,  very  closely  resemble  one  another. 

To  this  type  belong  most  Hymenopterous  larvae ;  but  there  are  two 
exceptional  groups,  the  Tenthredinidae,  or  sawfiies,  and  the  Siricidae. 
The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinidae  feed,  like  those  of  butterfiies,  on  leaves, 
and  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  in  the  possession  of  three  pairs  of 
1^  and  several  pairs  of  abdominal  prolegs,  they  Tery  closely  resemble 
ordinary  caterpillars,  and  difier  extremdy  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
Hymenopterous  larvae.  In  the  same  manner  the  larve  of  the  Siricidae, 
which  are  wood-borers,  possess  thoracic  l^,  and  closely  resemble  the 
larvae  of  some  wood-boring  beetles. 

From  these  fiicts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  form  of  a  larva  depends 
more  on  the  conditions  in  which  it  lives  than  on  the  form  which  it  will 
ultimately  assume.  But  this  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the  case  of 
Sitaris,  a  small  beetle  which  is  parasitic  on  a  species  of  solitary  bee 
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(Anthophora),  and  the  habits  of  which  have  been  carefully  observed 
and  excellently  described  by  a  French  naturalist,  M.  Fabre.  The 
female  Sitaris,  which  comes  to  maturity  in  August,  never  wanders  far 
away  from  the  sandy  banks  in  which  the  Anthophora  loves  to  burrow. 
At  that  time  no  Anthophoras  are  abroad,  their  period  of  maturity  is  not 
in  autumn,  but  in  spring,  and  consequently,  though  the  bee  is  so 
necessary  to  the  beetle,  we  are  at  once  met  with  the  remarkable  fact 
that  no  perfect  Sitaris  ever  saw  one  of  the  bees,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  Anthophora  has  ever  yet  seen  a  Sitaris.  The  latter  lays  her  eggs, 
which  are  about  2500  in  number,  in  the  burrow  leading  to  the  cell 
of  the  Anthophora.  These  eggs  are  hatched  in  September,  and  produce 
small,  black,  active  larvse,  about  1-25  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  four 
eyes,  two  rather  long  antennae,  and  six  well-formed  legs.  But  though 
evidently  adapted  for  an  active  life  the  young  larvfiB  remain  quiet  among 
their  empty  egg-shells  until  the  spring.  Then  the  Anthophora  comes 
'  to  maturity,  and  as  it  passes  out  along  the  burrow  the  young  larvs 
spring  upon  it.  The  male  bees,  however,  leave  their  cells  about 
a  month  before  the  females ;  consequently  the  larva  first  finds  itself 
on  the  male  bee,  from  which,  however,  at  the  first  opportunity  it 
passes  to  the  female.  She,  poor  thing,  unconscious  of  her  misfortune, 
proceeds  to  excavate  her  burrow  in  the  usual  manner,  constructs  the 
usual  cell,  and  fills  it  with  honey.  On  the  honey  she  lays  her  egg,  but 
at  this  moment  the  larva  of  Sitaris  springs  on  to  the  egg  and  fioats  on  it, 
as  on  a  raft.  It  then  tears  open  the  egg  and  devours  it,  thus  at  once 
destroying  a  rival,  and  making  its  first  meal.  As  it  has  by  this  time 
been  seven  months  without  food,  this  its  first  food  must  be  very  wel* 
come.  But  it  is  necessary  on  another  account.  The  larva  in  its  first 
form,  though  beautifully  fitted  for  its  mode  of  life,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
live  on  honey  in  a  bee's  cell.  Hence  a  chanee  of  form  is  necessary. 
The  increase  of  size  produced  by  devouring  the  egg  enables  the  larva 
to  change  its  skin,  and  it  now  emerges  in  a  form  very  different  indeed 
from  the  last.  The  eyes  have  disappeared,  the  legs  and  antennsB  are 
rudimentary.  The  mouth  is  so  placed  that  when  the  larva  floats  on 
the  honey  it  is  just  below  the  surface,  while  the  spiracles  are  arranged 
along  the  back  so  as  to  be  just  above  it.  Lastly,  the  belly  is  very  pro- 
tuberant, and  thus  prevents  the  larva  from  rolling,  in  which  case  the 
spiracles  might  be  choked  by  the  honev,  and  the  insect  suffocated. 
After  living  from  thirty-five  to  forty  aays  in  this  condition,  during 
which  it  increases  very  considerably  in  size,  the  larva  ceases  to  feed, 
and  contracts  into  an  ovoid  body,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  so- 
called  pupa  of  a  fiy.  Within  this,  as  in  a  case,  it  K>rms  a  new  skin, 
and  takes  on  a  fourth  form  not  very  unlike  the  second.  After  four  or 
^ve  weeks  it  changes  again  into  a  chrysalis,  from  which  finally  the 
perfect  beetle  emerges. 

Here  then  we  find,  firstly,  a  remarkable  change  of  form  accompany- 
ing a  change  of  habits,  and  secondly,  a  case  in  which  the  life  is  divided 
into  more  than  three  well-marked  stages.  This  phenomenon  received 
from  M.  Fabre  the  name  of  Hypermetamorphosis.    For  some  time 
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the  cases  of  Sitaris  and  Meloe  were  looked  on  a  4  exceptional ;  but  in  1862 
the  attention  of  the  lecturer  was  called  to  the  question  by  observing  a 
somewhat  similar  case  in  Lonchoptera,  a  genus  of  small  flies.  More^ 
over,  he  found  that  in  many  species  belonging  to  the  Orthoptera  and 
Hemiptera  the  stages  were  much  less  definite  and  more  gradual  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

In  illustration  of  this  he  described  the  transformations  of  Chloeon 
(EpheroeridsB),  and  showed  that  the  perfect  form  was  attained  through 
more  than  twenty  changes  of  skin,  each  attended  by  a  slight  change  of 
form.  In  its  preparatory  stages  this  insect  lives  in  the  water,  but  in  the  last 
two  it  becomes  aerial.  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  once  the  passage  from  the  aquatic  to  the  aerial  condition  ; 
the  larva  floated  helplessly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  suddenly  the 
skin  burst,  the  insect  sprang  out  of  the  back  of  its  own  head  and  fluttered 
away.     The  whole  process  occupied  less  than  ten  seconds. 

The  speaker  in  this  case  wished  particularly  to  impress  on  his 
hearers,  firstly,  the  gradual  nature  of  the  changes,  and  secondly,  that 
some  of  them  have  no  reference  to  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect,  but 
are  entirely  of  an  adaptational  character.  Thus,  the  young  larva  is 
born  without  branchiae,  and  with  two  caudal  appendages.  It  gradu- 
ally acquires  a  thin  tail  and  seven  pairs  of  branchiae,  but  the  perfect 
insect  has  only  two  tails  and  no  branchiae.  Thus,  then,  the  changes 
which  an  insect  undergoes  are  of  two  kinds,  developmental  and  adap- 
tational. 

External  forces  act  upon  the  larvae  as  much  as  on  the  perfect 
insects.  And  we  can  thus  understand  the  remarkable  fact  that  some 
animals,  which  differ  much  when  young,  are  very  similar  at  maturity. 

The  speaker  then  entered  into  some  theoretical  considerations  as 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  metamorphoses,  dividing  the  subject  into 
three  questions. 

Istly.  How  these  changes  of  form  might  have  originated. 

2ndly.  Why  they  are,  in  insects,  so  abrupt  in  their  character ;  and 

3rdly.  Why  the  pupa  condition,  a  period  of  approximate  immobility, 
should  intervene  between  the  active  larva,  and  the  still  more  active 
imago. 

1.  The  changes  of  form  depend  on  the  early  condition  at  which 
some  insects  quit  the  egg.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  insects 
pass  through  the  stage  of  fat,  fleshy  grubs,  and  subsequently  acquire 
legs.*  Some,  however,  are  hatched  in  the  first  state,  while  others 
remain  in  the  egg  until  they  attain  the  second.  In  the  former  case 
additional  changes  are  produced  by  the  fact  that  external  forces  do  not 
affect  the  larva  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perfect  insect ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  tendency  to  still  greater  difiTerentiation. 

2.  The  abruptness  of  the  change  is  more  apparent  than  real.     The 
actual  change  itself  is  merely  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain,  the  casting 


*  See,  £br  iiustanoe,  Fzofessor  Huxley's  admirable  memoir  on  Aphis,  in  the 


f  Tiinnwin  Tiansaotions.* 
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of  the  old  skin,  by  which  the  alterations  which  have  perhaps  been  in 
preparation  for  days  or  even  weeks,  are  rendered  visible.  In  fact,  there 
can  be  no  great  change  in  insects  without  a  moult.  Insects  have  no 
bones,  and  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which  therefore  is 
necessarily  hardened  to  afibrd  them  a  solid  and  sufficient  fulcrum. 
But  it  follows  from  this  that  no  change  of  form  can  take  place  without 
a  change  of  skin. 

In  Chloeon  we  have  seen  that  each  moult  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
change. 

In  caterpillars,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  alteration  during 
growth,  and  the  changes  are  concentrated,  so  to  say,  on  the  last  two 
moults.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious;  the  mouth,  digestive, 
and  other  organs  of  the  krva  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  perfect 
insect ;  and  if  the  change  from  the  one  type  to  the  other  were  gradual 
and  slow,  the  insect  would  be  liable  to  perish  of  starvation  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

3.  Similar  considerations  throw  much  light  on  the  immobility  of 
the  pupa.  The  organs  are  altering  so  rapidly  that  they  are  unable  to 
perform  their  functions.  "When  the  changes  are  gradual,  as  in 
Orthoptera,  &c.,  there  is  no  period  of  quiescence. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  metamorphoses 
and  the  alternation  of  generations. 

Many  species  of  the  lower  animals  are  represented  by  two  totally 
dissimilar  forms ;  but,  so  far  as  the  speaker  knew,  no  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  had  yet  been  given. 

Through  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  however,  we  get  a  clue. 
When  an  animal  is  bom  in  a  state  so  early,  that  external  forces  act  on 
it  in  one  way,  and  on  the  perfect  form  in  another,  they  tend  to  produce 
greater  and  greater  differences  between  the  two.  As  long  as  the 
external  organs  arrive  at  their  mature  form  before  the  generative 
organs  are  fully  developed,  we  have  cases  of  metamorphosis ;  but  if  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  then  alternation  of  generations  is  the  result. 

The  same  considerations  explain  why  in  alternation  of  generations 
the  reproduction  is  almost  invariably  agamic  in  the  one  form.  This  is 
because  impregnation  requires  the  perfection  both  of  external  and 
internal  organs ;  and  if  the  phenomenon  arises,  as  has  just  been  sug- 
gested, from  the  fact  that  the  internal  organs  arrive  at  maturity  before 
the  external  ones,  impregnation  cannot  take  place,  and  reproduction 
will  only  result  in  those  species  which  have  the  power  of  agamic  multi- 
plication. 

However  this  may  be,  insects  offer  every  gradation  between  simple 
growth  and  that  phenomenon  which  is  known  as  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  wingless  Orthoptera,  the  young  so  closely  resemble  the 
perfect  insects,  that  there  is  nothing  which  in  ordinary  language  would 
be  called  even  a  metamorphosis. 

In  those  Orthoptera  which  eventually  acquire  wings,  there  is  of  course 
a  well-marked  difference. 
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In  Chloeon,  though  the  ohangpes  are  gradual^  the  difference  between 
the  larva  and  the  imago  is  very  coDsiderable,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  action  of  external  forces  produces  changes  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect. 

In  caterpillars  we  have  a  typical  class  of  metamorphoses. 

Until  recently,  however,  we  knew  of  no  case  in  which  a  larva  pro- 
duced more  than  one  perfect  insect.*  Insects  never  multiply  by  buds, 
and  almost  always  the  external  form  is  acquired  before  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  mature.  Recently,  however,  Professor  Wagner  of 
Kasan  has  discovered  that  the  larvse  of  certain  Cecidomyias  have  the 
faculty  of  producing  other  larvse,  so  that  they  present  a  true  case  of 
alternation  of  generations.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  insects  present 
every  gradation  from  growth  to  alternation  of  generations ;  we  see  how, 
from  a  single  fact,  metamorphoses  and  alternate  generations  may  have 
originated,  and  we  find  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
latter  phenomenon  may  become  more  frequent  than  it  is  at  present 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  there  are  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  two  kinds  of  Dimorphism.  The  term  has  generally  been 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which — ^as  in  the  ant  and  bee,  in  animals,  and 
the  Primulas  among  plants — the  perfect  individuals  are  divided  into  two 
forms.  In  fact,  the  sexes  themselves  constitute  a  kind  of  Dimorphism. 
In  these  cases  the  forms  are  not  alternate.  When,  however,  external 
forces  act  on  the  young  in  one  manner,  and  on  the  mature  form  in 
anoUier,  they  tend  to  produce  different  forms,  which  do  not  complement, 
but  succeed,  one  another.  I  have  elsewhere  proposed  to  distinguish 
this  form  of  dimorphism,  under  the  name  of  Dieidism  or  Polyeidism. 
In  Polymorphism  the  chain  of  being  divides  at  the  extremity ;  in 
Polyeidism  it  consists  of  dissimilar  links. 

Finally,  the  speaker  said  : — "  The  principal  conclusions  which  I 
would  impress  on  you  this  evening  are  :— 

'^  1.  That  the  presence  of  metamorphoses  in  insects  depends,  in 
great  measure,  at  least,  upon  the  early  state  in  which  they  quit  the  egg. 

^'  2.  That  metamorphoses  are  of  two  kinds — developmental  and 
adaptational. 

^'  3.  That  the  apparent  abruptness  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  hardness  of  their  skin,  which 
permits  no  gradual  alteration  of  form,  and  which  is  itself  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  muscles. 

*'  4.  That  the  immobility  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  going  on  in  it. 

<<  5.  That  although  the  majority  of  insects  go  through  three  well- 
marked  stages  after  leaving  tiie  eg:g,  still  a  lai^ge  number  arrive  at 
maturity  through  a  somewhat  indefinite  number  of  slight  changes. 

*  The  instances  in  which  ceriahi  insects  breed  while  their  wings  are  bnt  im- 
perfect, might  here  have  been  dted.  Bat  as  there  is  mneh  diffevenoe  of  opinion 
among  entomologistB  as  to  these  cases,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  take  one  about 
which  no  question  is  likely  to  arise. 
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**  6.  That  the  form  of  the  larva  of  each  species  depends  Id  great 
measure  on  the  conditions  in  which  it  lives. 

^*  When  an  animal  is  hatched  from  the  e^  in  an  immature  form, 
the  external  forces  acting  upon  it  are  different  from  those  which  affect 
the  mature  form,  and  thus  dianges  are  produced  in  the  young,  bearing 
reference  to  its  present  wants  rather  than  to  its  ultimate  form. 

^'  7.  When  the  external  organs  arrive  at  this  final  form  before 
the  oi^ans  of  reproduction  are  matured,  these  changes  are  known  as 
metamorphoses ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are 
functionidly  perfect  before  the  external  organs,  or  when  the  creature 
has  the  power  of  budding,  then  the  phenomenon  is  known  as  alter- 
nation of  generations. 

<^  Insects  present  every  gradation,  from  simple  growth  to  alternation 
of  generations. 

'^  8.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  probable  that  this  remarkable  phe* 
nomenon  may  have  arisen  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  certain 
animals  leave  the  ^g  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development :  and  that 
the  external  forces  acting  on  the  young  are  different  from  those  which 
affect  the  mature  form. 

'^  9.  The  dimorphism  thus  produced  difiers  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  dimorphism  of  the  mature  form  which  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  ants  and  bees ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  convenient 
to  distinguish  it  by  a  different  name. 

'*  But  there  is  still  another  aspect  under  which,  if  time  had  per- 
mitted, the  metamorphoses  of  insects  might  have  been  regarded. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  indeed,  I  have  sketched  very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  particular  insects.  A  whole 
course  of  lectures  might  be  filled  with  such  life  histories.  The  various 
manners  in  which  different  insects  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  young 
are  most  remarkable ;  and  all  the  more  so  because  these  wants  are  so 
different  from  those  of  the  perfect  insects  themselves. 

**  Thus,  the  butterfly  which  lives  on  honey,  and  did  live  on  leaves, 
lays  her  eggs  on  a  twig.  She  seems  to  feel  that  honey  will  not  suit 
her  young,  and  that  the  leaves  will  wither  and  fall  before  another  spring 
comes  round. 

"  The  gnat,  which  lives  in  the  air  and  feeds  on  blood,  lays  her  eggi 
on  the  sudace  of  water;  and  the  sugar-loving  housefly  knows  that 
very  different  food  is  necessary  for  her  young. 

'^  The  nut-weevil  chooses  the  embryo  of  the  nut ;  the  goat-moth  Uie 
bark  of  the  willow ;  the  Rhipiphora  braves  the  dangers  of  the  wasp's 
nest ;  the  CEstrus  lays  on  cattle ;  the  Ichneumon  in  caterpillars ;  the 
gall-fly  in  the  still  almost  imperceptible  bud ;  and  some  insects  even 
b  the  eggs  of  others. 

"  Generally,  the  larvie  forage  for  themselves ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
the  mother  supplies  her  young  with  food.  Thus,  the  solitary  wasp 
builds  a  cell  and  fills  it  with  other  insects.  If,  however,  she  imprisoned 
them  while  alive,  their  struggles  would  infallibly  destrov  her  egg ; 
if  she  killed  them,  they  would  soon  decay,  and  the  young  larva,  when 
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hatched)  would  find,  instead  of  a  store  of  wholesome  food,  a  mere  mass 
of  corruption.  To  avoid  these  two  evils,  the  wasp  stings  her  victim 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  poison  has  the  quality  of  paralyzing  the  victim  without  killing  it. 
Thus  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement,  but  still  alive,  it  remains 
some  weeks  motionless  and  yet  fresh. 

^'  But,  perhaps  the  ants  are  the  most  remarkable  of  alL  They  tend 
their  young,  they  build  houses,  they  make  wars,  they  keep  slaves,  they 
have  domestic  animals,  and  it  b  even  said  that  in  some  cases  they 
cultivate  the  ground. 

^'  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  now  the  habits  of  insects  are 
anything  like  thoroughly  known  to  us.  In  spite  of  Reaumur  and  De 
Geer,  the  two  Hubers,  and  many  -other  excellent  observers,  there  is  in 
this  subject  still  a  wide  field  for  patient  and  conscientious  labour; 
the  observations  already  made  have  been  far  from  exhausting  the 
mine^  though  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  richness  of  the  ore.*' 

[J.  L.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  March  16,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.O.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Balfour  Stewart,  Esq.  F.B.S. 

On  the  Existence  of  a  Material  Medium  pervading  Space, 

The  question,  whether  interstellar  and  interplanetary  space  is  a 
plenum  or  a  vacuum,  has  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world. 

As  we  can  hold  no  communication  with  these  dbtant  regions,  except 
through  the  light  which  reaches  us,  it  is  to  this  agent  we  must  look  to 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question  directly  or  indirectly,  either  from  its 
own  properties  and  nature,  or  from  its  mculty  of  revealing  to  iis  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  or  from  both  of  these 
together. 

This  twofold  aspect  of  the  problem  gives  rise  to  the  following 
questions : — 

Question  first. — Does  the  nature  of  light  and  radiant  heat  induce  us 
to  believe  that  space  is  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum  ? 
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Question  second. — Is  there  anything  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  that  gives  us  any  information  on  this  point? 

These  two  questions  comprise  the  observational  evidence  on  the 
subject. 

By  observational,  as  distinguished  from  experimental,  we  mean 
evidence  derived  from  a  region  where  we  may  observe  what  is  going 
on,  but  into  which  we  cannot  transport  ourselves  so  as  to  make  any 
experiments;  besides  thb  evidence  we  may  moreover  make  experiments 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  in  our  kboratories,  and  derive  from  these 
experiments  a  certain  amount  of  information  bearing  upon  our  question. 

We  have  thus  altogether  three  sources  of  evidence. 

First— Evidence  derived  from  the  nature  of  light  and  heat. 

Second. — Evidence  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Third. — Experiments  made  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

Possibly  also  the  force  of  gpravitation  which  is  exercised  by  bodies 
at  a  distance,  and  the  connection  between  solar  spots  and  terrestrial 
magnetism,  discovered  by  General  Sabine,  imply  the  existence  of  an 
interplanetary  medium ;  but  it  is  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  light  and 
heat,  which  differ  from  other  influences  in  this  respect.  We  know  that 
light  and  heat  travel  with  a  certain  velocity,  and  we  can  suppose,  as  it 
were,  a  slice  of  light  to  be  cut  off  half-way  between  the  sun  and  the  earth ; 
here  then  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  energy  neither  in  the  sun  nor  in 
the  earth,  but  half-way  between ;  we  cannot,  however,  at  present,  make 
any  such  assertion  with  regard  to  gravity  or  magnetic  action. 

To  b^in  with  the  evidence  derived  from  the  nature  of  light  and 
heat. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  (or  rather  perhaps  it  has  been  supposed,  for 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  are  dying  out)  that  light  consists  of 
exceedingly  small  particles  which  are  projected  into  space  by  a 
luminous  body  on  all  sides,  particles  having  different  properties,  but  all 
of  which,  nevertheless,  pass  through  interplanetary  space  with  the  same 
enormous  velocity  of  190,000  miles  per  second.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  supposed  that  light  consists  in  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  motion 
of  a  medium  pervading  all  space. 

The  difference  between  these  two  hypotheses  may  be  explained  in  a 
very  few  words. 

The  theory  of  emission  supposes  the  transit  of  an  individual  particle 
from  the  luminous  body  to  the  eye ;  the  theory  of  undulation  or  similar 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  supposes  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
state  of  displacement  between  the  luminous  body  and  the  eye.  (Illus- 
trated by  an  experiment) 

Thus,  according  to  the  former  theory,  each  ray  of  light  which 
passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  the  bodily  trans- 
mission of  a  set  of  particles  90,000,000  of  miles  ;  while,  according  to  the 
theory  of  undulation,  the  greatest  amount  of  relative  displacement  of 
the  ether  whose  vibrations  form  this  ray,  is  probably  much  less  than 
the  millionth  of  an  inch. 
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Now,  the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  viewing  light  as 
concerns  our  subject  is  this  :--- 

The  existence  of  an  ethereal  medium  does  not  appear  to  be  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  first  theory  or  that  of  emission.  The  two 
ideas  may  be  held  and  have  been  held  together,  bat  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  inseparably  connected ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  light  and  heat  con- 
sist of  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  motion  of  a  medium  pervading 
space,  we  have  to  start  at  once  with  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  medium, 
Hooke  and  Huyghens  were  the  scientific  authors  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  while  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  great 
advocate  of  the  theory  of  emission. 

The  scientific  repute  of  Newton  seems  to  have  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  undulatory  theory  for  nearly  a  century ;  but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  revived  and  extendeid  in  this  country  by  Young,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in  France  by 
the  illustrious  Fresnel.  It  is  only  by  an  appeal  to  experiment  that  we 
can  decide  between  the  claims  of  these  two  rival  theories,  and  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  which  best  accords  with  the  phenomena  of  optics. 

First  of  all,  if  we  assume  the  hypothesis  of  emission,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  why  the  luminiferous  particles  discharged  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bodies  should  all  pass  through  space  with  precisely  the 
same  velocity.  In  order  to  escape  from  this  difficulty,  it  was  suggested 
by  Arago  that  particles  may  be  originally  projected  with  different 
velocities,  but  that  there  is  only  one  of  these  which  is  adapted  to  our 
organs  of  vision.  This,  however,  is  a  very  lame  explanation,  and  the 
necessity  for  such  explanations  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  bad 
hypothesis.  For  if  a  theory  be  good,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  facts  it 
will  account  for  without  any  additional  assumption,  but  a  bad  hypo- 
thesis requires  to  start  an  additional  assumption  for  almost  every  new 
&ct,  until  at  length  some  one  arises  which  cannot  be  won  over  by  even 
this  method,  and  so  the  hypothesis  fails. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  particles,  even 
although  exceedingly  small,  moving  with  such  enormous  vdodty, 
should  not  inflict  on  us  terrific  blows  on  account  of  their  momentum ; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  light 
amounted  to  but  one  grain,  its  momentum  would  equal  that  of  a  cannon 
ball  150  pounds  in  weight  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1000  feet  per 
second. 

£ven  although  a  molecule  of  light  should  be  many  million  times 
smaller  than  this,  its  momentum  would  still  be  sensible ;  and  as  mil- 
lions of  millions  must  enter  the  eye  every  instant  from  every  visible 
point  of  every  visible  body,  we  should  be  pounded  to  atoms. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Bennet  made  some  experiments  on 
this  point.  A  slender  straw  was  suspended  horizontally  by  means  of  a 
spider's  thread,  and  to  one  end  of  this  lever  a  small  piece  of  white 
paper  was  attached,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver  of  glass,  while  the  sun's  rays,  concentrated  by  a  large  lens, 
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were  allowed  to  fall  on  one  side  of  this  paper ;  bat  they  did  not  twint 
round  the  lever  in  the  least. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  emission  niay  perhaps,  however, 
suppose  that  they  are  entitled  to  make  the  light  molecules,  and  hence 
their  momentum,  as  small  as  they  choose,  and  of  course,  if  this  be 
allowed,  even  the  most  delicate  experiment  will  not  be  decisive.  But 
a  short  explanation  wiU  show  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  make  the 
momentum  of  a  ray  of  light  as  small  as  they  choose,  but  that  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
Grove,  Joule,  Thomson,  and  others,  and  is  now  universally  accepted, 
determines  this  momentum. 

Of  course  one  who  denies  the  undulatoiy  hypothesis  may,  at  the 
same  time,  deny  the  conservation  of  energy — we  have  nothing  to  say 
to  such  an  one ;  but  we  think  it  can  be  proved  that  one  cannot  at  the 
same  time  hold  both  the  theory  of  emission  and  the  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy. 

In  order  to  show  this,  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  man  exists, 
believing  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  but  denying  the 
undulatory  hypothesis,  and  advocating  in  its  stead  the  theory  of 
emission.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  mamerUum  or  the 
blow  which  a  body  is  capable  of  giving  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  energy  which  it  possesses.  Thus,  if  we  fire  a  rifle-bullet  so  as  strike 
an  iron  target  (swung  by  a  string)  and  lodge  in  it,  this  target  or  pen- 
dulum will  be  swung  to  a  side  on  account  of  the  momentum  or  blow 
of  the  ball.  But  as  &r  as  momentum  is  concerned,  when  a  rifle  is 
discharged,  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the 
ball  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  recoiling  rifle;  and  hence,  if  the 
rifle  were  swung,  attached  to  another  pendulum,  the  recoil  of  the  rifle 
would  produce  the  same  efiect  as  the  ball  in  the  first  pendulum. 
(Illustrated  by  an  experiment  with  a  small  cannon.) 

But  the  ball  does  something  more  than  swing  the  pendulum,  it  ulti- 
mately heats  it ;  and,  in  fact,  this  amount  of  heating  forms  very  much 
the  energy  of  the  ball. 

Now  energy  is  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  momentum  or 
blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  and  hence  it  is  owing  to  its  high 
velocity  that  a  rifle-ball  possesses  so  much  energy.  Let  us  now  return 
to  Bennet's  experiment,  in  which  a  powerful  beam  of  light  was  made 
to  strike  a  piece  of  paper  fitstened  to  the  end  of  a  straw,  delicately 
suspended  in  the  centre  by  a  spider's  thread.  By  the  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  we  know  that  the  energy  of  the  light  and  heat 
which  strike  the  paper  in  one  minute,  will,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rifle-ball,  be  represented  by  the  whole  heating  effect  produced. 

Now  we  can  roughly  estimate  this  heating  efiect,  and  we  can 
therefore  find  the  amount  of  energy  produced  by  these  rays  in  one 
minute,  and  knowing  the  amount  of  energy,  we  can  tell  at  once  the 
blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity  to  which  the  energy  is  proportional. 
We  therefore  know  the  blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  light, 
but  we  also  know  the  velocity;  hence,  dividing  the  first  by  the  sec^, 
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we  know  the  blow  which  the  light  ought  to  produce  in  this  arrange- 
ment, if  we  suppose  the  theory  of  emission  to  be  true.  By  a  rough 
calculation  it  may  be  shown  that  the  blow  ought  to  be  sensible,  but 
Bennet  found  it  to  be  insensible,  hence  we  argue  that  the  theory  of 
emission  is  not  true. 

The  experiment  performed  by  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau  was  then 
described.  This  experiment  proves  that  light  travels  slower  in  water 
than  in  air,  and  this  result  is  also  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory, 
but  against  that  of  emission. 

Finally  it  was  stated,  that  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  optical  experiments  can  be  explained  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  the  theory  of  undulations.  (Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Tyndall  a  selection  of  these  was  exhibited.) 

All  these  various  proo&  are  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  we  have  therefore  great  reason  to  believe  in  its  truth,  and, 
believing  in  it,  we  are  compelled  also  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
material  medium  in  which  these  undulations  may  take  place. 

We  now  come  to  disMiuss  the  second  branch  of  our  subject^  or  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  yet 
there  is  only  one  of  these  that  has  afforded  us  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  ethereal  medium. 

In  November,  1818,  M.  Pons,  in  Marseilles,  discovered  a  comet, 
which  M.  Encke,  in  Berlin,  after  calculating  its  elements,  found  (o  be 
identical  with  the  comets  seen  in  1786, 1795,  and  1805.  In  comparing 
the  different  observations,  he  immediately  noticed  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  duration  of  the  comet's  revolution.  M.  Encke  conceived  that  some 
permanently  retarding  force  must  influence  the  motion  of  the  comet ; 
but  the  nature  of  that  force  would  only  be  cleared  up  by  continuous 
and  very  carefully  conducted  observations  at  each  return.  Conse- 
quently, in  1819,  he  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  this  comet; 
but  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  observations,  and  the  calculations 
founded  upon  them,  were  not  discussed  until  forty  years  had  elapsed. 
M.  Encke,  in  his  first  discussion,  obtained  the  following  results : — 

(a.)  It  is  impossible  by  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  to  explain  the 
motion  of  this  comet 

(6.)  The  whole  period  of  revolution  has  been  shortened  since  the 
first  observation  in  1786  by  two  days  and  eight  hours,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  small  period  of  revolution  (about  1210  days),  is  far  too 
large  an  amount  to  ascribe  it  to  imperfections  of  the  observations  or  of 
the  instruments. 

(c.)  The  amount  of  decrease  is  at  each  revolution  constantly  the 
same,  and  so  regularly  observed  at  each  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion  that  not  the  least  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the  &ct 
itself. 

((/.)  The  mathematical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  retarding 
force  shows  it  to  be  efUirely  a  tangential  force,  that  is,  such  a  force 
as  is  always  exerted  by  a  medium  filling  space  where  a  body  is  in 
motion ;  it  follows,  that  we  are  led  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  medium 
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filling  all  space,  and  producing  eflPects  analogous  to  those  observed  on 
our  earth.  This  is,  says  M.  Encke,  not  an  artificial  assumption, 
but  the  force  is  immediately  suggested  from  the  nature  of  its  effects. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  speaker  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Tait  was  then  described.  This  experiment  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance  invented  and  made  by  Mr. 
Beckley,  of  the  Kew  Observatory.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  produce  very  rapid  rotation  in  vacuo.  This  was  accomplished  by 
carrying  a  slowly  revolving  iron  shaft  up  a  barometer  tube ;  at  the 
top  of  this  tube  there  was  a  large  receiver,  which  might  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  with  the  exception  that  it 
was  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  and  not  by  the  Torricellian  process. 
Id  this  receiver,  by  means  of  multiplying  gear  connected  with  the 
shaft,  an  aluminium  disk,  13  inches  in  diameter  and  i^th  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  was  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  When  it 
was  kept  for  30  seconds  at  the  full  speed  of  83  revolutions  in  a  second, 
this  disk  was  found  to  become  heated  nearly  1°  Fahr.,  and  this  heating 
was  independent  both  of  the  density  and  chemical  constitution  of  the 
residual  air  of  the  vacuum. 

The  disk  was  insulated  from  its  bearings  by  a  piece  of  ebonite,  so 
that  very  little  heat  could  be  conveyed  from  the  bearings  to  the  disk ; 
besides,  an  experiment  made  by  artificially  heating  the  spindle  showed 
that  the  effect  observed  could  not  be  due  to  heating  of  the  di^k  by  the 
bearings.  This  heating  effect,  it  was  believed,  was  not  due  to  rotation 
under  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  nor  to  vibration  of  the  disk  ;  but  the 
experiment  was  not  quite  finished :  in  the  meantime,  the  evidence  that 
it  could  not  be  explained  by  any  known  cause  was  very  considerable, 
so  that  perhaps  an  explanation  may  be  sought  for  in  a  resisting 
medium  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of. 

[B.  S.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  March  23,  1866. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
iu  the  Chair. 

Henry  Bbncb  Jones,  A.M.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Sec.  B.I. 

On    the  existence  in   the  textures  of  Animals    of  a     Fluorescent 
substance  closely  resembling  Quinine, 

When  I  last  year  brought  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  <'  a  single  dose 
of  lithium  in  a  few  minutes  passes,  through  the  circulation,  into  all  the 
ducts,  and  into  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  into  the  parts  most 
distant  from  the  blood  circulation,  and  when  I  sliowed  you  that  it 
remains  there  for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  took  to  get  into  the 
textures  (probably  for  three  or  four  days,  varying  with  the  quantity 
taken),  and  that  then  it  diminishes,  and  finally,  in  six,  seven,  or  eight 
days,  the  whole  quantity  is  thrown  out  of  the  body,"  I  little  expected 
that  by  prosecuting  an  investigation  into  this  chemical  circulation  in 
the  body  I  should  come  upon  that  discovery  which  forms  the  title  for 
this  evening's  discourse. 

No  imagination  could  have  anticipated  that  this  line  of  research 
into  the  rate  of  passage  of  substances  into  and  out  of  the  textures  would 
lead  to.  the  supposition  that  man  and  all  animals  possess,  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  trees  of  Peru. 

After  determining  the  rate  of  passage  of  lithia  and  other  mineral 
matters  into  and  out  of  the  body,  Dr.  Dupr^  and  I  proceeded  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  rate  of  passage  of  quinine  into  and  out  of  the 
textures  of  animals. 

We  chose  quinine  because  of  that  splendid  test  which  led  Professor 
Stokes  to  the  discovery  of  the  change  of  refrangibility  of  light. 

Here,  for  example,  are  different  solutions  of  quinine  of  different 
strengths,  and  by  means  of  the  production  of  fluorescence  in  the  electric 
light,  you  see  how  we  can  determine  which  of  these  solutions  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  quinine  ;  and  by  forming  standard  solutions  it 
would  be  easy  to  measure  how  much  quinine  existed  in  each  of  these 
solutions.  Moreover,  Professor  Stokes  discovered  that  when  a  solution 
of  common  salt  was  added  to  this  quinine  solution,  the  fluorescence 
entirely  disappeared.  Though  this  may  be  so  for  sun  light,  it  does  not 
disappear  in  this  electric  light ;  and,  moreover,  on  adding  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  quinine,  the  fluorescence  in 
great  measure  returns. 
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Still  further,  Professor  Stokes  showed  that  one  solution  of  quinine 
entirely  stopped  thene  rays  from  passing  into  a  second  solution  of  the 
same  substance,  so  that  you  might  almost  tell  whether  you  had  a  solu- 
tion of  quinine  by  seeing  whether  it  cut  off  the  fluorescence  from  a 
second  solution  of  quinine. 

Our  first  object  was  to  determine  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction  for 
quinine.  We  arrived  at  the  following  results,  when  the  spark  from  a 
Buhmkorff  coil  was  the  source  of  light : — 

Sulphate  of  quinine  gave  slight  fluoreaoenoe  when  -gri^^nni  ^  ^  grain  was  pieseni. 
fi  »»  lee  Die  «,  isolooo         »»  »» 

n  if  distinct  „  nAoa         »•  »» 

One  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  one  million  eight  hundred  parts  of 
water  showed  the  blue  fluorescence  distinctly  in  20  grs.  of  the  solution. 
In  another  experiment,  the  same  amount  of  quinine  in  one  million  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  parts  of  water  showed  fluorescence  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

Having  thus  got  our  test,  we  proceed  to  apply  it  to  determine  the 
passage  of  quinine  into  and  out  of  the  textures  of  guinea-pigs. 

A  guinea-pig  was  given  quinine,  and  for  comparison  another 
guinea-pig  was  killed  at  the  same  time,  having  had  no  quinine. 

In  the  pig  that  had  taken  quinine,  each  organ  was  heated  in  a 
water-bath,  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  extraction  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  acid  extracts  were  mixed  and 
filtered  after  cooling,  neutralized  with  caustic  soda,  and  repeatedly 
shaken  up  with  their  own  bulk  of  ether.  The  residue  left  after 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  was  taken  up  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered 
and  tested  for  fluorescence. 

The  pig  that  had  taken  no  quinine,  had  each  organ  treated  in  a 
precisely  similar  way.  To  our  great  disappointment,  at  first,  we  found 
that  not  only  had  the  pig  that  had  taken  quinine  a  fluorescent 
substance  in  the  textures,  but  that  an  almost  exactly  similar  substance 
was  extracted  from  the  organs  of  the  pig  that  had  taken  no  quinine. 
Every  texture  was  examined,  and  in  every  one  this  fluorescent 
substance  occurred. 

We  then  endeavoured,  in  every  possible  way,  to  find  a  means  of 
separating  the  natural  from  the  induced  fluorescence.  And  as  every 
method  failed,  and  we  were  compelled  to  recognize  the  close  similarity 
of  the  substance  that  exists  in  the  textures  to  quinine  itself,  we  for  a 
time  dropped  the  original  inquiry,  and  proceeded  to  a  more  complete 
investigation  of  the  natural  fluorescent  substance  in  animals. 

Without  any  preparation  this  substance  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
the  living  and  in  the  dead  textures.  There  is  one  transparent 
substance  which  is  above  all  most  suited  for  this  inquiry. 

Here  are  some  lenses  removed  from  the  eyes  of  bullocks,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  man.  You  see  how  clear,  white,  and  transparent  these 
substances  are ;  and  if  I  take  a  bullock's  eye,  which  by  gentle  prenure 
has  been  flattened  so  that  the  structure  can  be  distinctly  made  out, 
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there  is  plainly  no  colouring  matter.  As  in  quinine,  nothing  is  seen 
until  the  blue  rays  of  the  electric  light  fall  on  the  lenses ;  then  look  at 
the  splendour  of  the  reaction.  Here,  with  the  guinea-pig's  lenses,  the 
same  is  seen  ;  and  here,  with  the  flattened  bullock's  eye.  You  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  this  is  a  post-mortem  change,  a  result  of  decay ; 
but  here  is  a  fresh  bullock's  eye,  loolc  at  this  blaze  of  bluish-fj^reen  light ; 
but  still  more  full  of  suggestion  is  an  experiment  with  a  dilated  pupil 
in  a  living  animal  or  in  man.  Let  me  show  you  my  own  eye,  for  in  it 
you  can  see  the  lens  shining  with  this  unnatural,  because  unaccustomed, 
light,  looking  like  an  opaque  substance,  a  blue  green  cataract. 

Life  and  death  then  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  this 
substance ;  here,  it  is  present  in  the  living  lens ;  it  does  not  disappear 
from  lenses  that  have  been  kept  for  months  in  glycerine. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  substance  not  only  exists  in  the  lens, 
but  that  it  can  be  found  everywhere  by  treating  any  animal  substance, 
first  with  dilute  acid,  then  neutralizing  with  alkali,  and  then  extracting 
with  ether :  thus  we  obtain  solutions  having  exactly  the  same  properties 
as  you  see  in  the  lens.  Here,  for  example,  is  such  an  extract  from 
the  liver.  Here,  from  the  kidney.  Here,  from  the  heart  When  an 
acid  solution  of  this  substance  is  treated  with  ether,  no  fluorescent 
substance  is  obtained.  First,  as  with  quinine,  the  acid  must  be 
neutralized  before  this  substance  or  the  quinine  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  ether. 

Having  then  obtained  these  solutions,  we  were  able  to  compare 
them  with  solutions  of  quinine  in  their  actions  on  the  spectrum.  And 
first,  the  solution  of  the  natural  substance  begins  to  fluoresce  a  little 
before  the  solution  of  quinine ;  but  on  carrying  it  on  through  the 
spectrum  it  ends  where  quinine  ends. 

The  fluorescent  light  of  the  natural  substance  is  a  little  more 
greenish  than  the  fluorescent  light  of  quinine. 

If  a  quartz  cell  containing  this  fluid  is  interposed  between  the 
source  of  light  and  a  solution  of  quinine,  no  fluorescence  takes  place  in 
the  quinine ;  and  if  quinine  is  interposed  between  the  light  and  this 
natural  solution,  scarcely  any  fluorescence  is  observed  in  it. 

When  a  solution  of  salt  is  added  to  the  naturally  fluorescing 
substance,  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  as  happens  with  quinine. 

If  the  natural  solution  is  boiled  with  permanganate  of  potass,  it 
does  not  lose  its  fluorescence,  nor  does  quinine ;  but  when  permanganate 
with  excess  of  alkali  acts  upon  this  substance  or  upon  quinine,  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  entirely  oxidised. 

Hence  this  substance  by  the  mode  of  its  extraction  and  by  its 
remarkable  action  on  light,  is  very  closely  related  to  quinine ;  and 
this  led  us  to  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  quinine  to  this  natural 
fluorescent  substance,  after  extraction  from  the  body. 

The  different  tests  for  alkaloids  like  quinine,  as  morphia,  strychnine 
veratrine,  atropine,  you  may  see  in  the  following  reactions*  First, 
quinine  gi^es,  as  you  see,  a  precipitate  with  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium* 
Secondly,  iodide  of  mercur}'  in  iodide  of  potassium  also  gives  a  precipitate. 
Thirdly,  phosphomolybdic  acid   also  gives  a  precipitate.      Fourthly^ 
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bichloride  of  platinum  gives  a  precipitate.  Lastly,  terchloride  of  gold 
causes  a  precipitate,  and  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Now  each  and  all  these  different  reactions  are  obtained  with  these 
same  reagents  acting  on  the  fluorescent  substance  that  is  extracted  from 
animals. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  chemical  proof  that  this  substance  is  an 
allialoid,  and  that  it,  is  closely  related  to  quinine. 

We  have  named  it  Animal  Quinoidine  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  crystallize  it  nor  to  obtain  enough  for  an  analysis. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  an  alkaline  fluorescent  substance 
resembling  quinine  existed  in  the  different  textures,  we  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  proportion  that  was  present  in  different  parts.  For  this 
purpose  standard  solutions  of  quinine  of  known  strength  were  prepared, 
and  equal  amounts  of  substance  were  treated  in  precisely  similar  ways, 
and  then  the  fluorescence  was  compared  with  the  standard  solutions  of 
quinine.  No  very  accurate  estimations  could  thus  be  made,  but 
comparative  results  could  be  obtained,  and  these  are  represented  in  the 
following  tables : — 

On  the  amount  offluonrescenl  mbsiance  in  different  parts  of  guinea-pigs 
and  of  man^  measured  by  the  number  of  grains  of  quinine  in 
100  litres  (=  116  pints)  of  watery  that  gave  the  same  fluorescence* 


Liver  

Lenses  •  .  .  • 
Kidney  .  •  .  • 
Urine  .     .     •     •     • 

Bile 

filood 

Brain  .  •  •  .  . 
Nerves  •  .  •  . 
Muscles  .  .  .  • 
Hnmours  of  the  Eye 
Cartilages      .     .     • 

Spleen 

Lungs 


In  Guinea-pios. 


6to3 
S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


In  Man. 


2 
3  to  6 


What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  widely  diffused  substance  in 
animals  which  so  closely  resembles  quinine  ?  At  present  we  are  &r 
from  a  perfectly  clear  answer.  It  is  not  thirty  years  yet  since  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  coal  was  considered 
^^  curious,"  because  nitrogen  was  thought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  an 
animal  substance,  and  absence  of  nitrogen  was  considered  as  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  vegetable  creation.  Gradually,  year  by  year,  each 
substance  that  has  been  thought  to  be  the  special  property  of  the 
vegetable  world  has  been  found  to  occur  in  animals.  Thus  sugar, 
starch,  woody  fibre,  vegetable  colouring  matter  as  indigo,  albuminous 
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sabstanceSy  are  common  to  animals  and  v^^tables ;  and  at  length  we 
have  arrived  at  the  fact  that  no  distinction  can  truly  be  drawn  between 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  body,  ndt  and  phosphate  of  lime 
and  phosphate  of  soda  are  animal  substances  as  much  as  fibrin  and 
albumen.  Sugar  is  as  much  an  animal  substance  as  albumen  is  a 
vegetable  substance,  and  no  separation  can  be  made  by  chemical 
analysis  between  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

The  processes  which  take  place  in  the  three  different  kingdoms  are, 
however,  very  different.  The  v^etable  generally  from  carbonic  acid 
ammonia  and  water  can  synthetically  build  up  acids,  neutral  hydro- 
carbons, &ts,  alkaloids,  and  albuminous  substances.  Whilst  the  animal 
generally  from  albumen  analytically  produces  alkaloids,  &ts,  neutral 
hydro-carbons,  acids,  and  ultimately  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Thus  the  following  table  of  synthetically  and  analytically  produced 
substances  common  to  both  kingdoms  may  even  now  be  formed : — 


From  GarboDAte  of  AmmoniA  and  Water. 

Synthetically  formed  iubttainca,  1)ytkepUmior 
by  the  chemut. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Formic 

Lactic 

Acetic 

Valerianic 

Glycerine 

Sagar 

Starch 

Cellulose 

Cbolesterin 

Butyrin 

Pal  matin 

Stearin 

Oleia 

Capric  Acid 

Caproic 

Caprylio 

Urea 

Leucin 

Taurin 

Glycocol 

Indican 

Qainine 

Casein 

Albumen. 


Fnxn  Albnmen  passing  down  to  Carbooato 
of  Ammonia  and  Water. 

JnaiytiaUlyfornsd 
Albumen 
Casein 

Animal  Quiuoidine 
Indican 
Glycocol 
Taurin 
Leucin 
Urea 

Caprylic  Acid 
Caproic 
Capric 
Olein 
Stearin 
Palmatin 
Butyrin 
Cbolesterin 
Cellulose 
Starch 
Sugar 
Glycerine 
Valerianic  Acid 
Acetic 
Lactic 
Formic 
Oxalic. 


From  this  point  of  view,  then,  our  so-called  animal  quinoidine  is 
descended  from  albumen,  and  its  ultimate  progeny  are  carbonate  of 
ammunia  and  water,  out  of  which  substances  the  cinchona  tree,  under 
&vourabIe  circumstances,  is  able  to  build  up  quinine. 

From  the  large  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  quininei  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  early  substances  produced  in  the  downward 
passage  of  albumen,  and  from  this  we  shall  very  probably  find  the  key 
to  the  question  how  quinine  acts  in  the  body. 
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When  sulphate  of  quinine  is  taken,  like  the  lithium  and  other  sub- 
stances which  I  brought  before  you  last  year,  it  rapidly  passes  from  the 
blood  into  the  textures. 

Even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  the  fluorescence  may  rise  to  75  grains  to  100  litres.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  amount  in  the  liver  and  kidney ;  rather  less  in  the 
blood,  urine,  and  muscles ;  still  less  in  the  brain,  nerves  and  bile  ;  and 
is  perhaps  even  in  this  time  increased  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

In  three  hours  the  maximum  efiect  of  the  quinine  may  be  reached. 
It  amounts  then  to  from  100  to  200  grains  of  quinine  in  100  litres  of 
water,  and  it  occurs  to  this  amount  in  the  liver,  kidney,  urine,  bile, 
blood,  brain,  and  muscles.  The  nerves  and  aqueous  humour  showed 
much  less  increase,  and  the  lenses  showed  the  least  increase  of  all  the 
textures. 

In  six  hours  the  amount  of  fluorescence  was  rather  less  than  in 
three  hours. 

In  twenty-four  hours  it  was  considerably  less  than  half  as  much  as 
in  three  hours. 

In  forty-eight  hours,  except  in  the  liver  and  blood,  there  was  but 
little  more  fluorescent  substance  in  the  textures  than  naturally  exists 
there. 

And  in  seventy-two  hours  the  liver  showed  no  trace  of  increase  of 
fluorescence. 

Hence,  in  fifteen  minutes  the  quinine  had  passed  everywhere.  In 
three  hours  it  was  at  its  maximum,  and  remained  in  excess  for  six  hours. 
In  twenty-four  hours  it  was  much  diminished,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
scarcely  perceptible. 

These  results  were  obtained  by  extracting  the  natural  fluorescent 
substance  and  the  quinine  together  from  the  textures,  determining  the 
joint  fluorescence  by  standard  solutions ;  and  by  comparing  the  numbers 
thus  obtained  with  the  numbers  given  when  no  quinine  was  taken. 

The  following  table  of  the  fluorescence  of  the  difierent  textures  after 
four  grains  of  quinine  had  been  taken  by  guinea-pigs  was  made  : 


^ 

cC         1 

« 

P 

II 

P 

S,H» 

5  m 

LiTer 

»5 

40 

30  to  40 

Lenaet 

6to8 

6 

Kldnej 

16 

40 

30 

Urine 

60 

30  to  10 

20 

Bfle 

12 

20 

6 

Blood 

60 

30 

30 

Bnln 

13 

10  to  6 

6toS 

Nerves 

e 

6 

leMt 

Miudea 

60  to  36 

30 

6 

HoBMn 

6 

I 


100  to  300 

3 
100  to  300 
100  «  300 
100  .  300 
100  ,.  300 
100  „  300 

6 

100  to  300 

6to3 


II 


100 
3 

100 

100 

13 

13  to  36 

•  •  13 

3 

60  to  100 

3 


100  to  300 

8  M  1 

100 

100 

IS 

30  to  40  100  to  80 

36 

0 

36 

3 


4to6 
6 


pi 


6 
3 
*3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


We  have  been  able  also  to  find  some  trace  of  the  passage  of  the 
quinine  even  into  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  man. 
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The  following  table,  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  gaye  us  the  cataracts,  makes  this  evident : — 

On  the  increase  cffiwurttcaux  in  caJtaToeU  after  quinine. 

Natural  fluoreecence  of  lens  -»    1*6  grs.  of  quinine  per  100  litres  of  water. 

1  hoar  after  5  grs.  quinine;  cataract  =1*6  ,,  „ 

'4                >»                               ft                  »i  ~  *'"  n  »i 

2  If  »»  It  =  1*6  I,  f, 
2i  „  „  „  =  21  to  31  „  „ 
After  mauj  days  taking  quinine  ,,  =:  6*2  to  3*1  „  „ 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  100  Utres, 
176  pints  of  water,  reqmred  to  give  a  fluorescence  equal  to  that  of  the  sobetanoes 
extracted. 

Thus,  then,  the  quinine  goes  everywhere ;  and  wherever  it  goes  it 
meets  with  the  natural  fluorescent  substance  like  quinine  which  most 
probably  is  constantly  forming  and  undergoing  oxidation.  The 
incoming  quinine  causes  a  temporary  excess  of  quinine  in  the  texture*. 
Probably  it  causes  a  stoppage  of  the  fresh  formation  of  quinine  from 
albumen ;  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  changes  going  on ;  a  transfer  of 
action  probably  to  the  quinine  introduced,  so  that  with  large  doses 
deafness  and  great  prostration  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse  are 
produced  in  man,  whilst  in  guinea-pigs  death  even  is  caused  by  the 
extreme  prostration.  In  small  doses,  quinine,  probably  like  alcohol, 
gives  an  immediate  stimulus  when  the  first  chemical  action  takes  place ; 
but  soon  the  quinine  retards  the  chemical  changes  in  the  nitrogenoos 
substances,  just  as  alcohol,  by  its  secondary  action,  retards  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  hydro-carbons  in  the  different  textures. 

Possibly  the  increased  resistance  to  changes  in  the  textures  and  in 
the  blood  produced  by  excessive  doses  of  quinine  or  alcohol,  is  analogous 
to  that  state  well  known  to  medical  men  under  the  very  indefinite  and 
probably  incorrect  name  of  uremia. 

From  these  experiments  two  hopeful  prospects  of  posuble  discoveiy 
arise — 1st,  &s  to  the  explanation  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  ague ;  2nd,  as 
to  the  treatmeiit  of  diseases  in  parts  of  the  body  external  to  the  blood 
vessels. 

1.  Assume  that  a  substance  like  quinine  exists,  in  health,  in  the 
textures,  can  its  rapid  destruction  and  removal  through  the  action  of 
marsh  miasm  give  rise  to  ague  ?  Does  quinine  cure  ague  by  furnishing 
a  substance  which  retards  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  textures?  and 
in  the  well-known  property  of  arsenic  10  preserve  organic  substances 
have  we  also  the  explanation  of  its  power  in  curing  ague  ? 

2.  If  the  chemical  circulation  can  carry  alkaloids  even  into  the  non- 
vascular tissues,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  medicines  pass 
through  the  blood  and  act  on  the  textures  ?  and  is  it  not  most  probable 
that  they  take  part  in  every  chemical  change  that  occurs  outside  the 
blood  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  itself?  Still  further,  may  we  not 
expect  that  among  the  multitude  of  new  substances  which  synthetical 
chemistry  is  now  constantly  forming,  some  medicines  may  be  discovered 
which  may  not  only  have  power  to  control  the  excessive  chemical 
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changes  of  the  textures  in  fevers  and  Inflammations,  but  may  be  able  to 
remove  the  products  of  insufficient  chemical  action  even  in  those 
diseases  which  affect  the  non-vascular  textures,  as,  for  example,  in 
cataract  and  in  gout  ? 

It  r^nains  that  I  should  in  a  very  few  words  tell  you  what  was 
already  known  regarding  this  fluorescent  substance,  and  on  the  rate  of 
passage  of  alkaloids  into  and  out  of  the  body,  before  we  begin  our 
work. 

In  1845,  Professor  Brucke  stated  that  the  lens  absorbed  the  blue 
rays  of  light  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  the  cornea  and  aqueous 
humour  did  so  to  a  leas  extent.  In  1 855,  Professor  Helmholtz  examined 
for  fluorescence  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
eighteen  hours.  The  first  experiment  showed  that  it  was  very  feebly 
fluorescent.  The  colour  of  the  light  dispersed  through  the  retina  he 
found  greenish-white. 

In  1858,  M.  Jules  Begnauld,  using  sun  light,  found  in  man  and  the 
mammifera  that  the  cornea  fluoresced  in  a  very  slight  degree.  In  the 
sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit  the  crystalline  lens  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  fluorescent  properties.  In  these  animals,  and  also  in  many 
birds,  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  preserved  by  dessication  at  a  low 
temperature,  retained  this  property.  The  central  portion  of  the  crys- 
talline of  many  aquatic  vertebrata  and  moUusca  he  found  almost 
entirely  without  fluorescence.  The  vitreous  humour  possesses  only  a 
very  feeble  fluorescence,  due  to  the  hyaline  membrane.  The  retina 
possessed  a  certain  fluorescence  which  was  not  at  all  comparable  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  1859, 1.  Setschenow,  of  Moscow,  a  pupil  of  Helmholtz,  at  his 
request,  experimented  on  the  eyes  of  men  and  rabbits.  The  fresh  retina 
showed  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  dead  human  retina.  It  diffused  a 
greenish- white  light,  which,  examined  by  a  prism,  gives  a  spectrum  in 
which  the  red  is  wanting.  The  vitreous  humour  in  a  thin  glass  vessel 
showed  only  traces  of  fluorescence.  The  lens,  on  the  contrary, 
fluoresced  very  strongly,  the  colour  of  the  dispersed  light  being  white- 
blue,  exactly  like  quinine,  only  the  quinine  was  a  little  stronger. 
Examined  by  a  prism,  the  dispersed  light  gave  a  spectrum  in  which 
the  red  was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  blue-tone  predominated.  The 
fluorescence  begins  as  in  quinine  solutions  between  G  and  H,  and  is 
strongest  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  violet  rays,  and  extends  into  the 
ultra  violet  to  the  same  distance  in  the  case  of  the  lens  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quinine  solution. 

When  the  cornea  was  cut  out,  it  fluoresced  much  feebler  than  the 
lens ;  the  aqueous  humour  did  not  fluoresce  at  all. 

The  appearances  in  the  three  last  media,  he  says,  can  be  shown 
with  the  greatest  ease,  even  in  the  eye  of  the  living  man.  When  the 
eye  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  immediately  the 
cornea  and  the  lens  begin  to  glimmer  with  a  white  blue  light.  The 
cornea  in  the  living  eye  is  much  more  fluorescent  than  when  dissected 
out,  probably  from  the  loss  of  transparency,  consequent  on  contraction 
of  the  texture,  and  from  evaporation. 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  43.)  2t 
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Professor  Donden  has  carefully  investigated  the  time  in  which 
atropine  and  Calabar  bean  act  on  the  iris  in  man. 

A  solution  of  atropine  dropped  on  the  cornea  in  15  minutes  begins 
to  act,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  from  20  to  25  minutes.  In  42 
hours  the  pupil  is  rather  smalleri  and  even  after  13  days  the  pupil  was 
not  quite  its  natural  size. 

The  fluid  extracted  from  the  aqueous  humour,  injected  into  another 
eye,  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

A  solution  of  Calabar  bean  began  to  act  in  from  5  to  10  minutes ; 
attained  its  maximum  in  from  30  to  40  minutes.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  it  began  to  diminish,  and  disappeared  entirely  in  from  two  to 
four  days. 

[H.  B.  J.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  April  2,  1866. 

Sir  Hknby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Curwen  Christian  Boyd,  Esq. 
Charles  Browne  Cornish-Browne,  Esq. 
Walter  Thomas  Fawcett,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Margaret  Sortain. 
Calvert  Toulmin,  Esq, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Edward 
Owen  Tudob,  Esq.,  for  his  Contribution  of  21/,  to  <^  the  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches''  (jsee  page  161). 

The  Pbxsbnts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

Britiah  Mvmum  7htffM»— Catalogue  of  Seals  and  Whales.    Sra    1866. 

Astrwumical  Society^  Royal— yioaihXj  Notices,  1865-6.    No.  4.    8to. 

SojeZ  iVa<Krai  ZRstory  5oci0ty--yerhandiungeii,  IV.      TholIV.    Heft  2.    8to. 

1866. 
BritUk  Architect^  ItutituU,  /^oju^-SesnoDal  PaperSi  1865-6,  Part  11.  No.  4.  4to, 
Chemical  Society— iooxiaX  for  ]Peb.  1866.    8va 
JhibliM  Society,  Boyal— Joamal,  No.  XXXIV.    8to.     1865. 
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EdUom — Artizan  Ibr  March,  1866.    4to. 

Athenenm  for  Maroh,  1866.    4to. 

British  Joamal  of  Fhotogmphy  Ibr  March,  1866.    4to. 

Ghemical  News  fbr  Mar^  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  ibr  March,  1866.    foL 

Horological  Joanial  for  March,  1866.    8to. 

Joarnal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  March,  1866.    4to. 

Mechanid^  Magazine  fSt  March,  1866.    8yo. 

Pharmaoeatical  Joomal  fbr  March,  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  ibr  March,  1866.    4to. 
OeologicdL  Society — Qoarterj^  Journal,  No.  85.    8yo.    1866. 
Oeologicai  Survey  (through  »r  B.  /.  Murchieon,  Bart,y^Memom,  8  Pfetrts.    8to^ 

British  Organic  Bemains.    Decade  10, 11,  and  Monograph  2.    4to  and  8yo. 

Mineral  Statistics.    1859, 1862,  and  1864.    8to. 

SeTen  Catalogaes.    8to. 
HortieuLtvaral  Society,  J?oyol— Proceedings,  1866.    No.  3.    8to. 

Joarnal,  Vol.  I.  Na  2.    1866.    8Ta 
Literary  and  Philoeophical  Society  if  Xtiwrpoo^Proceedii^  No.  XIX.    Fifty- 

Foorth  Session.    1864-5.    8yo. 
Mechanieal  EngiMeen^  InetUviion,  J^wmtii^Aaaii— Proceedings,  Aug.  1865.    Part  2. 

8vo. 
Phatoaraphui  Society^fnxoBl^  Na  167.    8to.    1866. 
Pritchard,  Rev.  C.  M.A.  F.B.S.  {the  ilu/Aor)— Eloges  of  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  and 

J.  F.  Encke.    (From  Monthly  Notices.    B.  Astron.  Soc.    1865-^.) 
United  Service  Inetitution,  Boyal—JouttOLit  No.  XXXVII.    8yo.    1865. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  13,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Emil  du  Bois-Reymond, 

Profesflor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

On  the  Time  required  for  the  Transmission  of  Volition  and  Sensation 
through  the  Nerves, 

Introduction, — The  speaker  first  pointed  out  a  certain  similarity  of 
action  between  the  nerves  and  telegraph-wires.  Just  as  little  as  tele- 
graph-wires, do  the  nerves  betray  by  any  external  symptom  that  any 
or  what  news  is  speeding  along  them  ;  and,  like  those  wires,  in  order  to 
be  fit  for  service,  they  must  be  entire.  But,  unlike  those  wires,  they  do 
not,  once  cut,  recover  their  conducting  power  when  their  ends  are 
caused  to  meet  again  ;  in  fact,  every  injury  by  wliich  the  organic  structure 
of  the  nerve  is  impaired,  such  as  bruising  it  between  the  blades  of 
a  forceps  or  by  a  ligature,  or  burning  it,  or  corroding  it  by  some 
chemical  substance,  will  stop  the  transmission  of  either  the  influence  of 
the  will  upon  its  central,  or  of  the  impressions  of  external  objects 
upon  its  peripheric  end. 

This  was  illustrated  by  placing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  still 
attached  to  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  on  three  electrodes,  A,  B,  C — 
A  being  the  remotest  from,  and  C  the  nearest  to,  the  muscle.  A  being 
connected  with  one  end  of  a  self-acting  induction  apparatus,  and 
either  B  .  or  C  with  the  other  end,  a  strong  tetanus  of  the  muscle 
ensued,  and  was  rendered  visible  by  the  raising  of  a  little  mica  flag  i* 
but  after  a  ligature  had  been  tightened  around  the  nerve  between  Ban4 

C,  which  was  simply  done  by  pressing  down  a  lever, f  the  tetanus  was 

k . — . — ^        — - —  _ 

*  See  the  description  and  drawing  of  the  apparatus  in  '  Beschreibung  einiger 
Vorrichtnngen  nnd  Versuchs-weisen  zu  elektiophysiologi^cben  Zwecken.*  von 
E.  da  Bois-Reymond.  Abhandlangen  der  K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  1862,  S.  141  flf. 

t  The  apparatus  used  is  described  and  figured  in  '  Untersuchungen  iiber 
thierische  Elektricitat.'  Von  E.  du  Bois-Rcymond.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  i.  Berlin,  1849, 
S.  341 ;  Taf.  iii.  Fig.  109,  110. 
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observed  to  arise  only  on  making  the  connection  with  C,  because  only 
then  a  portion  of  the  nerve  between  the  ligature  and  the  muscle  was 
stimulated,  whereas,  on  making  the  connection  with  B,  the  ligature  inter- 
cepted the  effect  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  portion  AB. 

These  facts,  the  speaker  said,  are  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a 
notion  of  something  moving  along  the  nerves  in  the  act  of  volition  and 
in  that  of  sensation,  which,  to  preclude  any  hypothetical  view  regard- 
ing its  nature,  we  will  term  the  nervous  agent.  As  this  agent  for  its 
conveyance  requires  an  uninjured  state  of  the  nerve,  being  checked  by 
so  gross  an  obstacle  as  a  cut  or  a  ligature,  it  must  necessarily  be  some- 
thing material,  not,  however,  the  electricity  such  as  it  moves  along  a 
telegraph-wire,  for  this  would  readily  overleap  those  impediroeDts. 
But,  whatever  the  nervous  agent  may  be,  it  obviously  must  proceed  in 
the  nerves  with  a  certain  definite  velocity.  In  other  words,  however 
great  this  velocity  may  be,  a  certain  definite  time  will  be  required  for 
the  messages  of  the  brain  to  reach  the  muscles  and  for  those  of  the  senses 
to  reach  the  brain. 

In  common  life,  it  is  true,  we  never  notice  any  phenomenon  indi- 
cative of  such  a  delay  in  the  transmission  of  despatches  in  our  nerves. 
Certainly  our  limbs  do  not  instantaneously  carry  out  the  orders  of  our 
will ;  but  this  is  rather  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  time  being 
required  for  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fancy  we  see  the  light,  we 
hear  the  sound,  we  feel  the  prick  on  the  toes  as  well  as  on  the  cheek  at 
the  very  instant  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  senses  have  been 
affected.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that  this  is  altogether  a 
delusion ;  in  fact,  if  we  only  had  one  sense,  an  indefinite  time  might 
elapse  between  its  organ  being  affected  and  the  sensation  taking  place 
in  the  brain,  without  our  perceiving  it ;  we  simply  should  always  be  so 
much  behind  the  real  time,  just  as  we  are  when  listening  to  distant 
music,  or  when  looking  at  the  stars.  The  same  thing  would  also 
happen  if  we  had  two  senses,  both  equally  slow  in  working.  We 
should  only  perceive  that  something  was  wrong,  if  the  two  senses  had 
a  different  rate  of  working,  and  if  the  difference  of  time  resulting 
therefrom  for  the  perception  of  messages  conveyed  by  the  two  senses 
were  large  enough  to  become  apparent,  as  is  the  case  when  we  see 
the  flash  of  the  gun  before  hearing  its  report..  Now  we  cannot  well 
distinguish  intervals  of  time  smaller  than  one-tenth  of  a  second  at 
the  most ;  so  that  within  that  limit  any  irregularity  in  the  working 
of  our  organs  of  sense  may  occur,  from  any  cause  whatever,  hence 
from  a  delay  of  the  messages  in  the  nerves,  without  our  becoming 
aware  of  it. 

The  problem  thus  suggests  itself,  to  ascertain  whether  an^  per^ 
ceptible  time  b  required  for  the  transmission  of  volition  and  sensation 
through  the  nerves,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the 
nervous  agent. 

Historical  Remarks. — This  problem  is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists. 
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and  many  an  adventurous  hypothesis  has  been  broached  in  order  to 
approach  to  at  least  a  pretence  of  a  solution. 

One  of  the  early  latro-mathematicians  preposterously  conceived  that 
the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  ought  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  as  the  width  of  the  aorta  to  that  of  the 
nerve-tubes,  and  he  thus  inferred  the  velocity  of  the  former  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles  in  one  second,  rather  more  than 
six  hundred  times  the  velocity  of  light.* 

Haller  himself  tried,  in  reading  the  ^neid  aloud,  how  many 
letters  he  could  pronounce  in  one  minute.  Finding  that  they  were 
fifteen  hundred,  among  which  the  R,  according  to  him,  requires  for  its 
formation  ten  successive  contractions  of  the  M.  styloglossus,  he  states 
that  in  one  minute  a  muscle  may  contract  and  relax  fifteen  thousand 
times,  and  as  the  relaxing  lasts  as  long  as  the  contracting,  each  con- 
traction would  have  lasted  only  ^J^  of  a  minute,  or  ,^  of  a  second. 
Hence  Haller  argues  that  the  nervous  agent  requires  j^  of  a  second 
for  travelling  from  the  brain  to  the  M.  styloglossus,  say  a  distance  of 
about  four  inches,  which  makes  about  160  feet  in  one  second.  Now 
this  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  In  Haller's  reasoning  every 
single  step  is  erroneous,  and  the  whole  rests  on  a  perfectly  absurd 
basis.  Nevertheless,  the  result  to  which  Haller  has  thus  been  led 
wonderfully  coincides  with  that  which  has  recently  been  arrived  at  by 
the  methods  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  explain  ;  so  that 
in  this  case  the  ^neid  really  has  proved  a  book  of  oracles.f 

John  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  hardly  seventeen  years  ago,  used  in  his 
lectures  to  dwell  upon  the  apparent  impossibility  of  ever  solving  the 
problem  under  consideration,  on  account  of  the  enormous  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, comparable  to  that  of  light  and  electricity,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  nervous  agent,  while  the  small  compass  of  the  animal  body  did 
not  oflTer  sufficient  range  for  its  measurement.^ 

These  historical  details,  perhaps,  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  calculated  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  beauty 
and  the  high  scientific  value  of  the  following  researches. 

Description  of  3f.  PouiUefs  Chronoscope. — More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  M.  Pouillet  suggested  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  prdectiles.  If  an  electric  current  flows  constantly 
through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  is  deflected  to  an 
amount  which  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer.  But  if  the  current  be  sent  through 
the  coil  only  for  a  time  so  short  that  it  vanishes  when  compared 
to  the  duration  of  one  oscillation  of  the  needle,  things  happen 
differently.     The  needle  then  receives  as  it  were  a  single  impulse, 

*  Haller,  'Elementa  Physiologiee  Corporis  humani.'  Tom.  iv.  Laoflaniue, 
1762.     4°.     P.  372. 

t  Ibidem,  pp.  878,  483. 

X  *  Haodbuch  der  Physiologie  des  McDSchen,  n.  s.  w.'  Bd.  i.  4  Anfi.  Coblenx, 
1844.     S.  581. 
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yielding  to  which  it  slowly  recedes,  till  its  velocity  has  been  an<^ 
nihilated  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  which  draws  it  back 
to  zero.  And  the  initial  velocity  imparted  to  the  needle  by  the 
current,  provided  this  be  of  constant  intensity,  will  be  proportional 
to  its  duration,  so  that  from  the  velocity,  which  can  be  calculated 
from  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  the  duration  of  the  current  may  be 
inferred.  The  galvanometer  is  thus  transformed  into  a  chronoscope, 
which  can  be  used  for  measuring  the  duration  of  rapidly  transient 
processes,  whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  process  coincide  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
chronoscopic  current^ — ^for  so  we  will  style  the  current,  which,  by  its 
action  on  the  galvanometer,  becomes  an  indicator  of  time.  And 
similarly  we  will  style  chronoscopic  circuity  the  circuit  of  the  chrono- 
scopic current. 

If,  e.  g,y  the  velocity  of  a  bullet,  within  the  very  barrel  of  a  gun, 
were  to  be  measured,  the  chronoscopic  circuit,  in  addition  to  the  battery 
and  the  galvanometer,  should  comprise  a  wire  stretched  out  just  before 
the  nmz^e  of  the  gun,  the  cock,  which  in  some  way  or  other  should  be 
insulated  from  the  gun,  and  lastly  the  gun  itself.  Then  at  the  moment 
when  the  cock  strikes  the  percussion-cap,  the  circuit  is  made  and  re- 
mains so  till  the  bullet  tears  the  wire  ;  and  so  the  current  will  only  have 
lasted  during  the  time  required  for  the  explosion  of  the  percussion-cap, 
for  that  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  gun,  and  for  the  moving  of  the  bullet^ 
along  the  barrel.  This  time  has  been  found  to  be  from  liv  ^o  ^J^  of  a 
second.  By  repeating  the  same  experiment  with  the  wire  or  a  net  of 
wires  at  any  greater  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference of  the  times  required  in  both  cases,  the  time  elapsed  during 
the  flight  of  the  bullet  through  the  space  comprised  between  the  two 
positions  of  the  wire  can  be  ascertained.* 

Application  of  this  Method  to  our  Problem  by  Professor  Helm^ 
holtz. — ^The  same  method  was,  a  few  years  later  (1850),  success- 
fully applied  by  Professor  Helmholtz  to  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

Suppose  that  the  chronoscopic  current,  when  its  circuit  is  made, 
causes  the  muscle  to  contract  by  stimulating  a  motor  nerve  at  a  point 
A.  It  will  be  easy  to  arrange  things  so  as  to  cause  the  muscle  by  its 
contraction  to  break  the  circuit.  The  current  will  then  have  lasted  the 
time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  agent  from  the  point 
A  of  the  nerve  to  the  muscle,  and,  moreover,  that  necessary  for  the  mus- 
cular contraction  to  break  the  circuit.  But  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, with  the  sole  difference  that  the  chronoscopic  current  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  point  B  of  the  nerve  farther  from  the  muscle  than  A,  and 
by  taking  the  difference  of  the  times  required  in  both  cases,  the  time 
which  elapses  while  the  nervous  agent  is  travelling  from  point  B  to 
point  A  will  be  found. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  experiment,  not  exactly  as  made  by  Professor 

♦  *  CompteB  Rendus/  &c.  1844,  t.  xix.  p.  1384. 
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Helmholtz,  but  with  some  slight  modifications,  that  the  speaker  has 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  g  is  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
of  a  frog,  fastened  by  the  thigh-bone  in  the  clamp  c,  which  can  be 

Fio.  1. 


/ 


m 


L^^ 


raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  s.  Through  the  tendo- A  chillis  a  hook 
is  thnist,  and  to  this,  by  an  insulating  piece  t,  a  brass  lever  Ih  is 
attached,  turning  on  the  axis  k,  and,  near  its  end  /,  supported  by 
a  platinum  point  resting  on  a  platinum  plate  p.  Just  underneath  the 
muscle,  a  scale-pan  is  suspended  from  the  lever,  on  which  any  suitable 
weight  may  be  placed.  At  the  end  I  of  the  lever  an  amalgamated 
copper  point  dips  into  a  mercury  cup  m.  G  is  the  galvanometer-coil ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  readings  are  made  with 
mirror,  telescope,  and  scale.  Bi  is  the  battery  belonging  to  the  chrono- 
scopic  circuit.  This  circuit  is  formed  by  Bi,  G,  m,  p,  L,  and  the  place  of 
contact  n,  where  for  the  present  it  is  interrupted.  For  several  reasons, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  here  to  explain,  the  chronoscopic  current 
cannot  be  employed  for  directly  stimulating  the  nerve  by  its  beginning, 
and  this  has  to  be  done  indirectly,  in  the  following  way  : 
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n  0.9  is  an  insulating  lever  taming  on  the  axis  o,  and  bearing 
at  fi  a  platinum  plate  connected  with  Bi.  This  plate  corresponds  to  a 
platinum  point  at  the  end  of  the  brass  lever  L,  which  in  its  turn  is  con- 
nected with  Pj  so  that  by  pressing  down  L,  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is 
made.  But  by  pressing  down  the  extremity  n  of  the  lever  n  o  q^  its 
extremity  q  is  simultaneously  raised,  and  thus  another  circuit  is  broken. 
This  circuit  comprises  a  battery  B„  and  the  primary  coil  pe  of  an 
induction  apparatus,  from  whose  secondary  coil  sc  wires  extend  to  the 
part  of  tlie  nerve  which  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  to  the  muscle.  No 
perceptible  time  elapses  between  the  breaking  of  the  primary  circuit 
and  the  generation  of  the  induced  current,  and  the  duration  of  the 
latter  does  not  exceed  a  few  ten- thousandths  of  a  s^ond.  Hence  the 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  can  be  assumed  to  happen  at  the  very 
instant  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is  made. 

By  means  of  the  screw  «,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  muscle  support  the 
lever  I  k  so  that  the  platinum  point  just  rests  on  the  plate  p.  This  is 
done  by  lowering  the  screw,  till  on  percussing  the  lever  above  the 
platinum  point  no  clattering  is  heard.  If  now  the  tension  of  the 
muscle  be  ever  so  little  increased,  the  lever  will  be  lifted,  and  the 
chronoscopic  circuit  broken  at  p. 

After  the  contraction  is  over,  as  the  lever  sinks  back  into  its 
original  position,  the  chronoscopic  circuit  would  be  made  again,  and 
the  experiment  spoilt  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  overpowering 
action  exercised  on  the  needle,  unless  some  measure  were  taken  to 
prevent  it.  This  very  serious  difficulty  has  been  met  by  Professor 
Helmholtz  with  singular  felicity.  The  mercury  cup  into  which 
the  amalgamated  copper  point  dips  is  lowered  before  the  experiment, 
till  by  capillary  attraction  the  mercury  is  drawn  up  in  a  cone  con- 
nected with  the  point  by  a  thread.  The  slightest  upward  motion  of  the 
point  then  will  cause  the  mercury  thread  to  break,  after  which  the 
liquid  metal  speedily  reassumes  iU  spheroidal  surface.  So  that  when 
the  amalgamated  point  comes  down  again,  it  cannot  reach  the  mercury, 
and  tbe  chronoscopic  circuit  remains  open. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  should  first  be  made  by  stimulating,  not  the  nerve,  but  the 
muscle  itself.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  should 
be  united  with  the  wires  1  and  2  in  the  diagram.  As,  on  doing  so,  all 
the  parts  of  the  muscle  are  acted  upon  simultaneously  at  the  very 
instant  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is  made,  no  delay  in  the  nerves  can 
occur  ;  nevertheless,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  thus  obtained,  which 
shows  that  after  the  stimulation  there  is  an  interval  of  time  of  about 
'01  of  a  second,  during  which  the  tension  of  the  muscle  still  remains 
unaltered.  This  interval  has  been  styled  by  Professor  Helmholtz  the 
glage  of  latent  stimulation. 

If,  after  having  made  the  muscle  support  the  lever  so  that  it  just 
rests  on  the  plate  p,  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  scale-pan,  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  on  stimulating  the  muscle  as  before,  is  increased,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  so  the  heavier  the  weight.     It  thus 
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appears  that  after  the  stage  of  latent  stimulation  is  over,  the  muscle 
does  not  at  once  acquire  its  whole  energy,  but  that  its  tension  (at  equal 
length)  gradually  increases,  and  reaches  its  maximum  after  about 
•05  of  a  second. 

This  result  (which  the  speaker  illustrated  by  two  experiments,  one 
without,  and  the  other  with  an  additional  charge  on  the  scale-pan)  is 
in  itself  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  shows  that  the  difference  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  Professor  Helmholtz's  researches,  had  been 
admitted  between  the  mode  of  contracting  of  the  striped  and  of  the 
unstriped  muscles  is  only  one  of  gradation.  Of  the  latter  class  of 
muscles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  class,  it  was  said  that  their 
contraction  did  not  immediately  follow  stimulation,  and  that  their 
energy  rose,  and  subsided  again,  gradually.  But  it  is  now  obvious 
that  all  this  holds  equally  with  the  striped  muscles,  only  that  the 
whole  process  here  lasts  but  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second,  whereas  with 
the  unstriped  muscles  every  stage  of  the  contraction  may  take  up  as 
many  seconds,  so  as  to  be  easily  perceptible  without  artificial  means. 

The  values  obtained  in  repeated  trials  for  the  duration  of  the 
latent  stimulation  do  not  acconl  very  well;  but  those  which  repre- 
sent the  time  required  by  the  muscle  to  raise  an  additional  weight 
remain  almost  identical  as  long  as  the  muscle  does  not  become  ex- 
hausted, provided  the  stimulation  be  capable  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum of  contraction  which  can  be  called  forth  by  instantaneous  stimu- 
lation. This  also  happens  when,  instead  of  stimulating  the  muscle 
itself,  the  induced  current,  in  successive  trials,  is  made  to  act  with 
sufiicient  energy  upon  always  the  same  part  of  the  nerve,  only  in  this 
case  the  time  of  latent  stimulation  is  found  to  be  a  little  longer  than  in  the 
case  of  the  muscle  itself  being  stimulated.  But  on  making  the  current 
pass  alternately  through  the  part  A  of  the  nerve  nearer  to  the  muscle, 
by  means  of  the  wires  3  and  4  in  the  diagram,  and  through  the  part  B 
farther  from  the  muscle,  by  means  of  the  wires  5  and  6,  two  sets  of 
observations  are  obtained,  the  corresponding  figures  of  which  differ 
from  each  other  by  a  small  but  constant  quantity,  independent,  more- 
over, of  the  additional  charge  placed  upon  the  scale-pan.  This  differ- 
ence obviously  indicates  the  time  required  by  the  nervous  agent  for 
travelling  from  B  to  A,  and  the  distance  between  A  and  B  being 
known,  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  stimulation  or  the  velocity  of 
the  nervous  agent  can  easily  be  calculated. 

This  velocity,  in  Professor  Helmholtz's  experiments,  has  been  found 
to  be  26*4  metres  (86*6  feet)  in  one  second.*  The  reason  why  on  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  the  time  of  latent  stimulation  appears  a  little  longer 
than  On  stimulating  the  muscle  itself,  is  now  also  evident.  It  is  owing 
to  the  time  which  elapses  during  the  passage  of  the  nervous  agent  from 
the  stimulated  part  of  the  nerve-tubes  to  their  termination  in  the 
muscle. 


*  Joh.  Muller'fl  'Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  Physiologie    and  wisseDschaftliche 
Medicin.*     Berlin,  1850.    S.  276. 
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Professor  Helmholtzs  Experiments  with  the  Myographion, — Soon 
afler  Professor  Helmholtz  had  thus,  for  the  Hrst  time,  succeeded  in 
determining  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  he  devised  another 
method  for  obtaining  the  same  result  in  a  manner  more  simple  and 
more  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

As  before,  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  is  caused  to  lift  a  lever  by  its 
contraction,  but  this  time  with  the  view  of  making  the  muscle  itself 
register  the  beginning,  and  the  successive  stages,  of  the  contractioa ; 
wherefore  the  apparatus  employed  is  termed  a  myoffraphion.  To  this 
end,  opposite  a  steel  point  or  style  suspended  from  the  lever  is  placed 
a  rotating  cylinder  of  glass,  blackened  over  a  lamp.  The  cylinder  is 
moved  by  clockwork  at  an  increasing  rate,  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
the  proper  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  releases  a  piece 
of  mechanism  which  breaks  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  appa- 
ratus connected  with  the  muscle  or  nerve.  In  consequence  of  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement,  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  this  always 
happens  when  the  cylinder  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  the  style ; 
so  that  always  the  same  point  of  the  datum-line  traced  by  the  style 
during  the  quiescent  state  of  the  muscle  corresponds  to  the  instant  of 
stimulation* 

The  contracting  muscle  thus  traces  a  curve  on  the  cylinder,  like  those 
in  Fig.  2.  The  point  s  of  the  datum-line  marks  the  instant  of  stimulation. 
The  curve  does  not  start  from  this  point,  but  a  little  later,  from  m,  the 
distance  sm  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  latent  stimulation,  if  we 
suppose  the  muscle  to  have  been  acted  upon  directly  by  the  current. 
The  muscle  then,  slowly  and  gradually,  begins  to  act,  in  due  time 
reaches  a  climax  of  energy,  and  then  again  gradually  relaxes.  The 
results  obtained  by  M.  Pouillet's  method  regarding  the  successive  stages 

Fio.  2. 


of  contraction  are  thus  confirmed  by  the  graphic  method.  The  curve 
traced  by  the  contracting  muscle  of  course  becomes  the  more  stretched 
the  quicker  the  cylinder  rotates,  but,  at  an  equal  rate  of  rotation,  the 
curves  traced  successively  by  the  same  muscle  stimulated  by  a  current 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  ma>:imum  of  contraction,  coincide  so  as 
almost  entirely  to  coalesce,  so  long  as  the  muscle  does  not  b.ecome 
exhausted.  This  also  happens  when  in  repeated  trials  the  current, 
instead  of  on  the  muscle  itself,  is  made  to  act  with  sufficient  energy 
upon  always  the  same  part  of  tlie  nerve,  say  the  part  A  ;  only  all  the 
curves  thus  obtained  are  found  to  start  a  little  further  from  s  on  the 
datum-line,  say  at  a. 

But,   on   stimulating   the  nerve   alternately   at  a  place  A  nearer 
to,  and  B   farther  fn>m,  the   muscle,  the  curves  obtained    no  longer 
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coincide.  They  separate,  and  the  curves  traced  on  stimulating  B 
will  again  be  found  to  lie  farther  off  on  the  datum-line,  starting  at  b 
instead  of  at  a,  and  keeping  everywhere  the  same  horizontal  distance 
a  b  from  the  curve  traced  when  A  is  stimulated. 

This  horizontal  distance  of  the  two  curves,  or  sets  of  curves,  evi- 
dently corresponds  to  the  time  the  nervous  agent  has  spent  in  travel- 
ling along  the  nerve  from  B  to  A.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  displacement  of 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  which,  according  to  its  angular  velocity, 
has  occurred  during  the  same  time.  Determining  this  angular  velocity 
by  means  of  an  indicator,  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  was  found 
by  Professor  Ilelmholtz  to  be  27*25  metres  (89  4  feet)  in  one  second, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  figure  formerly  obtained  by  M. 
Pouillet*s  method.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  dif- 
ference sasm  corresponds  to  the  time  spent  by  the  nervous  agent 
in  travelling  from  A  to  the  terminatiouof  the  nerve-tubes  in  the  muscle. 

Different  kinds  of  Myographion  proposed;  description  of  the 
Apparatus  used  by  the  speaker  on  the  present  occasion. — The  myo- 
graphion,  as  it  was  originally  designed  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  is  a 
rather  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus.  Various  modifications 
have  been  proposed  in  order  to  simplify  it.  For  the  clockwork  moving 
the  cylinder,  Thiry  has  substituted  a  reaction-engine  moved  by  air, 
like  that  in  M.  Foucault's  apparatus  for  comparing  the  velocity  of 
light  in  air  and  in  water.  The  rotation  of  the  cylinder  in  this  myo- 
graphion  is  uniform,  and  its  rate  is  ascertained  by  the  pitch  of  a  siren 
connected  with  it.f  Harless  and  Professor  Fick  altogether  abandoned 
the  rotating  scheme,  which,  in  fact,  involves  great  and,  perhaps,  unne- 
cessary difficulties,  and  for  the  rotating  cylinder  substituted  a  glass  plate 
moving  in  its  own  plane.  Harless  allowed  the  plate  to  drop  in  an 
apparatus  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  Atwood's  machine,  and 
thus  obtained  an  uniform  velocity,  which  could  easily  be  determined 
theoretically.^  Professor  Fick  attached  the  plate  to  a  heavy 
pendulum,  and  although  the  velocity  thus  was  no  longer  uniform,  yet 
the  law  of  its  variation  was  known.§ 

The  speaker  himself  had  formerly  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rotating  myographion,  and  had  suggested  some 
alterations  of  it,  which,  executed  by  that  most  skilful  instrument- 
maker,  M.  Sauerwald,  of  Berlin,  answer  remarkably  well,  and  have 
done  good  service  in  some  very  important  researches,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned. II     For  the  present    occasion,    however,    he  contrived 

*  Joh.  Muller's  •  Archiv,  u.  s.  w.,  1852.'    S.  199. 

t  Henle  und  Pfcuffer,  *  Zeitschrift  fur  rationelle  Medicin,'  3.  R.  Bd,  xxi.  1864, 
S.  300. 

t  *  Abhandlangen  der  K.  bayer.  Akademie  der  Wiss.'  II.  CI.  Bd.  ix.  Abth. 
ii.  Mimchen,  186.'.    S.  36] . 

§  *  Vierteljahrschrift  der  NaturforscbeDden  Gesellscbaft  in  Zurich/  1862, 
S.  307. 

II  A.  V.  Bezold,  '  Untersuchungen  liber  die  clcktriscbe  Erregung  der  Nerves 
und  Muskeln.'     Leipzig,  1861.    S.  85. 
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a  new  myographion  which  in  simplicitj  far  exceeds  every  previous 
design,  and  which  may  be  styled  the  spring-myograpkion.  As  in 
Harless's  and  in  Professor  Fick's  myographion,  in  the  spring- 
myographion  the  cylinder  is  replaced  by  a  glass  plate  moving  in  its 
own  plane.  But  instead  of  being  impelled  by  gravity,  the  plate,  ou 
pulling  a  trigger,  is,  as  it  were,  shot  by  a  spiral  spring  along  two 
horizontal  steel  wires  which  act  as  supports  and  guides.  The 
curve  is  traced  on  the  plate,  after  this  has  reached  its  greatest  velocity, 
t.  e.  after  the  spring  has  passed  through  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
On  account  of  the  friction,  however,  the  velocity  of  the  plate  cannot 
be  taken  as  uniform,  nor  can  the  law  of  its  variation  and  its  amount 
at  any  given  place  theoretically  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. But,  if  required,  this  could  easily  be  done  experimentally,  by 
recurring  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young's  original  plan* — viz,  by  causing 
a  tuning-fork  to  record  its  vibrations  upon  the  plate,  together  with 
the  curve  traced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  On  the  present 
occasion  this  would  be  useless,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
there  is  a  larger  interval  between  the  instant  of  stimulation  and  the 
beginning  of  contraction,  if  a  part  of  the  nerve  farther  from,  than  if  a 
part  of  it  nearer  to,  the  muscle  be  acted  upon.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  requisite  that  the  motion  of  the  plate  should  always  follow  the 
same  law  and  attain  the  same  velocity,  and  that  the  point  of  the  datum- 
line,  corresponding  to  the  instant  of  stimulation,  should  always  be  the 
same. 

In  the  spring-myographion  the  latter  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Professor  Helmholtz's,  and  every  other  myogra- 
phion. The  frame  carrying  the  plate  has  a  projecting  piece  or  tooth, 
which,  just  when  the  frame  has  reached  its  highest  speed,  strikes  a 
lever,  and  thus  breaks  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  apparatus. 
This,  of  course,  always  happens  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  the 
plate,  whatever  may  be  its  velocity ;  so  that  in  order  to  find  the 
point  of  the  datum-line  corresponding  to  the  instant  of  stimulation, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  plate  with  the  hand  along  its  guides 
so  slowly  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  a  curve,  traces 
a  vertical  line  (5  s^  in  Fig.  2)  corresponding  to  the  two  limbs  of  the 
curve,  the  ascending  and  the  descending  one,  which  have  coalesced. 

A  very  essential  precaution  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  experi- 
ments on  nerves  and  muscles,  is  that  these  textures,  especially  the 
nerves,  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  becoming  dry.  This  can  be 
done  by  covering  the  part  of  the  apparatus  containing  them  with  a 
shade  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  mobt  bibulous  paper ; 
or,  as  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  by  enclosing  the  nerve 
in  a  tube  of  vulcanite,  in  which  it  rests  on  two  pairs  of  platinum  elec- 
trodes, one  as  near  to,  the  other  as  far  from,  the  muscle  as  possible. 


*  '  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  aud  the  Mcchamcal  Arts.' 
London,  1807.     Vol.  1.  p.  190. 
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This  tube  of  vulcanite  is  also  provided  with  another  contrivance, 
which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  presently. 

The  speaker  now  proceeded  to  show  a  complete  experiment  with 
the  spring-myographion.  After  two  curves  had  been  traced,  one  by 
stimulating  the  nerve  near  to,  the  other  by  stimulating  it  far  from,  the 
muscle,  the  magnified  image  of  the  curves  was  exhibited  to  the 
audience  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 

Conditions  upon  which  the  rate  of  Propagation  of  the  Nervous  Agent 
has  been  hitherto  found  to  depend. — 1.  The  figures  given  above  (see 
pages  579  and  582)  for  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  nervous  agent  were 
obtained  at  a  temperature  of  from  11'*  to  21°  C.  At  a  lower  tem- 
perature, Professor  Helmholtz  fodnd  the  velocity  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished.* This  can  easily  be  shown  by  means  of  the  tube  of  vulcanite 
belonging  to  the  speaker's  new  myographion.  The  nerve,  inside  the 
tube  and  between  the  two  pairs  of  electrodes,  rests  on  a  varnished 
copper-plate,  which  forms  part  of  a  small  vessel,  lodged  in  the  wall  of 
the  vulcanite  tube.  Through  this  vessel  water  of  any  temperature  may 
be  passed.  By  thus  cooling  the  nerve,  a  wider  interval  is  obtained 
between  the  two  curves ;  in  fact,  this  artifice  was  put  into  practice  in 
the  above-mentioned  experiment  to  make  the  result  more  striking. 
Plates  were  also  exhibited  with  curves  traced  on  them  at  a  higher  and 
a  still  lower  temperature,  thus  showing  that  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  two  curves  is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature. 

2.  Dr.  H.  Munk,  by  delicate  reseaix^hes  made  in  the  speaker's 
laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  agent  is  not  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  same  nerve. 
According  to  him,  this  velocity  in  the  motor  nerves  increases  as  the 
nerve  approaches  the  muscle. t 

3.  Professor  v.  Bezold,  also  in  the  speaker's  laboratory,  has  under- 
taken to  answer  the  question  whether  and  how  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  agent  may  be  altered  by  the  electrotonic  state  of  the  nerve 
— as  sixteen  years  ago  the  speaker  ventured  to  term  the  remark- 
able condition  into  which  he  found  the  whole  nerve  thrown  when 
any  part  of  it  is  pervaded  by  an  electric  current ;  a  condition  mak- 
ing itself  manifest  by  a  most  striking  change  in  the  electromotive 
action  of  the  nerve,^  and,  as  afterwards  demonstrated  chiefly  by  Pro- 
fessor Pfluger,  also  by  a  change  in  the  excitability  of  its  different 
points.§  These  changes,  which  only  last  as  long  as  the  current  itself, 
are  found  to  be  the  more  considerable,  the  nearer  to  the  electrodes 
the  nerves  are  examined.     In  addition  to  these  facts,  Professor  v. 

•  Joh.  Miiller's  ♦  ATchiv,u.  8.w.  1860/  S.  358. 

t  Reichert's  und  du  Bois-lieymond's  'Archiv  fiir  Anatomie,  u.  s.  w.  1860/ 
S.  798. 

X  *  Untersuchungen  iiber  thierische  Elektricitat,'  Bd.  ii.,  Abth.  i.  Berlin,  1849. 
S.  '2S9,    *  On  Animal  Electricity/  &c.,  by  H.  Bence  Jones.  London,  1852.  P.  174. 

(  '  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Phyuologie  des  Electrolonus.'    Berlin,  1859. 
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Bezold  found  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  to  be  diminished  in  the 
electrotonic  state,  and  that  also  the  more,  the  nearer  to  the  electrodes 
the  nerves  were  examined.  These  researches  were  made  with  the 
speaker's  improved  rotating  myographion,  alluded  to  above.  (See 
p.  582.)* 

Rate  of  TransmisHon  of  Sensatum  in  the  Nerves  and  the  Spinal 
Cord  of  Man.T- All  the  preceding  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
motor  fibres  in  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog.  Similar  results,  however, 
have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  nerves  of  sensation  in  the  living 
body  of  man,  in  the  following  way. 

An  induced  current  is  made  to  impinge  alternately  upon  two  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  skin,  so  as  to  cause  just  a  slight  sensation  of  pain. 
The  two  places  should  be  such  as  are  supplied,  like  the  big  toe  and  the 
inguinal  region,  for  instance,  with  sensory  fibres  emanating  from  neigh- 
bouring roots,  but  of  very  unequal  length.  The  person  experimented 
on  is  desired,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  the  shock,  or  sensation'- 
signal,  as  it  may  be  termed,  to  answer  it  by  another  signal,  the  voUHon- 
signal^  which  generally  consists  in  making  or  breaking  a  circuit  at  the 
instant  when  the  sensation-signal  is  given  ;  and  means  are  provided  for 
measuring  the  time,  that  we  shall  designate  by  T,  which  elapses 
between  the  two  signals.  The  time  T  comprises,  firstly,  the  time 
required  for  the  transmission  of  sensation  to  the  brain — for  its  per- 
ception there— for  volition — for  the  transmission  of  volition  to  the 
muscles ~ for  muscular  contraction;  secondly,  T  comprises  the  time 
lost  in  the  purely  mechanical  and  physical  process  of  signaling.  This 
last  time,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  experimental  method  employed, 
and  by  suitable  arrangement  may  even  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Now, 
should  the  value  of  T,  when  the  more  distant  place  on  the  skin  is 
stimulated,  always,  and  by  nearly  the  same  amount,  exceed  its  value 
when  the  nearer  place  is  stimulated,  then,  as  everything  else  in  both 
experiments  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of  time  must  obviously 
depend  upon  the  unequal  distance  which  in  both  cases  the  nervous 
agent  has  to  travel  from  the  place  stimulated  to  the  brain. 

This  scheme  also,  in  the  main,  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Helmholtz,  as  early  as  1 850  ;f  the  first  correct  results,  however,  were 
thus  arrived  at  eleven  years  later  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  the  able  astronomer 
of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  Hipp's  chronoscope,  which 
he  so  regulated  as  to  obtain  the  first  part  of  the  time  T,  i.  e. 
that  merely  occupied  by  physiological  processes,  entirely  free  from 
the  second.^  For  that  physiological  part  of  the  time  T,  with 
reference   to  the  part  it  plays  in  modem  astronomical  observation. 


*  A.  V.  Bezold,  *  Untersuchangen  iiber  die  elektrische  Erreg^ng  derNerven  uud 
Moskclri/     Leipzig,  1S61. 

t  '  Konigsberger  Naturwissenscbaftliche  Unterhaltungen/  Bd.  ii.  Hft.  ii. 
1851.   S.  169. 

X  MoIeschott*8 '  UotcrsuchuDgen  zur  Natarlehre  des  MenscheD  und  der  Thiere/ 
Bd.  ix.  S.  183. 
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he  proposed  the  name  of  physiological  time.  The  subject  has  since 
been  taken  up,  and  as  regains  physiology  more  fully  treated  by  Dr. 
Schelske,  of  Berlin,  whose  experiments  were  made  at  the  Utrecht 
Observatory,  by  means  of  the  chronograph  now  in  use  among  astro- 
nomers for  registering  their  observations. 

In  this  chronograph,  as  constructed  by  Krille,  of  Hamburg,  there 
is  again  a  rotating  cylinder,  on  whose  blackened  surface  two  points  or 
styles,  a  and  b,  mark  a  spiral  track.  Each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  keeper 
of  an  electro-magnet,  and,  when  the  keeper  is  attracted,  deviates  a  little 
from  its  path,  so  as  to  trace  a  broken  line.  The  circuit  of  the  magnet  A 
is  alternately  made  and  broken  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  in  accord- 
ance wherewith  the  style  a  traces  a  broken  line  like  aa'  in  Fig.  3,  every 
horizontal  segment  of  which  corresponds  to  one  second.  The  circuit  of 
the  magnet  B  contains  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus, 
whose  secondary  coil  is  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  person  experi- 
mented on.  Two  kegs  J  moreover,  form  part  of  this  circuit :  a  lever- 
keg,  which,  when  pressed  dowh,  keeps  the  circuit  closed  by  establishing 
a  bridge  between  two  points  of  it ;  and  a  spring-keg,  which  the  person 
holds  in  his  hand,  ready,  by  it,  to  make  the  circuit  again  after  it  has  been 
broken  by  the  lever-key. 

All  the  rest  is  very  simple,  and  easily  understood  when  looking  at 

Fig.  3. 
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the  broken  line  bb'  in  Fig.  3,.  which  is  the  record  of  an  experiment  as 
written  down  by  the  style  b.  At  c,  the  lever-key  has  been  pressed  down 
in  order  to  prepare  the  experiment.  At  cf,  the  circuit  of  the  magnet 
B,  and  of  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus,  has  been  broken, 
and  the  induction  current  passed  through  the  skin,  all  by  again  lifting 
the  lever-key.  At  e  the  person,  having  perceived  the  shock,  has  made 
the  circuit  again  by  means  of  the  spring-key,  and  at  /  has  broken  it 
once  more,  in  order  to  render  another  experiment  possible.  So  that 
the  distance  de  here  would  correspond  to  the  time  we  have  designated 
by  T,  and  would  be  found  to  be  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the 
distance  the  nervous  agent  had  to  travel  from  the  stimulated  place 
on  the  skin  to  the  brain. 

The  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  in  the  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, in  the  living  body  of  man,  has  thus  been  found  by  Dr.  Schelske 
to  be  29*6  metres  (97*1  feet)  in  one  second,  which  is  only  very  little 
more  than  the  result  obtained  for  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog.  (See 
pages  579  and  582.)* 

*  Reichert's  und  du  Bois-Reymobd's  *  Archiv,  u.  s.  w.  1864.'    S.  151. 
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By  similar  experiments,  Dr.  Schelsice  has  ascertained  that  the  trans- 
mission of  sensation  through  the  spinal  cord  of  man  takes  place  at  very 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  the  nerves.  This  is  the  more  remaricable, 
as  in  other  respects  the  nerve-tubes  undergo  a  material  change  on 
entering  the  spinal  cord,  where,  according  to  Professor  van  Deen,  of 
Groningen,  and  others,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  stimulation  by 
electricity,  chemical  substances,  mechanical  injuries,  &c. 

Considerations  suggested  by  the  foregoing  Results. — The  following 
table  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  velocity  of  the  nervoas 
agent,  as  it  has  been  established  by  the  foregoing  researches,  with  that 
of  several  other  agents,  or  bodies  in  motion,  from  which  compariaon 
some  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

Velocitt  of  Metres  in  one  second. 

Electricity  in  Mr.  Wheatstone's  experiment         •     464,000,000 

Light 300,000,000 

Soand  in  Iron 3,485 

„         Water 1,435 

„          Air 332 

Shooting  Star r        .  64,380 

Earth  in  Orbit  roond  Son           •         •         •         •  30,800 

Earth's  Surface  at  Equator        •         •         .         •  465 

Cannon-ball •  552* 

Wind 1—20 

Eagle's  flight 35t 

Locomotive 27 

Greyhound,  Racehorse 25 

Nervous  Agent 26—30 

Hand  throwing  stone  24™*  5  high       •         •         .  21*9 

Mnscular  contraction 0*8—1-2 

Arterial  wave  ..••••.  9*25 

Blood  in  do^8  carotid        •••••,  0*2 — 0*3 

„          capillaries.           •         •         •         .         •  0*0006—0*0009 

Particles  moved  by  cilia    •         •         •         .         .  0*00007 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  nervous 
agent,  far  from  being  enormously  great,  as  roost  physiologists  formerly 
supposed,  is,  on  the  contrary,  wonderfully  small.  Not  only  is  it 
beyond  any  comparison  smaller  than  the  velocity  of  electricity  and 
light,  and  the  so-called  planetary  velocities,  but  it  is  even  small  whea 
compared  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  different  media,  or  to  the  initial 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 

In  order  better  to  realize  how  slowly  sensation  and  volition  are 
transmitted  through  the  nerves,  let  us  suppose  that  a  large  whale,  which 
may  be  thirty  metres  long  (98]^  feet),  has  its  tail  struck  by  a  harpoon.  It 
will  then  take  about  one  whole  second  before  the  pain  reaches  the  huge 
creature's  brain ;  and,  neglecting  even  the  time  required  for  the  processes 
in  the  brain,  nearly  another  second  will  elapse  before  the  order  can 
be  telegraphed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tail  to  capsize  the  boat. 

*  Bey.  Samuel  Haughton,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
1862,'  vol.  viii.  p.  113. 

t  Simmler,  *  PoggendorflTs  Annalen,  u.  s.  w.  1864.'    Bd.  cxxi.  S.  331. 
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Again,  suppose  the  engine-driver  on  the  locomotive  of  an  express- 
train  running  a  mile  a  minute,  holds  his  arm  extended  towards  the 
tender,  and  moves  his  fingers,  then  the  nervous  agent  in  the  motor 
fibres  of  his  arm  will  rest  in  space  or  nearly  so,  because  its  motion  is 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  train,  just  as  a  cannon-ball,  fired  at  the  equator 
due  west,  has  its  motion  destroyed  by  that  of  the  earth  around  its  axis, 
and  does  not  strike  the  wall  or  the  ship's  side,  but  is  struck  by  them. 
And  the  same  thing  will  happen  with  the  nervous  agent  in  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  fireman's  arm,  if,  standing  on  the  tender,  he  should  burn 
his  hand  at  the  locomotive. 

But  also  in  the  racehorse  and  greyhound,  when  they  are  running  at 
full  speed,  the  nervous  agent  will  nearly  rest  in  space,  and  in  the  flying 
eagle  it  will  even  be  carried  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  in  these  cases  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  darted  through 
space  at  a  rate  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  nervous  agent,  it 
will  be  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  move  his 
hand  almost  as  quickly  as  that  agent  moves  along  his  nerves.  This  can 
be  made  apparent  by  the  height  to  which  a  heavy  body,  a  stone,  for 
instance,  may  be  thrown.  Throwing,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  than  impart- 
ing the  greatest  possible  velocity  to  the  hand,  together  with  the  projectile, 
and  letting  this  fly  when  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  wherein  the  hand  neces- 
sarily moves,  points  in  the  proper  direction.  The  initial  velocity  of 
the  stone,  then,  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  hand,  or  the  velocity  of  the 
hand,  on  throwing  the  stone  vertically,  must  have  been  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  falling  stone  passes  through  the  horizontal  plane  from  which 
it  started.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the  result  put  down  in  the  table, 
and  it  may  safely  be  conjectured  that  the  same  figure  also  applies 
with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  motion  of  the  fist  when  striking  a  blow. 

The  arterial  wavCj  which  in  more  superficial  arteries  is  felt  as 
pulse,  travels  only  about  three  times  more  slowly  than  the  nervous 
agent,  according  to  Professor  E.  H.  Weber's  observations.* 

By  the  velocity  of  the  muscular  contraction^  we  understand  the  rate 
at  which  the  wave  of  contraction  runs  along  the  fibre,  when  one  end  of 
the  muscle  is  stimulated.  This  rate  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor 
Aeby,  now  of  Berne,  by  experiments  made  on  the  muscles  of  frogs 
poisoned  with  Curare,  in  order  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 
nerves,  and  by  means  of  a  myographion,  on  whose  cylinder  two  styles 
marked  their  track.  The  lever  bearing  each  style  rested  on  the 
muscle  with  a  sort  of  crutch,  and  when  the  wave  of  contraction  passed 
under  the  crutch,  it  was  raised  by  the  thickening  of  the  muscle.  Two 
curves  were  thus  obtained,  whose  horizontal  distance  was  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  styles,  plus  the  distance  corresponding  on  the  cylinder 
to  the  time  spent  by  the  wave  of  contraction  in  travelling  from  the 
first  to  the  second  crutch.  The  velocity  of  the  contraction  thus 
obtained,  falls  as  much  short  of  that  anticipated  by  theory,  as  did  that 

*  *De  pnlsu,  reflor]^tione,  audita  et  tacta.  Annotationes  anatomicse  et 
physiologies/  &c.    Lipsis,  1831.    4^  p.  2. 
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of  the  nervous  agent ;  being,  in  fact,  even  in  muscles  fresh  from  the 
body  of  the  frog,  only  about  one  yai'd  in  one  second.* 

Time  required  for  Reflex  Action  in  ike  Spinal  Cord, — The  con- 
duction of  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord,  according  to  Dr.  Schelske  s 
above-mentioned  experiments,  takes  place  at  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  nerves  ;  but  a  great  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  reflex-action,  when  the  sensation,  impinging  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  starts  an  involuntary  motion  by  the  intervention  of  the 
ganglionic  cells.  By  experiments  performed  on  frogs  poisoned  witli 
strychnia.  Professor  Helmholtz  has  found  that  the  reflex  contraction 
happens  from  j,  to  ^  of  a  second  later  than  the  contraction  directly 
produced  by  the  same  induced  current;  from  which  observation  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  cord  tp.kes 
more  than  twelve  times  the  tin^e  required  for  the  transmission  of  the 
stimulation  through  the  sensory  and  the  motor  nerves.f  This  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  it  was  chiefly  by  the  impossibility  of  catching  with 
the  eye  the  slightest  lapse  of  time  between  the  stimulation  and  the 
reflex  contraction  that  John  Miiller  had  been  induced  to  admit,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  so  enormous  a  velocity  for  the  nervous  agent  .j^ 

Time  required  for  Sensation  and  Volition  in  the  Brain. — More 
recently  researches  of  this  kind  have  been  extended  even  to  the  time 
required  for  one  of  the  simplest  operations  of  the  brain— t?i>.  the  act 
of  sensation  and  subsequent  volition.  Dr.  de  Jaager,  in  Professor 
Donders's  laboratory,  in  Utrecht,  first  repeated  Dr.  Schelske's  experi- 
ment on  the  transmission  of  sensation  in  the  human  body ;  but  with 
this  modification,  that  the  shock  could  at  will  be  given  either  on  Uie 
right  or  on  the  left  side.  In  one  set  of  experiments,  the  person  had 
to  answer  the  right  side  shock  with  a  spring-key  in  his  right  hand, 
the  left  side  shock  with  a  similar  key  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  he  knew, 
beforehand,  on  which  side  he  was  going  to  be  stimulated,  and  there- 
fore would  have  to  answer.  In  another  set  of  experiments  the  side- 
was  not  known  beforehand,  and  the  person,  after  having  received  the 
shock,  had  first  to  consider  which  side  had  been  struck,  and  with 
which  hand,  accordingly,  he  had  to  act.     Kow  the  mean  result  iu  the 

first  case  was — T,  =  -205  sec. 

in  the  second        .      .      .     T2='272 


and  the  difference  Tj  -Tj        ^  067 
is  obviously  the  time  spent  in  the  operation  of  the  brain  required  in 
the  second,  and  not  required  in  the  firs«t  case. 

The  physiological  time  necessary  for  answering  a  signal  given  to 
the  eye  has  also  been  determined  by  Dr.  Hirsch  by  means  of  Hipp's 

♦  Dr.  Ch.  Aeby,  *  Untersuchungen  iiberdie  FortpflaDzungsge&chwindigkeit  der 
ReizuDg  io  der  qaergestreiften  Muskelfaser.'    Braunschweig,  1862. 

t  *MoDat8berichte  der  Berliner  Akadeniie  der  Wirsenschaften,  1854.*    S.  S.32. 
X  L.  c.  p.  583. 
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chroDOscope,  regulated  so  as  to  eliminate  the  error  in  time  resulting 
from  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  The  sensation-signal  being  an 
electric  spark,  *204  of  a  second  elapsed  before  the  volition-signal 
could  be  given ;  but  if,  while  watching  the  rapidly  moving  hand  oi  the 
chronoscope,  the  observer  proposed  to  stop  it  at  a  given  position  on 
the  dial  (by  throwing  it  out  of  gear,  which  with  this  chronoscope  is  the 
mode  of  making  a  volition-signal),  only  '077  of  a  second  were  re- 
quired for  doing  so. 

Dr.  de  Jaager  repeated  these  experiments  with  his  chronograph 
and  with  variously  coloured  light,  and  he  found  that  with  red  as  well 
as  with  white  light,  '200  of  a  second  on  the  average  were  required 
for  answering  the  signal.  This  figure  cannot  be  compared  directly 
with  Dr.  Hirsch's  figures,  with  the  first  of  which  it  so  closely  agrees, 
because  Dr.  de  Jaager*8  observations  represent  the  time  T,  those 
of  Dr.  Hirsch  the  physiological  time  only.  In  these  trials  the 
colour  of  the  light  to  appear  was  known  to  the  person,  and  he  simply 
had  to  answer  the  signal  with  the  right  or  with  the  left  hand,  ac- 
cording to  what  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  In  other  ezpe* 
riments,  however,  the  colour  of  the  light  was  not  known,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  red  light  should  be  answered  with  the  right,  white  light 
with  the  left  hand.  Here  the  time  required  for  answering  was  found 
=  '355  sec,  that  is  *  154  of  a  second  longer  than  in  the  first  case,  the 
latter  figure  again  representing  the  time  spent  in  the  operation  of  the 
brain. 

The  physiological  time  intervening  between  a  signal  received  by 
the  ear  and  answered  by  Hipp's  chronoscope  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Hirsch  to  be  '149  sec.  Dr.  de  Jaager,  in  company  with  Professor 
Donders,  has  had  recourse  to  quite  pother  method  for  determining  the 
same  time.  He  has  applied  to  this  purpose  Mr.  Scott's  phonau- 
tograph,  as  constructed  by  M.  K5nig,  of  Paris.  In  this  apparatus  a 
membrane  partakes  of  the  vibrations  of  any  sounding  body  placed 
opposite  the  mouth  of  a  paraboloid  cavity  over  whose  bottom  that  mem- 
brane is  stretched  ^  and  a  point  connected  with  the  membrane  traces 
curves,  indicative  of  its  vibrations,  on  a  blackened  cylinder,  on  which 
simultaneously  a  tuning-fork  records  the  time.  Two  persons,  A  and 
B,  separated  by  a  screen,  sit  down  before  the  phonautograph.  A 
utters  some  sharp,  explosive  syllable,  such  as  ka,  ke^  ki,  or  the  like. 
B  endeavours  to  repeat  the  syllable  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  instant 
at  which  both  persons  have  begun  to  utter  the  sound  is  plainly  discern- 
ible in  the  track  of  the  style  on  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  the  syllable  to 
be  repeated  has  been  agreed  upon  before,  the  time  required  varies 
from  *180sec.  to  *250  sec,  according  to  the  person  experimented  upon, 
and  to  practice ;  but  if  the  syllable  be  unknown,  about  *088  sec. 
more  are  necessary  for  answering  the  signal.*  It  thus  appears  that 
"  quicA  as  thought,**  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  quick. 

♦  •  De  physiologische  Tijd  bij  psychische  Proceesen,  Academisch  Proefschrift,* 
&c.    Utrecht,  1  Julij,  1865. 
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Concluding  Remarks, — The  preceding  results  are  not  entirely 
without  a  practical  bearing.  In  medicine,  it  is  true,  they  have  not  yet 
been  applied,  although,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  the  velocity  of 
the  nervous  agent  will  be  found  diminished,  and  diagnostic  signs,  more 
or  less  important,  might  be  derived  therefrom.  But  as,  strange  to  say, 
the  warlike  art  of  gunnery  first  supplied  physiology  with  the  means 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  so  again  it  is  a  science 
apparently  far  remote  from  this  field  of  inquiry,  astronomy,  which 
is  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  progress  achieved  in  it.  Astronomical 
observations,  as  regards  the  exact  determination  of  time,  have  hitherto 
attained  only  a  limited  perfection.  Till  very  recently,  indeed,  though 
the  observations  of  the  same  astronomer  might  agree  ever  so  closely, 
still,  between  the  observations  of  several,  even  first-rate  astronomers, 
discrepancies  occurred  of  one  second  and  more,  resulting  from  the 
difierent  estimate  formed  by  the  observers  of  the  time  between  the 
passage  of  the  star  at  the  cross-wire  and  the  next  beat  of  the  clock. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  time  of  an  astronomical  event  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  introduction  into  observatories  of  the  electric 
chronograph.  It  still  subsists,  however,  and  the  only  way  of  removing  it 
as  completely  as  possible  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  viz, 
to  ascertain  by  appropriate  experiments  the  time  required  for  r^ster- 
ing  the  passage  at  the  cross*wire  of  an  artificial  star  moving  at  a  rate 
similar  to  that  of  the  real  stars,  and  thus,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
personal  equation  of  two  observers,  to  substitute  that  of  their  personal 
corrections^  the  difference  of  which  corresponds  to  their  personal 
equation.* 

As  to  the  theory  of  the  nervous  agent,  now  that  we  knoAv  that  this 
agent  moves  more  than  ten  times  less  quickly  than  sound  in  air,  every 
attempt  to  identify  it  with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraph- wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuit,  8uch  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were 
anatomically  demonstrated.  Thus  to  the  other  arguments  against 
this  view  of  the  nervous  agent — that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve- 
tubes  would  be  far  too  great  for  any  battery  to  send  an  available  current 
through  them— that  the  physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve- tubes  from 
each  other  would  be  impossible  to  explain — that  the  effect  of  ligature 
or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and  causing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be 
equally  obscure — to  these  arguments,  unanswerable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, the  researches  sketched  in  this  lecture  have  added  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  highest  order.  What  we  have  termed  the  nervous 
agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity,  in  all  probability  is  some 
internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical  change,  of  the  substance 
itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes,  spreading  along  the  tubes,  according 
to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any  point  where  the 

*  Plantamoar  et  Hirsch,  'Determination  t^I^graphique  de  la  diff<^rence  de 
longitude  enti-e  ies  Observatoires  de  Gencre  et  de  Neuchitel/  Geneve  et  B&le,  1864. 
4«,  p.  89. 
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equilibrium  has  been  disturbed ;  being  capable  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  variations  or  gradations,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  to 
require  the  unimpaired  condition  of  the  nervous  structure.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion  to  venture  upon  any  more 
definite  statement  regarding  the  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  although 
the  progress  recently  made  in  this  line,  chiefly  by  the  modern  school  of 
German  physiologists,  already  affords  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  defects  of  several  solutions  proposed.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  although  the  electric 
theory  of  the  nervous  agent,  in  the  sense  just  alluded  to,  cannot  any 
longer  be  thought  of  (as  little,  indeed,  as  with  any  degree  of  probability 
it  ever  could),  yet  it  would  be  rash,  as  the  matter  stands,  entirely 
to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  concerned,  and  even  playing  a 
prominent  part,  in  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  nerves.  The  electric 
currents  discovered  in  the  nerves  by  the  speaker  four-and- twenty  years 
ago ;  the  remarkable  changes  which  these  currents  undergo  whenever 
the  nervous  agent  is  called  into  action ;  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
electric  fish ;  those  of  the  muscles  and  glands ;  finally,  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  for  electricity  however  applied,  and  the 
beautiful  and  peculiar  laws  which  govern  their  reaction  thereupon, 
all  these  are  facts  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  as  long 
as  the  close  connection  which  they  seem  to  indicate  between  the  two 
agents  has  not  otherwise  proved  a  fallacy.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
impossible  to  frame  an  electrical  hypothesis  of  the  nervous  agent  such 
as  would  embrace  that  newly-discovered  feature  of  it,  which  has  formed 
the  subject  of  thb  lecture — its  comparative  sluggishness.  If  the 
electro^motive  molecules ^  by  which  the  speaker  has  tried  to  account 
for  the  electro- motive  effects  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  electrical 
organs,— vt2r.  minute  centres  of  chemical  action,  all  arranged  regu- 
larly so  as  to  turn  homologous  sides  the  same  way, — are  conceived  to 
act  upon  each  other  electrically,  mutually  determining  their  position 
of  equilibrium  and  controlling  their  deviations  from  it,  in  such  a 
system,  though  electricity  were  the  connecting  link  of  the  whole  and  the 
means  of  transmitting  power  through  it,  the  rate  of  transmission  would 
be  independent  of  that  of  electricity,  and  might  in  proportion  to  it  be 
almost  infinitesimal ;  it  might,  indeed,  be  what  the  rate  of  transmission 
of  the  nervous  agent  really  is. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  exhibiting  a  model  of  such  a  system  in 
which  the  electro-motive  molecules  were  represented  by  astatic  needles ; 
a  more  detailed  account  of  which,  however,  cannot  well  be  given 
here. 

[E.  D.  B.-R.1 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  20,  1866. 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.RS.  in  the  Chair. 

G.  A.  Macfarben,  Esq. 
On  the  Music  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Though  not  educated  in  a  church  choir,  nor  ever  having  held  a  church 
engagement,  my  discussion  of  the  present  subject  is  justified  by  my 
regard  for  its  great  artistic  importance,  being  confident  that,  whatever 
views  I  may  advance,  these  are  wholly  impersonal  and  prompted  only 
by  general  interest  in  the  advancement  of  music  in  its  application  to 
ecclesiastical  uses. 

England  has  a  National  Church.  Our  best  claims  to  a  national 
school  of  music,  and  her  best  hopes  of  its  development,  are  in 
ecclesiastical  composition.  These  are  based  on  the  peculiarity  to  this 
country  of  our  several  forms  of  church  music ;  our  setting  of  the 
so-called  Service  is  as  different  in  structure  from  the  Boman  Mass  as 
from  the  Lutheran  church  cantata  ;  our  Psalm  tune  is  equally  unlike 
the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  Lutheran  hynm ;  and  our  chant  has  no 
parallel. 

The  objects  of  church  music  are : — 1st,  to  stimulate  devotional 
feelings  ;  2nd,  to  express  them. 

The  importation  of  music  into  the  western  church,  by  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a.d.  374,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Flavian,  bishop 
of  Antioch.  If  the  antiphonal  form  of  singing  was,  in  the  church,  a 
direct  continuation  of  Jewish  practice ;  or  if  the  Greeks  had  before  Uie 
time  of  Thespis  adopted  it  for  their  dramatic  choruses  from  Oriental 
precedent ;  certainly  the  music  that  was  sung  was  that  of  the  Greek 
theatre.  The  proofs  of  this  are :  Ist,  that  the  musical  scale  was  divided, 
by  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  nations  among  whom  they  sojourned,  into 
smaller  intervals  than  those  of  the  Greek  diatonic  genus,  whereas  the 
Ambrosian  chant  exactly  accords  with  this  genus  ;  2nd,  that  the  four 
modes  employed  by  St.  Ambrose — the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, the  Lydian, 
and  the  Mixo-Lydiau— are  identical  with  the  Greek  modes  so  named, 
and  are  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  use,  each  to  the  expression  of  the 
same  sentiment  as  in  the  Greek  theatre.  To  pretend  that  St.  Ambrose 
founded  a  new  system  of  music,  that  superseded  the  labours  of 
Pythagoras,  Aristoxenes,  and  their  rival  partisans,  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  him  greater  powers  as  a  philosopher  than  those  he  evinced  as  an 
advocate  and  as  a  bishop.  St.  Ambrose  was  an  innovator  in  incorporating 
music  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  he  appropriated  the  pagan  music 
which  was  accessible  to  his  congregation,  and  indeed  familiar. 
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There  being  no  definite  method  of  notation,  the  melodies  of  the 
Ambrosian  chant  became  corrupted  through  their  traditional  trans- 
mission, when  another  innovator,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  590, 
purified  the  musical  system — the  principles  of  which  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  elaborately  expounded  by  Boethius,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  best  Greek  writers— added  four  additional  modes  of  the  Greeks 
to  those  of  Ambrose,  and  perpetuated  his  revised  and  extended  system 
by  inventing  a  method  of  notation. 

Several  centuries  later,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  innova- 
tion, which  always  directed  the  appropriation  to  ecclesiastical  use  of 
what  was  best  for  the  purpose,  harmony  was  introduced  in  the  form  of 
extempore  descant  upon  the  Gregorian  chant ;  and  long  after  this,  the 
rules  of  written  counterpoint  were  instituted. 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  Reformation  in  £ngland  was  to  mould 
the  church  service  into  a  form  " to  be  understanded  of  the  people" 
This  was  carried  out,  at  first,  in  the  translating  of  the  Latin  prayers, 
&c.,  into  the  vernacular  of  the  country ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  by 
the  Anglicising  of  the  music.  John  Marbeck,  by  Cranroer's  direction, 
adapted  the  English  version  of  the  canticles,  creed,  &c.,  to  the  Ambro- 
sian chant,  A.D.  1550.  The  effect  of  this  crude  melody  in  bald  unison 
must  have  been  uncongenial  to  the  people,  who,  from  Saxon  times, 
had  always  a  fondness  for  simple  harmony,  to  gratify  which,  the 
responses  were,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  harmonized  by  Tallis  and 
others,  for  the  uses  of  different  cathedrals.  The  original  Roman 
plain  song  for  the  canticles,  &c.,  was  subsequently  harmonized  by 
Tallis ;  and,  still  later,  original  music  was  set  to  these  portions  of  the 
service  by  several  composers,  whose  example  has  been  followed  by 
church  musicians  down  to  the  present  time,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
with  little  regard  to  the  primal  purpose,  which  was,  that  the  people 
should  participate  in  the  performance. 

The  Anglican  chant  was  originated  for  the  singing  of  the  un- 
metrical  Psalms  in  English,  for  which  it  is  better  fitted  than  any 
other  musical  form. 

The  singing  of  metrical  hymns  was  at  all  times  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  worship  of  religious  reformers ;  the  Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  the 
Hussites,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  had  each  their  metrical  hymns, 
in  the  performance  of  which  all  members  of  their  community  took  part. 
The  practice  became  general  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation, but,  at  first,  as  a  substitution  for  the  obscene  songs  that  were 
common  among  the  people.  It  was  in  the  hope  to  purify  their  mouths 
of  tliese  gross  and  profane  subjects,  that  Thomas  Steruhold,  groom  of  the 
robes  to  Edward  VI.,  versified  some  of  the  Psalms,  adapting  his  metres 
to  the  ballad  tunes  of  the  day ;  and  these  versified  Psalms  were  printed, 
without  music,  in  1549.  The  desire  to  sing  hymns  in  the  celebration 
of  the  service  became  so  strong  among  the  people,  that  in  the  49th 
injunction  of  Elizabeth,  in  1559,  it  is  expressly  ordained  that  this 
practice  should  be  "  permitted  "  in  churches ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  versification  of  the  Psalms,  begun  by  Sternhold,  was  completed  by 
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Hopkins  and  others,  and  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  metre,  with 
appropriate  tunes — some  of  continental  origin,  some  of  English  com- 
position—was printed  in  1563.  These  tunes  were  published  without 
harmony ;  but  in  1564  another  edition  was  printed,  in  harmony  for 
four  voices,  by  various  composers.  The  love  of  psalm-singing  grew 
more  and  more  general,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  collections  of  har- 
monized tunes  that  followed  this,  and  by  Bishop  Jewel's  statement, 
that  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  assembled  to  hear  the  preaching  at 
Paul's  Cross,  would  all  join  in  the  hymn  or  psalm  at  its  conclusion. 
The  word  anthem  is  substituted  for  hymn  in  the  later  Prayer  Book  of 
Elizabeth.  This  term  is,  by  many  writers,  derived  from  Antiphooe, 
somewhat  anomalously,  since  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  service  that  is 
not  usually  autiphonal.  Dr.  Johnson,  more  plausibly,  traces  it  to 
Antihymnus  ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Metcalf  is  to  be 
preferred,  which  assigns  its  origin  to  Antithema,  implying  that  it  at 
first  denoted  free  counterpoint  against  a  given  theme — the  harmony  to 
the  psalm  tune — analogous  to  Motet,  the  nwtettus  or  moving  part 
against  the  Cantus  Fermus  of  the  Roman  Church.  Several  illustrations 
of  this  definition  prove  the  concise  character  originally  purposed  for 
the  anthem,  and  point  to  the  dereliction  from  this  in  the  lengthy  and 
complicated  compositions  of  later  times. 

The  corruption  uf  English  church  music  had  its  root  in  the  retention 
of  the  precentorship  as  a  priestly  office  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  period  at  which  the  study  of  music,  like  all  other  civil  studies,  first 
became  common  among  the  laity.  When  music,  the  most  modern  of 
the  arts,  was  in  its  embryo,  the  mastery  of  its  few  dogmatical  rules 
was  easily  compatible  with  the  study  of  theology,  and  hence  it  was 
as  proper  for  the  precentor  to  be  a  clerical  officer  as  for  the  dean,  his 
only  capitulary  superior ;  but,  now  that  the  resources  of  this  art  are 
seemingly  unlimited,  now  that  the  discovery  of  the  natural  principles 
which  govern  it  has  given  it  a  scientific  basis,  its  full  comprehension 
engrosses  the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  and  the  exceptions  are  most  rare 
of  persons  who  can  attain  to  its  knowledge  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
pursuit  of  another  profession.  The  effect  of  this  great  fundamental 
evil  was  not  felt  till  much  later  :  but  there  can  be  now  no  question  of 
the  impropriety  of  committing  the  entire  control  of  the  singers,  the 
choice  of  the  music,  and  every  arrangement  and  responsibility  of  this 
highly  important  element  of  the  church  service,  to  an  officer  who  is 
not  compulsorily  acquainted  with  music.  That  some  few  precentors 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  is  their  duty  to  direct,  only 
aggravates  the  ill-working  of  the  system ;  since  it  gives  countenance  to 
the  very  many  more  who  are  equally  ignorant  and  either  indifferent  or 
prejudiced.  The  result  of  this  much  to  be  regretted  system  is  the 
official  neglect  of  cathedral  music,  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  the 
choirs,  the  ill  esteem  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  choristers, 
the  often  slovenly  and  always  meagre  performance  of  the  service,  and — 
worst  of  all — the  frequent  aggravation  of  the  evil  by  ill-directed 
designs  to  remedy  it. 
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The  music  in  parochial  institutions  has  suffered,  in  proportion,  from 
the  control  of  non-musicians  ;  and,  though  measures  be  taken  for  its 
improvement,  no  measures  can  be  efficient  that  are  not  confided  to 
persons  whose  education  has  qualified  them  for  their  fulfiment. 

The  contributions  to  psalmody  by  persons  with  little  musical 
education,  or  with  none,  began  early  in  the  last  century,  and  have 
tended  seriously  to  vulgarize  and  emasculate  this  noble  branch  of 
church  music.  The  misappropriation  of  the  glee  style  of  writing  to 
church  composition  has  done  equally  much  to  deteriorate  the  music 
special  to  the  cathedral.  The  admission  of  solo  anthems  has  tended  to 
make  the  church  an  arena  for  the  display  of  the  singers  and  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience,  who  have  attended  service  more  for  the 
amusement  of  criticism  than  for  the  edification  of  prayer.  The  adap- 
tation of  irrelevant  words  to  music  from  the  florid  masses  of  composers 
of  later  times,  from  oratorios  and  from  instrumental  works,  has 
perverted  the  composer's  designed  expression,  which  is  the  highest 
quality  in  music,  and  has  thus  degraded  the  art  and  its  influences.  Th^ 
adaptation  of  secular  melodies  as  hymn  tunes  cannot  be  too  strongl^ 
deprecated,  since  they  are  never  divested  of  their  secular  associations. 
The  introduction  of  compositions  by  clerical  amateurs  or  their  friends, 
whose  social  position  has  commanded  attention  to  their  productions, 
has  often  made  the  church  a  medium  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  at 
the  expense  of  genuine  artistry.  The  attempt  to  revive  the  use  in  the 
church,  of  the  Greek  system  of  music — which  Ambrose  introduced  and 
Gregory  continued,  because  there  was  then  none  other  accessible,  pro- 
duces, if  not  an  affectation  of  sanctity,  at  least  a  pedantic  assumption  of 
antiquarianism  that  b  as  remote  from  devotion.  Moreover,  this  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the  Reformation,  since  the 
Greek,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Ecclesiastical  modes  are  not  ^*  understanded 
of  the  people,"  and  it  would  not  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  make  the  people  pray  in  Latin,  than  to  make 
them  sing  in  the  dead  language  of  a  musical  system  that  is  wholly 
superseded. 

The  capabilities  of  church  music,  for  the  attainment  of  its  two  great 
objects,  are  only  to  be  limited  by  the  genius  and  artistic  cultivation  of 
the  musicians  who  may  devote  themselves  to  its  production  and  per- 
formance, where  these  are  not  thwarted  by  the  non-musical  authorities. 
When  either  of  the  fine  arts  is  admitted  into  sacred  uses,  the  utmost 
possible  endeavour  should  be  made  to  present  that  art  at  its  best.  The 
ambition  of  the  ablest  composers  should  therefore  be  stimulated  to 
seek  their  highest  distinction  in  writing  for  the  church,  not  in  an 
assumed  manner  that  was  once  general  for  all  subjects,  and  is  now 
conventionally  considered  as  sacred,  but  in  the  style  characteristic 
of  their  own  time,  which,  as  such,  will  naturally  best  express  their 
own  emotions  and  best  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  others,  and 
distinguished  from  their  own  secular  music  by  its  greater  elevation 
of  purpose  and  earnestness  in  the  fulfilment  of  this ;  such  has  been 
the  Ccise  with  sacred  music  from  the  madrigal  era  to  our  own  time ; 
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and  the  examples  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel, 
and  Mendelssohn,  are  safe  precedents.  Notwithstanding  very  strong 
prejudice  to  the  contrary,  the  fitness  for  oratorios  for  performance 
on  particular  occasions  in  sacred  edifices,  merits  earnest  consideration, 
if  not  their  unfitness  for  performance  elsewhere ;  it  being  remembered 
that  the  oratorio,  in  one  of  its  forms,  was  originated  by  Giovanni 
Animuccia,  for  performance  at  the  oratory  meetings  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  a.d.  1656;  and  in  its  other 
form  by  Emilio  Cavaliere,  for  performance  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Valicella ;  that  the  master-pieces  of  Bach  were  written  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passion  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  that  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  were  first  given  in  public  with  apologies  for  their 
performance  in  a  secular  building.  Every  pains  should  be  taken  to 
promote  choral  singing  among  the  laity,  but  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  congregational  singing  who  had  not  joined  in  a 
periodical  practice  for  the  same,  or  given  proof  of  qualification.  The 
perfection  of  the  plastic  arts  in  Greece  was  attained  by  the  endeavour 
to  do  honour  to  the  national  religion ;  the  perfection  of  Gothic  or 
Christian  architecture  resulted  from  the  same  purpose  :  be  the  hearts 
of  artists  attuned  to  this  glorious  task,  and  the  music  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  approach  that  perfection  towards  which  musical  art  at 
present  seems  to  need  some  such  stimulating  impulse. 

[G.  A.  M.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETLNG, 

Friday,  April  27,  1866. 

His  RoTAL  Highness  Tub  Prince  of  Waues,  K.G.  F.R.S. 
Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Bbv.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  F.Ii.S. 
Dean  of  Wkstkikstee. 

On  Westminster  Abbey, 

*'•  like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  flprang/' 

was  the  well-known  line  of  Reginald  Heber,  describing  the  rise  of 
Solomon's  temple. 

'*  Like  some  tall  palm  *'  not  only  the  Jewish  temple,  but  many  a 
Grecian  temple,  many  a  Roman  basilica,  has  sprung  into  existence. 
The  growth  of  Westminster  Abbey  requires  a  more  complex  figure 
to  do  justice  to  its  formation — a  venerable  oak)  with  gnarled  irregular 
growth,  and  spreading  roots,  and  decaying  bark,  and  twisted  branches, 
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and  hollow  trunk,  and  feeble  shoots  —  the  very  counterpart  of  our 
English  history  in  Church  and  State. 

There  is  one  point  in  which,  without  any  false  pride,  I  may  say 
that  Westminster  Abbey  stands  alone  amongst  the  buildings  of  the 
world.  There  are  of  course  many  which  surpass  it  in  beauty  or 
grandeur, — many  which  surpass  it  in  the  depth  or  sublimity  of  trains 
of  association  ;  but  none  have  been  entwined  by  so  many  long  continuous 
threads  of  diverse  elements  with  the  history  of  a  whole  nation. 

It  is  obvious  tliat  this  complexity  of  interest  makes  it  impossible  in 
any  single  lecture  to  do  more  than  treat  one  single  part  of  the  subject. 
I  might  trace  its  gradual  origin,  from  its  geographical  situation  in  the 
Isle  of  Thorns ;  from  the  charm  of  the  name  of  St.  Peter ;  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  palace  of  Westminster;  from  the  strange 
enthusiasm  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  I  might  show  how  architecturally 
it  represents  the  three  great  epochs  of  our  national  buildings ;  how  under 
its  first  founder  it  was  the  earliest  monument  of  Norman,  European 
civilization  planted  on  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  soil ;  how  under 
its  second  founder  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  the  most  complete 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  most  beautiful  style  that  the  middle  ages 
produced  ;  how  under  its  third  founder  it  exhibits  the  last  magni- 
ficent decay  of  medieval  art,  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  YII.  I  might 
describe  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  course  of  English  history, 
how  it  has  witnessed  the  coronation  of  all,  the  burial  of  far  the  larger 
number,  of  our  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  downwards ;  how,  whilst  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  royalty,  it  has  been  the  cradle  of  liberty ;  how  out 
of  its  erection  directly  sprang,  and  within  its  precincts  was  first 
sheltered,  that  great  assembly  which  at  this  very  moment  concentrates 
on  itself  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  might  describe  all  the  various  assemblies  and  institutions  which 
it  has  thus  guarded  under  its  wings,  not  only  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  ancient  Treasury  of  England ;  the  first  English  printing-press ; 
the  early  Councils  of  Westminster,  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Presbyterian  divines,  the  Convocations  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. I  might  show  how  it  is  the  seat  of  the  great  school  which  has 
endeared  tlie  name  of  Westminster  to  the  earliest  years  of  so  many 
illustrious  Englishmen  ;  how  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  most  honour- 
able, the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  meritorious  order  of  English 
knighthood.  I  might  describe  its  peculiar  jurisdiction — its  venerable 
sanctuary,  the  refuge  of  kings  as  well  as  of  outlaws;  its  political 
position  and  its  religious  functions  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 
great  city  of  Westminster;  the  long  succession  of  abbots  and  of  deans, 
with  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  render  them  and  the  institu- 
tion over  which  they  preside  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  Church 
and  State  of  England. 

I  might  follow  the  kind  hint  thrown  out  to  me  by  a  well-known 
Gazette  yesterday  evening,  and  lay  before  yon  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  and  the  public — ^what  I  fear  would  be  somewhat 
more  dry — Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  estimates  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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great  northern  porch,  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House,  and  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  cloister  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Abbey ; 
or  a  statement,  drier  still,  of  what  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  doing 
and  are  doing,  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  for  the  preservation, 
reparation,  and  adornment  of  what  already  exists ;  or  the  assurance, 
driest  of  all,  that  they  have  taken  every  precaution  which  the  highest 
professional  authorities  can  advise  to  ensure  the  venerable  Abbey 
against  the  slightest  danger  from  the  subterranean  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way. 

I  have  thought  it  best,  however,  to  take  one  other  single  aspect  of 
the  whole  subject:  its  importance  as  the  burial-place  of  our  cele- 
brated men.  It  is  this  aspect,  more  than  any  other  that  I  have  named, 
which  most  endears  it  to  the  mass  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  this  tliat, 
more  than  any  other,  won  for  it  the  delightful  visits  of  Addison,  in  the 
*  Spectator  ;*  of  Steele,  in  the  '  Tatler ;'  of  Goldsmith,  in  the  '  Citizen  of 
the  World ;'  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  <  Elia ;'  of  Washington  Irving,  in  the 
^  Sketch-book.'  It  is  this  which  intertwines  it  with  so  many  eloquent 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Macaulay.  It  is  this  which  inspired  the 
saying  of  Nelson — "a  Peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey."  It  is  this 
which  has  twice  within  the  present  year  given  point  to  the  speeches 
of  one  of  our  statesmen  least  likely  to  draw  his  illustrations  from 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  this  which  still  gives  most  promise  of 
vitality  and  immortality  to  the  whole  institution.  Kings  are  no  longer 
buried  within  our  walls ;  even  the  splendour  of  pageants  has  ceased 
to  attract ;  but  the  desire  to  be  commemorated  amongst  the  dead  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  peculiarity  is  the  one  which 
exposes  the  Abbey  to  the  most  severe  criticism  and  attack.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  would  wish,  as  the  first  step  to  any  restoration,  to  clear 
out  from  its  venerable  walls  the  strange  pile  of  heterogeneous  monu- 
ments which  disfigure  its  beautiful  architecture;  who  complain,  not 
without  reason,  of  the  unequal  value  and  unequal  fame  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves ;  who  protest  against  the  intrusion  into  a  Christian 
church  of  grotesque  forms  and  inappropriate  inscriptions,  such  as  exist 
in  no  like  degree  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  meet  these  conflicting  tides  of  emotion,  to  act  partly  as  a 
guide  through  this  interesting  and  intricate  labyrinth,  partly  as  an 
apologist  for  these  monumental  stumbling-blocks  and  stones  of  ofience, 
that  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  this  part  of 
our  institution,  and  to  show  that  if  ever  it  is  to  be  cleared,  it  must 
be  touched  with  the  tenderest  care ;  if  it  be  a  parasitical  growth,  it  b 
one  which  has  struck  its  fibres  so  deep  into  the  building,  that  if  you 
tear  it  rudely  out  you  will  perchance  bring  down  the  entire  edifice 
with  it  Sooner  or  later  the  pruning  must  take  place ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  let  us  well  consider  the  whole  relation  of  this  sacred 
mistletoe  to  the  parent  tree. 

In  taking  this  subject,  "  1  have  left,"  if  1  may  use  the  words  of 
Addison,  ^'  the  repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contemplation 
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of  another  day,  when  I  shall  feel  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement."  But  there  Is  a  general  consideration  of  the  royal  tombs 
of  Westminster  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  of 
the  private  tombs. 

There  are  two  great  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from 
royal  sepulchres  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  First,  Westminster 
Abbey  is  connected  not  only  with  their  deaths  but  their  lives ;  it  unites 
their  coronations  with  their  burials. 

"  That  antique  pile  behold 

Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes  keep ; 
Here  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  here  they  sleep : 
Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete, 
Those  suns  of  empire,  where  they  rise,  they  set" 

And  this  striking  connection  is  rendered  more  impressive  from  its 
growth  out  of  a  noble  characteristic  of  our  English  monarchy.  The 
Kings  of  England,  unlike  the  sovereigns  of  other  countries,  never 
seem  to  have  feared  the  sight  of  death.  The  Kings  of  France  not 
only  did  not  live  at  St.  Denys,  but  never  went  there.  Louis  XIV. 
chose  Versailles  for  his  residence  instead  of  St.  Germains,  because 
from  the  terrace  of  St.  Germains  he  could  see  the  hated  towers 
of  the  sepulchral  abbey.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  usually 
buried  at  Winchester,  where  they  also  usually  held  their  Court. 
The  English  kings,  as  soon  as  they  became  purely  English,  were 
buried,  as  they  had  lived,  at  Westminster.  As  now  they  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  their  proudest  regal  residence,  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
or  in  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle,  so  in  former  days  they  lay 
in  the  very  closest  neighbourhood  to  their  palace,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  life  of  their  people. 

And  this  led  yet  further  to  the  aspect  of  the  Abbey  which  we  have 
now  to  consider.  Had  they  been  buried  far  away  in  some  conventual 
or  secluded  spot,  or  had  the  English  nation  stood  aloof  from  the  English 
monarchy,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  The  sepulchral  chapels 
built  by  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII.  might  have  stood  alone  in  their 
glory  :  no  meaner  dust  need  ever  have  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
Plantagenets,  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  Guelphs.  The  Kings  of  France 
rest  almost  alone  at  St.  Deoys.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Czars  of 
Russia,  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  rest  absolutely  alone  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Escurial,  of  Moscow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  Vienna.  But  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Kings  of  England,  that  neither  in  life 
nor  in  death  have  they  been  parted  from  their  people.  As  the  council 
of  the  nation  and  the  courts  of  law  have  pressed  into  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, and  engirdled  the  very  throne  itself,  so  the  ashes  of  the  great 
citizens  of  England  have  pressed  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and 
surrounded  them,  as  with  a  guard  of  honour,  after  their  death.  You 
may  remember  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  at  Inspruck,  where  the  Em- 
peror's effigy  lies  encircled  by  the  mailed  figures  of  ancient  chivalry,  of 
Arthur  and  Clovis,   of  Rudolf  and  Cunegunda,  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella.  A  noble  thought— yet  not  so  noble  as  that  which  is  in  fact 
realized  in  the  very  structure  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  is  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  English  constitution.  When  you  are  inclined  to 
contrast  the  placid  dignity  of  our  recumbent  kings  with  Chatham, 
gesticulating  from  the  northern  transept,  or  Pitt  from  the  western  door, 
or  Shakespeare  leaning  on  his  column  in  Poets'  Corner,  or  Wolfe 
expiring  beside  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  look  upon  them  as  each  in 
their  different  ways  keeping  guard  over  the  shrine  of  our  monarchy 
and  our  laws, — and  that  which  seems  at  first  incongruous  will  then 
become  a  symbol  of  the  harmonious  diversity  in  unity  which  pervades 
our  whole  commonwealth. 

Had  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  admitted  within  its  walls  the  poets  and 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  France,  who  can  say  but  tliat  the  kings 
might  yet  have  remained  inviolate  in  their  graves  ?  Had  the  monarchy 
of  France  connected  itself  with  the  great  institutions  of  Church  and 
State,  assuredly  it  would  not  have  fallen  as  it  did  in  its  imperial 
isolation.  Let  us  accept  the  omen  for  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  let 
us  accept  it  also  for  the  Throne  and  State  of  England. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  this  peculiarity  of  Westminster 
Abbey  developed  itself:  in  this  respect,  also,  the  counterpart  of  the 
irregular,  uncertain  gradual  course  of  English  history.  There  is 
no  moment  at  which  we  can  fix  the  date  when  the  idea  of  its 
becoming  the  national  burial-place  was  formed,  although  we  can 
trace  the  successive  moments  of  its  formation.  The  very  idea  was 
new.  It  is  the  earliest  cemetery  of  the  kind  in  Europe — we  may  say 
in  the  world  ;  for  in  classical  times,  such  a  segregation  of  the  ashes  of 
the  greatly  gifted  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  men  was  unknown  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  it  was  confined  to  canon- 
ized saints.  No  theory  of  the  kind  existed  when  the  Confessor 
procured  the  first  privileges  of  the  Abbey,  nor  yet  when  Henry  III. 
planned  the  mausoleum  of  the  Plantageiiets ;  nor  even  when  Henry  VII. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Tudors. 

The  first  intruders  into  the  sacred  floor  were  the  immediate 
favourites  and  retainers  of  the  sovereigns.  It  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  retainers  of  the  adjacent  Court  of  Westminster,  just  as  now  the 
piecincts  of  St.  George's  Chapel  contain  the  burial-place  of  tlie 
immediate  dependents  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor. 

Hugolin,  the  Confessor's  chamberlain,  leads  the  way — the  terrible 
financier  who  kept  in  check  the  mild  benevolence  of  the  child-like 
king.  But  he  lies  outside  in  the  cloisters.  He  lies  hard  by  the 
ancient  treasury,  which  he  guarded  so  well — the  tutelary  genius  of  that 
august  vault,  which  still  can  only  be  entered  by  the  sixfold  keys  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  and  Controller  of 
the  Exchequer. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  unbounded  favouritism  of  Richard  II., 
that  the  first  who  actually  reached  the  interior  of  the  church  were  those 
whom  he  thus  honoured  amongst  his  courtiers.  Out  of  that  temporary 
evil,  sprang  up,  as  often  happens,  an  immense  permanent  good. 
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The  first  was  John  of  Waltham,  his  treasurer,  who,  amidst  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  the  outside  world,  was  buried  in  the  Confessor's 
chapel  itself.  His  brass  effigy  can  still  be  seen  breaking  up  its  mosaic 
pavement,  the  venerable  forerunner  of  all  the  statesmen  in  the  Abbey. 
The  second,  his  tutor,  Robert  Waldby,  at  once  physician  and  divine — 
and  thus  the  venerable  forerunner  of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  science 
— lies  in  the  chapel  at  that  time  next  in  dignity  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edward,  the  chapel  of  the  other  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint,  St.  Ed- 
mund. It  is  not  without  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey  to 
note  this  circumstance.  Next  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  altar  and  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  the  most  sacred  chapels 
were  built  on  the  south  or  sunny  side,  and  accordingly  the  personages 
who  by  rank  or  power  approached  most  nearly  to  the  king's  person, 
were  interred  in  the  two  immediately  adjoining  the  Confessor's 
chapel  on  the  south,  of  which  the  sanctity  of  at  least  the  first  was  yet 
more  distinctly  marked  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The 
two  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saints  especially  honoured  by  Henry  III., 
were  Edward  the  Confessor,  after  whom  he  called  his  eldest  son 
Edward,  and  Edmund  the  Martyr,  after  whom  he  called  his  second 
son.  In  this  and  in  the  adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  were  interred 
the  lesser  princes  and  princesses,  and  the  succeeding  courtiers  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  that  the  first  large  increase  took 
place  in  the  private  monuments — the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Abbey  as  a  Temple  of  Fame.  Her  favourites  were  heroes  and  heroines, 
literally  verifying  Gray's  description  of  her  court: — 

**  Girt  with  man^  a  Barou  bold, 

Sablime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear." 

From  that  moment  the  chapels  all  round  the  Confessor's  shrine,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  less  frequented  northern  side,  start  into  life,  with  the 
tombs  of  Burleigh  and  Russell,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Flanders  campaign, 
all  except  the  one  unforgotten  hero  of  those  now  forgotten  wars.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  sleeps  at  St.  Paul's,  the  forerunner  by  a  long  inter- 
val of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  In  them  the  first-fruits  of  England's 
naval  and  military  glory,  by  the  special  grace  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 
were  offered  up  in  the  royal  Abbey.  Then,  amidst  many  dbu'k  shades 
and  stormy  lights,  follow  the  less  worthy  courtiers  of  James  and 
Charles.  The  towering  grandeur  and  the  tragical  fall  of  George 
Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  marked  not  only  by  the  august 
monuments  of  his  parents  and  of  himself,  but  by  the  fact  that  he,  first 
of  any  subject  not  of  royal  descent,  was  deposited  in  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII. 

Then  comes  the  strange  period  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey  which 
more  than  any  other  indicates  the  strong  hold  which  it  had  laid  on 
the  national  feelings.  Not  only  did  Cromwell  prepare  the  vault  for 
the  sepulchre  of  himself  and  his  family  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  (this 
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might  have  been  regarded  as  a  purely  dynastic  ambition),  but  the 
grandees  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  whom  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  last  home  of  royalty  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
dbtasteful,  could  not  part  with  the  link  which  united  .them  with  the 
Abbey. 

Indeed,  this  more  than  any  other  single  epoch  must  be  selected  as 
the  point  in  which  the  thought  of  making  the  Abbey  the  mausoleum, 
not  only  of  kings,  but  of  heroes,  became  firmly  and  ineradicably  fixed 
in  the  public  micd. 

Pym  and  Strode,  the  leaders,  and  May,  the  historian  of  the 
Long  ParliamenI,  Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  the  regicide  chiefs,  the 
Parliamentary  divines  of.  the  Westminster  Assembly — and  last,  not 
least,  the  great  Admiral  Blake,  founder  of  our  naval  empire,  were 
amongst  those  worthies;  he,  by  the  desire  of  the  Protector,  was 
brought  from  Plymouth,  where  he  died  (to  use  the  words  of  Clarendon), 
^'  with  all  the  state  that  could  be,  to  encourage  his  officers  te  venture 
their  lives,  that  they  might  be  pompously  buried,  and  he  was,  with  all 
the  solemnity  possible,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  interred  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  among  the  monuments  of  the  kings." 

This  is  the  first  distinct  assertion  that  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was,  like  ancient  knighthood  or  modern  peerage,  an  incentive 
to  heroic  deeds. 

These  great  men,  by  what  Dr.  Johnson  justly  calls  '^  the  mean 
revenge  "  of  the  Eestoration,  were  cast  out  of  the  Abbey.  They  still, 
however,  repose  beneath  its  shade,  and  the  impulse  their  burial  gave 
to  its  historical  glories  transmitted  itself  to  the  next  generation  with  a 
force  that  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since. 

The  crowd  of  monuments  takes  a  new  start  after  the  Restoration 
and  Revolution.  The  warriors,  for  the  most  part,  are  where  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  saw  them,  in  the  nave  and  in  the  northern  chapels, 
and  in  one  or  other  of  those  spots  they  have  always  continued  to  be 
laid.  The  statesmen,  after  the  example  of  the  Commonwealth,  were 
allowed  to  throng  the  vacant  spaces  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  till  no 
more  remained.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  race  of 
English  statesmen  not  only  had  increased  in  importance,  but  also  had 
become  so  much  more  of  a  class  separate  from  the  mere  magnates  of 
the  court  or  camp^  as  to  require,  if  possible,  a  separate  resting-place. 
In  this  the  history  of  the  Abbey  and  the  history  of  England  alike 
coincided.  At  that  same  juncture,  every  important  part  of  the  church 
was  more  or  less  occupied,  with  one  exception.  The  northern  transept, 
like  the  northern  side  of  a  country  churchyard — like  the  Pelasgicum 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis — 
had  remained  in  comparative  solitude  ;  but,  like  the  Pelasgicum  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  too  was  now  to  be  occupied. 
One  great  name  determined  its  fate  for  ever.  For  the  body  of  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  two  great  sepulchral  churches  of  the 
metropolis,  contended  ;  but  Parliament  decided  against  St  Paul's  and 
in  favour  of  Westminster,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  imperial  statesman 
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should  be  brought  near  to  the  dust  of  kings — and  Chatham,  accordingly, 
was  buried  with  almost  r^al  pomp  in  the  vault  by  the  northern 
entrance.  From  that  time  the  northern  transept  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  burial  of  statesmen.  ^<  In  no  other  country/'  says  Macaulay, 
*'  do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space.  High  over 
those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately  monument  of  Chatham,  and 
from  above,  his  efiigy,  graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems,  with  eagle 
face  and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer  and  hurl 
defiance  at  her  foes  ;"  that  eagle  face  ^^  which  seemed  to  Wilberforce, 
as  he  bore  the  banner  before  the  hearse  of  the  second  Pitt,  to  look 
down  from  above  with  consternation  into  the  dark  house  which  was 
receiving  all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory." 

^'  Death,"  as  Bossuet  finely  says,  ^^  is  closing  up  the  ranks,"  and 
already  a  new  statesmen's  comer  (the  Whigs'  comer,  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  is  forming  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  near  the 
monument  of  Fox ;  but  whether  there  or  elsewhere,  I  trust  that  the 
time  will  never  come  when  the  succession  of  English  statesmen,  of  what- 
ever party,  will  look  to  any  other  place  than  the  Abbey  as  their  long 
last  home. 

From  the  north  transept  I  turn  to  the  south.  This,  the  sunny, 
propitious  side  of  the  Abbey,  had  already  been  long  filled  before  the 
occupation  of  its  counterpart  on  the  nortL  The  fate  of  this,  too,  was 
determined  by  a  single  grave. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  was  laid  in  this  transept,  doubtless  from  his  official  connection  with 
the  Court,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster.  That  Clerk  of 
the  Works,  thus  humbly  interred  in  what  was  then  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  simple  slab  of  gray  marble 
which  covered  his  grave — broken  up,  alas  I  two  centuries  ago — was 
the  first  nucleus  of  Poets'  Corner.  But,  if  it  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental connection  which  brought  him  within  that  close  proximity  to 
his  royal  masters,  the  sense  of  the  royal  character  of  genius  clenched 
the  prominence  thus  gained.  Henceforth,  as  one  of  themselves  ex- 
pressed it — 

'*  Our  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep.'' 

Accordingly,  in  the  great  burst  of  Elizabethan  literature,  this  was 
the  spot  to  which  Spenser  was  naturally  brought.  The  wish  which  he 
had  expressed  in  his  life,  to  follow  '*  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English 
undefiled,"  was  distinctly  carried  out  in  the  original  epitaph  on  his 
gravestone : — Hie  prope  Chaucerum  situs  est  Speuserius  ille  Proxi- 
mus  ingenio,  proximus  et  turaulo." 

And  it  is  over  his  grave  that  the  ciy  arose  on  the  death  of  a  greater 
than  either : — 

"  Renowned  Spenser — He  a  thought  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer — and  rare  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser — to  make  room 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold  fourfold  tomb." 
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Shakespeare,  it  is  tnie,  came  not,  nor  was  his  monument  erected 
even,  till  years  afterwards.  But  the  sacred  line  was  never  broken. 
The  quaint  expression  of  Fuller  has  become  more  appropriate  with 
each  succeeding  generation  :  that  '^  this  royal  company  of  poets  in  the 
southern  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  enough  almost  to  make 
passengers'  feet  move  metrically,  who  go  over  the  place  where  so  much 
poetical  dust  is  interred."  If  a  new  Poets'  Corner  should  be  needed, 
a  single  name  has  again  predestined  the  spot.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  nave  the  religious  feeling  of  a  near  kinsman  has  fixed 
the  statue  of  Wordsworth,  beside  the  font  in  the  baptistry.  There 
may  many  a  childlike  spirit  catch  its  first  impression  of  the  purest  and 
simplest  of  English  poets, — ^the  fitting  Chaucer  of  a  new  generation. 

Close  beside  the  poets,  yet  distinct  from  them,  gradually  rose 
another  group  of  tombs.  Isaac  Casaubon,  scholar,  divine,  and  histo- 
rian, **  lieth  entombed,"  I  again  quote  Fuller,  ''  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;"  and  then  he  adds,  with  an  emphasis  which  marks 
the  first  in  a  new  and  long  succession,  ^'  not  in  the  east  or  poetical  side 
thereof,  but  in  the  west  or  historical  side  of  the  aisle."  Immediately 
following,  and  immediately  adjoining,  so  as  to  continue  and  confirm 
this  idea,  is  the  memorial  of  Camden.  ^'  Both  of  them,"  I  must  use 
the  words  in  which  Fuller  describes  their  appearance  in  his  day, 
"  both  plain  tombs,  made  of  white  marble,  show  the  simplicity  of 
their  intentions,  the  candidness  of  their  natures,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
their  memorials." 

The  historical  branch  could  not  be  kept  long  apart  from  the 
poetical  branch  which  grew  so  near.  Gradually  the  soutli  transept 
became  equally  devoted  to  them  both.  Their  junction  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  Abbey  is  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  need  for  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  fact  and  poetry,  of  learning  and  imagination ;  and 
when  the  last  grave  was  opened  in  that  aisle  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Macaulay,  although  he  fitly  lies  on  the  historical  side  of  the  transept, 
yet  his  companionship  would  not  have  been  disdained  by  the  brightest 
and  loftiest  of  the  poets  who  look  do¥ni  upon  his  tomb  from  the 
opposite  wall.  The  union  of  the  historical  and  poetical  comer  in  the 
Abbey  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  vulgar  literary  heresy  which 
denies  Clio  to  be  a  Muse. 

Connected  with  the  historians  and  poets  is  a  group  of  celebrities 
whose  introduction  into  the  Abbey  has  a  peculiar  signification  of  its 
own.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Lecky's  'History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,'  in  which  he  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the 
French  and  English  churches  towards  dramatists  and  actors:  whilst 
the  great  French  actors  were  buried  with  the  burial  of  dogs,  the  great 
English  actors,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  were  interred 
without  a  murmur  in  our  chief  sanctuary.  Of  all  the  visits  recorded  to 
the  Abbey,  next  after  Addison  in  the  '  Spectator,'  the  most  impressive 
is  the  account  which  Steele,  in  the  '  Tatler,'  gives  of  his  waiting  in  the 
cloisters  for  the  funeral  of  Betterton.  In  those  cloisters,  perhaps,  or 
in  the  nave,  from  a  natural  sense  of  congruity,  was  buried^  rather 
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than  in  the  transept,  that  first  of  English  actors,  with  some  of  his 
compeers ;  but  they  soon  reached  the  interior  portions  of  the  church. 
Garrick  lies — where  else  could  he  lie? — at  the  feet  of  Shakespeare. 
Charles  Kemble  took  his  place  amongst  the  statesmen :  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  considered  to  have  exercised  a  not  unwise  discretion  in 
having  moved  him  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  by  the  side  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons. 

This  admission  of  actors  is  an  amount  of  tolerance  against  which 
not  only  the  religious  world,  but  the  gentle  and  genial  spirit  of 
Charles  Lamb  lifted  up  his  voice ;  but  the  same  eminent  writer  whom 
I  just  now  cited,  has  truly  said  that  "  this  forbearance  of  the  Church  of 
England  towards  the  stage  has  received  its  reward ;  and  that,  if  we 
except  the  short  period  after  the  Restoration,  the  English  theatre  has 
been  that  in  which  the  moralist  can  find  least  to  condemn." 

Closely  connected  with  the  lessons  of  the  stage  come  the  musicians 
— in  their  first  beginnings  equally  balanced  between  the  Theatre  and 
the  Church.  They,  too,  in  tlie  person  of  Henry  Lawes,  the  friend  of 
Milton,  first  appear  in  the  cloisters,  but  finally  find  their  Musicians' 
Corner  where  it  was  most  fitting — in  the  north  aisle,  behind  the  organ 
— as  it  was  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  who 
was  there  interred,  Henry  Purcell,  "  dum  vicina  organa  spirant," 
"  where  the  neighbouring  organs  breathe."  One  only,  greatest  of  all, 
stands  apart  from  his  musical  brethren,  in  Poets'  Corner.  Handel, 
the  author  of  the  'Messiah,'  was  uot  unfitly  interred  amongst  the 
prophets  of  English  song. 

With  the  musicians  the  history  of  art  in  the  Abbey  exhausts  itself. 
The  sculptors  and  architects  are  only  very  imperfectly  represented, 
painting  not  at  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
whose  monument  is  here  against  his  will,  and  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
quarrel  at  Twickenham.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  burial  in  St.  Paul's 
has  carried  with  it  the  commemoration  of  all  future  painters  to  that 
great  cathedral. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  science  in  England 
that  it  has  not  appropriated  to  itself  any  special  place  in  the  Abbey, 
but  has  penetrated  promiscuously  and  imperceptibly  into  every  part, 
much  as  it  has  in  like  manner  influenced  all  our  social  and  literary 
relations. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  It  must,  perhaps,  be  said  that  of 
all  the  graves  in  the  Abbey,  his  is  the  only  one  which  retains  the  dust 
of  an  absolutely  world-wide  fame.  The  place  that  was  given  to  him 
was  in  proportion  to  the  just  admiration  for  his  prodigious  genius.  It 
was  that  conspicuous  spot,  coveted  by  many  nobles  and  statesmen,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  nave  from  the  choir.  It  may  be 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  other  scientific  men  round 
the  walls  of  the  nave — Conduitt,  Folkes  ;  then  that  splendid  generation 
of  illustrious  physicians  who,  in  that  age,  as  some  of  their  successors  in 
our  own,  combined  with  their  healing  art  the  keenest  interest  in  scholar- 
ship and  science — Chamberlen,  Woodward,  Mead,  and  Freiud.  From 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  44.)  2t 
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that  time  the  memorials  of  the  victories  of  science  spread  irregularly 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  till  they  culminated  ia  the  gigantic  monument 
of  James  Watt  Of  all  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey,  perhaps  this  is 
the  one  which  calls  forth  the  loudest  execration  from  those  who  look 
only  for  oongruity  or  uniformity  of  design.  Well  might  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  church  crack  and  yawn,  as  it  did,  when  the  enormous 
monster  moved  into  its  place,  disclosing  rows  upon  rows  of  gilded 
coffins  in  the  vaults  beneath.  Well  might  the  standard  bearer  of 
Agincourt  and  the  stately  worthies  of  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
have  started  from  their  tombs  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  as  they  saw  this 
colossal  champion  of  a  new  plebeian  art  enter  their  aristocratic  resting- 
place,  and  take  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  little  sanctuary, 
regardless  of  all  proportion  or  style  in  the  surrounding  objects.  Yet 
when  we  consider  what  this  vast  figure  represents — what  worlds  of 
interest  before  unknown,  what  revolutions  in  the  whole  outward  frame* 
work  of  modem  society  lie  in  that  capacious  lap — there  is  surely  a 
fitness  even  in  its  very  incongruity.  If  it  be  an  exaggeration,  it  repre* 
sents  an  exaggeration  which  has  almost  overrun  the  Abbey  itself,  and 
which  meets  us  in  street  and  field,  on  sea  and  land,  down  vale  and 
over  hill,  from  end  to  end  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  have  thus  gone  very  rapidly  through  the  monumental  structure 
of  the  Abbey.  It  is  the  mere  skeleton,  or  rather  joints  of  the  skeleton. 
The  flesh  and  colour  and  features  would  require  hours  to  describe. 
But  there  are  a  few  general  remarks  which  this  rapid  survey  suggests. 

1.  First,  observe  how  extremely  irregular,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
capricious,  is  the  commemoration,  or  absence  of  commemoration,  of  our 
famous  men.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  interment  or  notice  within 
our  walls  an  uncertain  honour,  and  makes  the  Abbey  itself  a  very  im- 
perfect mausoleum  of  greatness.  But  it  is  this  also  which  gives  to  it 
that  perfectly  natural  character  of  which  any  artificial  collection  is 
entirely  destitute.  In  the  Valhalla  of  Bavaria,  every  niche  is  carefully 
portioned  out,  and  if  a  single  bust  is  wanting  from  the  catalogue  of 
German  worthies,  its  absence  becomes  the  subject  of  a  literary  contro- 
versy, and  the  vacant  space  is  at  last  filled.  Not  so  in  the  Abbey : 
there,  as  in  English  institutions  generally,  no  fixed  principle  has 
prevailed.  Graves  have  been  opened  or  closed — monuments  erected 
or  not  erected,  from  the  most  various  feelings  of  the  time.  It  is  the 
general  wave  only  that  has  borne  in  the  great  celebrities.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  the  absences  of  which  I  speak  have  a  touching  significance  of 
their  own.  They  are  eloquent  of  the  force  of  domestic  and  local  affection 
over  the  desire  for  metropolitan  or  cosmopolitan  distinction — eloquent 
of  the  force  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice  at  the  moment. 
Why  are  men  so  famous  as  Burke  or  Peel  amongst  statesmen,  as  Pope 
or  Gray  amongst  poets,  not  in  the  Statesmen's  or  the  Poets'  Comer  ? 
Because  the  patriarchal  feeling  in  each  of  these  men — so  different  each 
from  the  other,  yet  alike  in  this — drew  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great,  with  whom  they  consorted  in  the  tumult  of  life,  to  the  graves 
of  fiither  and  mother,  or  beloved  child,  far  away  to  the  country  church- 
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yards  of  Twickenham,  Stoke  Pogis,  Tamworth,  Beacongfield — in  each 
perhaps  nt)t  unmingled  with  the  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  Pope's 
epitaph  on  himself  al  Twickenham,  ^'  for  one  that  would  not  be  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  ": — 

**  Heroes  and  kings  yoar  distance  keep. 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folk  like  yoo. 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too." 

Why  is  it  that  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  George  Monk,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  restorers  of  the  monarchy,  Archbishop  Usher,  the 
glory  of  the  Irish  Church,  ClHrendon,  the  historian  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  rest  here  with  no  cot«n{)orary  monument,  three  of  them 
with  none  at  all  ?  That  blank  void  telb  again  in  the  bare  stones 
the  often  repeated  story  of  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  II.  towards  those 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much  and  gave  so  little. 

Why  is  it  that  Wordsworth  aud  Southey  have  no  grave  ?  Scott  and 
Bums  no  grave  or  monument  ?  Because  the  affection  of  the  two  first  for 
their  homes  by  their  mountain  lakes,  the  association  of  the  two  others 
with  their  mother-country,  was  too  strong  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  sepulchral  honours. 

Westminster  Abbey  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  said,  the  natural 
resting-place  of  those  great  men  who  have  no  bond  elsewhere.  Its 
metropolitan  position  has,  in  this  respect,  powerfully  contributed  to 
its  fame.  But  even  London  is  or  ought  to  be  insignificant  compared 
with  England ;  even  Westminster  Abbey  must  at  times  yield  to  the 
more  venerable,  more  enduring  claims  of  home  and  of  race.  Those 
quiet  graves  far  away  are  the  Poets'  Corners  of  a  yet  vaster  temple ; 
or  may  we  take  it  yet  another  way,  and  say  that  Stratford-on-Avon, 
or  Dry  burgh,  or  Grasmere  are  Chapels-of-ease  united  by  invisible 
cloisters  with  Westminster  Abbey  itself? 

2.  Again,  within  the  circle  of  those  who  are  buried  or  commemo- 
rated here,  the  selection  of  particular  spots  are  again  and  again  to  be 
traced  to  the  sentiment  of  the  man  or  of  the  moment,  rather  than  to 
any  general  plan  or  permanent  scheme.  I  have  shown  how  the  main 
groups  have  formed  themselves,  as  it  were  accidentally,  round  par- 
ticular centres  of  death.  But,  besides  this,  the  same  principle  applies 
in  the  exceptional  details.  Why  was  Atterbury  buried  at  the  extreme 
west  end  ?  Because,  as  he  himself  said,  he  wished  to  lie  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  kings  and  kaisers --from  the  royal  races  at  the 
eastern  end,  to  those  he  had  so  little  reason,  either  in  life  or  death, 
to  be  grateful.  Why  is  Addison  buried  apart  from  his  tuneful 
brethren,  in  the  royal  shades  of  Henry  YII.'s  chapel  ?  Because  he 
wished,  and  was  permitted,  to  lie  in  the  vault  of  his  own  loved 
Montague,  who  had  achieved  his  place  there  by  long  and  powerful 
statesmanship.  Why  was  Usher  horied  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  ? 
Because  he  wished  to  rest  beside  his  earliest  instructor,  Sir  John 
Fullerton.     Why  (to  take  a  less  known  instance)  did  the  tablet  of 
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Captain  Creed,  in  the  Dutch  ware^  hang  where  it  once  did  (nor  is  it 
now  far  removed),  in  the  northern  aisle  of  the  nave?  Because,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  he  used  oflen  in  life  to  look  at  the  neighbouring 
monument,  where  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  mentioned, 
whose  virtues  he  strove  to  emulate.  Why  was  Vertue,  the  engraver, 
buried  in  the  west  cloister  ?  Because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
wished  to  be  interred  by  a  collateral  ancestor  who  had  been  a  monk 
in  the  Abbey  in  its  older  days.  Why  was  Lord  Palmerston's  grave 
chosen  exactly  where  it  is,  in  the  northern,  or  Macaulay's  in  the 
southern,  transept?  Because  it  was  fitting  that  the  one  should  lie  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  first  patron.  Canning ;  the  other,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  his  favourite  Addison. 

These  special  attractions  towards  particular  graves  and  monuments 
may  interfere  with  the  general  uniformity  of  the  Abbey,  but  thej 
immensely  enhance  its  interest  and  its  instruction  ;  they  make  us  fedl 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  dead  museum,  but  that  its  cold  stones  are  warmed 
with  the  life-blood  of  human  ^affections  and  personal  partiality.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  French  sculptor  of  the  monument  of  Peter 
the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  showing  its  superiority  in  detaO  to 
the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome,  ended  by 
the  candid  avowal,  '^  Et  cependant  cette  mauvaise  b^te  est  rivante,  et 
la  mienne  est  morte."  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  reverse  the 
saying,  and  when  I  contrast  the  irregularities  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  the  uniform  congruity  of  Salisbury  or  of  the  Valhalla,  may  say, 
^'  Cette  belle  b^te  est  morte,  mais  la  mienne  est  vivante." 

3.  Again,  observe  how  magnificently  the  strange  conjunction  of 
tombs  in  what  has  been  truly  called  this  Temple  of  silence  and  recon- 
ciliation exemplifies  the  wide  toleration  of  Death  ;  may  I  not  add,  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  true  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Not 
only  does  Elizabeth  lie  in  the  same  vault  vrith  Mary  her  persecutor,  and 
in  the  same  chapel  with  Mary  her  victim  ;  not  only  does  Pitt  lie  side  by 
side  with  Fox,  and  Macpherson  with  Johnson,  and  Outram  with  Clyde, 
but  those  other  deeper  differences,  which  are  often  thought  to  part 
more  widely  asunder  than  any  political  or  literary  or  military  jealousy, 
here  have  sunk  into  the  shade.  Goldsmith,  in  his  visit  to  the 
Abbey,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Chinese  philosopher  an  exclamation 
of  wonder  that  the  guardianship  of  a  national  temple  should  be  con- 
fided to  '^  a  college  of  priests."  I  do  not  claim  for  my  predecessors  the 
Deans  of  Westminster  any  exemption  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
their  profession  ;  but  the  variety  of  the  monuments,  in  country  and  in 
creed,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  in  politics,  is  a  proof  that  the  successive 
Deans  who  have  held  the  keys  of  St  Peter's  Abbey  have,  on  the 
whole,  risen  to  the  greatness  of  their  situation,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  embrace  within  the  wide  sympathy  of  their  consecrated  precincts, 
those. whom  a  narrow  and  sectarian  spirit  might  have  excluded,  but 
whom  the  precepts  of  their  common  Master,  no  less  than  the  instincts 
of  their  common  humanity,  should  have  bid  them  welcome.  The 
exclusivenets  of  Englishmen  has  given  way  before  the  claims  of  the 
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French  Casaubon,  the  German  Spanheim,  the  Corsican  Paoli.  The  ex- 
clusiveness  of  churchmen  has  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Nonconformist 
Watts,  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Dryden.  Courayer,  the  French  priest 
who  ended  as  an  English  latitudinarian  of  the  extremest  kind — the 
Blanco  White  of  his  day ;  Fphraim  Chambers,  the  sceptic  of  the  humbler, 
and  Sheffield,  the  sceptic  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  buried  with  all 
respect  and  honour  by  the  *'  college  of  priests "  at  Westminster,  who 
knew  that  the  bruised  reed  was  not  to  be  broken,  nor  the  smoking  flax 
quenched.  Even  the  yet  harder  question  of  high  intellectual  gifts, 
united  with  moral  infirmity  or  depravity,  has  on  the  whole  here  met 
with  the  only  solution  which  on  earth  can  be  given.  If  Byron  was 
turned  away  from  our  doors,  many  a  one  as  questionable  as  Byron  has 
been  admitted.  The  godlike  gifl  of  genius  was  recognized,  the  baser 
earthly  part  was  left  to  the  merciful  judgment  of  its  Creator.  So  long 
as  Westminster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold  on  the  affections  or  respect 
of  the  English  Church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  standing 
proof  that  there  is  in  the  truest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
highest  aspirations  of  religion,  something  deeper  and  wider  than  the 
partial  judgments  of  the  day  and  the  technical  distinctions  of  sects^ 
— even  than  the  just,  though  it  may  for  the  moment  be  misplaced, 
indignation  against  the  errors  and  sins  of  our  brethren.  It  is  the 
involuntary  homage  which  perverted  genius  pays  to  the  superior  worth 
of  goodness  and  of  holiness,  that  it  seeks  to  be  at  last  laid  within  the 
building  consecrated  to  the  highest  and  purest  hopes  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  when  we  consent  to  receive  such  within  our  walls,  it  is  the  best 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  uttered  by  our  departed  Christian  poet — 

"  There  is  no  light  but  Thine — "with  Thee  all  beauty  glows," 

There  is  yet  another  interest  attaching  to  the  tombs,  even  the  worst 
and  humblest,  namely,  as  a  record  of  the  vicissitudes  of  art.  Doubtless, 
this  is  shared  by  Westminster  Abbey  with  other  great  cathedrals  and 
churches.  Still  the  record  here  is  more  continuous  and  more  striking 
than  anywhere  else.  We  trace  here,  better  than  anywhere  else,  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  recumbent  effigies :  first,  to  lean  their  heads  on 
their  elbows,  then  to  kneel,  then  to  sit,  then  to  rise,  stand  on  their  feet, 
then  to  gesticulate,  then  to  ascend  out  of  flimsy  waves  into  still  flimsier 
clouds.  Every  stage  of  sepulchral  attitude  is  visible,  from  the 
crusader  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  his  legs  crossed  on  his  stony 
couch,  to  the  philanthropist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  his 
legs  crossed  far  otherwise,  as  he  lounges  in  his  easy  arm-chain 
Forgive  them  :  it  may  be  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  medieval  art,  but 
it  is  also  the  life  of  the  nation,  awkwardly,  untowardly  struggling  into 
upward  existence. 

We  trace  also  the  evanescent  phases  of  the  judgments  of  art, 
which  ought  to  make  the  artists  and  the  critics  of  each  successive  age 
if  not  sceptical,  at  least  modest,  as  to  their  own  immortality.  We 
are  shocked  sometimes  at  the  ruthless  disregard  of  ancient  days,  in 
which  the  old  altars  of  the  separate  chapels  were  stamped  out  for  the 
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Reformers  or  the  Puritans.  Bat  the  same  disregaid  of  antiqakty 
reaches  back  far  earlier.  Bcclesiam  stravit  istam  quam  tune  renav€tmi 
— was  the  inscription  which  long  glorified  the  memory  of  Henry  III.  for 
destroying  the  venerable  Norman  church  of  the  Confessor.  Heory  V.*s 
chantry  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  tombs  of  £leanor  and  Fhilippa. 
The  first  prodigious  intrusion  of  Psgan  allegories,  the  first  reckleas 
mutilation  of  medieval  architecture  by  modern  monaments,  is  the  tomb 
of  George  Yilliers,  the  favourite  of  our  first  high-church  king,  the 
patron  and  friend  of  our  first  high-church  archbuhop.  It  was  their 
sanction  and  influence  that  began  the  desecration,  as  it  is  now  often 
thought,  which  to  no  section  of  church  or  state  is  so  repugnant  as 
to  the  spiritual  descendants  of  those  to  whom  it  seemed  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety. 

Or  again,  look  at  the  enormous  structures  which  Roubilliac  raised 
in  the  nave  to  General  Wade  and  General  Hargrave.  We  pass  them 
by  with  scorn,  but  a  great  London  antiquary  declared  of  one  of  them, 
thai  "  Europe  could  hardly  show  a  parallel  to  it," — and  the  other  was 
deemed  by  the  artist  himself  so  splendid  a  work,  that  he  used  to  come 
and  weep  before  it,  to  see  that  it  was  put  too  high  to  be  appreciated. 
We  pass  with  ridicule  the  clumsy  rocks  and  the  wretched  allegories 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  the  germ  of  Admiral 
Tyrrel's  maritime  monsters  may  be  seen  in  Addison's  plaintive  wish, 
— "  that  our  naval  monuments  might,  like  the  Dutch,  be  adorned  with 
rostral  courses  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  sea- 
weed, shells,  and  coral/'  And  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  a  fastidious 
correspondent  of  Pope,  and  observe  the  remedy  which  he  proposes : — 

"  I  chose  a  place  for  my  wife,"  says  Aaron  Hill,  "  in  the  Abbey 
cloisters — the  wall  of  the  church  above  being  so  loaded  with  marble  as 
to  leave  me  no  room  to  distinguish  her  monument.  But  there  is  a 
low  and  unmeaning  lumpishness  in  the  vulgar  style  of  monuments 
which  disgusts  me  as  often  as  I  look  upon  them ;  and,  because  I 
would  avoid  the  censure  I  am  giving,  let  me  beg  you  to  say  whether 
there  is  significance  in  the  draught,  of  which  I  enclose  yoa  a 
copy.  The  flat  table  behind  is  black,  the  figures  are  white  marble. 
The  whole  of  what  you  see  is  but  part  of  the  monument,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  pilasters,  arising  from  a  pediment  of  white  marble, 
having  its  foundation  on  a  black  marble  mountain,  and  supporting  a 
cornice  and  dome  that  will  ascend  to  the  point  of  the  cloister  arch. 
About  half-way  up  a  craggy  path,  on  the  black  mountain  below,  will 
be  the  figure  of  Time  in  white  marble,  in  an  attitude  of  climbing, 
obstructed  by  little  Cupids,  of  the  same  colour ;  some  rolling  stones 
into  his  path  from  above,  some  throwing  nets  at  his  feet  and  arms  from 
below  ;  others  in  ambuscade,  shooting  at  him  from  both  sides  ;  while 
the  Death  you  see  in  the  draught  will  seem,  from  an  opening  between 
hills  in  relievo,  to  have  found  admission  by  a  shorter  way,  and  prevented 
Time  at  a  distance." 

Look  at  the  monument  of  General  Wolfe,  and  then  tremble  for  the 
narrow  escape  which  we  have  had  that  it  did  not  thrust  itself  into  the 
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place  of  the  exquisite  mediaeval  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  nephew  of 
Henry  III.,  as  it  actually  did  with  the  tomb  and  screen  of  Abbot 
Estenby. 

'*  I  will  give  you  one  instance  that  will  sum  up  the  vanity  of  great 
men,  learned  men,  and  buildings  altogether.  I  heard  lately,  that 
Dr.  Pearce,  a  very  learned  personage,  had  consented  to  let  the  tomb  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  very  great  personage,  be 
removed  for  Wolfe's  monument ;  that  at  first  he  had  objected,  but  was 
wrought  upon  by  being  told  that  kighi  Aymer  was  a  Templar,  a 
very  wicked  set  of  people,  as  his  lordship  had  heard,  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  them,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Longinus,  and  I  wrote 
to  his  lordship,  expressing  my  concern  that  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
ancient  monuments  in  the  Abbey  should  be  removed,  and  begging,  if 
it  was  removed,  that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me,  who  would  erect  and 
preserve  it  at  Strawberry  Hill.  After  a  fortnight's  deliberation,  the 
bishop  sent  me  an  answer,  civil  indeed,  and  commending  my  zeal  for 
antiquity !  but,  avowing  the  story  under  his  own  hand.  He  said  that  at 
first  they  had  taken  Pembroke's  tomb  for  a  Knight  Templar's, — that, 
upon  discovering  whose  it  was,  he  had  been  very  unwilling  to  consent 
to  the  removal,  and  at  last  had  obliged  Wilton  to  engage  to  set*  the 
monument  up  within  ten  feet  of  where  it  stands  at  present." 

In  this  attack  on  my  good  predecessor,  Horace  Walpole  had  all 
the  world  on  his  side,  and  possibly  the  world's  judgment  is  now  fixed 
for  ever.  Yet,  perhaps,  if  some  successor  of  Dean  Pearce  were  now, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  modem  restoration,  to  remove  General  Wolfe, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  might  not  incur  the  wrath  of  some  future 
Walpole,  the  ridicule  of  some  future  Royal  Institution. 

There  are,  doubtless,  ^'  lumpish  "  monuments  which  obstruct  the 
architecture,  which  have  no  historical  reason  for  being  where  they  are, 
which  might  be  much  more  fittingly  placed  in  other  parts  of  the 
Abbey.  On  these,  so  far  as  friends  and  survivors  will  permit,  I  would 
have  no  mercy.  But  still,  even  in  these  cases,  and  much  more  in 
others,  I  shall  always  have  before  my  eyes  the  salutary  terror  of  the 
projected  misdeed  of  Zachary  Pearce. 

4.  Lastly,  the  same  mixture  of  mortification  and  satisfaction  which 
is  impressed  upon  us  as  we  see,  in  the  monuments,  the  proof  of  the 
fallibility  of  artistic  judgment,  is  impressed  upon  us  in  a  deeper  sense 
as  we  read  in  the  history  of  their  graves,  or  their  epitaphs,  a  like 
fallibility  of  moral  and  literary  judgment. 

In  this  way  the  obscure  poets  and  warriors  who  have  attained  the 
places  which  we  now  so  bitterly  grudge  them,  teach  us  a  lesson  never 
to  be  despised.  They  tell  us  the  works  or  the  deeds  in  which  our  fathers 
delighted ;  they  remind  us  that  the  tombs  and  the  graves  which  now  so 
absorb  our  minds  may  in  like  manner  cease  to  attract  our  posterity ; 
they  put  forward  their  successors  to  plead  for  their  perpetuation — at 
least  in  the  one  place  where  alone,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence 
neither  will  be  remembered.  And  if  a  mournful  feeling  is  left  upon  our 
minds  by  the  thought  that  so  many  celebrities,  great  in  their  day,  have 
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been  wholly  forgotten,  yet  here  and  there  the  monuments  contain  the 
more  reassaring  record,  that  there  are  glories  which  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  as  time  rolls  on,  and  that  there  are  judgments  in  art  and  in 
literature,  as  well  as  in  character,  which  never  will  be  reversed. 

As  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  the  eye  rests  with  peculiar  interest  on 
Lord  Dundonald's  banner,  fifty  years  ago  torn  from  its  place,  and 
kicked  ignominiously  down  the  flight  of  steps,  yet  within  our  own  time^ 
on  the  day  of  the  old  sailor's  funeral,  reinstated  by  the  herald  at  the 
gracious  order  of  the  Sovereign — so  the  like  reparation  is  constantly 
working  on  a  larger  scale  elsewhere. 

The  inscription  on  Spenser's  tomb  shows  that  even  then  the  time 
had  not  arrived  when  the  true  Prince  of  Poets  was  acknowledged 
in  his  rightful  supremacy  ;  yet  he  came  at  last,  and  the  statue  of 
Shakespeare,  better  late  than  never,  became  the  centre  of  a  new 
interest  in  Poets*  Corner,  which  can  never  pass  away  from  it. 
Camden's  monument,  defaced  by  some  ^'  base  villain  "  in  the  civil  wars, 
was  restored  as  we  now  see  it  by  the  University  of  Oxford — that  same 
University  from  which  in  his  earlier  struggles  he  had  vainly  sought  a 
Fellowship  or  a  Degree, --one  of  the  many  instances  of  generous 
repentance  by  which  Oxford  has  repaid  her  shortcomings  to  her  eminent 
sons.  The  slow  growth  of  Milton's  fame  is  yet  more  clearly  marked. 
Kot  only  were  his  remains  laid  unregarded  by  the  great  and  learned  in 
their  obscure  grave,  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  whilst  Cowley,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  conveyed  to  his  resting-place  in  Poets*  Corner  with 
all  the  honours  that  the  rank  and  wit  of  London  could  furnish, — but 
when  the  tablet  of  John  Philipps,  the  author  of  *The  Splendid 
Shilling,'  was  erected  in  the  Abbey,  containing  two  lines  in  which  he 
was  described  in  the  epitaph  as  uni  MUtono  secunduSj  ''  second  to 
Milton  alone,"  the  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  Sprat,  insisted 
on  their  erasure,  not  because  of  their  absurd  exaggeration,  but  because 
his  royalist  prejudices  could  not  bear  that  the  name  of  the  regicide 
Milton  should  appear  anywhere  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  But 
Sprat  was  succeeded  by  Atterbury,  and  Atterbury,  even  if  he  did  not 
write  the  inscription  on  Phillips,  was  one  of  the  first  profound 
admirers  of  *  Paradise  Lost.'  When  the  Westminster  scholars  came 
to  visit  him  in  the  Tower,  l»efore  his  exile,  to  bid  him  farewell,  he 
could  find  no  words  so  appropriate  as  those  from  his  beloved  poet : — 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  chooee 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.**  • 

He  at  once  admitted  the  obnoxious  comparison.  Another  few  years, 
and  ''  such  was  the  change  of  public  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Gregory  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  'Uhat  I  have  seen  erected  within  the  church  a  bust  of  that 
man  whose  name  I  once  knew  considered  a  pollution  of  its  walls."  And 
yet  a  few  years  pass  again,  and  when  Gray's  monument  was  erected,  it 
was  not  to  Chaucer  or  even  to  Shakespeare,  but  to  Milton,  that  the 
refined  and  courtly  Muse  is  pointing,  with  words  which  celebrate  the 
glory  of  Milton  even  more  than   the  glory  of  Gray.     Who  would 
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willingly  destroy  any  link  in  that  chain  in  the  success  of  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  justice  which  of  itself  hallows  the  place  which  has  wit- 
nessed it  ?  in  the  gradual,  yet  certain  reward  which  so  well  befitted 
the  poet  who,  though  "  fallen  on  evil  days,  'bated  no  jot  of  heart  and 
life,  but  still  bore  up,  and  steered  right  onward?  " 

I  finish  this  brief  sketch.  You  remember  the  scholar  who  was 
ridiculed-  because  he  brought  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  house.  I 
have  been  doing  something  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  brought  you 
not  the  Abbey  itself,  but  only  a  few  stones.  My  defence  is,  that  if 
ever  there  were  sermons  in  stones,  or  stones  which  cry  out,  they  are 
the  gravestones  and  tombstones  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

[A.  P.  S.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Tuesday,  May  1,  1866. 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1865  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  in  1865  amounted  to  105 
volumes,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers,  a  total  of 
890  volumes  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Fifty-seven  new  Members  were  elected  in  1865. 

Sixty-six  Lectures  and  Eighteen  Evening  Discourses  were  delivered 
during  the  year  1865. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday, 
and  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : — 

President— Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.CX.  F.R.S. 
Treasurer— William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones^  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Managers. 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  j    Willmm  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq.  M.A. 

Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  I    Lewis  Powell,  M.D.  F.S.A. 

John  Hall  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  •      -        

William  Robert  Grove,  Fjjq.M.A.Q.C.  F.R,S. 

Csesar  H.  Hawkins,  £^.  F.K.S, 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart  F.R.S.  Pres.  Ent. 

Soc. 
John  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 


Lt.-Gen.   E.   Sabine,   K.A.  D.C.L.   LL.D. 

Pres.  RA 
The  Earl  Stanhope,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Pks. 

Soc.  Antiq. 
Joseph  William  Thrupp,  Eaq. 
Charles  Wheatstone,  E»q.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 


William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  1   Colonel  Philip  James  Yorke,  F.Ri^ 
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VlSITOM. 


Sir  Churles  TOslon  Bright,  M.P. 
John  Charles  Bai-soyoe,  £sq. 
George  Frederick  Chambers,  Eeq, 
Captain  James  Drew. 
Samuel  Gaskell,  Esq. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Esq.  M.A. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry. 


Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 
William  Edward  Kilbom,  Esq. 
Hariy  Mackeniie,  Esq. 
Matthew  Noble,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Oreistone,  M.A. 
Thomas  Harrington  Tuke,  M.D. 
Henry  Twining,  Esq. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  4,  1866. 

Sib  Henrt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Professor  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S.  V.P.C.S. 

fsaxaes  10  the  was  DKPAanaasT. 

On  Recent  Progress  tn  the  History  of  proposed  Substitutes  for 
Gunpowder. 

The  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  composition  of  ganpowder 
since  its  first  application  as  a  propelling  agent,  have  been  limited  to 
small  variations  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents.  But  the 
modifications  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into 
the  details  of  its  manufacture,  e,  g,  the  preparation  of  the  ingredients, 
their  incorporation,  and  the  conversion  of  the  mixture  into  compact 
masses  (grains,  &c.)  of  different  size  and  density,  have  been  suflSciently 
important  and  successful  to  secure  the  fulfilment  by  gunpowder,  in  a 
more  or  less  efficient  manner,  of  the  very  various  requirements  of 
military  science  and  of  different  branches  of  industry. 

The  characteristics  of  gunpowder,  as  an  explosive  material  of 
permanent  character,  the  action  of  which  is  susceptible  of  great  modifi- 
cation, are  mainly  ascribable  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  oxidizing 
agent,  saltpetre.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  this 
constituent  of  gunpowder  by  other  nitrates  (such  as  those  of  sodium, 
lead,  and  barium) ;  but,  although  materials  suitable  for  blasting  opera- 
tions have  been  thus  prepared  (such  as  soda-gunpowder,  and  bsurytic 
powder,  or  poudre  scueifragine),  all  mixtures  of  this  class,  hitherto 
produced,  have  exhibited  important  defects,  when  compared  with  gun- 
powder manufactured  for  propelling  purposes. 

The  well-known  oxidizing  agent,  chlorate  of  potash,  which  differs 
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from  saltpetre  only  in  containing  chlorine  in  the  place  of  nitrc^n,  is 
far  more  energetic  in  its  action  upon  oxidizable  bodies  tlian  any  of  the 
nitrates.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  charcoal  alone, 
deflagrates  as  violently  as  gunpowder,  and  is  far  more  readily  inflamed 
by  percussion  than  the  latter ;  while  a  mixture  analogous  to  gunpowder, 
containing  chlorate  of  potash  in  place  of  saltpetre,  detonates  violently 
when  struck  with  moderate  force,  and  acts  far  too  destructively,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  explosion,  to  admit  of  its  safe  employ- 
ment in  fire-arms. 

Many  years  affo,  a  mixture  known  as  German  or  white  gunpowder, 
and  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sugar,  was  proposed  and  tried  without  success  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder;  and  nnce  then  many  preparations  of  similar  character 
have  been  suggested  for  employment  either  as  blasting  and  mining 
agents,  or  for  use  in  shells,  or  even  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
gunpowder  is  applied.  The  most  promising  of  these,  claimed  as 
discoveries  by  Mr.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Ehrhardt,  are  mixtures  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  substances  of  permanent  character  and  readily  obtained, 
containing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  such  as  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
and  some  kinds  of  resins.  These  mixtures  are  much  less  violently 
detonating  than  most  of  the  explosive  mixtures  containing  chlorate  of 
potash,  while,  if  well  prepared,  they  are  decidedly  more  powerful,  as 
explosives,  than  gunpowder.  For  blasting  purposes,  some  of  these 
mixtures  probably  possess  decided  advantages  over  ordinary  blasting 
powder,  and  possibly  they  may  also  be  susceptible  of  employment  for 
sporting  purposes ;  but  they  are  not  applicable  to  fire-arms  used  for 
war-purposes,  because,  in  order  to  ensure  the  requisite  uniformity  of 
action,  the  ingredients  must  be  submitted  to  proper  processes  of 
incorporation,  &c.,  such  as  are  applied  to  the  manu&cture  of  gun- 
powder ;  and  this  treatment  would  render  the  mixtures  far  more 
violent,  and  consequently  destructive  in  their  action  upon  fire-arms, 
than  if  used  in  the  form  of  crude  mixtures. 

A  comparatively  very  safe  application  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  the 
production  of  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  was  made  about  six  years 
ago  by  a  German  chemical  manufacturer,  M.  Hochst&dter.  Unsized 
(blotting)  paper  was  thoroughly  soaked  in,  and  coated  with,  a  thin 
paste  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  finely-divided  charcoal,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  a  little  starch,  gum,  or  some 
similar  binding  material,  water  being  used  as  the  solvent  and  mixing 
agent.  The  paper  was  rolled  up  very  compactly  and  dried  in  that 
form.  In  this  manner,  very  firm  rolls  of  an  explosive  material  are 
obtained,  which  bums  with  considerable  violence  in  open  air,  and  the 
propelling  eflect  of  which,  in  small  arms,  has  occasionally  been  found 
greater  than  that  of  a  corresponding  charge  of  rifle  powder.  More- 
over, the  material,  if  submitted  in  small  portions  to  violent  percussion, 
exhibits  but  little  tendency  to  detonation.  But  as  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  a  sufficient  uniformity  of  action,  in  a  fire-arm,  of  these 
explosive  rolls,  this  alone  suflliced  to  prevent  their  competing  with 
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powder.  The  same  description  of  explosive  preparatiob,  differing  only 
from  that  of  M.  Hochstadter  in  a  trifling  modification  of  its  compo- 
sition, which  is  certainly  not  likely  to  lead  to  its  greater  success,  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  in  this  country  by  M.  Reichen  and 
Mr.  Melland. 

One  or  two  other  much  cruder  explosive  preparations,  contaming 
chlorate  of  potash,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  saltpetre,  have  met  with 
some  application  to  blasting  purposes.  One  of  these  consisted  of  spent 
tan,  in  small  fragments,  which  was  saturated  with  the  oxidizing  agent, 
and  afterwards  dusted  over  with  sulphur.  When  flame  or  a  red-hot 
iron  is  applied  to  this  preparation,  it  deflagrates  very  slowly  and  im* 
perfectly;  but  when  employed  in  blast-holes,  where  it  is  confined  within 
a  small  space,  it  develops  sufiicient  explosive  force  to  do  good  work. 
In  addition  to  comparative  cheapness,  the  great  advantage  of  safety 
was  claimed  for  this  material  by  its  inventor,  a  claim  which  was  sub- 
stantiated by  the  partial  destruction  by  fire,  on  two  occasions,  of  a 
manufactory  of  the  substance  near  Plymouth,  without  the  occurrence 
of  an  explosion. 

The  accidental  explosions  of  gunpowder  which  are  occasionally 
heard  of,  occur,  in  most  instances,  at  the  manufactories,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  operation  (especially  that  of  incorporation)  to  which 
the  explosive  mixture  is  submitted.  The  only  means  of  guarding 
against,  or  reducing  as  much  as  possible,  the  liability  to  the  occurrence 
of  these  accidents,  consist  in  the  strictest  attention  to  the  precautionary 
measures  and  regulations,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  essential 
to  safety,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  supervision,  are  unquea- 
tionably  sometimes  overlooked  or  imperfectly  carried  out  by  work- 
men. Explosions  of  gunpowder,  generally  of  a  serious  character,  do 
occur,  however,  though  very  rarely,  during  the  transport  of  the 
material,  or  in  the  magazines  where  it  is  stored.  The  great  explodon 
of  a  gunpowder  magazine  at  Erith  in  September,  1864,  specially 
directed  the  attention  of  government  and  the  public  generally,  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  reducing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
risk  of  occurrence  of  such  disastrous  accidents.  Hence,  much  interest 
has  recently  been  excited  by  a  well-known  method  of  rendering  gun- 
powder less  dangerous  in  its  character,  which  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  by  Mr.  Gale,  and  which .  consists  of  diluting 
powder,  or  separating  its  grains  from  each  other,  by  means  of  a  finely 
powdered  non-'Cxplosive  substance.  Attempts  have  several  times  been  • 
made  in  past  years,  to  apply  to  practical  purposes  the  obvious  fact,  of 
which  nobody  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gunpowder  could  be 
ignorant,  that,  by  interposing  between  the  grains  of  powder  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  a  finely  divided  material,  which  offers  great  resistance  to 
the  transmission  of  heat,  the  ignition  of  separate  grains  of  the  entire 
mass  may  be  accomplished  without  risk  of  inflaming  contiguous 
grains.  In  1835,  Piobert  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
to  apply  this  fact  practically,  to  reduce  the  explosiveness  of  gunpowder, 
and  similar  experiments  of  an  extensive  character  were  carried  on  by  a 
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Russian  chemist,  Fad^ifF,  between  1841  and  1844.  These  experi- 
menters found  that  the  object  in  view  might  be  attained  by  diluting  gun* 
powder  with  any  one  of  its  components ;  they  also  employed  very  fine 
san4  (a  substance  closely  allied  in  its  physical  characters  to  the  pow- 
dered glass,  which  Mr.  Gale  now  proposes  to  use) ;  but  the  preference 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  apeurticular  form  of  carbon.  It  was  not 
attempted  altogether  to  prevent  the  burning  of  a  mass  of  gunpowder, 
when  a  spark  or  flame  reached  any  portion,  but  to  reduce  the  rapidity 
of  combustion  so  greatly  as  to,  prevent  the  occurrence'  of  a  violent 
explosion.  No  more  than  this  is  accomplished  by  the  employment  of 
powdered  glass  in  the  proportions  directed  by  Mr.  Gale.  Indeed,  as 
the  quantity  of  diluent  required  to  give  to  different  kinds  of  gunpowder 
the  character  of  equally  slow-burning  materials,  increases  with  the 
explosiveness  of  the  particular  powder  and  with  the  size  of  its  grain, 
the  proportion  of  powdered  glass  with  which  the  gunpowder  employed 
in  rifled  cannon  would  have  to  be  mixed  to  render  it  only  slow-burning, 
would  be  about  double  the  quantity  required  for  almost  altogether 
preventing  the  ignition  of  fine-grain  powder,  or  of  the  comparatively 
weak  blasting  powder  with  which  Mr.  Gale's  public  experiments  appear 
generally  to  have  been  instituted.  Although  a  sufficient  dilution  of 
gunpowder  may  secure  such  comparative  safety  to  the  neighbourhoods 
of  large  magazines,  or  to  the  crews  of  merchant-vessels  in  which  gun- 
powder (for  blasting  purposes,  &c.)  is  transported,  as  to  compensate 
fully  for  the  inconvenience  attending  the  great  increase  of  volume  of 
the  powder,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  treatment  of  gunpowder 
actually  issued  for  military  and  naval  service  would  be  attiended  by 
more  than  one  serious  obstacle ;  such  as,  the  tendency  of  the  powder, 
unless  very  largely  diluted,  to  separate  from  the  glass,  during  transport 
by  land  or  sea,  to  so  considerable  an  extent  as  very  greatly  to  diminish 
the  degree  of  security  originally  aimed  at ;  the  very  great  addition 
which  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  arrangements  for  carrying  the 
necessary  ammunition,  in  active  service ;  the  necessity  for  introducing, 
in  the  field  or  on  board  ship,  the  operations  of  separating  the  powder 
from  the  glass  and  transferring  it  to  cartridges  and  shells  (which,  what- 
ever sifting  and  other  arrangements  were  adopted,  would  be  time-taking 
and  very  dangerous),  instead  of  preserving  the  ammunition  ready  for 
immediate  use ;  and,  above  all,  the  incalculable  mischief  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  establishment,  in  the  minds  of  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  of  an  erroneous  feeling  of  security,  in  dealing  with  gun- 
powder, which,  however  harmless  it  may,  for  a  time,  be  rendered,  must 
finally  be  handled  by  the  men  in  its  explosive  form.  The  extremely 
rare  occurrence  of  accidents  with  gunpowder,  on  board  ship  or  in 
active  land-service,  is  mainly  due  to  the  strictest  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautionary regulations,  some  of  which  may  appear  at  first  sight 
exaggerated  or  almost  absurd,  but  which  combine  to  maintain  a  con- 
sciousness of  danger  and  a  consequent  vigilance  indispensable  to 
safety. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  materials  recently  employed  to  replace 
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gunpowder  as  a  destractiye  agent,  is  nitro-glycerine.  This  substance 
was  discovered  by  Sobrero^  in  1847,  and  is  produced  by  adding  glyce- 
rine in  successive  small  quantities  to  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  add  of  sp.  gr. 
1*83.  The  acid  is  cooled  artificially  during  the  addition  of  glycerine, 
and  the  mixture  is  afterwards  poured  into  water,  when  an.  amber- 
coloured  oily  fluid  separates,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses 
DO  odour,  but  has  a  sweet,  pungent  flavour,  and  is  very  poisonous,  a 
minute  quantity  placed  upon  the  tongue  producing  violent  headache, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours* 

The  liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*6,  and  solidifies  at  about  5°G, 
(40°  F.) ;  if  flame  is  applied,  nitro-glycerine  simply  bums ;  and  if 
placed  upon  paper  or  metal,  and  held  over  a  source  of  heat,  it  explodes 
feebly  after  a  short  time,  burning  witb  a  smoky  flama  If  paper  mois- 
tened with  it  be  sharply  struck,  a  somewhat  violent  detonation  is  pro- 
duced. Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  was  the  first  to  attempt 
the  application  of  uitro- glycerine  as  an  explosive  agent,  in  1864. 

Some  experiments  were,  in  the  first  instance,  made  with  gunpowder, 
the  grains  of  which  had  been  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine.  This 
powder  burnt  much  as  usual,  but  with  a  brighter  flame,  in  open  air. 
When  confined  in  shells  or  blast-holes,  greater  effects  were,  however, 
produced  with  it  than  with  ordinary  gunpowder  ;  its  destructive  action 
is  described  as  having  been  from  three  to  six  times  greater  than  Uiat 
of  powder.  The  liquid  could  not  be  employed  as  a  blasting  agent  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  as  the  application  of  flame  to  it  from  a  common 
fuze  would  not  cause  it  to  explode.  But  Mr.  Nobel  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  employing  a  special  description  of  fuze,  in  applying  the 
liquid  alone  as  a  very  powerful  destructive  agent  The  charge  of 
nitro-glyoerine  having  been  introduced,  in  a  suitable  case,  into  the 
blast-hole,  a  fuze,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  a  small  charge 
of  gunpowder,  is  fixed  immediately  over  the  liquid.  The  concussion 
produced  by  the  exploding  powder,  upon  ignition  of  the  fuze,  effects 
the  explosion  of  the  nitro-glycerine. 

The  destructive  action  of  this  material  is  estimated,  by  those  who 
have  made  experiments  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  as  about  ten  times 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  gunpowder.  Therefore,  although  its  cost  is 
about  seven  times  that  of  blasting-powder,  its  use  is  stated  to  be 
attended  with  great  economy,  more  especially  in  hard  rocks,  a  consider- 
able saving  being  effected  by  its  means  in  the  labour  of  the  miners,  and 
in  the  time  occupied  in  performing  a  given  amount  of  work,  as  much 
fewer  and  smaller  blast-holes  are  required  than  when  gunpowder  is 
employed.  The  material  appears  to  have  recently  received  consider- 
able application  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Sweden ;  but,  in 
England,  its  employment  has  been  confined  to  one  set  of  experiments 
instituted  in  Cornwall  last  summer,  upon  which  occasion  a  wrought- 
iron  block,  weighing  about  three  hundredweight,  was  rent  into  frag- 
ments by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  less  than  one  ounce  of  nitro- 
glycerine placed  in  a  central  cavity. 
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Nitroglycerine  appears,  therefore,  to  possess  very  important  advan- 
tages over  gunpowder  as  a  blasting  and  destructive  agent,  but  the 
attempts  to  introduce  it  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  have  already 
been  attended  by  most  disastrous  results,  ascribable  in  part  to  some  of 
its  properties  and  the  evident  instability  of  the  commercial  product, 
but  principally  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  those  interested  in  its  applica- 
tion, who  appear  to  have  been  induced,  either  by  undue  confidence  in 
its  permanence  and  comparative  safety,  or  from  less  excusable  motives, 
to  leave  the  masters  of  ships,  or  others  who  had  to  deal  with  the  trans- 
port of  the  material,  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  character. 

The  precise  causes  of  the  fearful  explosions  of  nitro-glycerine  which 
occurred  at  Aspinwall  and  San  Francisco  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be 
ascertained ;  but  they  are  likely  to  have  been  due,  at  any  rate  indirectly, 
to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  substance,  induced  or  accelerated 
by  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  parts  of  the 
ships  where  it  was  stored.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  the 
violent  rupture  of  closed  vessels  containing  commercial  nitro-glycerine 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  gases  generated  by  its 
gradual  decomposition ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  result,  finvoured  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eventually 
determined  by  some  accidental  agitation  of  the  contents  of  the  package 
of  nitro-glycerine,  was  the  cause  of  those  lamentable  accidents.  The 
great  difficulties  attending  the  purification  of  nitro-glycerine  upon  a 
practical  scale,  and  the  uncertainty,  as  regards  stability,  of  the  material, 
even  when  purified  (leaving  out  of  consideration  its  very  poisonous  cha- 
racter and  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  explosion  by  percussion  when  in 
the  solid  form),  appear  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  safe 
application  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

The  conversion  of  purified  lignin  or  wood  fibre  into  an  explosive 
substance  of  the  same  nature  as  gun-cotton,  was  accomplished  by 
chemists  soon  after  Schonbein's  discovery  of  gun-cotton  was  made 
known.  Finely  divided  wood,  or  sawdust,  may,  by  treatment  with 
suitable  agents,  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  purified  of  substances 
foreign  to  cellulose ;  and,  if  then  submitted  to  careful  digestion  in 
a  mixture  of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  properly 
purified,  it  furnishes  a  highly  explosive  material  similar  to  the  most 
explosive  gun-cotton,  and  possessed  apparently  of  considerable  sta- 
bility. Captain  Schultze,  a  Prussian  artillery  officer,  who  was 
entrusted  by  his  government  a  few  years  ago  with  the  investigation  of 
gun-cotton,  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  finely-divided 
wood  offered  greater  prospect  of  conversion  into  ft  controllable  explo- 
sive agent  than  cotton  wool.  The  ultimate  result  of  his  investigations 
has  been  the  production  of  a  ^'  gun-sawdust,"  the  explosive  properties 
of  which  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  impregnation  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  either  saltpetre  or  a  mixture 
of  that  salt  and  nitrate  of  barium.  The  wood,  having  been  reduced  to 
a  tolerably  uniform  state  of  division,  is  submitted  by  Captain  Schultze 
to  purifying  processes,  for  the  separation  of  resinous  and  other  sub- 
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stances  from  the  lignin,  and  the  product  is  converted  by  digestion  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  into  a  very  feebly  explosive 
material,  which  leaves  a  considerable  carbonaceous  residue  when  burnt. 
This  product  afler  purification  is  impregnated  with  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  nitrates  to  give  it  rapidly  explosive  power,  the  oxidation  of 
the  carbon  being  now  almost  complete.  The  objects  which  appear  to 
be  aimed  at  by  Captain  Schultze  in  following  this  method  of  manu- 
facturing a  wood-gunpowder,  are,  the  production  of  a  more  gradually 
explosive  material  than  is  obtained  by  the  most  perfect  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  wood-fibre,  and  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  material  in  a 
slightly  explosive  and  therefore  comparatively  harmless  form,  until  it  is 
required  for  use,  when  it  may  be  soon  rendered  powerfully  explosive 
by  impregnation  with  the  nitrates.  It  is  asserted  that  this  powder  is 
considerably  more  powerful  than  gunpowder  as  a  mining  agent ;  and 
that,  by  its  employment  in  mines,  the  operators  are  enabled  to  return  to 
work  sooner  than  when  gunpowder  is  used,  because  there  is  little  or 
DO  smoke  produced  by  its  explosion.  The  latter  is  an  undoubted 
advantage  which  Schultze's  powder  shares  with  gun-cotton.  Ad- 
vantages are  also  claimed  for  this  material  when  employed  in  fire- 
arms, and  it  is  possible  that,  when  applied  to  sporting  purposes,  it  may 
compete  successfully  with  gunpowder  in  this  direction  also  ;  but  its 
behaviour  as  an  explosive,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  afibrd 
little  promise  of  its  advantageous  employment  in  arms  for  military  and 
naval  purposes. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  history  and  the  practical 
application  of  gun-cotton  since  its  study  was  resumed  in  this  country 
about  three  years  ago.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  the  material 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Prentice  at  Stow* 
market,  and  at  the  Government  Gunpowder  Works  at  Waltham  Abbey ; 
its  application  to  mining  and  artillery  purposes,  and  to  small  arms,  has 
been,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  systematic  experiment,  conducted  by 
the  Government  Committee  on  Gun-cotton ;  its  employment  as  a 
blasting  agent  is  steadily  increasing  in  several  important  English 
mining  districts ;  and  considerable,  though  not  uniform,  success  haa 
already  attended  the  employment  of  gun-cotton  cartridges  for  sporting 
purposes. 

The  system  of  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  as  perfected  by  Baron 
Yon  Lenk,  has  undergone  but  trifling  modifications  in  its  employment  in 
this  country.  It  has  beeA  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation 
by  Mr.  Abel,  and  the  results  furnished  by  many  experimental  manu- 
facturing operations,^and  an  examination  of  the  products,  have  shown 
that  the  process  of  converting  cotton  into  the  most  explosive  form  of 
pyroxilin  or  gun-cotton,  and  of  purifying  the  material,  have  been  so 
greatly  perfected  by  v.  Lenk  as  to  render  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
simple  and  precise  instructions  alone  necessary  to  ensure  the  pre- 
paration of  very  uniform  products,  which  exhibit  in  their  composition 
a  very  much  closer  approximation  to  purity  than  those  obtained  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  history  of  gim-cotton. 
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Although  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  many  chemists  who 
investigated  the  composition  of  gun-cotton,  soon  after  Schoubeiii's 
discovery,  varied  very  considerably,  the  constitution  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  definitely  established  by  the  researches  of  Hadow, 
published  in  1854.  According  to  that  chemist,  the  most  explosive 
gun  -cotton  has  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  €«  H^  Ns  Ou 
(which  was  first  assigned  to  the  substance  by  W.  Crum,  in  1847),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  cellulose,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  three  molecules  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  name  trinitrO' 

'  cellulose  has  therefore  been  assigned  to  gun-cotton,  its  constitution 

[  (Hi 

I  being  expressed  by  the  formula  C,  jg  jj  q  fO*.     Hadow's  conclusions 

'  have  since  been  confirmed  by  other  cliemists,  more  especially  by  Red- 

'  tenbacher,  Schrotter,  and  Schneider,  who  have  analyzed  specimens  of 

'  gun-cotton  prepared  under  Von  Lenk's  directions.     But  a  Report  upon 

the   Austrian   Gun-cotton   was   published  in  1864   by  Pelouze  and 

>  Maury,  in  which  the  formula  €««  Ha«  Ois,  5  N^  O9  is  assigned  to  the 

>  product  of  v.  Lenk*s  process  ;  the  conclusions  of  those  chemists  being 
founded  partly    upon  some  analytical  results,  and  partly  upon  the 

!  increase  of  weight  which  they  found  cotton  to  sustain,  when  submitted 

to  treatment  with  the  mixed  acids.     They  found  the  greatest  increase 

I  in  weight  to  be  78  per  cent. — a  number  slightly  in  excess  of  that  which 

I  would  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  formula  which  they  adopt. 

An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  gun-cotton,  as 

[  obtained  by  v.  Lenk*s  process,  has  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Abel ;  and 

I  the  very  numerous  analytical  and  synthetical  results  which  he  has 

[  obtained,  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  formula  assigned  by  Crum  and 

Hadow  to  the  most  explosive  gun-cotton,  and  demonstrate  satisfactorily 

1  that  the  products  obtained  by  following  strictly  the  instructions  given 

I  by  V.  Lenk,  are  invariably  trinitro-cellulose,  in  a  condition  as  nearly 

i  approaching  purity  as  a  manufacturing  operation  can  be  expected  to 

furnish. 
I  The  most  explosive  gun-cotton  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  mixtures  of 

I  ether  and  alcohol ;  but  by  varying  the  proportions  and  strength  of  the 

I  acids  employed  for  the  conversion  of  cotton,  products  of  less  explosive 

character  are  obtained,  which  are  more  or  less  freely  soluble  in  ether 
[  and  alcohol  (furnishing  the  well-known  material  collodion).     If,  there- 

fore, in  manufocturing  gun-cotton,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  insoluble  pyroxilin  are  not  strictly  fulfilled,  the  uniformity 
of  the  product  will  suffer. 
I  The  ordinary  products  of  manufacture  are  never  altogether  free 

from  soluble  gun-cotton  ;  but  the  proportion  present  is  small  and  very 
uniform,  amounting  to  about  1*6  per  cent.  They  contain,  besides,  a 
small  quantity  (about  0*5  per  cent.)  of  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  alone, 
and  possessed  of  acid  characters,  which  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
I  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  such  small  quantities  of  resinous  or  other 

matters  foreign  to  pure  cellulose,  as  are  not  completely  removed  from 
the  cotton  fibre  by  the  purification  which  it  receives. 
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There  appears  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  impurity  in  gan- 
cotton  is  of  comparatively  unstable  character,  and  that  the  great 
proneness  to  spontaneous  decomposition  which  has  been  observed  by 
Pelouze  and  Maury,  De  Luca,  and  othersy  in  some  specimens  of  guo- 
ootton,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  existence  in  those 
specimens  of  comparatively  large  proportions  of  those  unstable  bye- 
products. 

One  hundred  parts  of  carefully-purified  cotton  wool  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Abel  to  furnish  from  181*8  to  182*5  parts  of  gun-cotton.  Tbe 
increase  which  perfecdy  pure  cellulose  should  sustain  by  absolutely 
complete  conversion  into  a  substance  of  the  formula  CeHjNsOn 
(trinitro-cellulose)  is  83*3 :  tbe  above  results  are  therefore  strong  con- 
firmations of  the  correctness  of  this  generaUy-accepted  view  of  the 
composition  of  gun-cotton.  In  carrying  out  the  actual  manufiicturing 
process,  as  prescribed  by  v.  Lenk,  somewhat  lower  results  are  ob- 
tained, because  of  impurities  existing  in  the  cotton  employed,  and  of 
loss  of  product  during  its  purification. 

Very  extensive  experiments  are  in  progress  at  Woolwich,  with  the 
view  of  examining  fully  into  the  extent  of  liability  to  change  of  gun- 
cotton  when  preserved  in  store,  or  exposed  for  prolonged  periods  to 
light  and  to  degrees  of  heat  ranging  between  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures  and  that  of  boiling  water.  The  results  hitherto  arrived 
at,  though  they  have  shown  that,  under  severe  conditions,  gun- 
cotton  \a  liable  to  decompose,  have  not  confirmed  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  French  chemists,  with  regard  to  the  great  instability  of 
the  material.  Thus  De  Luca  states  that,  all  specimens  exposed  by  him 
to  sunlight  decomposed  either  on  the  first  day  or  within  a  few  days. 
But,  at  Woolwich,  no  single  instance  of  such  rapid  decomposition  of 
gun-cotton,  made  by  the  present  process,  has  been  noticed.  A  veiy 
gradual  and  slight  development  of  gas  occurs  after  a  time  when  the 
substance  is  exposed  to  sunlight;  but  the  quantity  which  has  been 
collected  from  specimens  exposed  at  Woolwich  to  direct  day-  and  sun- 
light for  two  years  and  a  half,  is  very  small,  and  the  gun-cotton  has  in 
all  instances  preserved  its  original  appearance.  Pelouze  and  Maury 
state  that  gun-cotton  always  decomposes  perfectly  within  a  few  days, 
by  exposure  to  temperatures  of  55**— 60"  C.  (130° — 140  P».),  and  they 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  explosion  of  a  specimen  directly  it  was  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  heated  to  47"  C.  (1 1 6°-  6  F.).  But,  at  Woolwich,  a 
specimen  of  ordinary  product  which  has  been  exposed  now  for  twelve 
months  to  66*"  C.  ( 150°  F.),  has  evolved  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and 
retains  its  original  appearance  perfectly.  Several  specimens,  after 
having  been  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  90°  C.  (194"  F.), 
during  which  period  some  nitrous  vapours  were  in  all  instances  evolved, 
have  since  been  exposed  to  light  in  closed  vessels  for  about  twenty 
months,  and  still  retain  their  original  appearance  and  explosive 
characters.  Several  large  ammunition-cases,  closely  packed  with  gun- 
cotton,  have  been  preserved  for  six  months  in  a  chamber,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  maintained  for  three  months  at  49°  C.  (120°  F.),  and 
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aftenrards  at  54"* — 55°  C.  (130°  F.),  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
periodically  registering  the  temperature  within  the  boxes,  which  were 
kept  closed.  In  no  instance  has  the  latter  temperature  risen  to  an 
extent  to  indicate  serious  chemical  change,  t.  e,  it  has  always  been 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  chamber.  These  few  examples 
of  results  already  obtained  are  given  to  show  that  the  behaviour  of 
gun-cotton  manufactured  in  England  by  v.  Lenk's  process  does  not, 
as  yet,  at  all  justify  the  condemnation  which  the  material  has  recently 
received  in  France. 

One  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
gun-cotton  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  French  experi- 
menters. The  material  may  be  most  perfectly  preserved,  apparently 
for  any  period,  either  by  immersion  in  water,  or,  still  more  simply,  by 
being  impregnated  with  just  sufficient  moisture  to  render  it  perfectly 
uninflammable.  In  this  condition,  gun-cotton  is  much  safer  than  gun- 
powder can  be  rendered,  even  by  mixture  with  very  large  proportions  of 
incombustible  materials.  It  may  be  transported  with  quite  as  much 
safety  as  the  unconverted  cotton  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  very  much 
less  prone  to  gradual  decay,  if  preserved  for  very  long  periods  in  a  damp 
condition,  than  cotton  or  other  vegetable  substances.  Many  specimens 
of  gun-cotton,  preserved  for  several  months  in  a  very  damp  chamber, 
together  with  paper,  cotton  fabrics,  and  wood,  retained  their  strength  of 
fibre  and  all  their  original  properties,  and  had  no  signs  even  of  mildew 
upon  them,  while  the  paper  fabrics  in  immediate  contact  with  them  had 
completely  rotted  away,  and  the  wood  was  covered  with  fungi. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manipulation  of  gun- 
cotton,  with  the  object  of  modifying  its  explosive  action.  The  rapidity 
with  which  gun-cotton  bums  in  open  air  admits  of  ready  and  very  con- 
siderable variation  by  applying  the  simple  expedients  of  winding,  twist- 
ing, or  plaiting  gun-cotton  yam  of  different  sizes.  But,  although  a  mass 
of  gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  burn  in  a  comparatively  gradual  manner 
by  being  very  tightly  wound,  a  charge  of  the  material  in  that  form  acts 
quite  as  destmctively  when  exploded  in  the  bore  of  a  gun  as  an  equal 
charge  consisting  of  the  yarn  wound  very  loosely,  because  the  pressure 
of  gas  established  by  the  first  ignition  of  the  charge  renders  the  compact 
packing  of  the  gun-cotton  powerless  to  resist  the  instantaneous  penetra- 
tion of  flame  between  the  separate  layers  of  the  material.  The  assertion 
that  a  power  had  been  acquired  of  controlling  the  explosive  action  of 
gun-cotton  in  a  fire-arm  by  simply  varying  the  compactness  with  which 
the  material  was  twisted  or  wound,  has,  therefore,  proved  quite  erro- 
neous. There  are,  however,  two  methods  of  reducing  the  rapidity  of 
explosion  of  gun-cotton,  which  are  much  more  likely  to  furnish  suc- 
cessful results.  The  one  consists  in  diluting  the  material  by  its  admix- 
ture either  with  a  less  explosive  variety  of  gun-cotton  or  with  some 
inexplosive  substance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cotton  in  its  original 
form.  The  latter  mode  of  dilution  has  recently  been  applied  by  Messrs. 
Prentice  to  the  construction  of  cartridges  for  sporting  purposes,  and 
they  describe  the  results  already  arrived  at  as  very  promising.     The 
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second  method  of  controlling  the  explosion  of  gan-cotton  consists  in  con- 
solidating the  material  by  pressure  into  compact  homogeneous  masses^ 
and  in  confining  the  first  ignition  of  such  compressed^  gun-cotton  in 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  to  certain  surfaces.  The  gun-cotton  fibre  in  the 
form  of  jam  or  plait  may  be  compressed  into  very  compact  masses  by 
being  rammed  into  strong  cylinders  of  pasteboard  or  other  suitable 
material ;  but  much  more  perfectly  homogeneous  and  solid  masses  are 
produced,  independently  of  cylinders  or  other  cases,  by  a  method  which 
Mr.  Abel  has  recently  elaborated,  and  which  consists  in  reducing  the 
gun-cotton  fibre  to  a  fine  state  of  division  or  pulp,  as  in  the  process 
of  paper-making,  and  in  converting  this  pulp  by  pressure  into  solid 
masses  of  any  suitable  form  or  density. 

This  method  of  operating  afibrds  also  special  fecilities  for  combining 
both  methods,  dilution  and  compression,  of  reducing  the  explosive 
violence  of  gun-cotton.  The  material  is,  in  fact,  operated  upon  by 
this  system,  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding  to  the  processes  by 
which  the  explosive  action  of  gunpowder  is  regulated  to  so  remarkable 
an  extent.  Some  results,  which  are  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical  as 
encouraging,  have  already  been  arrived  at,  in  the  systematic  coarse  of 
experiments  which  are  in  progress,  with  the  object  of  applying  the 
methods  of  regulation,  pointed  out,  to  the  reduction  of  gun-cotton  to  a 
safe  form  for  artillery  purposes.  Its  arrangement  in  a  form  suitable 
for  small  arms  is  a  much  less  difficult  problem,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approaching  a  perfect  solution.  For  employment  in  shells 
and  for  military  mines,  both  land  and  submarine,  the  compressed  or 
solid  form  of  gun-cotton  presents  special  advantages,  on  account  of  the 
great  compactness  which  may  be  imparted  to  it ;  a  given  weight 
arranged  so  as  to  ignite  instantaneously  under  pressure  (t.«.  in  strong 
vessels),  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  an  equal  weight  of 
gunpowder,  whereas  the  forms  of  gun-cotton  hitherto  applied  to  these 
purposes  occupy  about  three  times  the  space  of  gunpowder. 

Beautiful  pyrotechnic  effects  may  be  readily  produced  by  means  of 
ffun-cotton,  though  the  absence  of  smoke,  which,  in  some  of  its  aippli- 
dations  (especially  in  mines),  would  constitute  an  important  advantage, 
detracts  from  some  of  the  effects  which  may  be  obtained  with  pyro- 
technic compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  gun-cotton  fireworks  may 
be  displayed  in-doors  without  inconvenience. 

There  appears  at  present  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  application 
of  gun-cotton  with  great  advantage  to  at  least  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant purposes  for  which  gunpowder  is  used,  will,  ere  long,  be  fully 
established,  and  that  this  interesting  explosive  agent  is  destined  to 
occupy  a  permanent  and  prominent  position  among  the  most  important 
products  of  chemical  industry. 

[F.  A.  A.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  7,  1866. 

Sir  Hbnby  Houjind,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Yice-Presidenta  were  nominated  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 

The  Earl  Stanhope,  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Lieut.-General  Sabine,  B.A.  Pres.  R.S. 

W.  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  Q.C.  F.R.S. 

William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  the  Treasurer. 


Samuel  Osborne  Habershon,  M.D. 
John  Hogg,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected  : — 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Edward  Frankland,  Esq.  Ph.  D.  F.R.$.  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

FBOM 

Jctuariea,  Jtutitute  ^— Joamal,  No.  63.    Syo.     1866. 

Agrictdturcd  Society  of  England^  Royal — Journal.  New  Series.  Na  8.  Sra    1866. 
Asiaiic  Society  t^Bengnl" JoxknaX^^o,  \^.    8vo.     1865. 
Astronomical  Society,  J?o^2— Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.    No.  5.    8vo. 
British  ArchitecU*  Institute,  IZovoi— Sessional  Papers,  1865-6.  Part  II.  No.4w  4to. 
Chambers,  George  F.  Esq.  MM  J,  (the  ^tKAor>-The  Church  and  State  Handy- 
book.     (K92)     8yo.     1866. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  May,  1866.    8?o. 

Clarendon^  The  Earl  of,  K.G.  ^c— Pitture  Murali  a  fresco  e  Suppellettili  Etmsche 
scoperte  in  una  necropoli  presso  Orrieto  nel  1863  da  D.  Golini :  publicata  da 
6.  Conestabile.    4ta    Firenze.     1865. 
£iit7orfl~ Artisan  for  April,  1866.    4to. 

AthensBum  for  April,  1866.    4to. 

British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April,  1866.    4to« 

Chemical  News  for  Apri^  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  for  April,  1866.    fol. 

Uorological  Journal  for  April,  1866.    Syo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1866.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1866.    8yo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  April,  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  April,  1866.    4to. 
Hardwicke,  Robert,  Esq.  {the  FMishery-Skm  Diseases.    By  W.  lllbury  Fo«. 

2  Tols.    8yo.    1863-4. 
Xt/iiicaiiScM:ie/y— Journal  and  Prooeedings:  Zoology:  No.  38.    8yo.    1866. 
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MediethCkintrgieal  Society,  J?oyiZ— Proceedings,  VoL  V.  No.  4.    8vow     1866. 
Meteorological  Soctefy— Prooeediugs,  No.  21.    8yo.    1866. 
Philadelphia  Academy  qf  Natural  5ct«*cef— ProceediDgi.    8yo.    1865. 
Photographic  Society— J ourntil.  No.  168.    8vo.     1866. 

Squire,  Peter,  Eaq.  F.L.S.  M,R.I.  {the  ilif<Aor)-~€ompaiiioD  to  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia.   3rd  edition.    8to.     1866. 
Statiitical  Society  of  Londom^-JomiuJ,  Vol.  XXIX.  Part  1.    8vo.     1866. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  11,  1866. 

Colonel  PuiLip  James  Yorke,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  D.  T.  Awsted,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

On  Mud  Volcanoes  of  the  Crimea^  and  on  the  relation  of  these  and 
simi/ar  phenomena  to  deposits  of  Petroleum. 

In  this  communication  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
subjects,  namely  : — 

First. — Mud  volcanoes  generally,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Crimea  and  Sicily,  as  phenomena  of  subdued  volcanic  action. 

Secondly. — The  frequent  occurrence  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  and 
other  hydro-carbons  in  the  vicinity  of  mud  volcanoes. 

Thirdly, — The  existence  of  lignites,  coal,  or  other  deposits  of 
vegetable  or  animal  organic  matter  near  mud  volcanoes. 

Fourthly. — The  geological  relation  probably  existing  between  mud 
volcanoes,  recognized  lines  of  volcanic  energy,  main  lines  of  elevation 
affecting  great  tracts  of  land,  and  the  metamorphoses  that  have  pro- 
duced the  hydro-carboDS  in  the  form  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  bitumen, 
and  bituminous  shales. 

L  Mud  Volcanoes. 

The  phenomena  of  mud  volcanoes  are  illustrated  on  a  grand  scale 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimea,  near  Kertch,  and  on  the  adjacent 
peninsula  of  Taman.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
is  nearly  level,  but  in  certain  places  presents  a  multitude  of  hil- 
locks and  some  considerable  hills.  These  hills  are  due  to  eruptions 
of  mud.  Some  are  large  and  loflty,  and  do  not  now  erupt  mud. 
Others  are  also  of  large  dimensions,  but  are  continually  or  occasionally 
active.  I  visited  the  Crimea  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  and 
although  for  some  months  previously  none  of  the  older  and  larger  mud 
volcanoes  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  no  new  ones  had  appeared,  it  was 
not  difRcult  from  the  number  of  examples  in  different  states  of  activity 
to  make  out  the  principal  varieties  of  appearance.  Before  describing 
them,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  brief  account  of  au 
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eruption  of  the  same  Dature  that  occurred  in  Sicily  during  my  stay  m 
the  island.  I  was  on  that  occasion  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  visit 
a  mud  volcano  from  its  commencement,  and  thus,  •  combining  the 
observations  in  Sicily  and  the  Crimea,  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  and 
describe  from  my  own  observation  the  whole  history  of  one  of  these 
curious  phenomena.  The  Sicilian  eruption  commenced  seven  days 
only  before  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  in  the  island  of  Santorin. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eruption  of  Etna  of  last  year  was 
accompanied  by  subterranean  action  in  the  jEgean  sea,  both  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Morea  and  also  in  Santorin  itself;  and  although  the 
distance  is  five  hundred  miles,  a  subterranean  communication  must  be 
considered  proved. 

At  Patern6,  close  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Etna  lavas, 
a  mud  eruption  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  last  .January,  in  a  flat  plain 
below  the  steep  hill  on  which  Patem6  is  built,  and  not  far  from  the 
bed  of  the  Simeto.  It  commenced  by  the  outburst  of  a  strong  jet  of 
water,  which  must  have  issued  through  a  crevice  in  underlying  lava. 
The  crack  is  not  traceable  in  the  conglomerate  and  sandy  gravel  of  the 
surface,  except  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  eruptions.  The 
water  at  first  rose  about  six  feet  in  a  strong  jet,  at  boiling  temperature, 
from  only  one  point.  Several  such  jets  followed  from  other  places  a 
few  yards  off,  the  volume  of  the  first  jet  diminishing  though  the  total 
quantity  of  water  erupted  was  increased.  The  temperature  of  the 
erupted  water  diminished  slowly  from  the  commencement.  There  was 
uo  noise,  no  flame,  and  no  visible  vapour,  but  much  gas  bubbling 
through  the  water,  and  some  naphtha. 

The  water  issuing  was  muddy  from  the  commencement,  but  no 
stones  or  lumps  of  solid  matter  were  erupted.  The  level  of  the  point 
of  eruption  was  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  an 
aneroid.  The  water  erupted  ran  off  into  the  Simeto,  leaving  behind  a 
thin  coating  of  tenacious  mud,  which  covered  the  ground  for  some 
distance. 

I  visited  the  spot  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement. 
From  the  principal  jet  there  then  issued  a  large  column  of  dirty  water, 
with  much  gas.  A  considerable  quantity  of  petroleum  of  dark-green 
colour  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  had  not  been  collected. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  above  1 10^  Fah.,  but  observations 
were  difficult  to  make  and  uncertain,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  maximum 
thermometer.  The  heat  was  certainly  much  greater  than  was  recorded, 
as  the  water  scalded  the  hand.  The  gas  bubbles  were  large,  and  issued 
at  intervals  by  puffs,  of  which  forty  per  minute  were  counted.  The 
gas  was  chiefly  carbonic  acid  gus.  There  were  four  other  considerable 
jets  of  warm  but  not  hot  water  all  in  a  line,  and  all  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  joining  the  original  point  of  eruption  with  the  principal  cone  of 
Etna.  They  were  about  four  yards  apart  A  multitude  of  much 
smaller  jets  of  cold  muddy  water  came  out  from  cracks  in  the  ground 
at  various  points  within  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres.  None  of  the 
issuing  fluid  could  be  called  thick  mud,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
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evaporation  it  left  a  tenacious  paste.  About  300  yards  beyond,  in  the 
direction  of  tiie  great  cone  of  Etna,  there  is  a  remarkable  spring  of 
water  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  rising  at  a  temperature  of  64*  Fah. 
Though  well  known  and  used  this  spring  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  eruption.  £xcept  at  Pyrmont,  I  have  never  seen  prater 
so  charged  with  gas.  A  short  distance  beyond  this  spring  is  another  of 
subacid  water  issuing  from  beneath  old  lava,  at  a  temperature  of 
60*  Fah. 

About  a  mile  from  the  mud  volcano,  and  in^the  direction  opposite 
to  the  springs,  are  blocks  of  very  tough  basaltic  lava,  on  a  natural  slope. 
They  had  apparently  fallen  from  a  basaltic  cliff  above.  These  blocks, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer,  give  out  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and 
when  a  fragment  is  broken  off,  innumerable  small  cavities  full  of  naphtha 
may  be  observed  on  examining  the  broken  surface. 

The  mud  volcanoes  of  the  Crimea  and  Taman  are  veiy  numerooa, 
and  all  within  a  belt  of  country  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  known  that  similar  phenomena  exist  near  Teflis,  half* 
way  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  at  Baku,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  islands  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  district  I  chiefly  examined  reached  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  straits  of  Kertch,  towards  the  east,  and  about  twenty  miles 
towards  the  west. 

JNear  Enikale  are  several  distinct  cones.  Of  these  some  are 
moderately  active,  many  quite  inactive.  The  date  of  activity  can  oflen 
be  guessed  at  by  the  state  of  the  slopes ;  for  the  mud  as  it  first  issues, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  is  perfectly  unfit  for  vegetation,  but  after 
about  two  years'  exposure  it  begins  to  acquire  properties  and  materials 
allowing  vegetable  growth.  By  noticing  the  state  of  vegetation,  I 
was  thus  able  to  make  out  that  many  of  the  hills  had  been  very  recently 
subject  to  a  flow  of  mud,  though  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

The  erupting  cones  are  all  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
mud  is  poured  out  very  slowly  from  the  top,  and  is  tenacious  and  often 
as  thick  as  treacle.  Bubbles  of  gas  accompany  the  mud.  In  one  case 
I  counted  fifteen  large  bubbles  per  minute,  in  another  thirty.  The 
temperature  of  the  issuing  mud  was  in  one  case  56°  Fah.,  in  another 
close  by  as  much  as  6^  Fah.  I  measured  the  length  of  one  ooul^  of 
mud,  and  found  it  to  be  about  60  yards  from  the  outlet  before  it  was 
completely  chfcked.  The  various  cones  are  accumulated  from  the 
material  erupted,  and  in  no  other  way.  In  the  cone  I  measured  I 
found  the  fall  to  be  20  feet,  the  slope  therefore  being  one  in  nine. 
Other  cones,  and  the  upper  part  of  all  the  cones,  are  much  steeper 
than  this. 

In  all  this  group  a  north  wind  is  universally  understood  to  increase 
the  flow  of  mud,  and  the  quantity  of  mud  issuing  varies  from  month  to 
month  and  at  different  seasons.  It  not  unfrequently  stops  altogether 
for  some  time. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Enikale  is  another  tract  of  con- 
siderable area  completely  covered  with  recently  erupted  mud.     The 
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mud  is  always  of  the  same  kind,  blackish  when  dry,  very  tenacious,  and 
as  it  runs  exceedingly  fine.  I  observed,  however,  in  each  place  a 
number  of  fragments  of  clay  ironstone,  all  of  small  size,  and  distributed 
pretty  evenly  over  the  mud  hills ;  and  this  fact  I  also  noticed  on  all 
the«cones  both  at  Kertch  and  Taraan.  I  have  seen  and  possess  parts 
of  a  fragment  of  lignite  erupted  from  a  mud  volcano  at  Sassuolo,  near 
Modena. 

Not  fiir  from  Kertch,  towards  the  south-west,  is  another  and  similar 
mud  volcano,  and  near  it  a  large  old  cone  evidently  due  to  the  same 
cause.     Several  small  mud  springs  are  close  by. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  straits  of  Kertch,  and  within 
the  peninsula  of  Taman,  which  is  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Kuban  (the 
largest  of  the  rivers  coming  from  the  northern  watershed  of  the 
Caucasus),  there  is  a  very  important  and  extensive  group  of  conical 
hilk  of  marl  and  mud,  which  beyond  a  doubt  are  due  to  the  issue  of 
mud  under  circumstances  identical  with  those  just  described.  They 
occupy  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  The  Kuban  itself  terminates  in 
a  wide  expanse  of  mud,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  less  than  a  foot 
of  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Taman  is  an  alternation  of 
mud  banks  above  and  below  the  water's  edge,  with  a  few  narrow  channels 
passable  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  It  is  only  the  mud  cones  that 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  surface. 

We  owe  to  Pallas  a  detailed  account  of  an  eruption  that  took  place 
in  this  peninsula  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This  erup* 
tion  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  large  conical  hill  visible  from 
Kertch,  which  is  about  14  miles  distant,  and  a  prominent  object  to 
vessels  passing  through  the  straits.  I  visited  this  cone,  though  with 
some  difficulty;  as  no  one  on  the  spot  knew  anything  about  it,  and  there 
is  neither  a  landing  place  near  nor  any  road  leading  to  it.  It  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Taman.  I 
found  it  extinct,  but  with  marks  of  recent  eruption  of  mud  on  a  small 
scale.  Hie  main  cone  has  been  much  weathered.  It  consists  of  clay, 
with  small  angular  lumps  of  limestone  and  small  fragments  of  earthy 
oxide  of  iron.  There  is  a  depression  or  crater  at  the  top.  The  height 
I  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  I  could  not 
quite  trust  my  aneroid.  It  is  now  called  Gorela,  a  name  which  merely 
means  a  hill.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  by  other  names  a  few 
years  ago,  being  called  Kakuoba  in  Col.  Jervis's  map. 

Several  miles  from  this  old  cone,  towards  the  east,  is  the  village  of 
Aktinisorka,  near  which  I  found  a  remarkable  group  of  mud  volcanoes 
in  activity  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  There  were  four  of  large  size,  all 
issuing  mud.  Another,  which  had  been  active  in  1863, 1  found  covered 
with  vegetation.  These  hills  were  about  the  same  height  as  that 
described  by  Pallas  (which  is  now  called  Gorela),  and  K>rm  a  con- 
siderable group.  They  are  called  Luvarka.  Like  the  others,  their 
slopes  contained  numerous  fragments  of  iron  oxide.  A  ridge,  some 
miles  long,  behind  and  near  the  village  of  Taman,  is  also  entirely 
formed  of  erupted  mud ;   but  these  mud   hills  are  detached  from 
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the  group  just  described.  Indications  of  mud  volcanoes  extend 
eastvardx  beneath  the  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian,  and  westwards 
towards  and  into  the  Putrid  Sea,  so  that  the  belt  of  mud  volcano 
country  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  is  almost  unbroken^ 
and  extends  across  the  low  flat  plains  of  the  south  of  Russia  to  a 
very  great  distance,  being  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  peculiar 
condition  and  with  similar  proofs  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  The  distances  referred  to  are  roughly  as  follows : — From  the 
eastern  Caspian  to  Teflis,  about  500  miles  with  various  connecting  links. 
From  Teflis  to  Anapa,  nearly  400  miles  without  such  links.  From 
Anapa  to  the  Putrid  Sea,  unquestionably  connected  by  similar  phe- 
nomena, 200  miles. 

Crossing  a  large  part  of  Elastem  Europe  we  do  not  again  meet  with 
distinct  indications  of  mud  volcanoes  till  we  reach  North  Italy,  where 
there  are  some  well  known  and  remarkable  examples  at  Sassuola  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  provinces  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  These  have  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  above 
described  within  the  last  century,  and  they  are  also  described  in  classical 
works.  From  one  of  these  there  have  been  eruptions  of  solid  matter, 
and  even  of  lignite,  already  alluded  to.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines  the  boracic  springs  near  Yolterra  are  of  the  same  nature,  but 
true  active  mud  volcanoes  have  not,  I  believe,  been  observed  or  de- 
scribed till  we  reach  Sicily.  There,  both  on  the  slopes  of  Etna  and 
near  the  southern  coast  at  Girgenti,  they  recur  with  the  usual  charac* 
teristics.     The  latter  have  often  been  described. 

From  the  Caspian  sea,  eastward,  at  various  places  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  and  so  into  China,  mud  volcanoes  have 
been  noticed.  They  appear  to  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Java. 
They  belong  also  to  the  volcanic  system  of  the  new  world,  where  the 
Mexican  examples  are  recent  and  very  extensive,  the  phenomena  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  described.  The  most  remarkable  and  instruc- 
tive of  those  that  have  been  less  prominently  referred  to  by  geological 
writers  are  those  in  Trinidad,  others  occurring  in  California,  and  some 
in  Iceland. 

It  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
before  passing  on  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject.  The  Trinidad 
mud  volcanoes  have  been  described  recently  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Wall. 
According  to  Bunsen,  the  mud  eniptions  of  Hecla  appear  to  be  chiefly 
dirty  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  mud,  and  very  hot.  In  this  respect 
they  agree  rather  with  that  of  Patern6  than  those  of  the  Crimea. 
Being  nearer  tlie  great  centre  of  volcanic  heat,  the  phenomena  are  less 
sluggish.  The  corresponding  phenomena  in  California  (in  the 
Colorado  district)  are  near  extinct  volcanic  rocks  of  the  ordinaiy  kind. 
Here  also  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  mud  is  erupted  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  hundred  feet.  Frag- 
ments of  pumice  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  the  mud  runs  off  in  a 
slimy  stream  towards  a  neighbouring  sfdt  lake.  In  other  respects  the ' 
conditions  appear  identical  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  to 
connect  these  with  the  great  geysers  and  hot  muddy  springs  of  Heda. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  ooneluded  that  mud  volcanoes  repre* 
sent  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  declining  stage  of  volcanic  activity 
under  certain  conditions  which  are  not  by  any  means  universal.  There 
are  certainly  many  volcanic  districts  where  there  does  not  seem  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  many,  where  hot  water  alone  or  thermal  mineral 
springs  are  ejected,  others  where  there  are  special  minerals,  as  borax, 
in  exceptional  abundance.  True  mud  of  the  ordinary  kind  may 
be  erupted,  thin  or  thick,  with  or  without  foreign  substances,  and  at 
temperatures  varying  between  a  heat  much  exceeding  the  boiling  point 
of  water  and  the  equivalent  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
district  The  phenomena  also,  though  they  vary  in  details,  are  on  the 
whole  constant  in  their  nature  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
The  eruption  may  be  described  as  commencing  with  heated  water  and 
gases,  occasionally  accompanied  by  mud,  and  even  considerable  frag- 
ments of  rock.  The  eruptive  force  exerted  being  comparatively  small, 
the  result  in  this  respect  is  also  small ;  but,  as  in  other  volcanic 
districts,  the  force  exhibits  itself  by  forming  crevices  in  the  earth, 
along  certain  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  mud  volcanoes  the  steam 
issuing  from  the  crevices  has  been  condensed  into  water  before  it 
reaches  the  surface.  The  erupted  water  also  brings  with  it  such 
earthy  substances  as  it  meets  on  its  way,  and  thus  mud  more  or  less 
thick  issues  from  the  crevice  instead  of  lava.  With  regard  to  the 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  the  thin  mud  allows  of  their  passage  to 
the  surface  in  bubbles. 

II.  Petroleum  and  Bitumen. 

In  all  the  mud  volcanoes  above  alluded  to,  and  in  all  othera  that  have 
been  minutely  described  by  competent  observen,  it  appears  that  mineral 
oil  (either  naphtha  or  petroleum)  either  issues  with  the  muddy  stream 
that  forms  the  erupting  matter  (which  is  very  commonly  the  case)  or 
comes  out  in  some  quantity  from  springs  or  wells  immediately  adjacent. 
Thus  at  Baku,  and  at  other  points  across  the  Caspian,  the  quantity  of 
naphtha  obtained  from  springs  near  the  mud  volcanoes  is  enormously 
great,  and  has  continued  to  flow  from  time  immemorial.  I^ear  Teflis 
there  are  important  naphtha  springs.  At  Anapa  there  has  recently  been 
obtained  a  spouting  well.  In  the  peninsula  of  Taman  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  petroleum  proceeding  through  tertiary  rocks. 
Near  Kertch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  mud  volcanoes  alluded 
to,  there  are  numerous  shallow  wells  dug  into  tertiary  marls,  whence 
a  supply  of  oil  has  been  obtained  by  the  Tatara  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  number  of  such  old  wells  is  too  great  to  be  estimated. 
In  one  instance  I  noticed  a  well  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
naphtha,  sunk  within  less  than  a  dozen  yards  from  erupting  mud,  and 
on  the  very  slope  of  an  extinct  cone  of  mud.  In  another  the  water,  as 
it  rose  with  the  mud,  was  covered  with  a  film  of  naphtha.  A  smell  of 
naphtha  pervades  large  tracts  of  country,  and,  mixing  with  sulphuretted 
and  perhaps  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  effects  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Putrid  S^.    In  all  these  cases  there  is  distinct  geological  evidence 
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that  the  petroleum  springs  are  connected  with  crevices  osuallj  in  clayey 
and  sbaly  rocks,  which  are  often  quite  saturated  with  the  oU.     Some- 
times they  pass  through  limestones,  or  compact  sandstones,  and  then 
these  rocks  are  rendered  highly  bituminous.     In  the  south  of  Italy 
there  is  an  issue  of  mineral  oil  floating  on  water  at  one  spot,  and 
not  far  off  is  a  vast  deposit  of  bitumen  nearly  pure.     The  whole  length 
of  the  Apennines,  on  the  eastern  side,  exhibits  at  frequent  intervals  the 
most  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  bitumen.    Towards  the  north,  and 
where  the  mountains  change  their  direction,  and  range  parallel  to  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  there  are  numerous  wells  of  petroletun  and 
naphtha  of  remarkable  purity  rising  through  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances.     In  Asia  Minor,  again,  at  the  Dead  Sea,  aud  on  the 
former  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  similar  phenomena,  whieh, 
indeed,  are  continued  across  Greece  into  the  Ionian  Islands.     Zante  has 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Herodotus  for  its  wells  of  petrdeam, 
while  Egypt  and  Arabia  continue  the  oil  district  towards  the  south. 
In  all  these  parts  of  the  world  there  are  places  where  petroleum,  either 
in  a  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  recently  solidified  state,  exists  within  the  earth, 
and  in  many  spots  it  runs  out  to  the  surface  like  water.     Trinidad  and 
the  adjoining  part  of  South  America  afford  numerous  and  magnificent 
instances  of  mud  volcanoes,  accompanied  by  large  issues  of  naphtha  and 
petroleum  in  all  varieties  of  condition. 

But  besides  the  spots  already  mentioned,  in  which  petroleum  iasnes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mud  volcanoes,  or  in  such  direct  volcanic 
association  that  we  can  at  once  trace  the  connecting  links,  there  are 
others,  and  those  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  the  actual 
quantity  of  mineral  oil  obtained,  where  no  mud  volcanoes  are  known 
to  be  near,  and  even  where  there  is  no  volcanic  influence  of  any  kind 
at  hand.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  oil-bearing  districts  in  I<forth 
America,  where  the  oil  rises  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  coal-fields  and  to  the  vast  folds  of  the  strata  through  wMoh 
it  reaches  the  surface.  These  indicate  geological  axes  of  extreme 
importance  and  magnitude ;  and,  although  there  are  no  evidences  of 
communication  with  the  interior  such  as  volcanoes  ofibr,  there  is  dear 
geological  proof  of  the  action  of  upheaving  forces  on  the  grandest 
scale.     ' 

Wherever  there  are  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  and  of  large  quantities 
of  organic  matter  accumulated  during  some  past  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  oils  or  bituminous 
minerals.  Bituminous  shales,  grits,  limestones,  and  even  ironstones,  so 
saturated  with  bitumen  that  they  will  yield  mineral  oils  on  distillation 
at  a  low  heat,  are  met  with  in  most  of  the  coal-fields  throughout  the 
world.  It  does  not  matter  what  may  be  the  geological  age  of  the 
coal,  or  whether  it  be  coal  or  lignite.  The  bituminous  mineral  almi 
may  be  of  any  kind. 

If  we  distinguish  between  petroleum,  in  a  fluid  or  thickened  state, 
and  bituminous  shales,  commonly  so-called,  we  shall  find  that  springs 
of  mineral  oil  rise  chiefly  in  lines  parallel  to  certain  great  mountain  chains. 
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On  the  other  hand  many  great  deposits  of  bitumen  and  bituminized 
minerals,  are  less  clearly  brought  into  relation  with  similar  causation. 

The  petroleum  springs,  so  abundant  in  the  Caspian,  range  along 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  continued  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction.  They  commence  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  they  abound  in  Galicia,  and  are  numerous  in  Walladiia.  In  both 
countries  the  quantity  of  oil  is  probably  large,  and  the  number  of  spots 
whence  the  mineral  has  been  obtained  is,  certainly,  enormous.  We 
lose  sight  of  them  as  the  Carpathians  pass  into  the  Alps,  but  they 
recur  where  the  Apennines  pass  away  from  the  Alps.  We  find  them 
occasionally  on  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  but  more  abundantly  iu 
France,  where  the  Alps  themselves  die  away  into  the  plains.  They 
are  met  with  near  the  outlying  coal-fields  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  most  of  all  are  they  abundant  and  productive  in  the  folds  of 
the  great  anticlinals  in  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  shales  and  cannel 
coals  are  those  found  in  parts  of  the  Scotch,  Lancashire,  and  Flintshire 
coal-fields,  in  neither  case  &r  from  basaltic  eruptions  of  ancient  or 
modem  date,  but  very  far  from  the  great  mountain  chains  and  axes  of 
main  elevation.  Other  bituminous  shales  of  value  occur  in  other  coal- 
fields, aiHi  with  or  near  lignites  in  many  districts,  and  of  all  geological 
ages.  Throughout  the  great  plains  of  Europe  there  are  cases  in  point 
which  I  need  not  here  quote.  Others  have  been  described,  some  very 
recently,  in  Australia.  Many  are  known  in  Asia  and  America,  but 
most  of  them  are  less  important.  There  is  hardly  a  coal-fidd,  and 
not  many  beds  of  available  lignite,  without  bituminous  rocks  adjoining 
or  enclosing  them.  This  relation,  so  universal  and  so  widely  spread, 
cannot  be  without  some  distinct  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  hydro-carbons  locked  up  among  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  now  only  beginning  to  be  released  and  rendered 
useful,  are  parts  of  the  g^eat  history  of  metamorphosis  and  change  that 
has  affected  every  deposit  during  all  time. 

III.  Organic  Deposits  near  Mud  Volcanoes. 

The  various  minerals  that,  under  the  names  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
bitumen,  cannel-coal,  and  bituminous  shales,  are  now  so  much  sought 
after,  and  most  of  them  so  valuable,  have,  in  all  probability,obta]ned  their 
carbon  from  organic  deposits.  Their  hydrogen  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  excess  of  that  gas  present  in  all  organic  matter,  partly 
from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  and  their  history,  in  either  case,  is 
connected  with  that  great  and  systematic  metamorphosis  induced  and 
constantly  iu  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  A  slow  distillation 
of  coal  or  lignite,  effected  with  comparatively  little  heat,  and  enduring 
for  a  long  time  under  favourable  circumstances,  must  be  accepted  as 
the  general  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena.  Where,  as  in 
Trinidad,  the  quantity  of  bitumen  is  so  large,  and  the  production  so 
recent  that  we  can  see  the  process  as  it  has  gone  on  and  its  actual 
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progress,  we  find  large  deposits  of  lignite  adjacent.    In  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  the  flow  of  naphtha  is  also  enormous,  and  has  contiDiied 
uninterruptedly  for  at  least  2000  years,  there  are  also  lignites  near. 
All  along  the  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpa- 
thians and  Alps,  and  on  the  Apennines,  the  same  general  fact  is 
notorious.     The  position  of  the  beds  of  lignite  affected  is  not  always 
traceable,  but  that  the  rocks  adjoining  are  loaded  with  this  mineral 
there  is  no  doubt     The  tertiary  coal  has,  in  these  countries,  beeo 
largely  converted  into  oil ;  and  if  the  same  has  not  happened  with  the 
ooai-fields  of  Western  Europe  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  resalt  has 
been,  at  any  rate,  partially  produced  ;  and  in  other  old  coal-fields,  as 
in  North  America,  the  increased  thickness  and  magnitude  of  the  ooal 
deposit  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  yield  of  oil.     Everywhere 
the  oils  seem  to  have  been  obtained  as  secondary  products,  and  to  be 
due  to  changes  of  the  nature  of  distillation.     It  is  probable  that  the 
process  is  one  that  has  always  been  going  on,  and  that  the  increased 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  schists  among  older  rocks, 
is  the  result  of  an  action  continued  through  much  longer  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  while  the  slow  distillation,  at  a 
low  heat,  capable  of  producing  mineral  oil  and  causing  rocks  to  absorb 
it,  but  insufficient  to  produce  combustion,  may  be  most  conmstent  with 
salses  and  mud  volcanoes,  the  effect  of  repeated  volcanic  eruptions  of 
the  ordinary  kind  may  be  to  destroy  the  carbonaceous  deposits  passed 
through  by  the  conversion  of  the  whole  into  carbonic  acid,  carixmic 
oxide,  or,  perhaps,  in  rare  cases,  by  actual  combustion.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  while  petroleum  or  bitumen  is  always  the  associate 
of  such  slow  volcanic  action  as  is  exhibited  in  mud  volcanoes,  it  ts 
by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  or  near  volcanoes  oommoalj 
so  called. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  determination  of  an 
invariable  dependence  of  mineral  oil  on  organic  deposits  would  be  an 
important  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  localities  where  petroleum  is 
likely  to  be  present.  According  to  present  experience,  coal  and  lig- 
nites are  usually  either  accompanied  by  bituminous  shales,  sandstones, 
or  limestones,  or  by  petroleum  springs.  On  the  other  hand,  petroleum 
springs  are  not  always  to  be  found  where  lignites  or  coal  are  at  hand. 
It  requires  another  element — namely,  disruption  of  strata  or  some 
other  indication  of  disturbance  and  subterranean  movement — in  order 
to  ensure  the  important  and  useful  chemical  action  by  which  the 
hydro-carbons  are  obtained. 

IV.  The  Cosmical  Results. 

It  is  certainly  an  important  fact,  that  if  broad  lines,  or  belts,  were 
drawn  on  the  earth  to  include  (1)  the  various  points  at  which  mud 
volcanoes  are  known  to  erupt — (2)  those  where  active  or  extinct  vol- 
canoes, cones,  and  craters,  or  surface  lavas  are  observable — (3)  those 
which  are  remarkable  for  yielding  naphtha  or  petroleum  in  a  fluid 
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state,  or  solid  bitumen — (4)  those  which  have  undergone  recent  and 
systematic  elevation  on  a  large  scale — and  (5)  those  remarkable  for 
evidences  of  recent  cliemical  change  or  metamorphosis,  these  would, 
in  the  main,  correspond,  or  would  at  any  rate  present  so  much  mutual 
relation  as  to  show  that  all  were  connected,  and  that  the  various  phenom* 
ena  must  be  produced  by  some  one-ruling  cause.  That  this  cause  has 
determined  the  whole  form  and  position  of  the  land  on  the  earth — that 
it  is,  therefore,  cosmical  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  not  merely  local — 
and  that  it  results  from  the  general  constitution  of  the  earth,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  external  crust  and  the  condition 
of  the  interior  is  also  certain.  If,  however,  we  admit  these  axioms, 
it  will  result  that  the  geological  history  of  the  world,  at  any  rate  from 
the  close  of  the  secondary  period  up  to  the  present  time,  is  one  long 
and  uninterrupted  chapter.  During  all,  or  a  large  part  of  that  period, 
there  has  been  continuous  subterranean  action  along  certain  lines  which 
are  the  geographical  as  well  as  geological  axes  of  our  earth,  and  which 
in  the  main  have  never  changed.  One  of  these  lines  extends  for  a 
length  of  several  thousand  miles  equatorially  across  what  is  now 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other  for  an  equal  distance  meridianally 
through  the  two  Americas.  The  force  thus  exerted  has  determined 
the  form  of  the  principal  land  on  the  earth  by  its  axial  directions,  and 
in  the  same  direction  and  within  the  same  limits  have  acted  the  causes 
which,  under  certain  conditions,  have  produced  marbles,  schists,  gneiss, 
and  granite.  These  same  causes  have  in  certain  cases  produced  vol- 
canoes, or  deposited  basalt  and  lava,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  may  have 
exhibited  such  results  as  mud  volcanoes,  sulphur  deposits,  and  petroleum 
springs.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  must  r^ard  all  these  results  as 
mutually  related  and  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  the  earth's 
history,  and  as  demanding  due  consideration  before  any  theory  is 
admitted  which  ignores  or  neglects  them. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  continued  to  exist  for 
any  long  period  two  great  axes  of  elevation  such  as  we  recognize  on 
the  earth,  if  the  earth  had  been  uniformly  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity 
at  a  small  depth  beneath  the  surface,  or  if  there  had  been  convulsive 
elevations  and  subterranean  movements  produced  by  a  shifting  of  the 
eartli's  axis,  owing  to  so  slight  a  cause  as  the  incidental  production  of 
an  ice  cap  at  one  of  the  poles,  or  the  accumulation  of  deposits  by 
water  agency  on  some  part  of  the  ocean  floor.  Uniform  igneous 
fluidity  at  a  small  depth  seems  inconsistent  with  steady,  long-continued, 
and  elevatory  action,  affecting  opposite  and  very  large  areas  of  the 
solid  crust.  There  must  have  been  independent  action  in  order  that 
the  upheavals  in  the  two  great  tracts  of  land  should  be  in  directions 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  any  such  cause  as  the  shifting 
of  an  axis  must  have  i^ffected  the  whole  earth  in  such  a  manner,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  have  interfered  with  the  position  of  these  axes. 

Everything  known  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  all  facts  recorded  conceniing  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  the 
disturbances  produced,  points  to  water  in  the  form  of  steam  as  their 
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proximate  cause;  and  also  to  inter-communication  of  volcanoes  in  the 
same  district,  if  not  tiiroughout  the  same  hemisphere.  No  eruption  has 
ever  taken  place  yrithout  the  evolution  of  enormous  quantities  of  steam. 
Puffii  of  steam,  occurring  at  intervals,  are  the  first  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action,  whether  on  a  small  or  large  scale.  Water  issues  from 
mud  volcanoes.  The  presence  of  soda,  often  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
amongst  lavas  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  of  which  I  have  seen  many 
examples  in  recent  eruptions,  both  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  Chlorine 
also  is  a  gas  invariably  present  during  the  early  and  active  times  of 
an  eruption.  Thus  it  is  more  than  probable  that  sea-water  obtains 
access  to  the  cavities  in  which  the  eruptions  originate,  or  through 
which  the  erupting  matter  passes.  The  substances  erupted  from  all 
volcanoes — mud  volcanoes  included — consist  of  the  materials,  more  or 
less  altered,  of  the  deposited  rocks  adjacent.  From  mud  Tolcanoes 
iron-oxide,  and  even  lignite,  have  been  thrown  out  in  addition  to  the 
tenacious  clay. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  determining  the 
direction  of  cavities  within  the  earth's  crust,  it  would  seem  that  they 
cannot  be  very  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  that  they  affect  only 
limited  though  large  areas.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  demand  a  tempera- 
ture greater  than  may  be  due  to  the  interruption  of  magnetic  currents 
through  materials  of  difierent  conducting  powers.  The  access  of  sea- 
water  through  natural  fissures  into  such  cavities  moderately  heated, 
accounts  for  the  phenomena  produced ;  namely,  the  upheaval  of  con* 
tinents  by  the  expansive  action  of  steam,  and  the  occasional  interruption 
of  upheaval  by  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  steam  thus  finding  partial  and 
interrupted  vent  through  cracks  and  fissures  produced  during  elevation. 
No  doubt,  to  render  tliis  explanation  sufficient,  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  systematic  cavities  extend  for  thousands  of  miles  beneath  the 
outer  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  at  no  considerable  depth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  earth's  radius. 

I  believe  that  to  water,  and  the  circulation  of  water,  upheaval  as 
well  as  denudation  are  probably  due.  It  is  not  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  compact  and  continuous  dense  crust  of  the  earth  that  is  disturbed 
by  volcanic  upheavals  or  the  elevation  of  continents,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  upper  films,  so  that  in  different  parts  of  the  crust  such  upheavals 
may  be  produced  in  very  different  directions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
causes  that  act  in  producing  volcanoes  and  elevating  the  earth's  surface 
act  on  a  grand  scale,  even  when  measured  in  reference  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  they  affect  large  areas,  so  do  they  range 
over  very  extended  periods. 

That  during  the  progress  of  eruptions,  and  for  a  very  long  time 
after  every  eruption,  vapours  and  gases  continuing  to  pass  through  the 
crevices  and  pores  of  rocks,  greatly  modify  them,  and  produce  an 
enormous  and  never-ceasing  amount  of  chemical  change  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  It  is  id  reference  to  considerations  of  this  kind  that  the 
whole  subject  of  metamorphosis  comes  under  the  domain  of  the  geo- 
logical chemist  ratiier  than  the  mere  geologist,  and  renders  it  difilicult 
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for  the  latter  to  satisfy  himself,  or  arrive  at  definite  results  without  the 
aid  of  chemistry.  The  production  of  petroleum  is  one  among  many  such 
changes.  A  mud  volcano  and  the  petroleum  spring  adjacent  are  derived 
from  eruptions  of  steam  and  certain  gases  passing  through  certain 
minerals,  of  which  shale  and  lignite  are  the  best  examples.  The  vapour, 
originally  at  high  temperature,  on  passing  through  organic  deposits  has 
become  itself  decomposed,  and  has  also  slowly  decomposed  and  distilled 
the  organic  matter.  One  portion  of  its  carbon  has  combined  with  the 
liberated  hydrogen,  and  another  part  with  the  liberated  oxygen.  The 
decomposed  vapour  of  naphtha  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  having  thus 
risen  together  towards  the  surface,  the  steam  and  naphtha  vapour  have 
liquefied  as  they  cooled.  When  they  have  risen  through  clay  and  not 
through  melted  lava,  they  have  become  loaded  with  mud  and  cooled  as 
they  approached  the  surface  Cold  mud  is  then  erupted  instead  of  hot 
steam  and  volcanic  dust.  The  jet  is  less  violent  and  the  eruption 
slower  but  more  continuous.  Part  of  tlie  naphtha  floats  on  the  water, 
and  part  is  absorbed  by  the  rocks  through  which  it  passes. 

It  often  happens  that  mere  heated  waters  or  thermal  springs  rise 
thfough  sandstones,  limestones,  or  granite,  where  there  has  been  no 
clay,  lignite,  or  coal.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  water  instead  of  a  mud 
volcano  is  produced ;  and  here  there  is  no  naphtha  or  bitumen.  Under 
some  circumstances,  again »  the  naphtha  is  forced  up  to  the  surface, 
through  a  crevice,  without  the  water ;  and  then  there  is  a  naphtha 
spring,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as  sometimes  produce 
natural  artesian  jets,  with  or  without  water.  In  the  other  case,  the 
mineral  oil,  if  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  penetrates  the  rocks,  and 
renders  them  bituminous.  Hence  we  have  bituminous  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones,  or  even,  as  shown  at  Patern6,  bituminous  basalts 
— the  rocks  being  more  or  less  valuable,  according  to  the  degree  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  with  bitumen.  In  this  way  also  have 
been  formed  the  richer  varieties  of  cannel,  such  as  those  of  Flintshire, 
and  also  those  valuable  Scotch  deposits  of  exceptional  minerals  known 
as  Boghead,  Torbane  Hill  mineral,  «&c.  The  coal  measures  also 
everywhere  abound  with  bituminous  shales,  clays,  and  even  ironstones. 
These  are  very  common,  though  they  are  rarely  bituminous  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  pay  for  distillation. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  where  these  deposits  are  chiefly 
valuable  there  is  generally  proof  of  volcanic  action  not  far  off.  Thus  the 
Boghead  mineral  is  not  far  from  the  basalts  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  rich 
Leeswood  and  other  cannels  are  not  far  from  the  line  of  eruption  of  the 
basalts  of  Shropshire.  Although  on  a  far  grander  scale,  the  great  oil 
deposits  of  North  America  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  to  be 
connected  with  upheaval.  On  the  east  side  of  North  America  it  is  true 
there  is  a  little  appearance  of  recent  volcanic  action,  but  the  rich  oil 
wells  are  in  the  line  of  the  great  folds  of  the  strata,  the  geological 
axis  of  the  country. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  study  of  mud  volcanoes  and  petroleum 
deposits  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  both  belong  to  one  great  system- 
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atic  series  of  movements,  identical  with  those  which  have  elevated  the 
great  continents ;  and  that  the  existence  of  mineral  oil  in  available 
quantities  is  determined  by  the  previous  accumulation  of  organic  de- 
posits, and  the  metamorphosis  of  these  on  lines  of  volcanic  action. 

Where  volcanic  force  is  powerfully  exorcised,  and  where  it  oocars 
from  time  to  time  at  some  one  or  other  definite  point  in  a  wide  area,  it 
seems  to  have  afiected,  with  tolerable  regularity,  certain  belts  of  land. 
In  these  cases,  the  liberated  steam  and  gases,  in  their  passage  to  the 
surface,  have  sometimes  met  the  conditions  rendering  a  very  slow  dis- 
tillation of  organic  matter  possible  or  inevitable.  The  result  of  sudi 
distillation  has  been  the  production  either  of  naphtha  or  petrolenin, 
rising  in  oil  springs,  or  of  bituminous  rocks  retaining  the  naphtha  or 
petroleum  in  their  solid  substance.  To  know  the  probable  state  of 
any  deposit,  the  geological  conditions  therefore  must  be  studied,  as  it 
is  only  thus  that  we  can  determine  where  and  how  oil  is  likely  to  be 
found,  by  boring  or  sinking.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  localities  in  which 
mineral  oil  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  oil-bearing  districts,  mast 
be  extremely  suggestive  to  the  geologist  and  physicist ;  for  there  u 
much  still  to  be  learnt  by  close  observation,  which,  when  thoroughly 
understood,  wiJl  render  intelligible  numerous  changes  and  trai»- 
formations  in  reference  to  this  matter  which  are  now  sufficieDtly 
mysterious. 

[D.T.A.] 


KoTE.— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  received  from  Professor  Syl^ertn, 
of  Catania,  a  detailed  accoont  of  the  ernption  of  Patemo.  The  muddy  vftter 
issuing  at  a  temperature  of  16°  C.  was  of  the  a  G.  1-1469,  and  gave  an  »i*yj"* 
reaction.  The  marly  matter  suspended  in  the  matter  was  12*63  per  cent  of  tlie 
whole.  When  filtered  the  S.  G.  of  the  water  was  1-053,  taste  veiy  «Jt  ^ 
slightly  bitter.  It  contained  6*84  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts,  indadiog  M' 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  nitrates  (trace),  chlorides,  bromides,  iodM 
and  fluorides.  The  bases  included  sodium,  potassium,  caesium,  rubidium,  ^^^^t 
magnesium,  aluminium,  lithium,  and  iron.  As  much  as  6  per  cent,  consisted  oi 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  ^  contained  in  the  water  was  almost  colirdy  carboiuc 
acid  eas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  erupted  gases  were  as  follows  (mean  of  four  analyses) : — 

Carbonic  Acid    . 
Oxygen 
Nitrogen     . 
Carburetted  hydrogen 
Hydrogen    . 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 


Thera  was  also  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  naphtha. 


At  ordinary 

Tempentnre. 

95-42 

At  high 

Temperatme 

92  53 

0-77 

0-12 

2-97 

4-70 

0-96 

1-49 

O'ftS 

0-99 

•  •           •  • 

0-30 

100-67 

100-13 

ir  of  naphtha. 

[D.T.A.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  18,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.U.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Pbitchard,  F.R.S. 

PKitoBrr  or  thb  botal  astronomical  bociktt. 

On  the  Telescope :  Us  Modem  Formj  and  the  Difficulties  of  its 
Construction. 

In  the  museum  at  Naples,  among  other  articles  exhumed  from  the 
volcanic  mud  of  Herculaneum,  will  be  found  the  contents  of  a 
lapidary's  shop  ;  the  visitor  may  there  see  the  half-finished  gems,  and 
the  tools  with  which  they  were  being  engraved  at  the  moment  of  the 
workmen's  fright.  By  the  side  of  them  is  a  piece  of  glass,  rudely 
shaped  into  a  convex  form  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of 
the  existence  of  a  lens.  It  had  evidently  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  the  microscopic  cuttings  on  the  gems  necessary  to  produce 
the  intended  effect. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  after  this,  spectacle-glasses  had  become 
somewhat  common  in  Europe,  and  it  was  by  a  combination  of  these 
that  one  Hans  Lippershey,  in  the  year  1608,  at  Middleburg,  in  the 
Netherlands,  invented  a  telescope,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects 
^^  were  brought  nearer."  Several  of  these  instruments,  very  early  in  the 
year  1609,  were  provided  in  a  binocular  form,  for  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  been  directed  to  any  astronomical  object.  In  May,  1609, 
Galileo,  at  Venice,  heard  of  this  new  invention,  without,  so  far  as 
is  known,  any  precise  intimation  of  the  method  by  which  the  effect  was 
produced.  He  hastened  home  to  Padua,  and  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival  he  produced  the  form  of  telescope  which  still  bears  his  name. 
His  first  instrument  magnified  but  three  times.  Very  shortly  after- 
wards he  constructed  a  second  telescope,  possessing  a  power  of  about 
six  linear.  With  this  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  iu 
January,  1610.  He  also  observed  spots  in  the  sun,  and  mountains  in 
the  moon.  Very  soon  after  tliese  discoveries,  Galileo  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  telescope  which  magnified  about  thirty-three  times 
linear ;  and  with  this  he  discovered  the  long-suspected  phases  of  the 
planet  Venus,  thereby  completing  the  proof  which  was  still  wanting  of 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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.the  intellectual  convictioDs  which  necessarily  followed  upon  this  di^ 
oovery,  emancipated  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  the  Schoolmen,  while,  at  the  same  time,  thej  con- 
signed Galileo  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  depriYed 
him  ultimately  of  his  personal  liberty.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  &r 
as  the  means  then  in  existence  permitted,  Galileo  carried  his  paztiealar 
form  of  telescope  to  its  furthest  practicable  limit  of  perfection. 

For  some  forty  yeara  the  telescope  remained  in  the  form  in  which 
Galileo  left  it.  In  1656,  Huyghens,  at  the  Hague,  substituted  two 
convex  lenses  in  contact  for  the  eye-glass  instead  of  the  single  ooncaTe 
lens  employed  by  Galileo.  This  contrivance  materially  increased  the 
field  of  view,  and  with  such  a  telescope,  now  extended  to  the  lengths 
of  twelve  feet  and  of  twenty-three  feet,  Huyghens  discovered  Saturn's 
ring,  supposed  by  Galileo  to  consist  of  two  small  spheres,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  planet.  He  also  discovered  one  of  Uie  satellites  of 
Saturn,  and  he  contrived  that  admirable  form  of  eye-piece  called  the 
Huyghenian,  which,  with  no  material  improvement,  is  still  in  con- 
stant use  at  the  present  day.  The  field  of  view  was  again  so  greatly 
increased  by  this  invention  that  Huyghens  was  enabled  to  make  use  <^ 
telescopes  of  the  length  of  even  120  to  160  feet. 

The  enormous  length  which  was  at  this  time  necessary  to  asngn 
to  a  telescope  in  order  to  produce  what  is  now  considered  a  small 
amount  of  amplifying  power,  put  a  natural  and  very  confined  limit  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  instrument.  The  causes  which  neces- 
sitated this  great  length  of  the  instrument,  combined  at  the  same  time 
with  very  narrow  limits  to  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  were  princi- 
pally two,  independently  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  homo- 
geneous glass  of  large  dimensions. 

First,  the  effect  of  a  lens  upon  a  pencil  of  light  incident  upon  it, 
is  to  spread  it  out  into  a  coloured  circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is, 
with  ordinary  glass,  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
object-glass.  This  defect — if  the  consequence  of  a  natural  law  can  be 
properly  termed  a  defect — evidently  set  a  natural  limit  not  only  to 
the  size  of  the  object-glass,  but  to  the  amount  of  magnifying  power 
applicable  to  the  eye-piece,  thus  necessitating  the  twofold  incon- 
venience of  contracting  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  and  of  prodttdng 
power  in  the  telescope  by  the  increase  of  its  length. 

Newton,  by  unfortunately  making  use  of  a  certain  species  of 
Venetian  glass  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  very  much  resembling 
water  in  its  optical  properties,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  optical  or  magnifying  power  without,  at  the  same 
time,  producing  the  dispersion  of  colour,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  ia 
inconsistent  with  clear  definition  in  telescopes  of  manageable  dimen- 
sions. 

In  1758,  John  Dollond,  by  experimenting  with  glass  of  a  different 
character  to  that  employed  by  Newton,  discovered  the  source  of  that 
great  philosopher's  mistake.  He  found  that  a  lens  of  the  ordinaiy 
heavy  metallic  glass  of  his  day,  called  flint-glass,  dispersed  the  colour 
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of  a  pencil  of  light  about  as  much  as  a  lens  of  crown  or  plate-glass, 
possessing  double  the  general  deflective  or  magnifying  power  of  the 
former.  Hence,  by  combining  a  convex  lens  of  plate-glass  with  a 
concave  lens  of  flint-glass,  but  possessing  only  half  the  power  (in  this 
case  a  diminishing  power),  he  obtained  a  combination  which  was 
capable  of  forming  a  nearly  colourless  image. 

We  say  nearly  colourless,  because  the  powerful  plate  lens  acts, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  more  powerfully  in  refracting  the 
middle  or  green  portion  of  tlie  spectrum  than  can  be  recovered  by  the 
contrary  action  of  the  correcting  or  flint  concave  lens.  Hence,  there 
remains  behind  an  uncorrected  or  residuary  spectrum  of  about  j^th  of 
the  breadth  of  the  original  spectrum  produced  by  the  convex  plate 
lens — that  is  to  say,  a  pencil  of  white  light  is  now  dispersed  over  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  about  sdlivth  part  of  that  of  the  object-glass. 
In  the  best  modern  telescopes  this  defect  is  left  to  its  fate.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  object-glass 
twenty-flve  inches  in  diameter,  by  far  the  largest  ever  yet  attempted. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  and  chromatic  diflusion  in  this  magnificent 
object-glass,  when  completed,  cannot  be  less  than  about  li^th  of  an 
inch :  unless,  therefore,  some  secondary  combination  is  introduced, 
this  circumstance  will  unavoidably  prevent  the  employment  of  any 
powerful  eye-piece. 

The  necessity  of  employing  small  object-glasses  was  thus  satisfac- 
torily removed  by  the  discovery  of  Dollond  in  1758.  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remains  another  serious  cause  of  imperfection  in  the  com- 
pound object-glass.  Generally  speaking,  any  lens,  of  which  the  surfaces 
are  spherical,  is  much  more  powerful  towards  the  margin  than  are  the 
parts  of  it  near  to  the  centre.  A  pencil  of  light,  incident  on  the  whole 
aperture  of  a  lens  will,  in  general,  be  difliised  over  a  circle  whose  diameter 
bears  a  very  appreciable  ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  Happily, 
however,  the  actions  of  a  convex  and  of  a  concave  lens  are,  in  this 
respect,  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence  they  have,  when  combined,  a 
tendency  to  correct  or  compensate  the  spherical  aberration^  of  each 
other.  Still  more  happily,  the  amount  of  this  spherical  aberration 
depends  very  materially  on  the  relafive  curvatures  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  lens.  Without  altering  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  it  is  quite 
possible  very  seriously  to  alter  the  amount  of  the  spherical  aberration. 
For  instance,  in  lenses  of  any  material,  the  aberration  of  a  plano-con- 
vex lens  is  four  times  that  of  a  lens  of  equal  power,  where  the  curva- 
ture of  the  side  facing  the  incident  light  is  three  times  that  of  the 
other  surface.  This  remarkable  eflect  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that,  although  upon  the  whole,  the  same  total  deviation  of  the  light  is 
produced  in  the  two  lenses,  the  distribution  of  the  amount  of  deviation 
to  be  produced  by  each  surface  in  its  turn  is  very  diflerent.  By  the 
application  of  these  principles  it  has  become  comparatively  easy  to 
produce  a  combination  free  both  from  primary  chromatic,  and 
from  spherical  aberration.  The  correction  of  the  colour  by  a  concave 
flint    lens  depends,    speaking  roughly  and  in  general,   on   its  focal 
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length,  and  not  upon  the  relative  curvatures  of  its  surfaces ;  conse- 
quently these  relative  curvatures  can  be  altered  until  those  are  found 
which  balance  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  plate-glass  lens. 
The  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  these  appropriate 
relative  curvatures  is  attended  with  extreme  labour  and  much 
difficulty,  and  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  a  long  succession  of  accom- 
plished mathematicians.  ,  The  main  source  of  difficulty  has  been  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  thicknesses  of  the  lenses 
into  the  account.  Mr.  Pritchard,  however,  has  recently  shown  that 
the  thicknesses  of  the  two  lenses  have  a  tendency  to  compensate  one 
another  in  the  amounts  of  spherical  aberration  which  Uiey  respec- 
tively either  introduce  or  remove,  and  he  has  demonstrated  that  tables 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  neglecting  the  thicknesses,  are  prac- 
tically applicable  to  all  such  cases  as  ordinarily  arise  in  the  constnio- 
tiou  of  the  aplanatic  object-glasses  of  modem  telescopes. 

We  may  consider  then  that  the  once  difficult  question  of  the 
removal  of  spherical  aberration  in  an  object-glass  as  now  practically 
solved,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  which  requires  but  little  further 
trouble  than  the  inspection  of  a  set  of  tables.  There  does,  however, 
still  exist  a  practical  difficulty,  where  theoretically  there  was,  or  even 
now  is,  supposed  to  be  none.  It  is  almost  universally  asserted  io 
treatises  upon  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  produce  an  achromatic 
combination  nothing  further  is  required  than  to  make  the  focal  lengths 
of  the  two  lenses  proportional  to  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  consist.  Practically,  and  even  theoretically,  this  is  not 
the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  proper  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  two  lenses  is  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  forms  or  curvatures  of 
the  lenses  themselves.  It  is  herein  that  the  eye  and  the  skill  of  the 
optician  are  required  ;  and  (perhaps  unexpectedly)  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  are  to  look  for  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  troublesome 
elements  in  the  construction  of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in 
England,  and  such  is  the  ability  of  modem  English  artists,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  they  have  now  regained  the  ancient 
supremacy,  which  in  this  respect  existed  in  the  time  of  DoUond. 

[C.P.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  25,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.   D.C.L.  F.R.S..  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

A.  S.  Hbrschel,  Esq.  B.A. 

On  the  Shooting-stars  of  the  years  1865-^,  and  en  the  Probability 
of  the  Cosmical  Theory  of  their  Origin, 

Attention  was  recently  directed  by  Professor  Newton,*  of  Yale 
College,  U.S.,  to  the  probability,  on  welJ-considered  grounds,  that  in 
the  current  year,  1866,  a  prodigious  flight  of  meteors,  the  most 
imposing  of  its  kind,  and  visible  over  a  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  will  make  its  appearance — perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  the 
present  century — either  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  or  on  the  14th 
of  November.  The  rare  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  deciding  some 
important  questions  in  the  theory  of  shooting-stars  makes  it  a  matter 
of  special  interest  for  persons  skilled  in  such  accurate  observations, 
to  watch  for  its  return  on  each  of  the  mornings  named  (wherever 
practicable,  between  one  and  two  o'clockf),  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data.  The  phenomenon  at  its  maximum  was  seen  by  Humboldt,  at 
Cumana,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799;  and  again 
by  Dr.  Denison  Olmsted,  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  at  Newhaven,  U.S., 
on  the  morning  of  the  Idth  of  November,  1833.  Olmsted  was  the 
first  to  sum  up,  in  the  following  general  language,  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  display : — 

1.  The  number,  especially  of  bright  meteors,  is  much  larger  than 
usual. 

2.  An  uncommonly  large  proportion  leave  luminous  trains, 

3.  They  proceed,  with  few  exceptions,  from  a  common  centre  in 
some  part  of  tbe  constellation  Leo. 

4.  They  are  seen  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  and  in  greatest 
abundance  between  three  and  four  a.m. 

*  'American  Journal  of  Science,'  2nd  series,  vol.  xxzvii.  p.  377;  and 
vol.  xxxyiii.  p.  53. 

f  The  object  in  restricting  the  watch  to  a  particolar  hour  is,  that  as  many 
meteors  aff  possible  maif  be  nmultaneously  observed  at  distant  places. 
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These  characteristics  were  regarded  by  Olmsted  as  sufficient  to 
identify  for  the  future  the  return  of  the  November  shower.  Observers 
who  endeavour  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  description  for  themselves 
will  be  enabled  by  so  doing,  to  furnish  invaluable  materials  for  future 
investigations.  The  same  features  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar  interest, 
since  they  have  been  found  to  characterize,  with  certain  difierencea,  a 
number  of  other  meteoric  showers. 

The  periodicity  of  the  well-known  shower  of  meteors  on  the  10th  of 
August  was  discovered  independently  by  Quetelet,  in  the  year  1836, 
and  by  Herrick  (not  knowing  what  Quetelet  had  predicted)  on  the 
reappearance  of  the  same  meteors  in  tiie  year  1 837.*     At  their  next 
retuni,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1839,  it  was  shown  by  Littrowf  that 
a  star-shower,  whose  occurrence  in  a.d.  1451,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
N.S.,  is  cited  by  Biot  from  the  ^Chinese  AnnaIs,'^-compared  with 
another  that  appeared,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in  a.d.  830,  on 
the  26th  July,  N.S., — gives  365  d.  6  h.  12  m.  as  the  average  length  of 
the  interval   between   any  two    successive  returns  of    the    August 
meteors ;  and  again,  that  the  same  star-shower  compared  with  that  of 
the   10th  of  August,    1839,  gives  365  d.   6  h.  8  m.  as  the  average 
length  of  the  same  period, — the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  being- 
365  d.  6  h.  10  m.,  which  is  twenty  minutes  longer  than  the  ciWl  or 
tropical  year ;  but  differs  less  than  one  minute  from  the  sidercU  year. 
Besides  the  displays  of  the  August  meteors  which  happened  about  the 
year  a.d.  830,  other  returns  of  the  August  meteors,  of  the  nature  of 
star-showers,  are  recorded  in  the  ^  Chinese  Annals  '|  to  have  happened 
at  the  end  of  July,  N.S.,  about  the  year  a.d.  933;  and  another  is 
cited  by  Herrick  which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  August,  N.S ,  in  the 
year  1243.     The  meteoric  year  of  August,  therefore,  coincides  with 
the  sidereal  year  ;  and  a  period  of  103  years  brings  all  the  star-showers 
of  A.D.  830,  933,  1243,  and  1451  into  conjunction  with  the  remarkable 
star-shower  of  the   10th  of  August,  1863.     A  star-shower  is  cited, 
moreover,  by  Biot,  which  happened  at  the  end  of  July,  N.S.,  in  the 
year  a.d.  833.     A  return  of  this  star-shower  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  to  occur  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  1866. 

Between  the  13th  of  October  and  the  13th  of  November,  during 
the  years  from  a.d.  903  to  1833,  not  less  than  thirteen  great  star- 
showers  have  been  recorded.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  third  part  of  a  century,  or  by  some  multiple  of  this  period, 
and  are   periodical  re-appearances  of  one  grand   meteoric  shower, 

•'*  American  Joamal  of  Science,'  Ist  series,  vol.  xxxili.  pp.  176,  354;  and 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  338. 

t  *  Astr.  Nachr.,'  vol.  xviii.  p.  874. 

X  Regarding  the  visibility  of  the  Angnst  meteors  in  China,  Captain  Shemrd 
Osbom,  C.B.  R.N.  &c.,  relates  that  they  were  seen  by  the  watch  on  board  the 
'  Farioas/  near  Vedo  in  Japan,  on  the  night  of  the  9th~10th  of  August,  1858, 
shooting  by  hundreds  from  the  north-east  to  the  west  overhead.— ;CV«u«  in 
Japofiese  Waters,  p.  102. 
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viz.  that  seen  by  Humboldt  in  1799,  and  by  Olmsted  in  1833— 
the  star^shower  expected  to  return  in  the  present  year,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Great  November  Shower.'  Its  encounter  with  the 
earth  takes  place  one  day  later  in  the  year  at  each  of  its  principal 
returns.  According  to  the  exact  calculations  of  Professor  Newton, 
the  next  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  centre  of  the  meteoric 
group  will  take  place  two  hours  after  sunrise  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  1866.*  As,  however,  the 
phenomenon  occurred  upon  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in  each  of 
the  years  1864  and  1865  (and  not  so  brightly  upon  the  14th),  its 
moment  of  greatest  brightness  may,  possibly,  &11  one  day  earlier  than 
the  predicted  time,  and  a  watch  on  both  mornings,  of  the  ISth  and 
14th,  is  accordingly  recommended  to  be  kept.  The  meteors  being 
seen  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  the  hour  from  one  to  two  o'clock  is 
the  best  that  can  be  chosen,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  making 
simultaneous  observations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1865^  the  meteoric 
shower  in  England  was  observed  at  the  Greenwich  and  Cambridge 
Observatories,  at  Hawkhurst,  and  at  other  places.  The  hourly  number 
of  meteors  b  stated  by  Mr.  Glaisher  and  by  Prof.  Challis  to  have 
exceeded  all  before  recorded  at  either  of  those  Observatories.  More 
than  260  meteors  (279)  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  from  midnight 
until  five  o'clock,  when  for  a  space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  houc 
the  paths  of  the  meteors  among  the  stars,  &c.,  were  not  noted,  but 
their  number  was  simply  counted.  The  result  was,  that  at  this  time 
meteors  of  the  first  class  were  appearing  at  the  rate  of  250  per  hour. 
At  least  a  thousand  meteors  must  have  been  visible  at  Greenwich 
from  one  to  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  They  were  only 
seen  after  midnight,  until  near  sunrise,  and  they  were  most  abundant 
during  the  hour  from  one  to  two  o'clock.  The  maximum  display  of 
the  November  meteors  expected  in  the  year  1866,  is  still  several 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  observed  at  Greenwich  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1865.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  are  com- 
puted by  Arago  to  have  been  visible  above  the  horizon  of  Boston  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1833.1  Hundreds  of  the 
meteors  seen  on  that  occasion  appeared  brighter  than  the  planets;  and 
some  of  them  were  fireballs  of  the  largest  class. 

Nearly  two-thirds  (172)  of  the  meteors  seen  at  Greenwich  lef^ 
luminous  trains,  visible  for  several  seconds  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  meteors.  Their  unusual  number,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
luminous  trains  which  they  left  behind  them,  agree  with  Olmsted's 
description  of  the  meteors  in  1833,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  return 
of  the  November  shower.    Its  reappearance  in  the  present  year,  there 

*  '  American  Journal  of  Science/  2nd  series,  vol.  xxzviii.  p.  60  ei  mq, 

t  Mr.  Greg  informs  the  writer  that,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Baxendell,  F.K.A.S.,  on 

the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  "  The  number  of  meteors  seen  at  once,  often  equalled 

the  apparent  number  of  the  fixed  stars  seen  at  a  glance  I " 
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is  every  probability,  will  entitle  its  next  return  to  the  name  of  the 
*  Great  November  Shower'  of  1866. 

Amongst  the  list  of  shooting -stars  seen  at  Hawkhurst  last  Novem- 
ber, seventeen  were  identical  with  meteors  ob^rved  at  Greenwich. 
Fifteen  other  meteors  of  the  list  were  identical  with  meteors  seen  at 
Cambridge.  The  heights,  lengths  of  path,  &c.,  of  ten  of  these 
accordant  meteors  were  calculated,  and  this  is  also  the  number  of 
accordances  calculated  by  Dr.  Heis  of  Munster.  The  average  heights 
obtained  at  both  places  are  entered  in  the  following  table  for  com- 
parison:— 


Mean  Heights  of  Ten  Kcmsnber 
Meteors  obeervcd  at 

1.  Hawkhnret 

Brit.  Stat 

MUea. 

74 

54 

64 

2.  Mfineter. 

Brit.  SUL 

Milea. 

77 

44 

61 

Mean  height  at  first  appearance    • 

Mean  ditto  at  disappearance 

Mean  ditto  at  centres  of  vimble  paths 

The  average  height  of  the  centres  is  a  little  greater  than  the  com- 
monly received  height  of  shooting-stars.  Professor  Newton  has  shown 
that  the  ordinary  height  of  shooting-stars  at  the  middle  of  their  appa- 
rent paths  is  not  quite  sixty  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth* 
^  The  divergence  of  the  November  meteors  in  the  year  1866  from  a 
common  centre  in  the  constellation  Zeo,  was  noted  both  in  £urope  and 
America,  and  the  following  positions  were  obtained  : — 

Poeition  of  Radiant  Poin^ 
Places  and  Obserrer'B  Name.  Nov.  13th. 

R.A.  N.  DecL 

Greenwich  (Mr.  Glaisher)  ....  160°  SO^ 


Hawkhurst  (Mr.  Herschel)t 
Monster  (Dr.  Heis)      . 
Newhaven,  U.  S.  (Prof.  Newton) 
PhUadelphia,  U.  S.  (Mr.  Marsh) 


150  20 

148  24 

148  23 

148  24 


The  average  of  these  positions  is  some  degrees  from  the  bright 
star  y  Leonis^  of  which  the  position  is  in  E.A.  153°,  N.  Decl.  2P; 
nevertheless  the  close  agreement  of  the  last  three  places  of  the  list 
merits  particular  attention. 

The  following  radiant  points  of  special  meteor-showers  w^re  re- 
corded at  Hawkhurst  during  the  last  few  years,  by  the  aid  of  star  maps 
expressly  suited  to  the  purpose. — Views  of  the  original  observations 
drawn  on  punctured  maps  showing  the  radiant  points,  were  exhibited, 
by  Dr.  TyndalFs  assistance,  on  the  white  screen. 

*  '  American  Journal  of  Science/  2nd  series,  vol.  zxzix.  p.  194. 

t  'Astronomical  Register/  No.  37,  p.  18. — The  radiant  point  of  thirty-five  meteors 
observed  during  the  honrs^om  one  to  three  o* clock,  was  in  right  ascension  148^,  north 
declination  2S^, — exactly  the  position  assigned  by  Professor  Newton.    (A.  S.  H.) 
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Dttteof 
Obserratioii. 

PodUonof  the 

METEORIC  PEEUOD.* 

Hadiant  Fbint 
R.A.           K.  Ded. 

Jan.     2-3 

1864 

234° 

51° 

Apr.     9-11 

»i 

192 

4 

„     19-21 

99 

278 

35 

Aug.    9-n 

1863 

44 

56 

Oct    18-20 

1864-5 

90 

16 

Nov.  12-14 

1865 

160 

20t 

Dec.  11-13 

1863-4 

101 

34 

A  number  of  observations  of  luminous  meteors  contained  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Association,  from  the  year  1845  until  the 
present  time,  are  capable  of  being  classified  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  radiant  points  of  shower-meteors  throughout  the  year 
are  recognized  as  coinciding  in  their  epochs  and  positions  with  the 
epochs  and  positions  of  similar  radiant  points  observed  by  Dr.  Heis. 
Charts  of  these  meteors  are  now  in  process  of  completion,  and  a  first 
step  will  be  gained  thereby,  towards  establishing  a  regular  shower- 
meteor  theory.  When  the  principal  meteoric  showers,  and  their 
connected  radiant  points,  and  epochs  are  pointed  out,  what  are  com- 
monly called  *'  sporadic  "  shooting-stars  will  become  extremely  scarce. 

A  few  instances  lately  brought  to  lis:ht  will  show  that  aerolites 
and  fireballs  are  not  only  independent  of  geographical  position,  but 
that  they  are  also  fixed  in  their  dates  of  appearance  and  directions. 
Two  stonefalls  took  place  on  the  25th  of  August,  1865  ;  one  at 
Aumale,  in  Algeria,  the  other  at  Shergotty,  in  India.  Two  detonating 
meteors  of  the  largest  class  were  seen  in  December,  1865 ;  one  on 
the  7th,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  the  other  on  the  9th,  at  Charleston, 
U.S.  Three  detonating  meteors,  on  the  east  coast  of  England  alone, 
during  the  last  five  years  (1861-5),  occurred  between  the  19th  and 
the  21st  of  November.  Two  of  the  latter  meteors,  whose  paths 
could  be  traced,  proceeded  from  a  common,  centre  in  some  part  of 
the  constellation  Cetus.  A  bright  fireball  was  seen  at  Hawkhurst 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  and  another  at  Manchester  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  1864,  whose  paths  (continued 
backwards)  proceeded  directly  from  the  radiant  point  of  the  period 
mentioned  last  in  the  foregoing  list.  A  notable  peculiarity  in  respect 
of  general  geographical  distribution,  periodical  returns,  and  fixed 
directions  would  evidently  connect  aerolites  and  fireballs  in  true 
astronomical  relation  with  ordinary  shooting-stars.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  that  out  of  72  aerolites  whose  hour  of  fall  is  certainly  known, 
by  far  the  greater  number  (58)  occurred  after  midday^  during  the 
hours  from  noon  to  nine  f.m.|     Shooting-stars,  on  the  contrary,  reach 

*  These  meteoric  periods  are  adyanced  by  Baamhauer,  as  dates  on  which  fire- 
balls are  most  common.    '  PoggeDdorflTs  Annals/  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  471.    1845. 

t  See  note  (f),  p.  648. 

t  Ool^  thirteen  fell  in  the  forenoon,  and  fifty-eight  daring  the  hoars  from 
Doon  to  mne  p.m.     '  B.  A.  Report— 1860/  p.  26. 
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their  maximum  at  an  opposite  hour  of  the  day,  being  found  to  be 
abundant  after  midnight ;  or  twelve  hours  later.     An  aBtronomiGal 
difference  accordingly  exists  between  aerolites  and  shooting-stars,  to 
which  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  physical  difference  of  a  kind  not  yet 
established  should  correspond.     It  is  noticed,  for  example,  that  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  Idth  November,  dates  on  which  shooting-etan 
and  fireballs  are  more  abundant  than  on  any  other  nights  in  the  year, 
bui  one  stone  hcufitllen  on  each  date.    The  average  height  of  seventy- 
eight  meteors  observed  in  America  on  the  13th  of  November,  1863, 
exceeded  the  usual  height  of  meteors  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.*     On 
these  grounds  Professor  Newton  supposes  that  the  November  shower- 
meteors  are  composed  of  more  easily  destructible,  or  of  more  inflam- 
mable materials  than  aerolitic  bodies.    An  examination  of  the  lig^ht 
of  shooting-stars  (and  particularly  of  the  November  meteors)  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope,  would  at  once  reveal  the  fact  if  these  meteors  and 
their  luminous  trains  are  composed  of  substances  in  a  gaseous  state ; 
the  presumption  is  that  they  are  solid^  although  probably  in  a  state  of 
fine  division.     Whether  shooting-stars  condst  of  particles  in  a  state  of 
dust,  or  vapour,  which  the  spectroscope  can  alone  reveal,  the  return  of 
the  Great  November  Shower  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  advancing 
our  knowledge  by  its  use,  and  a  discovery  is  in  store  for  refracting 
prisms,  which  should  not    (if   possible)   be  allowed  to  pass  away 
unheeded. 

The  spectrum  of  an  entire  star-shower  was  shown,  by  Dr.  Tyndall  * 
assistance,  upon  the  screen  with  a  straight- vision  prism  having  a  direct 
field  of  view  of  at  least  20^  of  the  sky.|  The  meteors  were  illuminated 
first  by  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  aflerwards  by  the 
vapour  of  silver  in  the  electric  arc,  showing  the  different  appearances 
in  the  prismatic  field  of  view,  of  a  solid,  or  a  gaseous  source  of  light. 
Some  tinder  was  ignited  by  a  fire-syringe ;  and  experiments  with 
Gassiot's  Geissler  tubes  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  difference  that 
exists,  between  the  diffuse  glow  of  an  electric  discharge,  resembling 
the  aurora  in  the  highest  and  rarest  strata  of  the  atmosphere^  and  the 
massive  light  of  meteors,  resembling  an  ordinary  spark. 

[A.S.H.] 

*  '  American  Jonmal  of  Science,*  2nd  series,  vol.  xi.  p.  252. 

t  A  pair  of  snch  prisms,  mounted  upon  a  binocular  frame,  is  recommended  as 
the  best  instrument  for  meteospectroscopic  observations.  Mr.  Browning  constructs 
a  Binocular  Pattern  of  Dense  Glass  Prisms  shown  at  the  lecture,  under  the  name 
of  a  **  Meteospcctposcope." 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  1,  1866. 

SiE    Henry    Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.E.S.  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Henby  E.  Roscoe,  B.A.  F.B.S. 
On  the  Opalescence  of  the  Atmosphere. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (May  22,  1864)  the  speaker  expliune<l  the 
principles  of  a  method  by  the  application  of  which  we  are  able  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  chemically  active  rays 
on  the  earth's  sur^e,  and  their  variation  from  time  to  time.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  comparison  of  tints  gained  by  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper  when  exposed  to  daylight ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
define  the  ''  chemical  rays  "  to  be  all  those  which  are  able  to  produce  a 
darkening  effect  upon  chloride  of  silver  paper.  In  order  that  such  a 
mode  of  measurement  should  be  possible,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  paper  can  be  prepared  of  a  uniform  degree  of  sensitiveness ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  relation  between  the  several  tints  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  necessary  to  produce  such  tints  should  be  known. 
These  relations  have  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  method  is 
now  so  far  perfected  that  the  observations  can  be  very  easily  and  accu- 
rately made.* 

The  whole  apparatus  needed  for  these  experiments  is  contained  in 
a  small  box,  and  all  the  observations  for  a  day  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Thnmgh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  determinations  of 
the  Chemical  Intensity  of  Total  Daylight  have  been  carried  on  at  Kew 
Observatory  for  the  past  year  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker.  The  mean  daily 
intensity  can  be  readily  obtain^  from  the  separate  observations,  and 
the«e,  when  plotted  out  as  a  curve,  show  the  daily  mean  intensities 
for  the  year. 
Daily  Mean  Chemiedl  InteruUies  measured  at  Kew,  April,  1865,  to  Aprtt,  1866. 


For  April,      1865 
„    May 

„    June         „     , 
n   July         „    . 
„    August      „     , 
„    September  „    . 

In  Spring,  45  9 

(light  0 

.      81-2 
.      97-0 
.      76-9 
.     100  6 
.       82  5 
.     110-2 
In  Summer,  91*5 
f  the  Intensity  1  actin 

For  October,      1865 
„    November     „ 
„    December'    ♦, 
„    January,     1866 
„    February       „ 
„    March 
In  Autumn,  73*9 
g  for  24  hours  taken  as 

.    29*2 
.     12*8 

•  6*9 

•  13-4 

•  24-2 

•  32-2 

In  Winter,  11-0 
1000.) 

*  See  '  PhiL  Trans.,'  i865,  p.  605  :  "  The  Bakerian  Lecture/ 
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It  is  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  sky  and  weather  materially 
influences  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  month — thus  June,  1865,  was 
cloudy  (2  days  rain  ;  21  days  cloudy ;  average  amount  of  cloud,  5*5), 
and  the  mean  intensity  is  76*9;  whereas  September  was  a  very  bright 
month  (0  days  rain;  20  days  cloudy;  average  amount  of  cloud,  2*5), 
and  the  chemical  intensity  reached  110*2. 

If  we  compare  the  mean  intensities  for  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices  and  the  equinoxes  as  measured  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester, 
we  have, — 

Jane  21 113 

March  and  September  21         .        .        •    ^ 
December  21 4*7 

The  above  numbers  show  that  the  increase  of  chemical  action  from 
December  to  March  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  from  March  to  Juo«^ 
This  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  common  absorption  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere,  but  may  be  explained  as  being  the  necesrary  con- 
sequence of  a  peculiar  absorptive  action  which  the  atmosphere  effects 
upon  the  chemically  active  rays,  and  to  which  the  name  of  opalescence 
may  be  given. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated*  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  light  on 
snowy  peaks  and  in  tropical  climates  is  much  less  than  that  in  our  own 
latitudes,  and  that  photographers  in  Mexico  have  found  it  impassible 
amidst  the  glaring  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  to  obtain  a  picture  which  in 
the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  England  would  need  an  exposure  of  only 
one  minute.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  truth  attaching  to 
these  extraordinary  statements,  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
chemical  intensity  of  tropical  climates,  the  speaker  was  fortunate  to  l>e 
able  to  send  his  assistant,  Mr.  T.  £.  Thorpe,  to  Pard,  on  the  A.mazons 
(long.  48"*  30'  W.,  and  lat.  1°  28'  S.).  'J'he  measurements  there  made 
have  already  furnished  some  very  interesting  results  ;  in  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  the  daily  mean  chemical  intensities  at  Pari  and  at  Kew 
on  the  same  days  are  represented  by  the  following  numbers : — 

April  4, 1866     . 
»t     7      ,f        .         •         • 
fi    13      ft        •  •         • 

The  curves  for  these  days  show  the  enormous  variation  of  cli^nical 
intensity  which  occurs  under  a  tropical  sun  during  the  rainy  season. 
Every  afternoon  regularly,  and  sometimes  at  other  periods  of  the  day, 
the  enormous  thunder-clouds  discharge  their  contents  in  the  form  of 
deluging  rain,  and  the  chemical  action  sinks  to  zera;  then  the  storm 
passes*  over,  and  the  chemical  intensity  again  *  rises  (s<>e  woodcut  on 
opposite  page).  It  is  thus  seen  that  any  difficulties  which  a  photo- 
grapher may  have  in  the  tropics  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  the  sun's  chemically  active  rays. 


Kew. 

Buri. 

19-7 

260-0 

eras  1  to  13-1 

9-3 

320  0 

orasl  to  34-4 

45-7 

326-0 

oraslto   7-1 

•  See  Gtolding  Bird.  •  Nfttural  Philosophy/  5th  edition,  p.  622. 
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The  speaker  desired,  however,  chiefly  to  direct  attention  this 
evening  to  some  experiments  whicii  appear  to  throw  light  upon  that 
much  vexed  question  of  the  cause  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens  and 
the  ruddy  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Since  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  this  subject  has  been  a  favourite  ground  for  the  display  of 
meteorological  speculations.  Leonardo,  and  afterwards  Goethe,  believed 
that  the  blueness  of  an  unclouded  sky  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the 


white  Iti^ht  through  the  atmosphere  containing  finely-divided  par- 
ticles. Newton  explained  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens  by  the  exist- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  hollow  very  minute  vesicles  of  water,  upon 
which,  as  on  a  soap-bubble,  the  colours  of  thin  plates  become  percep* 
tible ;  and  according  as  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vesicles 
increased,  so  would  the  colour  change  from  blue  to  yellow,  orange,  and 
red  ;  and  thus,  by  very  frequent  reflections,  the  various  tints  from  sky- 
blue  to  sunset-red  could  be  explained.  Founded  upon  this  theory 
CUusius  has  calculated  the  relative  intensities  of  direct  sunlight  and  the 
difl^use  reflected  light  of  the  sky  for  varying  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

Some  physicists  have  assumed  that  (he  air  itself  has  a  blue  colour, 
whilst  others  have  admitt^ni  that  if  air  be  of  a  blue  colour  by  reflected 
light,  it  must  appear  red  by  transmitted  light. 

Others  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difliculty  of  explaining  the 
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• 
great  variety  of  sanset  tintSy  have  a»umed  these  tints  to  be  an  ocular 
deception,  or  caused  by  the  presence  of  clouds  which  receive  and  repeat 
the  colour ! 

Many  physicists  have  suggested  that  the  atmosphere,  being  filled  with 
small  particles  of  floating  solid  matter,  acts  like  an  opalescent  medium  and 
transmits  only  red  light ;  but  it  is  to  Bruclce*  that  we  are  indebted  for 
a  complete  statement  and  masterly  investigation  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Forbes,  again,t  explains  the  phenomena  in  an  entirely  different 
manner;  for  he,  observing  that  under  certain  circumstances  aqueous 
vapour,  or  rather  water  in  finely  divided  particles,  is  able  to  absorb  the 
blue  rays,  and  that  the  sun  looked  red  when  seen  through  a  particular 
portion  of  a  jet  of  escaping  steam,  attributes  the  sunset-red  solely  to 
the  presence  of  water  in  this  peculiar  state  of  division. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  various  opinions,  it  appears  of 
special  interest  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some  quantitative  &cts  re- 
specting the  intensity  of  the  li^ht  transmitted  directly  fiom  the  sun,  and 
that  reflected  by  the  air  or  particles  in  the  atmosphere  The  possibility 
of  making  such  measurements  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  sun's 
light  which  may  be  expected  to  show  great  differences  in  reflection  and 
transmission,  viz.  the  most  refrangible  portions,  is  rendered  at  once 
evident  by  the  employment  of  the  simple  method  of  measuring  the 
chemical  intensity  of  light  which  has  been  above  alluded  to.  Tlie 
method  employed  consists  simply  in  determining  the  chemical  intensity 
of  the  total  daylight  (sunlight  and  diffused  light),  and  immediately  after- 
wards shading  off  the  sun's  direct  rays  by  means  of  a  small  disc  or  sphere 
of  metal,  whose  apparent  diameter  is  only  slightly  grt*ater  than  that  of 
the  solar  disc  seen  from  the  position  of  the  sensitive  paper.  In  this  way 
the  chemical  intensity  of  the  total  (direct  and  diffused)  light  is  compared 
with  that  given  off  by  the  whole  of  the  heavens  alone,  and  the  differ- 
ence gives  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  direct  sunlight. 

Experiment  soon  proved  that  the  relative  intensity  of  the  chemical 
light  coming  directly  from  the  sun  is  very  much  less  than  we  should  ordi- 
narily suppose,  judging  from  the  inteiisity  of  the  visible  light.  Thus,  at 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  it  was  found  when  the  sun  was  12**  3'  above 
the  horizon,  that  of  100  chemically  active  rays  tailing  on  the  horizontal 
surfiice,  less  than  6  were  due  to  the  direct  sunlight,  whilst  96  came 
from  the  diffused  light  of  the  heavens,  even  when  the  sky  was  un- 
clouded. At  the  same  instant,  of  100  rays  of  visible  light  as  affecting 
the  eye,  60  came  directly  from  the  sun,  and  only  40  from  the  diffuse 
sky-light.  This  singular  result  was  also  observed  at  Cheetham  Hill,  by 
Mr.  Baxendell,  and  at  Heidelberg,  by  Dr.  Wolkoff ;  indeed,  at  this 
latter  station,  it  was  found  on  several  occasions  that  whilst  the  sun 
was  shining   brightly,  it    was  totally   devoid  of   chemical  rays,  the 

♦  •  Pogg.  Ann./  vol.  Ixxzviii  p.  363. 
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interposition  of  the   small   disc  producing   no   diminution    in    the 
chemical  action. 

Thus,  at  altitudes  from  0"  34'  to  12*  58'  on  the  following  occa- 
sions, the  sunlight  was  robbed  entirely  of  its  chemically  active  rays 
by  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 


Altitode. 

DiMctSon. 

DtfliueLiSbt 

(P  34' 

0000 

0*026 

1     82 

0-000 

0-024 

2    29 

0-000 

0-038 

8    27 

0-000 

0-028 

6      0 

0000 

0080 

10    40 

0-000 

0-078 

11    51 

0-QOO 

0-079 

12    58 

0-000 

0080 

The  same  inactive  condition  of  the  sun  at  low  altitudes  has  frequently 
been  observed  at  Kew,  Oheetham  Hill,  and  Owens  College. 

The  following  numbers  give  the  results  of  an  extended  series  of 
observations  made  at  Heidelberg,  by  Dr.  WolkofF,  at  Kew  by  Mr. 
Baker,  at  Cheetham  Hill  by  Mr.  Baxendell,  at  Owens  Coll^^.by 
myself,  and  at  ParA  (Brazils)  by  Mr.  T.  £.  Thorpe 

The  last  column  gives  the  ratio  of  chemical  intensity  of  sun  to 
sky,  the  fraction  of  the  action  of  the  diffuse  light  which  the  direct  sun 
exerts.  Thus,  the  ratio  0*106  at  Owens  College  means  that  if  1  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  the  chemical  light  from  the  diffused  light  oT 
the  whole  sky,  0*106  was  the  intensity  of  the  ray  emanated  directly 
from  the  sun. 

BemilU  of  OhtervaUcna  at  Helddberg. 


Nomber  of 
ObaerratloiM. 


Range  of 

Aimudeof 

Sun. 


Mean 

Altitude  of 

Smi. 


Intensity 
of  Sky  or 
diffttsed 
Daylight. 


Intensity 
of  direct 
SunUght 


Batloof 
Sun  to  Sky. 


Group  1 
..      3 

:  5 


10 
19 
31 
22 
17 


0^  to  159 
15  —  30 
30  —  45 
45  —  60 
above  60 


r>  16' 
24  43 
34  34 
53  37 
62    80 


•048 
•134 
•170 
•174 
•199 


•002 
•066 
•136 
•263 
•819 


0041 
0-472 
0-800 
1-611 
1-603 


BetiOis  of  Obtervaiimaot  Cheetham  HiO. 

Mean 

AlUtnde 
of  Son. 

Intensity  of 

auxusea 
UiyUght. 

Inteulty 
of  direct 
Sonlight. 

Batioof 

Sky. 

Son. 

Son  toSI^. 

Group  1 
»       3 

23 
22 
18 

24 
22 
17 

19°  30' 
25    81 
34      8 

•064 
•091 
•104 

•012 
•019 
•026 

0187 
0^208 
0-250 
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.Bamlb  of  ObmnaHcm  at  Okmm  CoUtga. 


[J«I, 


Ntunber  of  ObterrationB. 

Mean 
Altitude, 
of  Son. 

Intensity  of 
Deylight. 

Intensity  of 

direct 

Sunlight. 

Batjtttf 

Sky. 

Sun. 

SntoSkr. 

Group  1 
„      2 
„      3 

83 

20 

4 

34 

24 

5 

17^    8' 
26    38 
54    12 

•066 
•074 
•140 

-007 
-008 
•043 

O-106 
0-108 
0*6 

BmdU  of  ObeervatioM  at  Kew. 

Number  of  Obaervatioiifl. 

Meui 
Altitude 
of  Son. 

Intensity  of 
funuaea 

Intensity 
of  direct 
Sonllshk 

Bi&«r 

Sky. 

Sun. 

Son  tp  Sir. 

Group  1 
„      2 
.      3 

18 
8 
7 
6 

18 
8 
7 
6 

12°  55' 
21      8 
28    16 
41    23 

0-065 
0072 
0-104 
0135 

0-014 
0-03O 
0-056 
0107 

0^13 

0-538 
07» 

Number  of  Obeerrations. 

Mean 
Altitude 
of  Sun. 

Insenaity 
of  Sky  or 
dUFused 
Dvligbt. 

Intensity 
of  Direct 
Sanliffht 

Bstk)f 
SaataSkj. 

Sky. 

Sun. 

Group  1 
"      8 

20 
25 
25 

20 
25 
25 

42°  21' 
62    49 

77    20 

•451 
•552 
-660 

•168 
•277 
•267 

•372 
•404 

If  we  compare  the  numbers  thus  obtained  by  experiment  with  tboie 
calculated  by  Clausius  on  the  theory  of  hollow  vesicles  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  rays,  we  shall  notice  a  most  remarkable  differeooe 
between  the  experimental  and  calculated  numbers. 

BaUo  of  Chemical  IntentiUee  of  direct  Sunlight  to  diftued  Lig^ 

Experiments. 


Sun's 
Altitude. 

Oslcnlsted 
(CUusius). 

HeidelbeiK. 

Cheetiiam 
HiU. 

Owens 
OoQegei 

Kew. 

20^ 

0-491 

0-350 

0-19 

010 

0-36 

25 

0-896 

0-480 

0-20 

Oil 

0-47 

80 

1-320 

0650 

023 

0-57 

35 

1-690 

0-820 

0-26 

0-65 

40 

2032 

1-00 

— 

0-75 

50 

2-634 

1-37 

— 

60 

3129 

1-60 

— 

Thus,  whilst  the  theory  requires  that  at  an  elevation  of  2(f  the 
relation  of  diffuse  light  to  sunlight  was  as  100  to  49' I,  the  expe- 
riments at  Heidelberg  showed  a  relation  of  100  to  35,  those  of 
Kew  of  100  to  30,  at  Cheetham  Hill  of  100  to  19,  and  at  Oweos 
College   of   100   to  10,  whilst   the  differences    at  higher  altitude* 
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becomes  still  greater*  The  Heidelberg  observations  were  made 
on  the  summit  of  the  Konigstuhl,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  therefore  at  a  position  beneath 
which  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  densest  air  was  situated ; 
when  the  sun  attained  an  altitude  of  40°,  the  direct  sun's  rays  exert 
the  same  amount  of  chemical  action  as  the  diffused  light  of  a  cloudless 
sky.  At  Kew  Observatory,  this  point  of  equality  is  not  nearly  reached 
when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  42°.  At  Par4,  under  the  equator,  this 
difference  between  the  chemical  intensity  of  direct  and  diffuse  sunlight 
becomes  even  more  striking,  for  with  an  altitude  of  77°  the  ratio  of 
direct  to  diffuse  is  less  than  0*5 ;  that  is,  if  100  rays  come  from  the 
diffused  daylight  only  50  come  from  the  direct  sunlight.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  result.  We  thus  see  that  the  high  tropical 
light  curves  are  mainly  caused,  not  by  the  increase  of  the  chemically 
active  rays  in  the  direct  sunlight,  but  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  diffuse  light.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  Parti  observations  the  sky  was  not  cloudless,  and 
much  light  is  reOected  from  the  heavy  cumuli ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable, that  under  a  tropical  sun  at  an  altitude  of  80°,  the  diffuse  day- 
light should  exert  a  chemical  action  twice  as  great  as  the  direct  sunlight. 

That  the  relation  between  the  chemically  active  constituents  of  sun- 
light, direct  and  diffused,  is  quite  different  from  the  relation  of  the  visible 
rays,  can  be  easily  ascertained.  In  some  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Cheetham  Hill,  the  shadow  of  a  small  disc  was  thrown  on  a  horizontal 
surface  of  white  paper,  and  careful  estimations  made  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  shaded  and  unshaded  portions  of  the  surface.  A  com- 
parison of  these  results  with  those  obtained  at  the  same  time  for  the 
chemical  rays  showed  that  when  the  sun's  mean  altitude  was  2S^  16',  the 
mean  ratio  of  the  chemical  intensities  of  direct  and  diffuse  light  was 
0-23  (or  for  100  of  diffuse  light  there  was  23  of  direct  sunlight), 
whilst  the  ratio  of  the  visible  intensities  was  4*0  (or  for  100  of  diffuse 
light  there  was  400  of  direct  sunlight).  This  shows  that  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  was  1*74  times  greater  on  the  chemical  than  on  the 
visible  rays.  Again,  at  Owens  College,  with  a  mean  altitude  of 
12°  3',  the  ratio  of  chemical  intensity  was  0053,  that  of  the  visible 
intensity  being  1*4;  or  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  was  26*4  times 
as  great  upon  the  chemical  as  upon  the  visible  rays. 

How  can  we  seek  to  explain  this  unexpected  result — that  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  and  casting  a  dark  shadow,  should  at  a  height  of  20° 
be  capable  of  producing  a  chemical  action  of  only  j^th  of  that  produced 
by  the  diffuse  light  from  the  whole  of  a  cloudless  8ky  ? 

The  explanation  may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  experiment.  Let  us 
take  a  very  slightly  milky  liquid — such  as  water  containing  ij^th  grain  of 
suspended  sulphur  in  the  gallon.  So  slight  is  the  opalescence  that 
we  can  scarcely  detect  it.  JNevertheless,  this  minute  trace  of  most 
finely-divided  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  chemically  active  rays ; 
the  bright  flash  of  carbonic  disulphide  in  nitric  oxide  cannot  explode 
the  bulb  when  the  opalescent  solution  is  placed  between  it  and  the 

3  b2 
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bulb ;   bat  the  bulb  explodes  instantlj  when  the  light  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  pure  water. 

We  have  here  an  exact  imitation  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  the  chemically  active  rays.  We  see  that  light  of  a  hi^h 
degree  of  refrangibility  cannot  pass  through  the  water  containing  the 
finely-divided  sulphur ;  it  is  reflected  back  again  by  the  particles  of 
sulphur.  So,  too,  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  particles  which  reflect 
the  blue  rays  and  transmit  the  red.  What  the  exact  nature  of  these 
particles  may  be,  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  know,  however,  that  the  air 
Is  always  filled  with  minute  solid  bodies.  We  see  that  in  the  sporules 
which  are  constantly  present  and  cause  fermentation  and  putrefactive 
decomposition.  We  see  it  also  in  the  foct  that  particles  of  soda  can 
always  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere  by  spectrum-analysis.  We 
notice  these  particles  as  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeam,  or  in  thoee 
grander  paths  of  light  which  sometimes  shoot  up  into  the  sky  from  a 
setting  sun.  The  phenomenon  may,  perhaps,  be  caused  by  that  finely- 
divided  extra-terrestrial  meteoric  dust,  which  is,  according  to  many 
physicists^  constantly  fidling  through  the  atmosphere  to  Sie  earth's 
surfiuse.  These  solid  particles  in  the  air  may  produce  the  above 
effects,  and  certainly  do  produce  them ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
small  particles  of  water  are  also  able  to  transmit  only  red  rayS|  and 
that,  as  Forbes  has  shown,  the  glorious  ruddy  tints  of  the  setting  son 
are  doubtless  partly  caused  by  aqueous  vapour. 

If  the  white  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  be  passed  through  a  tube 
8  feet  long,  fitted  with  glass  plates  at  each  end,  and  filled  with  a  scarcely 
visibly  opalescent  liquid,  all  the  blue,  green,  and  yellow  rays  will  be 
completdy  cut  ofi^,  and  the  immerging  beam  of  light  is  deep  red.  Here 
indeed  we  have  an  artificial  sunset.  The  finely  divided  sulphur  reflects 
blue  light  and  transmits  red.  If  the  visible  light  is  diminished  to  one- 
third  by  means  of  opalescent  sulphur,  the  chemically  active  rays  are 
altogether  cut  off.  The  variation  in  the  amount  of  this  finely-divided 
matter,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  air,  will  naturally  produce  varia- 
tion in  the  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  presence  at  sunset  of 
more  aqueous  vapour  on  the  point  of  being  condensed  than  at  sun- 
rise will  explain  the  greater  depth  of  colour  in  the  setting  than  in 
the  rising  sun ;  the  tints  of  dawn  being,  according  to  Mr.  Brayley, 
those  of  evening  in  the  reverse  order. 

In  opal  glass  we  have  perhaps  a  still  better  illustration  of  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  chemically  active  rays.  The  opal- 
escence of  the  glass  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  very  minute  particles 
of  bone-ash  (calcium  phosphate),  or  of  arsenic  trioxide,  which  are  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  mass.  By  reflected  light  this  glass  appears 
white  or  blueish-white,  by  transmitted  light  it  appears  orange.  If  we 
place  a  bright  source  of  white  light  behind  the  glass,  we  see  that  the 
direct  rays  are  red,  whilst  the  general  diffused  light  reflected  from  the 
particles  of  the  finely-divided  matter  in  the  glass  is  blueish-white. 

That  the  size  of  the  particles  between  which  the  light  passes 
modifies  the  character  of  the  transmitted  ray  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 
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This  is  most  clearly  exemplified  id  the  beautiful  pbeDomeoa  of  blue  and 
ruby  gold  investigated  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Grold  in  thin  plates  reflects 
yellow,  and  transmits  g^een  light ;  but  when  suspended  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division  In  water,  it  transmits  blue,  purple,  or  ruby  light, 
according  to  the  state  of  division  in  which  it  is  precipitated. 

The  blue,  purple,  and  ruby  solutions  all  contain  metallic  gold  in 
suspension,  as  Mr.  Faraday  has  most  conclusively  shown,  and  yet  they 
transmit  totally  different  rays. 

Hence  we  may  fidrly  suppose  that  the  varving  size  of  the  reflecting 
particles  may  aid  in  producing  the  widely  differing  sunset  tints,  from 
deep  ruby-red  to  yellow  and  even  blue ;  for  we  are  not  without  several 
well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  sun  has  been  seen  to  be  blue^ 
Thus,  in  the  year  1831,  a  blue  sun  was  noticed  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  as  also  in  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  light  transmitted  by  finely-divided  sulphur 
is  red — it  is,  however,  singular;  that  blue  sulphur  can  be  formed.  If 
we  add  ferric  chloride  to  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  get  a 
transient  but  very  splendid  purple  tint ;  and  we  may  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  can  be  due  to  the  size  of  the  particle.  If  we  heat  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water  up  to  200®  C.  the  gas  decomposes,  sulphur  being 
deposited,  and  the  solution  attains  a  deep  blue  colour.  Can  this  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  minute  division,  almost  approaching  solution,  which 
the  sulphur  attains  ?  We  find  that  on  cooling  the  colour  disappears, 
sulphur  IB  deposited,  and  the  liquid  becomes  milky.  If  we  dissolve 
sulphur  in  sulphuric  trioxide  (anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  no  chemical 
action  that  we  know  of  occurs,  and  we  get  a  magnificent  deep-blue 
colour.  Can  this  again  be  due  to  the  minute  division  of  the  sulphur,  thus 
permitting  the  blue  rays  alone  to  pass? 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  both  the  analogues  of  sulphur, 
selenium  and  tellurium,  yield  magnificently  coloured  liquids  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  trioxide.  Selenium  in  this  state  yields  a  deep  olive- 
green  solution,  and  tellurium  a  magnificent  ruby-red  colour. 

Can  these  colours  likewise  be  caused  by  the  reflection  or  absorp- 
tion of  one  kind  of  light  and  the  preferential  transmission  of  another 
kind  by  finely-divided  particles  ? 

The  ruby-red  gold  liquid  and  ruby-red  gold  glass  are  both  as  trans- 
parent, and  the  one  is  apparently  as  truly  a  liquid  as  the  red  solution 
of  tellurium.  Yet  we  know  that  finely  suspended  metallic  gold  is  the 
cause  of  this  red  tint.  Are  we  acting  contrary  to  analogy  in  supposing 
that  the  colour  of  thb  red  liquid  is  caused  by  the  particles  of  finely- 
divided  tellurium,  or  that  of  these  blue  and  green  liquids  by  the  particles 
of  sulphur  and  selenium  ? 

The  speaker  felt  that  he  was  hero  entering  upon  debateable  ground, 
that,  namely,  of  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  natural  bodies ;  it  was  with 
much  diflidence  that  he  brought  forward  these  examples  of  coloured 
solutions,  and  he  did  so  only  because  they  forced  themselves  on  to 
his  notice  in  the  consideration  of  the  plainer  and  now  somewhat  better 
understood  phenomenon  of  the  Opalescence  of  the  Atmosphere. 

[H.  E.  E.] 
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GENEEAL  MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  June  4,  1866. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  in  the  Giiair. 

Edward  Beanes,  Esq.  C.E.  F.C.S. 
Robert  G.  L.  Bevan,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

John  Hogg,  M.D. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Bart,  the  President,  for  his  Eighth  Annual  Donation  of 
£40  to  "the  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  {see  page  161). 

The  Pbesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  rutumed  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

FBOM 

Asiatic  Societv^  jRoyo/— Journal,  Vol.  II.  Part  1.    8vo.     1806. 

Astronomical  Society ^  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.    Na  6.    8to. 

British  Architects'  Institute^  Royal— fiessionad  Papers,  1865-6.  Part  III.  No.  I.  4to. 

£</t7or«— Artizan  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

Athenseam  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

British  Journal  of  Photography  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  for  May,  1866.    iol, 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1866.    8vo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1866.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1866.    8vo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  fbr  May,  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1866.    4to. 
Franhlin  Institute^ Journal,  Nos.  480,  481,  442,  483.    8vo.     1866. 
Geographical  Society,  Roycd—VroceedingR,  Vol.  X.  No.  3.    8vo.     1866. 
Geological  Soctefjf— Quarterly  Journal,  No.  86.     8to.     1866. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  1866.    No.  4.    8vo. 
Jones,  H,  Bence,  M.D.  RR.S.  Hon.  Sec,  JB./.— Third  Report  of  the  Cattle  Plague 

Commissioners,    fol.     1866. 
Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society^  AmmBil  Beport,  1864-5.    8vo. 

Catalogue  of  the  Libranr.    8vo.     1866. 
Macpherson,  John,  M.D.  M.R,L  {the  ^u/Aor)— Cholera  in  its  Home.    Svo.    1866. 
Mechanical  Engineer^  Institution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  August,  1865.  Part  3, 

8va 
Meteorological  SocM<y— Proceedings,  Na  24.    8va    1866. 
Photographic  Sodetyr-Joumtki,  No.  169.    Svo.    1866. 
i?otfa<  (Society  o/'Xofl</oft— Proceedings,  Nos.  82,  83.     8vo.    1866. 
Sidney,  Rev,  Edwiu,  M.A, — Constantinns,  li. :  Lexicon  Gneco-Latinum.  fol.  1592. 
Umtea  Service  Institution,  Royal^Jouiual,  Appendix  to  VoL  IX.    8vo.     1865. 
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VereinszurSeJMenmgdet  Oewerha/leisBea  in  Preuuen — ^VerhandlangeD,  Sept.-Def  • 

1865.    4to. 
Wa$on  and  Beadell,  3fessrs.— Portrait  of  Sir  Heny  Holland,  M.D.  D.C.U  F.R.S. 

President  R.I.    1866. 
Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society— Report  for  1864-5.    8vo.     1866. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  8,  1866. 

Sir  Hbnbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair, 

Edwabd  Fbakklakd,  Ph.D.  F.RS. 


On  the  Source  of  MuecuUur  Power. 

What  is  the  source  of  muscular  power  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  if  this 
question  had  been  asked,  there  were  but  few  philosophers  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  reply,  **  The  source  of  muscular  power  is  that 
peculiar  force  which  is  deyeloped  by  liring  animals,  and  which  we 
term  the  vital  force  I "  but  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has 
rendered  the  view  implied  in  such  an  answer  so  utterly  untenable 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  no  one  possessing  any  knowledge  of 
physical  science  would  venture  to  return  such  a  reply.  We  now 
know  that  an  animal,  however  high  its  organization  may  be,  can  no 
more  generate  an  amount  of  force  capable  of  moving  a  grain  of  sand, 
than  a  stone  can  fall  upwards  or  a  locomotive  drive  a  train  without 
fuel.  All  that  such  an  animal  can  do  is  to  liberate  that  store  of  force, 
or  potential  energy,  which  is  locked  .up  in  its  food.  It  is  the  chemical 
change  which  food  sa£fers  in  the  body  of  an  animal  that  liberates  the 
previously  pent-up  forces  of  that  food,  which  now  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  actual  energy — as  heat  and  mechanical  motion. 

From  food,  and  food  alone,  comes  the  mcUter  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  built  up ;  and  from  food  alone  come  all  the  different  kinds  of 
physical  force  which  an  animal  is  capable  of  manifesting. 

The  two  chief  forms  of  force  thus  manifested  are  HecU  and  Muscular 
motion  or  mechanical  work,  and  these  have  been  almost  universally 
traced  to  two  distinct  sources — ^the  hecU  to  the  oxidation  of  the  food^ 
and  the  mechanical  work  to  the  oxidation  of  the  muscles. 

This  doctrine,  first  promulgated,  the  speaker  believed,  by  Liebig, 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  that  philosopher's  justly  celebrat^ 
*  Ghemico-Physiological  Essays.' 

In  his  work  entitled  *  Die  organische  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendung 
auf  Physiologic  und  Pathologic,  Braunschweig,  1842/  Liebig  says, 
**  All  experience  teaches  that  there  is  only  one  source  of  mechanical^ 
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povor  in  the  orgMusm,  and  this  Bonroe  ib  the  tnyuCommdon  of  Oam 
liying  parts  of  the  body  into  lifeleeB  compounds,  •     •    •     This  tnsiiB- 
formation  oocars  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  combination  of  oiygen  wiA 
the  sabstance  of  the  living  parts  of  the  body."    And  again,  in  Lib 
'  Letters  on  Chemistry,  1861,  p.  366,  referring  to  these  fiying  parts 
of  the  body,  he  says,  ^  All  these  orgumsed  tissaes,  all  the  parts  which 
in  any  way  manifest  force  in  the  body  are  deriyed  from  the  albumen 
of  the  blood ;  all  the  albumen  of  the  Uood  is  deriyed  from  the  plaatie 
or  sangoineoiis  constituents  of  the  food,  whether  animal  or  yegetable. 
It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  plastic  constituents  of  food,  the  ultimate 
source  of  which  is  the  yegetable  kingdom,  are  the  conditions  essential 
to  all  production  or  manifestation  of  force,  to  all  these  effects  whieh 
the  animal  organism  produces  by  means  of  its  organs  of  sense, 
thought,  and  motion."     And  again,  at  page  874,  he  says,   *'Tlio 
sulphunzed  and  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  determine  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  manifestations  of  force ;  the  non-nitrogenous  serve  to 
produce  heat.     The  former  are  the  builders  of  organs  and  organised 
structures,  and  the  producers  of  force ;  the  latter  support  the  respi- 
ratory process,  they  are  makriaisfor  respiroHfm.*' 

This  doctrine  has  since  been  treated  as  an  almost  self-eyideot 
truth  in  most  physiological  text-books;  it  has  been  quite  reoentlj 
supported  by  Buike  ;*  {md,  in  his  lecture  '  On  the  Food  of  MJui  in 
relation  to  his  TJsefdl  Work,  1865,'  Playfidr  says,  p^  87, ''  From  the 
considerations  which  have  preceded,  we  consider  Liebig  amply  justi- 
fied in  viewing  the  non-nitrogenous  portions  of  food  as  mere  heat- 
givers.  .  •  .  While  we  have  b^  led  'to  the  conclusion  thai 
the  transformation  of  the  tissues  is  the  source  of  dynamical  power  in 
the  animal."  At  page  80  he  also  says,  **  I  agree  with  Draper  and 
others  in  considering  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  due  to  a  dicontegra- 
tion  of  its  particles,  and  its  relaxation  to  their  restoration.  •  .  . 
All  these  facts  prove  that  transformation  of  the  muscle  through  the 
agency  of  oxygen  is  the  condition  of  muscular  action."  I^ially, 
in  a  masterly  review  of  the  present  relations  of  chemistry  to  animal 
life,  published  in  March  last,t  Odling  says,  page  98,  "  Seeing,  then, 
that  muscular  exertion  is  reidly  dependent  upon  muscular  oxidation, 
we  have  to  consider  what  should  be  the  products,  and  what  the  value 
of  this  oxidation."  •  .  .  And  again,  page  108,  *^  The  slow  oxidation 
of  so  much  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  human  body,  therefore,  will 
always  produce  its  due  amount  of  heat,  or  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
form  of  energy ;  for  while  the  latent  force  liberated  by  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  frkt  is  expressed  Bdefy  in  (he  farm  of 
heaty  the  combustion  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  voluntary  muscle  is  expressed  Mefly  in  the  farm  of  moUonJ* 

Nevertheless,  this  view  of  the  origin  of  muscular  power  has  not 
escaped  challenge.    Immediately  after  its  firs(  promu^pBtioD,  Dr.  J. 

*  '  Tetanus  eine  PhysiologiBche  Studio.*    Leipzig.    1865. 
t  '  Lectures  on  Animal  Ohemistiy.* 
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It.  Mayer  wrote,*  '*  A  mnfiole  is  only  an  appanttos  by  means  of  which 
the  truiBforniation  of  force  is  efiectod,  btU  it  is  not  &e  material  by-  the 
chemical  change  of  which  mechanical  work  is  produced."  He  showed 
that  the  15  lbs.  of  dry  muscles  of  a  man  wei^iing  150  lbs.  would,  if 
their  mechanical  work  were  due  to  their  chemi^  change,  be  com- 
pletely oxidized  in  80  days,  the  heart  itself  in  8  days,  and  the 
Tentrides  of  the  heart  in  2^  days.  After  endeayouring  to  prove  by 
physiological  arguments  that  not  one  per  cent*  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
in  the  lungs  could  possibly  come  into  contact  with  the  substance^  of 
the  muscles,  Mayer  says,  '*  The  fire-place  in  which  this  combustion 
goes  on  is  the  interior  of  tiie  blood-vesseLs,  the  Uood  howeyer — a 
slowly-burning  liquid — ^is  the  oil  in  the  flame  of  life.  .  •  •  Just 
as  a  plant-leaf  tnmsforms  a  giyen  mechanical  effect,  light,  into  another 
force,  chemical  difference,  so  does  the  muscle  produce  mechanical  work 
at  the  cost  of  the  chemical  difference  consumed  in  its  cs^illaries. 
Heat  can  neither  replace  the  sun's  rays  for  the  plant,  nor  the  chemical 
process  in  the  animal :  every  act  of  motion  in  an  animal  is  attended 
by  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  ;  every  muscle  to  which  atmospheric  oxygen  does  not  garn 
access  ceases  to  perform  its  fanctions." 

But  Mayer  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  this  view  of  muscular 
action.  Nearly  200  years  ago,  a  Bath  physician.  Dr.  John  Mayow,f 
distinctly  stated  that  for  the  production  of  muscular  motion  two 
things  are  necessary — ^the  conveyance  of  combustible  substances  to 
the  musde  by  the  blood,  and  the  access  of  oxygen  by  respiration. 
He  concluded  that  the  chief  combustible  substance  so  used  was  &t. 
A  century  before  Priestley  isolated  oxygen,  Mayow  was  aware  of  Its 
existence  in  the  air,  in  nitre,  and  in  nitric  acid ;  he  knew  that  com- 
bustion is  supported  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  that  this  gas  is 
absorbed  in  tiie  lungs  by  the  blood,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
muscular  activity. 

For  two  decades  this  doctrine  sank  into  oblivion ;  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  been  again  advanced,  chiefly  by 
Haidenhain,:[  Traube,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  Bonders.  || 

Experimental  evidence  was,  however,  still  wanting  to  give  per- 
manent vitality  to  the  resuscitated  doctrine ;  for  although  the  laborious 
and  remarkable  investigations  of  Yoit  §  and  of  Edward  Smithf  point 
unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  Mayow  and  Mayer's  hypothesis,  yet 

*  <  Die  (nganischB  Bewegong  in  ihrem  Znawninftnhange  mit  dem  StuffwediBel,' 
1845. 

t  '  De  Motu  mnaoalari,*  1681.    Mayow  was  bom  Id  1645,  and  died  1679. 

X  *  Mechaniflche  Leistmig  Wanneentwickelung  und  Stoifmneatz  bei  der 
Muakelthatigkeit,'  1864. 

H  Ab  thu  is  pasBing  throagh  the  piem,  the  speaker  has  beoome  aware  that 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  advocated  this  doctrine  in  1852,  and  repeatedly  since; 
their  opinions  being  founded  npon  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

§  '  Untersuchnngen  iiber  den  Einfluas  dee  Kochsalzes,  des  KafiEe^s  nnd  der 
Muskel-bewegnngen  anf  den  Stofiwechsel/  p.  150.   Munich,  1860. 

%  'Phil  Tiana.,'  1861,  p  747. 
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ihd  results  of  these  phjsiologiBts  were  not  snffioiently  concliisive  to 
render  the  opposite  view  untenable.  This  want  of  data  of  a  suffi- 
ciently oonclusive  character  has  been  supplied  by  a  happily  conoeired 
experiment  undertaken  by  Fick-  and  WisUcenus  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  and  described  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  vol.  xxxi.  p.  485. 
In  the  application  of  these  data,  however,  to  the  problem  now  under 
consideration,  one  important  link  was  found  to  be  wanting,  viz.  the 
amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  a  given  weight 
of  muscle  in  the  human  body.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  refer  to  this 
missing  link  in  the  following  words: — ''The  question  now  arises 
what  quantity  of  heat  is  generated  when  muscle  is  burnt  to  the 
products  in  which  its  constituent  elements  leave  the  human  body 
through  the  lungs  and  kidneys  ?  At  present,  unfortunately,  there  are 
not  the  experimental  data  required  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  this 
important  question,  for  neither  the  heat  of  combustion  of  muscle  nor 
of  the  nitrogenous  rendue  (urea)  of  muscle  is  known."  Owing  to 
the  want  of  these  data,  the  numerical  results  of  the  experiment  of 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  are  rendered  less  condusive  against  the 
hypothesis  of  muscle  combustion  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  whilst  similar  determinations,  which  have  been  made  by 
Edward  Smith,  Haughton,  Playfair,  and  others,  are  even  liable  to  a 
total  misinterpretation  from  the  same  cause. 

The  speaker  stated  that  he  had  supplied  this  want  by  the  calori- 
metrical  determination  of  the  actual  energy  evolved  by  the  combustion 
of  muscle  and  of  urea  in  oxygen.  Availing  himself  of  these  data  he 
then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the 
present  condition  of  which  might  be  thus  summed  up  : — It  is  a^^ed 
on  all  hands  that  muscular  power  is  derived  exclusively  frojn  the 
mutual  chemical  action  of  the  food  and  atmospheric  oxygen;  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  that  food  must  first  be  converted  into  the 
actual  organized  substance  of  the  muscle,  before  its  oxidation  can  give 
rise  to  mechacnical  force,  or  whether  it  is  not  also  possible  that 
muscular  work  may  be  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  food,  which 
has  only  arrived  at  the  condition  of  blood  and  not  of  organized 
muscular  tissue. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  it  is 
a  comernstone  of  the  physiological  edifice,  and  the  key  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  nutrition  of  animals.  For  its  sati^actory  solution 
the  following  data  require  to  be  determined  : — 

1st.  The  amount  of  force  or  actual  energy  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  given  amount  of  muscle  in  the  body. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  musdes  of 
the  body  during  a  given  time. 

3rd.  The  quantity  of  muscle  oxidized  in  the  body  during  the  same 
time. 

If  the  total  amount  of  force  involved  in  muscular  action,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  mechanical  work  performed,  be  greater  than  that  which 
could  possibly  be  generated  by  the  quantity  of  muscle  oxidized  during 
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'         the  same  time,  it  neceflsarily  follows  tliat  the  power  of  the  muscles  is 
I         not  derived  exclusively  from  the  oxidation  of  their  own  substance. 
'  As  regards  the  first  datum  to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  agree 

i         npon  some  unit  for  the  measurement  of  mechanical  force.     The  unit 
most  commonly  adopted  is  that  represented  by  the  lifting  of  a  kilogram 
I  weight  to  the  height  of  one  metre.     The  researches  of  Joule  and  Mayer 

t  have  connected  tiiis  standard  unit  with  heat; — they  prove  that  the 

I  force  required  to  elevate  this  weight  425  times  will,  when  converted 

I  into  heat,  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  1°  0. 

!  If  this  weight  were  let  fall  from  a  height  of  425  metres,  its  collision 

t  with  the  earth  would  produce  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the 

temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  0.  The  same  heating  effect 
would  also  of  course  be  produced  by  the  fall  of  425  kilograms  ^ough 
1  metre.  This  standard  of  force  is  termed  a  meirekilogram  ;*  and  425 
metrekilograms  are  equal  to  that  amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  wat^r  through  V*  0.  If  then  it 
be  found  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  a  certain  weight 
of  charcoal  or  muscle,  for  instance,  raises  the  temperature  of  1  kilogram 
of  water  through  1^  0.,  this  means,  when  translated  into  mechanical 
power,  425  metrekilograms.  Again,  if  a  man  weighing  64  kilograms 
climbs  to  a  height  of  1,000  metres,  the  ascent  of  his  body  to  this 
height  represents  64,000  metrekilograms  of  work ;  that  is,  the  labour 
necessary  to  raise  a  kilogram  weight  to  the  height  of  1  metre  64,000 
times. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  given  amount  of  muscle  in  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine,  first,  the  amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  that  amount  of  muscle  in  oxygen,  and  then  to  deduct  from 
the  number  thus  obtained  the  amount  of  energy  still  remaining  in  the 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  this  quantity  of  muscle  which  leave  the 
body.  Of  these  products,  urea  and  uric  and  hippuric  acids  are  the 
only  ones  in  appreciable  quantity  which  still  retain  potential  energy 
on  leaving  the  body,  and  of  these  the  two  latter  are  excreted  in  such 
small  proportions  that  they  may  be  considered  as  urea  without  intro- 
ducing any  material  error  into  the  results. 

These  determinations  were  made  in  Lewis  Thompson's  calorimeter, 
which  consists  of  a  copper  tube  to  contain  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  with  the  combustible  substance,  and  which  can  be  endoeed  in 
a  kind  of  diving-bell,  also  of  copper,  and  so  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  a 
suitable  vessel  containing  a  known  quantity  (2  litres)  of  water.  The 
determinations  were  made  with  this  instrument  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 19  *  5  grams  of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  about  Jth  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  was  added  was  intimately  mixed  with  a  known  weight 
(generally  about  2  grams)  of  the  substance  whose  potential  energy 


*  I  follow  the  example  of  the  Begistrar-General  in  abbreviating  the  French 
word  gramme  to  gram. 
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mui  to  be  deiefiimied,Kiid  tihe  mixtoe  beixig  then  plAoedin  the  oopper 
tube  aboYO  mentioiied,  a  small  piece  of  cotton  thzead  previoiisly  steeped 
in  chlorate  <tf  potash  and  dried  was  inserted  in  the  mixture.  The 
temperaiiize  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  was  now  caiefuUy  aooer- 
tained  bj  a  delicate  thermometer ;  and  the  end  of  the  cotton  thread 
being  ignited  the  tube  with  its  contents  was  placed  in  the  copper  bell 
and  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  cc^obnsticQ 
reached  the  miztme  a  stream  of  gases  issued  from  nmueroos  small 
openings  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bell  and  rose  to  the  sorfiftoe  of  tlio 
water — a  height  of  aboat  10  inches. 

At  the  termination  of  the  deflagration,  the  water  was  allowed  fiee 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  bell,  by  opening  a  stopcock  connected 
with  the  bell  by  a  small  tube  rising  aboye  the  smfftce  of  the  water  in 
the  calorimeter.  The  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  bell  were  thus  dis- 
placed by  the  incumbent  column  of  water,  and  by  moving  the  bdl  up 
and  down  repeatedly  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  temperature  throu^ovt 
the  entire  mass  of  water  was  quickly  established.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  again  carefully  observed,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  previous  observation  determines  the  calorific  power  or 
potential  energy,  expressed  as  heat,  of  the  substance  consumed. 

The  value  tiius  obtained  is,  however,  obviously  subject  to  the 
following  corrections : — 

1.  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  and  apparatus 
employed,  to  he  added^ 

2.  The  amount  of  heat  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gases^  after 
issuing  from  the  water,  to  he  added. 

8.  The  amount  of  heat  due  to  the  dec(»npo6ition  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  employed,  to  he  deducted, 

4.  The  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  performed  by  the 
gases  generated  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  he 
added. 

Although  the  errors  due  to  these  causes  to  some  extent  neutralise 
each  other,  there  is  still  an  outstanding  bahuice  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  that  the  necessary  corrections  should  be  carefully  ati^ided  to. 

The  amount  of  error  from  the  first  cause  was  once  for  all  experi* 
mentally  determined,  and  was  added  to  the  increase  of  temperature 
observed  in  each  experiment. 

The  amount  of  heat  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gases  after 
issuing  from  the  water  may  be  divided  into  two  items,  viz. : — 

a.  The  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  the  water  which  is 
carried  off  by  the  gases  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

h.  The  amount  of  heat  carried  off  by  these  gases  by  reason  of 
their  temperature  being  above  that  of  ibe  water  from  which  they 
issue. 

It  was  ascertained  that  a  stream  of  dry  air  when  passed  through  the 
water  of  the  calorimeter,  at  about  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  depressed  the 
temperature  of  the  water  by  only  0°'02  G. 
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By  plaomg  a  delicate  thenxiometer  in  the  eaoaping  gaeefl,  and 
another  in  the  water,  no  appreciaUe  difierenoe  <rf  temperature  conld 
be  observed.    Both  these  items  may  therefore  be  safely  negleoted. 

The  two  remaining  corrections  can  be  best  considered  together, 
since  a  single  careful  detennination  eliminates  both.  When  a  com^ 
bustible  substance  is  burnt  in  gaseous  oxygen,  the  conditions  are 
essentially  difSaront  from  those  which  obtain  when  the  same  sub- 
stance is  consumed  at  the  expense  of  the  combined  or  solid  oxygen 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  In  the  first  case  the  products  of  combustion, 
when  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  occupy 
less  space  than  the  substances  concerned  in  the  combustion,  and  no 
part  of  the  energy  developed  is  therefore  expended  in  external  work, 
that  is,  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  second 
case,  both  the  combustible  and  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  in  the 
solid  condition,  whilst  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  products  of 
combustion  are  gases.  The  generation  of  the  latter  cannot  take 
place  without  the  performance  of  external  work,  for  every  cubic  inch 
produced  must  obviously,  in  overcoming  atmospheric  pressure,  per- 
form an  amount  of  work  equivalent,  in  round  numbers,  to  the  lifting 
of  a  weight  of  15  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one  inch.  In  performing  this 
work  the  gases  are  cooled, .  and  consequently  less  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  of 
heat  due  to  this  cause  is  but  small.  Under  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  experiments  detailed  below,  its  amount  would  only  have  increased 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  by  0^*07  0.  Even  this 
slight  error  is  entirely  eliminated  by  the  final  correction  which  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash  into 
chloride  of  potassium  and  free  oxygen  is  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  heat.  K  a  few  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  better,  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  be  dropped  into  an  ounce  or  two  of  fiised  chlorate  of 
potash  which  is  slowly  disengaging  oxygen,  the  evolution  of  gas 
immediately  proceeds  with  great  violence,  and  the  mixtmre  becomes 
visibly  red  hot,  although  the  external  application  of  heat  be  discon- 
tinued from  the  moment  when  the  metallic  peroxide  is  added.  The 
latter  remains  unaltered  at  the  dose  of  the  operation.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  chlorate  of  potash,  on  being  decomposed,  furnishes 
considerably  more  heat  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  gasify  the 
oxygen  which  it  evolves.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  thus  evolved  by  the  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
^tash  (9*75  grams)  mixed  with  one  gram  of  the  substasnce  burnt 
in  each  of  the  following  determinations.  This  was  effdcted  by  the 
use  of  two  copper  tubes,  the  one  placed  within  the  other.  The 
interior  tube  was  charged  with  a  known  weight  of  the  same  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese  as  that  used  for  the 
subsequent  experiments,  whilst  the  anniJar  space  between  the  two 
tubes  was  filled  with  a  combustible  mixture  of  chlorate  and  spermaceti, 
the  calorific  value  of  which  had  been  previously  asoertamed.    The 
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kttor  miztiire  was  ignited  in  the  calorimeter  as  before,  and  the  Iieai 
generated  during  its  cambostion  effeoted  the  complete  decxxmpoeition 
of  the  chlorate  in  the  interior  cylinder,  as  was  proved  bj  a  snbseqnent 
examination  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter,  which  contained  no  traoee 
of  nndecompoBed  chlorate.  The  following  are  the  resolts  of  ^yb 
experiments  thus  made,  expressed  in  units  of  heat,  the  unit  being  equal 
to  1  gram  of  water  raised  through  1**  0.  of  temperature : — 

Unftior  HcAi. 

1st  experiment 340 

2nd         „ 300 

3rd  „ 375 

4th  „ 438 

5th  „ 498 

5)1891 
Mean      .....        378 

This  result  was  confirmed  by  the  following  experiments  : — 
1.  Starch  was  burnt,  firstly,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  secondly^, 
by  admixture  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Heat  units  famished  by  one  gram  of  starch  burnt  with  9*  75 

grams  chlorate  of  potash    .         .         .         .         .         .       4290 

Heat  units  furnished  bj  the  same  weight  of  starch  burnt  in 

a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 3964 

Difference 326 

2nd.  Phenylic  alcohol  was  burnt  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
result  compared  with  the  calorific  yalue  of  this  substance  as  deter- 
mined by  Favre  and  Silbermann. 

Heat  units  furnished  by  one  gram  of  phenylic  alcohol  burnt 

with  9-  75  grams  chlorate  of  potash      •         .         •         •      8183 

Heat  units  furnished  by  one  gram  of  phenylic  alcohol  when 

burnt  with  gaseous  oxygen  (Favre  and  Silbermann)       .      784S 

Difference 341 

These  three  determinations  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  decom- 
position of  9  *  75  grams  of  chlorate  of  potash,  furnishing  the  numbers 
878,  826,  and  841,  agree  as  closely  as  could  be  expected,  when  it  is 
considered  that  iJl  experimental  errors  are  necessarily  thrown  upon 
the  calorific  value  of  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  mean  of  the  above  ^^q  experimental  numbers  was,  in  all 
cases,  deducted  £rom  the  actual  values  read  off  in  the  following 
determinations. 

It  was  ascertained  by  numerous  trials  that  all  the  chlorate  of 
potash  was  decomposed  in  the  deflagrations,  and  that  but  mere  traces 
of  carbonic  oxide  were  produced. 

Joxde's  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  was  employed,  mar.  1  kilo^ 
gram  of  water  raised  1°  C.  =  428  metrekilograms. 
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The  following  resnlts  word  obtained : 


Aducd  energy  developed  by  one  gram  of  each  subeiance  when  humt 
in  oxygen. 


Name  of  Sabftaoce  dried 

atioo«a 

H£AT  TTKn& 

Metre- 

Ulognuns 

of  force. 

(Mean.) 

Irt  Ex- 
periment. 

and  Ex- 
pariment. 

3TdEx. 
peilment. 

4th  Ex- 
perlment. 

Mean. 

Beef  Muscle    purified] 
by  repeated  vaahing 
with  ether     .     .     ., 

Purified  Albumen  •     . 

Beef  I^t     ...     . 

Hippuric  Acid  •     •     • 

XJnoAcid    .... 

Urea* 

6174 

6009 
9069 
6380 
2646 
2121 

6062 

4987 

6437 
2686 
2302 

6196 
2207 

6088 
2197 

6103 

4998 
9069 
6383 
2616 
2206 

2161 

2117 
8841 
2280 
1108 
934 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  determination  of  the  actual  energy- 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  muscle  in  oxygen  represents  more 
than  the  amonnt  of  actual  energy  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
muscle  within  tho  body,  because,  when  muscle  bums  in  oxygen  its 
carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water; 
the  nitrogen  being,  to  a  great  extent,  evolved  in  the  elementary  state ; 
whereas,  when  muscle  is  most  completely  consumed  in  the  body,  the 
products  are  carbonic  acid  water  and  urea ;  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
passes  out  of  the  body  as  urea— a  substance  which  still  retains  a 
considerable  amount  of  potential  energy.  Dry  muscle  and  pure 
albumen  yield,  under  these  circumstances,  almost  exactly  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  urea,  and  this  &ct,  together  with  the  above  deter^ 
mination  of  the  actual  energy  developed  on  the  combustion  of  urea, 
enables  us  to  deduce  with  certainty  the  amount  of  actual  energy 
developed  by  musde  and  albumen  respectively  when  consumed  in  llie 
human  body.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Aetuai  energy  developed  by  one  gram  of  each  substance  when  consumed  in 

the  body. 


HeatimltB. 
(Mean.) 

OitOM. 

(Mean.) 

Beef  Muscle  purified  by  ether      •     • 
Purified  Albumen 

4368 
4263 

1848 
1803 

*  The  speaker  showed  the  combustibility  of  urea  by  burning  it  upon  asbestos 
in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas. 
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We  have  thns  Moerftaiiied  the  fiisfc  of  onr  tbxee  data,  «£s.  fite 
amonni  of  force  or  actual  energy  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  a  giTea 
amoimt  of  mnaole  in  the  body ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  ascertain  tiie 
second,  viz.  the  amoimt  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  of 
the  body  during  a  given  time.    For  this  puipose  we  have  only  to  awQ 
ourselyes  of  the  details  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus's  oonclusiye   ex* 
periment  already  referred  to,  and  which  oonaLsted  in  the  ascent  of 
the  Faulhom  in  Switzerland  bom  the  lake  of  Briena.     This  moun- 
tain can  be  ascended  by  a  vexy  steep  path  from  laeltwald,  which 
was  of  course  &yourable  for  the  experiment,  and  there  is  an  hotel 
on  the  summit  which  allowed  the  experimenters  to  pass  the  following 
night  under  tolerably  normal  circumstances.    The  following  is  their 
own  description  and  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  in 
the  ascent.* 

'*  Let  us  now  inquire  how  much  work  was  really  done  by  oar 
muscles.  One  item  necessary  for  the  reply  is  already  at  hand,  «£7. 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom  aboTe  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  Brienz  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the  former  reckoned 
in  metres,  the  latter  in  kilograms.  The  weight  of  the  body  with 
the  equipments  (hat,  clothes,  stick)  amounted  to  66  kilograms  in 
Fick's  case,  and  76  in  Wislicenus's.  The  height  of  the  Fauliiom 
aboye  the  leyel  of  the  lake  of  Brienz  is,  acoorcUng  to  trigonometric 
measurements,  exactly  1956  metres.  Therefore  Fick  performed 
129,096  and  Wislicenus  148,656  metrekilograms  of  muscular  work." 

But  in  addition  to  this  measurable  extocnal  work  there  is  another 
item  of  force  ^  which  can  be  expressed  in  units  of  work ;  and  though  its 
yalue  cannot  be  quite  accurately  calculated,  yet  a  tolerable  approximation 
can  be  made.    It  consists  of  tiie  force  consumed  in  respiration  and  the 
heart's  action.    The  work  performed  by  the  heart  has  been  estimated, 
in  a  healthy  full-grown  man,  at  about  0*64  metrekilogramf  for  eadi 
systole.    During  the  ascent,  Fick's  pulse  was  about  120  per  minute. 
That  giyes  for  the  5*5  hours  of  the  ascent  an  amount  of  work  which 
may  be  estimated  at  25,844  metrekilograms,  entirely  employed  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  circulation.    No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
OBtimate  the  labour  of  respiration.     One  of  us  has  shown,  howeyer,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  '  Medical  Physics  ^  (p.  206),  that  Bonders' 
well-known  inyestigations  concerning  tiie  conditions  of  pressure  in  the 
cayity  of  the  thorax  giye  sufficient  data  for  such  an  estimate.    He  has 
there  shown  that  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  an  inspiration  of 
600  cubic  centime,  may  be  rated  at  about    0*63    metrekilogram. 
Fick  breathed  during  the  ascent  at  an  ayerage  rate  of  about  25  respira- 
tions per  minute,  wMch  giyes,  according  to  this  estimation,  an  amount 
of  respiratory  work  for  the  whole  ascent  of  5197  metrekilograms. 
If  we  add  this,  and  the  number  representing  the  work  of  the  heart,  to 


♦  *  PhU.  Mag.'  vol.  xxxi.  p.  496,  186a 

t  0-43  is  hero  aaaigiied  as  the  work  of  the  left,  and  0*21  as  that  of  the  right 
yentricle. 
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the  external  work  performed  by  Fiok,  we  obtain  a  total  of  159,637 
metrekilograms.  If  we  suppose  that  Wislicenas's  respiratory  and 
circulatory  work  bore  the  same  proportion  to  Fick's  as  bis  bodily 
weight  did  to  Fick's,  t.  e.l  i  6,  we  obtain  for  Wislicenus's  amount  of 
w0!rk,  as  fiEff  as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  it,  a  total  of  184,287  metre- 
kilograms. 

^'  Besides  these  estimated  (and  certainly  not  oyer-estimated)  items, 
there  are  several  others  which  cannot  be  eyen  approximately  calculated, 
but  the  sum  of  which,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  probably  exceed 
even  our  present  large  total.  We  will  try  to  give  at  least  some  sort 
of  an  account  of  them.  It  must  first  be  remembered  that  in  the 
steepest  mountain  path  there  are  occasional  level  portions,  or  even 
descents.  In  traversing  such  places  the  muscles  of  me  leg  are  exerted 
as  they  are  in  ascending,  but  the  whole  work  performed  is  transformed 
back  into  heat.  The  same  force-producing  process,  however,  must  be 
going  on  in  the  muscles  as  if  work  were  being  performed  which  did  not 
undergo  this  transformation.  In  order  to  maJse  this  point  yet  clearer 
we  may  take  into  consideration  that  the  whole  work  of  the  ascent,  only 
existed  temporarily  as  work.  On  the  following  day  the  result  was 
reyersed ;  our  bodies  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  as  much  as 
they  had  receded  from  it  the  day  before,  and,  in  consequence,  on  the 
second  day  an  amount  of  heat  was  liberated  equal  to  the  amount  of 
work  previously  performed.  The  two  parts  of  the  action,  which  in 
this  case  were  performed  on  two  separate  days,  take  place  in  walking 
on  level  ground  in  the  space  of  a  footstep. 

"  Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  in  an  ascent  it  is  not  only  those 
muscles  of  the  leg  specially  devoted  to  climbing  which  are  exerted, 
the  arms,  head,  and  trunk  are  continually  in  motion.  For  all  these 
movements  force-generating  processes  are  necessary,  the  result  of 
which  cannot,  however,  figure  in  our  total  of  work,  but  must  appear 
entirely  in  the  form  of  heat,  since  all  the  mechanical  effects  of  these 
movements  are  immediately  undone  again.  If  we  raise  an  arm,  we 
immediately  let  it  drop  again,  &c. 

^  There  was  besides  a  large  portion  of  our  muscular  system  employed 
during  the  ascent,  which  was  performing  no  external  work  (not  even 
temporary  work,  or  mechanical  effects  immediately  reversed),  but 
which  cannot  be  employed  without  the  same  force-generating  processes 
which  render  external  work  possible.  As  long  as  we  hold  tibie  body  in 
an  upright  position,  individual  groups  of  muscles  (as,  for  instance,  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  neck,  &c.)  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
continual  tetanus  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  collapsing.  We 
may  conceive  of  a  tetanized  muscle  as  holding  up  a  weight  which 
would  immediately  fall  if  the  supply  of  actual  energy  were  to  cease. 
It  is  active  but  it  performs  no  work,  and  therefore  all  the  force  pro- 
duced is  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat." 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  measured  and  estimable  work  performed 
in  5  *  5  hours  in  the  experiments  before  us  was  159,637  metrekilograms 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  44.)  3  c 
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for  Fick,  and  184,287  metreldlograms  for  WisUoenos.     This  is  oer 
second  datum. 

The  third,  im.  the  amount  of  mnsde  oxidized  in  the  body  dnzii^ 
the  performanoe  of  this  work  has  been  carefollj  determixied  hj  the 
same  experimenters,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  mnsde  eonsomption  be£ae 
and  after  the  asoent.  For  the  details  of  these  detenninatioiia  tie 
speaker  referred  his  hearers  to  the '  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  186S, 
vol.  xxd.  page  488 ;  bnt  the  following  is  a  condensed  sonmiazy  of  Ao 
results: — 

ABcenJt  of  (he  Faiulkom, 


Ffck. 

WisBopn. 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  in  Urine  per  hour  before  ascent 
Weight  of  dry  Muscle  correspoDding  to  Nitrogen  •     •     •     . 

Oram. 
•63 

4-19 

•61 
4-05 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  daring  ascent  .     •     • 
Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen   .     •     •     . 

•41 
2-70 

•» 
2-56 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  during  6  hours  after 
the  ascent ••,,, 

•40 

2*63 

•40 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen  .     .     •     . 

2-63 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  during  the  following\ 
nieht    •...•• ....' 

•45 
3-06 

•51 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen  .... 

3-39 

Ditto  during  6  hours  after  ascent 

3-31 
2-43 

3-13 
2-42 

5-74 

5-55 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  correspond-!  During  ascent.     .     .     . 
ing  to  Nitrogen  secreted  •     •  \  During  6  hours  after  ascent 

20-98 
16-19 

20-89 
16U 

37-17 

37-00 

The  results  of  these  determinations  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain 
of  experimental  evidence,  that  muscular  exertion  does  not  necessarily 
increase  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  through  the  urine.  From  mid-day 
before  the  ascent  (August  29th,  1865)  to  the  following  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  (August  30th)  both  gentlemen  abstained  frcan  all 
nitrogenous  food.  During  these  thirty-one  hours  they  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  solid  food  except  starch,  fat,  and  sugar.  The  two 
former  were  taken  in  the  form  of  cakes.  Starch  was  made  up  with 
water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  was  then  made  into  small  cakes  and 
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fried  with  plenty  of  £ii.  The  sugar  was  taken  diBSolved  in  tea.  In 
addition  to  thia  there  was  the  sugar  contained  in  the  heer  and  wine, 
which  were  taken  in  quantities  usual  in  mountain  excursions.  It 
was  doubtless  owing  to  this  absence  from  food  containing  nitrogen 
that  the  amount  of  this  element  secreted  through  the  urine,  declined 
tolerably  regularly  firom  the  29th  of  August  tUl  the  evening  c^  the 
80th.  Even  in  the  night  of  the  dOth  to  the  31st,  in  spite  of  the  plentiful 
meal  of  albuminous  food  on  the  evening  of  the  80th,  the  secretion 
of  nitrogen  was  less  than  on  the  preceding  night.  The  reason  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstance  that  during  the 
period  of  abstinence,  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  was  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  tissues,  and  now  these  tissues  required  reparation. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  recozd  that  during  the  ascent 
neither  of  the  experimenters  perspired  perceptibly,  since  it  has  been 
proved  by  Ranke  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen  leaves  the 
system  in  the  matter  of  perspiration ;  and  as  Thiry  has  also  shown 
that  no  nitrogen  is  got  rid  of  by  respiration,  it  follows  that  in 
addition  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  urine,  the  only  other  mode 
of  exit  for  this  element  is  through  the  fsdces.  Now  the  proportion 
secreted  through  the  fSsDces  has  been  estimated  by  Eanke  at  about 
one-twelfth  of  that  in  the  urine;  but  inasmuch  as  all  experiments 
on  the  subject  tend  to  show  that  this  alvine  nitrogen  is,  as  voided, 
a  constituent  of  un-oxidized  compounds,  that  is,  of  compounds 
that  have  not  yielded  up  their  force,  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  proceed  to  apply  our  three  data  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  tins : — Is  it  possible  that  at 
the  termination  of  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom  there  might  bo  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  decomposition 
retained  in  the  body  ?  Considering  the  physiological  effect  of  the 
retention  of  urea  in  the  system,  as  exemplified  whenever  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  interrupted,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  urea  being  retained  in  the  system  of  a  healthy 
man.  It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  creatin,  another  of  the  products 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue ;  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a 
muscle  which  has  been  hard  worked  contains  more  creatin  than  one 
that  has  been  at  rest.  Thus  the  quantity  of  creatin  contained  in  the 
heart  of  an  ox  was  found  to  be  *  14  per  cent.  (Gregory),  and  that  in 
other  ox-flesh  only  •  06  per  cent  (Staedeler).  Now  the  muscles  which 
extend  the  leg  in  wafidng,  and  which  do  the  essential  work  in 
ascending,  have  been  estimated  by  Weber  to  weigh  in  both  legs 
5 '8  kilograms,  and  if  we  assume  that  before  the  ascent  these  muscles 
contained  '06  per  cent,  of  creatin,  whilst  after  ihe  ascent  the  per- 
centage had  increased  to  '  14  per  cent.,  then  the  amount  of  creatin 
thus  exceptionally  retained  would  amount  to  4*64  grams,  which 
would  be  derived  from  8  *  4  grams  of  muscle. 

The  speaker  had  been  unable  to  determine  the  calorific  effect  of 
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oreatin,  and  conBequenfl j  the  actual  energy  developed  b j  tiie  taD8foni»- 
tion  of  mnacle  into  cieatin ;  for,  although  he  was  kmdlj  ftnnished  wilihia 
ample  supply  of  this  material  by  Dr.  Dittmar,  yet  all  attempts  to  bora 
it  in  the  o^lorimeter  were  fruitless.  Even  when  mixed  in  ybtj  smll 
proportions  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  oombnstibles  of  knovn 
Talne,  the  mixtore  invariably  exploded  violenUy  on  ignition.  AltiiOB^ 
actoal  detennination  thus  fiuls  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  & 
transformation  of  mnsde  into  creatin  and  other  non-nitrogenous  pro- 
dncts  most  be  attended  by  the  liberation  of  fiir  leas  actnal  eneigy  tins 
its  transformation  into  nrea,  carbonic  add,  and  water.  To  be  coo- 
vinoed  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  (under  equal  nitrqgei 
value)  the  formuhe  of  musde,  creatin,  and  urea,  rememb^ing  at  ^ 
same  time  that  the  nitrogen  probably  possess  no  thermal  value,  aod 
that  each  atom  of  oiygen  destroys  approximately  the  thermal  effect  d 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Oomperable  Powerfiil  or 

fonuiilsd.  unbomt  matter. 

Musde   .     .     .  Cm  H^  N«  O7  Cm  H« 

Creatin  .     .     .  C.  Hw  N«  O4  CL  H„ 

Urea       .     .     .  C,  H„  N.  O,  C,  H« 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  creatin  exceptionally  retained 
in  the  system  could  not  greatly  affect  the  result  of  the  expeiimeDitf 
regards  the  possible  amount  of  actual  energy  derivable  from  the  . 
metamorphosed  tissues  during  the  ascent ;  firstly,  on  acoount  of  Uie  | 
small  quantity  of  creatin  so  retained,  and,  secondly,  because  creitm  t| 
still  contains  about  one-third  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  miucle  j 
from  which  it  is  derived.  But  as  this  point  cannot  be  experimestsi/y 
demonstrated  the  speaker  followed  the  example  of  Fick  and  WisHoennB, 
and  made  a  very  liberal  allowance  on  this  score.  He  allowed,  as  they 
had  done,  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  secreted  during  the  six  hoius 
after  the  ascent  was  exceptionally  retained  in  the  system  as  urea  doling 
the  ascent.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  muscles  of  t^e 
legs  contained  at  the  end  of  the  ascent  eleven  times  as  much  creatin 
as  was  present  in  them  before  the  ascent.  In  the  above  tabular  state- 
ment of  results  provision  has  been  made  for  this  allowance  by  adding 
together,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  secreted  during 
the  ascent  and  "tix  hours  after  it,  and,  on  the  ether,  the  weights  d 
dry  muscle  corresponding  to  these  two  amounts  of  niixogen. 

Having  thus  &r  cleaied  the  ground,  let  us  now  compare  the  amonnt 
of  measured  and  calculated  work  performed  by  each  of  the  experi- 
menters during  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  with  the  actual  energy 
capable  of  being  developed  by  the  maximiun  amount  of  muscle  tltf^ 
could  have  been  consumed  in  their  bodies,  this  amount  being  repie- 
sented  by  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  each  case  daring 
the  ascent  and  for  six  hours  afterwards. 
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FkdE. 

WlBUoeDQi^ 

Weight  of  diy  Muscle  oonaumed 

Grama. 
87-17 

Gramt. 
37-00 

Bumption  of  37 '  17  and  37  •  W  grams  of  dry  Muscle 
in  the  body 

Metreknognms. 
68,690 

MetrekilognmB. 
68376 

Meaflnred  work  performed  in  the  ascent  (external\ 
work) / 

Calculated  circulatory  and  respiratory  work  performed^ 
during  the  ascent  (internal  work) / 

129.096 
80,541 

148.656 
35.631 

Total  ascertainable  work  performed    .     .     . 

159.637 

184.287 

It  is  thns  evident  thai  the  musonlar  power  expended  b^  these  gen- 
tlemen in  the  ascent  of  the  Fanlhom  could  not  be  exdnsiyely  deriyed 
from  the  oxidation,  either  of  their  muscles,  or  of  other  nitrogenons 
constitnents  of  their  bodies,  since  the  maximnm  of  power  capable  of 
being  derived  from  this  source  even  under  very  fieiyourable  assmnptions 
is,  in  both  cases,  less  than  one-half  of  the  work  actually  performed. 
But  the  deficiency  becomes  much  greater  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact,  that  the  actual  energy  developed  by  oxidation  or  combustion 
cannot  be  wholly  transformed  into  mechanical  work.  In  the  best 
constructed  steam-engine  for  instance,  only  ^th  of  the  actual  energy 
developed  by  the  burning  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  me- 
chanical power  ;  and  in  l£e  case  of  man,  Helmholtz  estimates  that  not 
more  than  -^th  of  the  actual  energy  developed  in  the  body  can  be  made 
to  appear  as  external  work.  The  experiments  of  Haidenhain,  how- 
ever, show  that,  under  fftvourable  circxunstances,  a  muscle  may  be  made 
to  yield  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  work  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
actual  energy  developed  within  it,  the  remainder  taking  the  form  of 
heat.  Taking  then  this  highest  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  me- 
chanical work  capable  of  being  got  out  of  actual  energy,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  multiply  by  2  the  above  numbers  representing  the  asceiv 
tainable  work  performed,  in  order  to  express  the  actual  energy  involved 
in  the  production  of  that  work.  We  then  get  the  following  comparison 
of  the  actual  energy  capable  of  being  developed  by  the  amount  of 
muscle  consumed,  with  the  actual  energy  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  executed  in  the  ascent  of  tiio  Faulhom. 
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Fick. 


Wialioeniia. 


Actual  ener^  capable  of  being  produced  by*^! 

Muacle  metamorphosia /i 

Actual  energy  expended  in  work  performed     . 


Metrekilograma. 

68.690 

819,274 


Metrekilognuiis 

68,376 

368,574 


Thus,  taking  the  average  of  the  two  experiments,  it  ifl  evident  that 
scarcely  ^h  of  the  cuAual  energy  required  for  the  work  jperformed  could  be 
obtained  from  the  amount  of  muscle  consumed,  * 

Interpreted  in  the  same  way,  previous  experiments  of  a  like  kind 
prove  the  same  thing,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively.  To  illustrate 
this  I  will  here  give  a  summary  of  three  sets  of  experiments :  the  firsts 
made  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  upon  prisoners  engaged  in  treadmill  labour ; 
the  second,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Haughton,  upon  military  prisoners  engaged 
in  shot  drill;  and  the  third,  adduced  by  Playfair  and  made  upon 
pedestrians,  piledrivers,  men  turning  a  winch,  and  other  labourers. 

Tbxadwhbel  Expebdobnts. 

A  treadwheel  is  a  revolving  drum  with  steps  placed  at  distances  of 
8  inches,  and  the  prisoners  are  required  to  turn  the  wheel  downwards 
by  stepping  upwards.  Four  prisoners,  designated  below  as  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  were  employed  in  these  experiments,  and  each  worked  upon 
the  wheel  in  alternate  quarters  of  an  hour,  resting  in  a  sitting  posture 
during  the  intervening  quarters.  The  period  of  actual  daily  labour 
was  8^  hours.  The  total  ascent  per  hour  2160  feet,  or  per  day  1  -432 
mile.     The  following  are  the  results  : — 

Treadwheel  Fbrib.— (E.  SmitL) 


Weight 

in 

KUogmms. 

AMent 

in 
Metres. 

Doyi 

occupied 
in  Ascent 

Eztomalwork 

perfonned  in 

Metrckilognuns. 

Totel 
Nitrogen 
evolved. 

Welgfclofdry 
Mnede  cone- 
ponding  to 
Nitrogen. 

A 
B 
C 
D 

47-6 
49 
55 
56 

23,045 
23.045 
20,741 
20,741 

10 

10 

9 

9 

1,096,942 
1,129,205 
1,140,755 
1,161,496 

Grama. 
171-3 
174-5 
168-0 
159-3 

Grama. 
1101-2 
1121-7 
1080-1 
1024-3 

In  these  experiments  the  measured  work  was  peifonned  in  the 
short  space  of  3^  hours,  whilst  the  nitrogen  estimated  was  that  voided 
in  the  shape  of  urea  in  24  hours.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  measured  work,  that  calculated  for  respiration  and  circu- 
lation for  the  whole  period  of  24  hours.  This  amount  of  internal 
work  was  computed,  from  the  estimates  of  Hehuholtz  and  Fick,  to 
be  as  follows  : — 
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Internal  Trorft.^(Hel2nholtz  and  Fick.) 


Circulation  of  the  blood  during  24  hours,  at] 
75  pulsations  per  minute        .        .        .        .j 

Beepiration  for  24  hours,  at  12  respirations  perl 
minute J 

Statical  activity  of  muscles        .... 

Peristaltic  motion 


W<nk  perfomiML 


MetrekilograxDB. 
69,120» 

10,886 
not  determined 


80,006 


Aetnal  energy 
required. 


MetrekilograinB. 
188,240 

21,772 
not  determined 


160,012 


Taking  this  estimate  for  internal  work,  the  average  results  of  the 
tread  wheel  experiments  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Treadwhed  Worh. 

Average  external  work  per  man  per  day 119,605  mks. 

Avemgo  nitrogen  evolved  per  man  per  day 17*7  grams. 

Weight  of  d^  muscle  corresponding  to  average  nitrogen  evolved 

per  day 114     „ 

Actual  energy  producible  by  the  consumption  of  114  grams  of 

dry  muscle  in  the  body 210,672  mks. 

Average  actual  energy  developed  in  Ihe  body  of  each  man,  vix. — 
External  work  .        .     119.605  x  2  =  239,210  mks. 

Circulation       .        .        .      69,120  X  2  =  138,240    „ 
Respiration  .  10,886  X  2  =     21,772    „ 


In  these  experiments  the  conditions  were  obvionsly  very  mi&vour- 
able  for  the  comparison  of  the  amotmt  of  actual  energy  producible 
from  muscle  metamorphosis,  with  the  quantity  of  actual  energy  ex- 
ponded  in  the  performance  of  estimable  work ;  since,  during  that 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  not  occupied  in  the  actual  experiment, 
a  large  amount  of  unestimable  internal  work,  such  as  the  statical 
activity  of  the  muscles,  peristaltic  motion,  <&c.,  was  being  performed. 
Nevertheless,  these  experiments  show  that  the  average  actual  energy 
developed  in  producing  work  in  the  body  of  each  man  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  which  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  oxidized  in  the  body  during  24  hours.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that  the  prisoners  were  fed  upon  a  nitrogenous 
diet  containing  six  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone;  a  diet 
which,  as  is  well  known,  would  fiEivour  the  production  of  urea. 

*  Since  making  use  of  this  number,  1  find  that  Bonders  estimates  the  work  of 
tho  heart  alone,  for  24  hours,  at  86,000  metrekilograms,  a  figure  which  is  higher 
than  that  above  for  the  combined  work  of  circulation  and  respiration. 
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Shot-dbill  Expxbimxmts. 

The  men  employed  for  tbeee  experiments  were  fed  ezclnsiTelj 
upon  vegetable  diet,  and  they  consequently  secreted  a  considerafalj 
smaller  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  flesh-eaters  engaged  in  the  tread- 
wheel  work.  The  other  conditions  were,  however,  equidly  unfavourable 
for  showing  the  excess  of  work  performed,  over  the  amount  derivable 
from  muscle  metamorphosis. 

In  shot-drill,  each  man  lifts  a  82  lb.  shot  from  a  tressel  to  his 
breast,  a  height  of  8  feet ;  he  then  carries  it  a  distance  of  9  feet,  and 
lays  it  down  on  a  similar  support,  returning  unloaded.  Six  of  theee 
double  journeys  occupy  one  minute.  The  men  were  daily  engaged 
with — 

Shot  drill         ...        8   hours. 

Ordinary  drill  .         •        .        1^     „ 

Oakum  pickiiig        •        .        B^     #> 

The  total  average  daily  external  work  was  estimated  by  Haughton 
at  96,316  metrekilograms  per  man. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments : — 

Military  Vegetarian  Prisoners  at  Shot  DriU. — (Haughton.) 

Average  external  work  per  man  per  day 96,816  mks. 

Average  nitrogen  eyolved  per  man  per  day  •     .     • 12*1    grams 

Weight  of  dry  mnsde  corresponding  to  average  nitrogen  evolved 

per  day 77*9        „ 

Actual  energy  producible  by  the  consumption  of  77*9  grams  of 

dry  muscle  in  the  body 148,950  mks. 

Average  actual  energy  developed  daily  in  the 

body   of  each   man,    viz.   External   work, 

96,816x2= 192,682mkB. 

Internal  work 160,012  „ 

852,644  mks. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  these  prisoners,  the  result  is 
more  conclusive  than  that  obtained  upon  the  treadwheel,  the  amount 
of  work  actually  performed  being  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  whidi  could  possibly  be  obtained  through  the  muscle 
metamorphosis  occurring  in  the  bodies  of  the  prisoners. 

Platfaib's  Dbtebminations. 

In  these  determinations  the  number  109,496  metrekilograms  was 
obtained  as  the  average  amount  of  doily  work  performed  by  pedestrians, 
pile-drivers,  porters,  paviours,  &o, ;  but,  as  the  amount  of  muscle 
consumption  is  calculated  from  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food,  the 
conditions  are  as  unfavourable  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  point  the 
speaker  was  seeking  to  establish ;  for  it  is  here  assumed,  not  only  that 
all  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food  enters  the  blood,  but  also  that  it  is 
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converted  into  muscle,  and  is  afterwards  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  urea. 

The  following  are  the  results  expressed  as  in  the  previous  cases : — 

Hard-worked  Lotottrcr.— (Playfiur.) 


Work  peifonned. 

Actaal  energy 
raqnlred. 

Daily  labour  (eztenial  work) 

Tntomal  work      •..«••••. 

109,496  mkn. 
80.006  „ 

218,992  mkfl. 
160,012  , 

189^02  mks. 

879,004  mkfl. 

Actaal  energy  capable  of  being  produced  from 
5-5  oz,  (155-92  grma.)  of  flest-formerB  con- 
tained in  the  daily  food  of  the  labourer     . 

•  • 

288,140  mkn. 

Thus,  even  nnder  the  extremely  nn&Tonrable  conditions  of  these 
determinations,  the  actual  work  performed  exceeded  that  which  conld 
possibly  be  produced  through  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  die  daily  food  by  more  than  80  per  cent. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  in  the  above  four  sets  of  experiments, 
interpreted  by  the  data  afforded  bv  the  combustion  of  muscle  and 
urea  in  oxygen,  that  the  transformation  of  tissue  alone  cannot  account 
for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  muscular  power  developed  by 
animals ;  in  fact,  this  transformation  goes  on  at  a  rate  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed.  If  the 
mechanical  work  of  an  animal  be  doubled  or  trebled  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  secretions ;  whilst  it  was 
proved  on  the  other  hand  by  Lawes  and  Oilbert,  as  early  as  the  year 
1854,  that  animals,  under  the  same  conditions  as  regarded  exercise, 
had  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  secretions  increased  twofold  by 
merely  doubling  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  food.  Whence 
then  comes  the  muscular  power  of  animals  ?  What  are  the  substances 
which,  by  their  oxidation  in  the  body,  fiimish  the  actual  energy, 
whereof  a  part  is  converted  into  muscu^  work  ?  In  the  light  of  the 
experimental  results  detailed  above,  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  muscular  power  developed  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
has  its  origin  in  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances?  For 
whilst  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  remains,  nearly  stationary  under 
widely  different  degrees  of  muscular  exertion,  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  increases  most  markedly  with  every  augmentation  of 
muscular  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulated  results  of 
E.  Smith's  higUy  important  experiments  regarding  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  his  own  lungs  under  different  circumstances.* 

♦  Pha  Trans,  for  1859,  p.  709. 
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Ezcroiion  of  oarbonio  add  doriiig  rest  and  mnsoolar  exertion : — 

(krbonleMU 
per  boor. 

Daring  Bleep       19*0  gnms. 

Lying  down  and  deep  approaching 23*0  „ 

In  a  Bitting  posture 29*0  „ 

Walking  at  rate  of  2  miles  per  hoar 70*5  „ 

»»            »♦         8     »»             N 100*6  ,, 

On  the  treadwheel,  ascending  at  the  rate  of  28*65  feet 

perminate 189*6  ^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  as  a  proposition  npon  which  all  are 
agreed^  that  food,  and  food  alone,  is  the  ultimate  sonrce  from  which 
muscular  power  is  derived ;  but  the  above  determinations  and  con- 
siderations, the  speaker  believed,  prove  conclusively,  firstiy,  that  the 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  stafch,  fat,  &c.,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  purtially  trans- 
formed into  muscular  work;  and  secondly,  that  the  food  does  not 
require  to  become  organized  tissue  before  its  metaiporphosis  can 
be  rendered  available  for  muscular  power ;  its  digestion  and  assimula- 
tion  into  the  circulating  fluid — ^the  blood — ^being  all  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  non-nitrogenous 
portions  of  food  alone  that  are  capable  of  being  so  employed,  the 
nitrogenous  also,  inasmuch  as  they  are  combustible,  and  consequently 
capable  of  furnishing  actual  energy,  might  be  expected  to  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  such  an  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Savory  upon  rats,*  in  which  it  is  proved  that  these 
aniiuals  can  live  for  weeks  in  good  health  upon  food  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  muscular  fibre.  Even  supposing  these  rats  to  have  per- 
formed no  external  work,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  internal  muscular 
work  must  have  had  its  source  in  the  actual  energy  developed  by  the 
oxidation  of  their  strictiy  nitrogenous  food. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  is  for  the  renewal  of  muscular  tissue ; 
the  latter,  like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  requiring  a  continuous 
change  of  substance,  whilst  the  chief  function  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
is  to  furnish  by  their  oxidation  the  actual  energy  which  is  in  part 
transmuted  into  muscular  force. 

The  combustible  food  and  oxygen  coexist  in  the  blood  which 
courses  through  the  musde,  but  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest  there  is  no 
chemical  action  between  them.  A  command  is  sent  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscle,  the  nervous  agent  determines  oxidation.  The  potential 
energy  becomes  active  energy,  one  portion  assuming  the  form  of 
motion,  another  appearing  as  heat.  Here  is  the  source  of  animal 
heat,  here  the  origin  of  muscular  pmverl  Like  the  piston  and 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  the  muscle  itself  is  only  a  machine  for 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  motion ;  both  are  subject  to  wear  and 


*  The  I^ancet,'  1863,  pages  381  and  412. 
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tear  and  leqniio  lenewal,  but  neither  oontribnteB  in  any  important 
degree  by  its  own  oxidation  to  the  actual  production  of  the  mechanical 
power  which  it  exerts. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  various 
articles  of  food  in  common  use,  as  to  their  capabilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  muscular  power.  The  speaker  had  therefore  made  oarefal 
estimations  of  the  ctdorific  value  of  different  materials  used  as  food, 
by  the  same  apparatus  and  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above  for 
the  determination  of  the  actual  energy  in  muscle^  urea,  uric  acid,  and 
hippuric  acid. 

The  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  series  of  tables,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  the  food 
is  digested  and  passes  into  the  blood,  that  the  results  given  in  these 
tables  are  realized.  If,  for  instance,  sawdust  or  paraffin  oil  had 
been  experimented  upon,  numbers  would  have  been  obtained  for  these 
substances,  the  one  about  equal  to  that  assigned  to  starch,  and  the 
other  surpassing  that  of  any  article  in  the  table ;  but  these  numbers 
would  obviously  have  been  utterly  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  neither 
sawdust  nor  paniffin  oil  is,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  digested  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Whilst  the  force  values  experimentally  obtained 
for  the  different  articles  in  these  tables  must  therefore  be  understood 
as  the  maxima  assignable  to  the  substances  to  which  they  belong,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  majority  of  these  substances 
appear  to  be  completely  digestible  under  normal  circumstances. 


Actual  Energy  developed  by  One  Oram  of  various  Articles  of  Food 
when  burnt  in  Oxygen. 


Naxb  of  Food. 


Heat  Unitt. 


Dry. 


INatTinl 
Ck>ndltiozi. 


Hetrekilograms  of 
Vorce. 


Dry. 


Nataral 
CondiUoD. 


pier  cent 

of 
Water. 


Oheeae  (Cheshire) 
Potatoes.  .  .  . 
Apples  .... 
Oatmcol .... 

Flonr 

Pea-meal  .  .  . 
Ground  Rice  .  . 
Anowroot  .  .  . 
Breadcrumb  .  . 
Ditto  Crust  .  . 
Beef  (lean) .  .  . 
Veal  H  .  .  . 
Ham  „  .  .  . 
Mackerel  .  .  . 
Whiting.  .  .  . 
White  of  EKg.  . 
Hard-hoiledEgg. 
Yolk  of  Egg   .    . 


6114 
3752 
8669 


4647 
1013 
660 
4004 
8941 
8936 
8813 


5313 
4514 
4343 
6064 
4520 
4896 
6321 
6460 


2281 
4459 
1567 
1314 
1980 
1789 
904 
671 
2383 
3423 


2589 
1589 
1554 


1687 

2250 
1912 
1838 
2568 
1914 
2074 
2677 
2737 


1969 

429 

280 

1696 

1669 

1667 

1615 

1657 

945 

1888 

664 

556 

889 

758 

383 

284 

1009 

14^ 


24«0 
730 
820 


440 

70-5 
70-9 
54-4 
70-5 
80-0 
86-3 
62-3 
47-0 
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Aotudl  Energy  developed  by  One  Oram  of  varioui  Artides  of  Food— <x>ntiiHwd. 


Kamb  or  Food. 


Heat  Units. 


Diy. 


NUnrml 
OoDditton. 


Uetr^flogmns  of 
Form. 


Dry. 


Natoral 
Omdltioo. 


or 
W«ter. 


Gelatin 

Milk 

Oarrots 

Cabbage     

Cocoa  Mibe     .... 

BeefFat 

Butter 

Cod-liver  Oil  .... 
Lump  So|;ar  .    •    .    . 
Commercial  Grape  Sugar . 
Ba88'BAlB(alcohol  reckoned) 
Guinne88*8  Stout       h 


4520 
5093 
3767 
3776 

9069 


3776 
6348 


527 

434 

6873 

7264 
9107 
8348 
3277 
775 
1076 


1914 
2157 
1595 
1599 

3841 


1599 


280 

223 

184 

2911 

W77 
3857 
1418 
1388 
328 
445 


870 
86-0 
88*5 


J-4 
3.4 


Actual  Energy  developed  by  One  Oram  of  porious  Artides  of  Food 
when  oxidized  in  (he  Body, 


JSiAMMOW  FOOOc 

Foreo. 

Diy. 

Natmal 
Oondltion. 

Cheshire  Cheeee 

Potatoes 

2429 
1563 
1516 

1625 
2047 
1704 
1559 
2315 
1675 
1781 
2562 
2641 
1550 
2046 
1574 
1543 
•.• 

3&il 
3857 

1559 
2688 

1846 
422 
273 

Flour 

1665 
1627 

Pea-meal 

Ground  Rioe 

Arrowroot 

Bread  Crumb 

Lean  of  Beef 

Ditto  Veal 

Ditto  Ham.  boiled  .... 

Mackerel 

Whiting 

White  of  Egg 

Hard-boiledEgg 

Yolk  of  Egg 

GeUtin 

Milk 

1598 

1591 

1657 

910 

604 

496 

711 

683 

335 

244 

966 

1400 

266 

Carrots 

Cabbage    

CocoaNiba 

Butter 

220 

178 

2902 

8077 

BeefFat 

Cod-UverOU 

Lump  Sugar 

Coomiereial  Grape  Sugar     .    . 

.Bass's  Ale,  botUed 

Guinneas's  Stout 

1418 

1388 

328 

455 
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Wetght  and  Cost  of  various  articles  of  Food  required  to  he  oxidized  in 

ike  Body  in  order  to  raise  140  lbs.  to  the  height  of  10,000  ft. 

External  work  =  ^th  actual  energy. 


JUjon  or  Food. 


Wdghtln 
required. 


Price  per  Ibi 


Goat. 


Gheehire  Gheeae    . 

Potatoes 

Apples    .... 

Oatmeftl 

Floiir      .... 

Pea-meal 

Ground  Rice . 

Arrowroot 

Bread     .... 

Lean  Beef 

„    Veal     .        .        . 

M    Ham  boiled  . 
Mackerel 
Whiting 
White  of  Egg 
Hard-boiled  £;gg   . 
laiiiglaflB 

Milk      .... 
GarrotB  .... 
Gabbage 
Goooa-nibs     . 
Butter    .... 
BeefF^t 
God-liver  Oa  . 
Lmnp  Snjgpar  .        , 
Gommercuu  Grape  Sagar 
Bass's  Pale  Ale  (bottled) 
Guinnesses  Stout    . 


1-156 
5-068 
•815 
•281 
•311 
•335 
•341 
•287 
2-845 
3-532 
4-300 
3-001 
8-124 
6-369 
8 -745 
2-209 
1-377 
8-021 
9-685 
12 -020 
0-735 
0698 
0-555 
0-553 
1-605 
l'$37 
9  bottles. 
61     ., 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 


d. 
10 

1 

2f 


4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6i 

0 


5d.  per  quart. 
0      14 


0    10 
3      6 


6 
8i 


0    10 
0    10 


Weight  of  various  articles  of  Food  required  to  sustain  Respiration  and 
Circulation  in  the  Body  of  an  average  Man  during  24  hours. 


Name  of  Food. 

Weight  In 

Ol. 

Wel^tta 

OS. 

Gheahiie  Gheeee   . 

3-0 

Whiting       .... 

16-8 

Potatoes       . 

13-4 

White  of  Egg 
Hard-boiled  Egg 

23-1 

Apples 

20-7 

5-8 

Oatmeal 

8  4 

Gelatine 

8-6 

Flour   . 

3-5 

Milk     . 

21  2 

Peameal 

3-5 

Garrots 

25  6 

Ground  Rice 

3-6 

Gabbage 

31-8 

Arrowroot    . 

3-4 

Goooa-nibs    . 

19 

Biead  . 

6-4 

Butter. 

1-8 

LeanBeef    . 

9-3 

God-Uver  Oil 

1-5 

„    Veal    . 

11*4 

Lump  Sugar 

3-9 

„    Ham,  boiled 

7^9 

Gommercial  Grape  Sugar     . 

4-0 

Mackerel      .        .        .       . 

8-3 
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These  results  are  in  many  instances  fnlly  borne  ont  by  eiperienoe. 
The  food  of  the  agrioultural  hibourers  in  Lancashire  oontaina   a 
large  proportion  of  &t.     Besides  the  very  &t  bacon  which  con- 
stitutes their  animal  food  proper,  they  consune  large  qoantitieB  of 
so-called  apple  dumplings,  the  chief  portion  of  which  consists  of 
paste  in  which  dripping  and  suet  are  large  ingredients,  in  £nct  these 
dumplings  frequently  contain  no  fruit  at  alL    Egg  and  bacon  pies 
and  potato  pies  are  also  very  common  pi^es  de  resistance  daring 
harvest-time,  and  whenever  very  hard  work  is  required  from   the 
men.     The  speaker  well  remembers  being  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  dinners  of  the  navigators  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lancaster  and  Preston  Bailway:  they  consisted  of  thick  slices  of 
bread  surmounted  with  massive  blocks  of  bacon,  in  which  mere  streaks 
of  lean  were  visible.     Dr.  Piccard  states  that  the  Chamois  hunters  of 
Western  Switzerland  are  accustomed,  when  starting  on   long   and 
fatiguing  expeditions,  to  take  with  them,  as  provisions,  nothing  hut 
bacon-fat  and  sugar,  because,  as  they  say,  these  substances  are  more 
nourishing  than  meat.     They  doubtless  find  that  in  iaX  and  sugar  they 
can  most  conveniently  carry  with  them  a  store  of  force-producing 
matter.    The  above  tables  affirm  the  same  thing.     They  show  tiiat 
*  65  lb.  of  fat  will  perform  the  work  of  1  *  15  lb.  cheese,  5  lbs.  potatoes, 
1 '  8  lb.  of  flour  or  peameal  or  of  3^  lbs.  of  lean  beef.     Bonders,  in  his 
admirable  pamphlet '  On  the  Constituents  of  Food  and  their  Belation 
to  Muscular  Work  and  Animal  Heat,'  mentions  the  observations  of 
Dr.   M.   C.  Verloren  on  the  food  of  insects.     The  latter  remarks, 
"  Many  insects  use  during  a  period  in  which  very  little  'muscular 
work  is  performed  food  containing  chiefly  albuminous  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  at  a  time  when  the  muscular  work  is  very  considerable,  they 
live  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on  food  free  from  nitrogen." 
He  also  mentions  bees  and  butterflies  as  instances  of  iosects  per- 
forming enormous  muscular  work,  and  subsisting  upon  a  diet  con- 
taining but  the  merest'  traces  of  nitrogen. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  muscle  is  a  machine  for  the  conversion  of  potential  energy 
into  mechanical  force. 

2.  The  mechanical  force  of  the  muscles  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  oxidation  of  matters  contained  in  the  blood,  and  not 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

3.  In  man  the  chief  materials  used  for  the  production  of  muscular 
power  are  non-nitrogenous ;  but  nitrogenous  matters  can  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  hence  the  greatly  increased  evolution 
of  nitrogen  under  ihe  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  even  with  no  greater 
muscular  exertion. 

4.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the  muscles  are  constantly 
being  renewed ;  but  this  renewal  is  not  perceptibly  more  rapid  during 
great  muscular  activity  than  during  comparative  quiescence. 

5.  After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albuminized  matters  in  the  food 
of  man  to  provide  for  the  necessary  renewal  of  the  tissues,  the  best 
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materials  for  the  produotion,  both  of  intenial  and  extenud  work,  are 
non-nitrogenoDB  matters,  such  as  oil,  &t,  sugar,  starch,  grnn^  &o. 

6.  The  non-nitrogenons  matters  of  food,  which  find  their  way  into 
the  blood,  yield  up  all  their  potential  energy  as  actual  energy ;  the 
nitrogenons  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  body  with  a  portion 
(onenaeyenth)  of  their  potential  energy  nnezpended. 

7.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy  into  muscnlar  power  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat  within  the  body, 
even  when  the  muscular  power  is  exerted  externally.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, the  chief  and,  probably,  the  only  source  of  animal  heat. 

[E.  F.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  15,  1866. 

Sib  Henry  Houjlnd,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

PBOFMBQB  or  HATUXAI.  FHILO0OFIIT,  BJ. 

Experiments  on   the   Vibrations  of  Strings. 

1.  I  lay  hold  of  one  end  of  this  India-rubber  rope,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  and  by  a  jerk  raise  a  protuberance 
upon  it.  The  protuberance  runs  along  the  rope  to  its  fixed  end,  is 
there  reflected,  and  reversing  itself,  returns  to  my  hand.  In  this 
case,  where  the  points  of  the  rope  rise  in  succession  to  form  the  pro- 
tuberauce,  we  have  an  example  o^  ?i  progressive  wave  or  undulation. 

2.  After  the  first  wave  I  now  send  a  second,  so  that  it  shall  meet 
the  reflected  wave  on  its  return.  The  foremost  ends  of  both  waves 
now  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  rope  ;  they  there  neutralize  each  other, 
and  the  two  halves  continue  to  swing  with  an  apparently  motionless 
point  called  a  node  between  them. 

3.  I  now  stop  the  rope,  send  a  wave  forward,  and  then  another 
wave  so  quickly  after  it  that  this  second  wave  shall  meet  the  first  at 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  rope  from  its  fixed  end.  At  that  point 
a  node  is  produced.  But  I  have  already  sent  a  third  wave  after  the 
second.  The  second  wave  being  reflected  at  the  node,  meets  this  third 
one  and  a  second  node  is  formed.  The  whole  rope  is  now  divided  into 
three  vibrating  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  two  nodes. 

4.  By  properly  timing  the  impulses  imparted  to  the  rope  I  can 
divide  it  into  four,  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  twenty  vibrating  parts, 
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separated  from  each  other  by  the  appropriate  number  of  nodes. 
With  a  certain  rapidity  of  vibration  on  the  part  of  my  hand  I  cause 
the  rope  to  swing  to  and  fro  as  a  whole.  Twice  that  rapidity  divides 
it  into  two  equal  tibrating  parts ;  three  times  .that  rapidity  into  three 
vibrating  parts,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  vibrating  parts,  or  ventral 
segments^  as  they  are  called,  is  in  fact  directly  proportional  to  the 
rapidity  of  my  hand's  vibration. 

5.  In  these  cases,  where  every  point  of  every  ventral  segment 
moves  to  and  fro  at  the  same  time,  we  have  examples  of  stationary 
undulations. 

6.  My  hand,  which  produces  this  vibration,  does  not  move  through 
more  than  half-  an  -  inch  of  space,  while  the  ventral  s^rments 
oscillate  through  a  space  of  four-and-twenty.  This  wide  vibration  is 
in  fact  produced  and  maintained  by  the  addition  together  of  small 
impulses  properly  timed.  The  nodes,  moreover,  though  apparently 
motionless,  are  not  strictly  so ;  for  if  they  were,  the  vibration  of  the 
s^ments  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  In  fact,  it  is  by  the  motion  trans- 
mitted through  the  nodes  that  the  vibrations  of  the  rope  are  sustained. 

7.  I  miffht  attach  the  free  end  of  thb  rope  to  any  suitable  vibrating 
body  instead  of  taking  it  in  my  hand.  If  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
body  were  that  of  any  aliquot  part  of  the  rope,  it  would  divide 
itself  accordingly. 

8.  The  effect  may  also  be  produced  b^  causing  the  vibrations  of  an 
aliquot  part  of  our  rope  to  excite  vibrations  in  the  remaining  portion. 
Stretched  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  wooden  frame  is  an 
India-rubber  tube.  I  encircle  the  middle  of  the  tube  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  my  left  hand,  and  pull  the  lower  half  aside  with  my 
right.  The  lower  half  vibrates,  but  the  upper  half  vibrates  also.  In 
fact,  the  small  amount  of  play  permitted  by  my  hand  has  enabled 
the  pulse  to  transmit  itself,  to  be  reflected,  and  to  accumulate  its 
motion  to  this  extent.  I  withdraw  my  left  hand :  the  tube  continues 
to  vibrate  in  two  equal  parts,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  node. 

9.  I  encircle  the  tube  at  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  lower 
end,  and  pull  aside  the  shorter  segment ;  it  vibrates  more  quickly  than 
the  half  tube,  and  the  vibration  immediately  causes  the  upper  and 
longer  portion  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  I  now  withdraw  my 
hand,  and  the  tube  continues  to  vibrate  in  three  equal  segments,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  two  nodes. 

10.  In  like  manner  I  encircle  the  tube  at  one-quarter  of  its  length 
from  its  lower  end,  and  pull  the  lower  and  shorter  s^ment  aside ;  it 
vibrates,  and  forthwith  the  longer  segment  above  divides  into  three 
vibrating  parts.  I  now  withdraw  my  hand,  and  the  tube  continues  to 
oscillate  in  four  equal  segments,  separated  from  each  other  by  three 
nodes. 

1 1 .  Again,  from  side  to  side  of  the  room  is  stretched  this  stout  iron 
wire  twenty-four  feet  long.     I  seize  the  wire  at  a  point  which  divides 
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it  into  two  porto,  one  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  and  pulling 
the  shorter  segment  aside  permit  it  to  vibrate  ;  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  wire  divides  itself  into  three  ventral  segments.  I  have  placed 
silvered  beads  at  the  nodes  and  at  the  centres  of  the  vibrating  segments ; 
you  see  the  light  shining  from  those  beads,  and  you  notice  that  while 
the  nodal  beads  remain  stationary,  the  others  describe  luminous  lines. 

12.  If  I  place  sheets  of  paper  across  the  wire  at  the  nodes  and  at 
the  ventral  segments,  on  causing  it  to  vibrate  thus,  the  sheets  placed 
across  the  ventral  segments  are  tossed  off,  while  those  at  the  nodes 
remain  undisturbed. 

13.  From  these  effects  which  you  can  actually  see,  I  might 
pass  on  to  vibrating  strings,  and  show  you  that  they  divide  themselves 
similarly.  I  might  also  show  you  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
musical  string  to  vibrate  as  a  whole  without  having  these  smaller 
vibrations  riding  like  parasites  upon  the  large  %ne.  The  addition 
of  these  smaller  vibrations  gives  quality  or  timbre^  or,  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  Klangfarbe  to  the  note.  They  constitute  the  harmonics  of  the 
string. 

14.  In  this  vice*  is  fixed  upright  a  rod  of  iron  four^eet  long.  I 
pull  it  aside  and  it  vibrates  as  a  whole ;  its  vibrations  are  rendered 
more  distinct  by  casting  its  shadow  upon  a  white  screen.  I  now 
strike  the  rod  sharply  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  its 
fixed  end.  The  pulse  runs  along  the  rod;  returns  from  its  free 
end,  and  is 'met  by  the  succeeding  pulses  ;  and  now  the  rod  is  divided 
into  two  vibrating  parts, — a  whole  segment  and  a  half  segment  separated 
from  each  other  by  this  dark  motionless  node.  By  promptly  striking 
the  rod  lower  down,  I  cause  it  to  divide  into  two  complete  vibrating 
segments,  forming  those  shadowy  spindles  upon  the  screen,  and  half 
a  segment  at  the  top  which  spreads  out  like  a  &n.  The  nodes  are 
marked  by  the  two  dark  points  where  the  shadow  is  complete. 

15.  This  production  of  stationary  undulations  on  a  large  scale 
through  the  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  waves,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  brothers  Weber,  forms  a  fit 
introduction  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Melde,  of  Marburg,  who  has 
obtained  a  series  of  very  beautiful  effects  by  associating  with  vibrating 
bodies  suitably  stretched  strings. 

1 6.  In  M.  Melde's  first  experiment  he  stretched  a  string  across  a  bell, 
or  bell-jar,  from  -edge  to  edge ;  when  the  bell  was  caused  to  vibrate, 
the  string  vibrated  also.  By  varying  the  tension  of  the  string  it  was 
caused  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  or  to  divide  itself  into  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  more  vibrating  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  appro- 
priate number  of  nodes. 

17.  He  then  attached  his  strings  to  tuning-forks,  and  obtained  the 
same  effect  in  a  more  marked  and  beautiful  manner.  To  this  tuning- 
fork  I  have  attached  a  silk  string  which  passes  round  a  distant  peg,  by 
turning  which  the   string  is  stretched.     The  length  of  the  string  is 
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eight  feet  The  tension  at  the  present  moment  is  such,  that  when  tht 
fork  is  caused  to  vibrate,  the  string  swings  as  whole ;  its  periods  of 
vibration  being  synchronous  with  the  impulses  imparted  to  it  by  tlie 
fork.  We  have  here  a  beautiful  ffauzy  spindle  produced  by  the  silk, 
fully  six  inches  wide  at  its  point  of  greatest  amplitude. 

18.  The  motion  of  the  end  of  the  string  in  contact  with  the  foA 
is  hardly  sensible,  and  still  through  this  apparently  motionless  part  of 
the  string  the  whole  of  its  motion  is  transmitted. 

19.  I  relax  the  string  by  turning  the  peg,  and  now  it  suddenly 
divides  itself  into  two  ventral  segments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  node.  When  the  synchronism  between  the  fork  and  string  is 
perfect,  the  vibrations  of  the  string  are  steady  and  long-continued  ; 
but  a  slight  departure  from  synchronism  introduces  unsteadiness,  and 
the  vibrations,  thoi}gh  they  may  show  themselves  for  a  time,  quickly 
disappear. 

20.  I  relax  the  string  still  further;  it  now  divides  itself  into  three 
vibrating  parts;  relaxing  still  further,  it  divides  into  four  vibrating 
parts ;  and  thus  I  might  continue  to  subdivide  the  string  into  ten  or 
even  twenty  ^qual  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  number  of 
ifodes  one  less  than  the  number  of  ventral  segments. 

21.  In  the  arrangement  now  before  you,  the  fork  vibrates  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  string ;  its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  throw 
the  string  into  longitudinal  vibration.  But,  in  fact,  every  forward  stroke 
of  the  fork  raises  a  protuberance  upon  the  string,  which  runs  to  its 
fixed  end  and  is  there  reflected,  so  that  when  the  longitudinal  impulses 
are  properly  timed,  they  produce  a  transverse  vibration.  I  take  a  heavy 
string  in  my  hand,  stretch  it,  and  move  my  hand  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  string.  It  vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  I  notice  that  it 
is  always  when  the  string  is  at  the  two  limits  of  its  excursion  that 
my  hand  moves  forward.  If  the  string  vibrate  in  a  vertical  plane, 
my  hand,  in  order  to  time  the  impulses  properly,  must  move  forward 
at  the  moment  the  string  reaches  the  upper  and  also  at  the  moment  it 
reaches  the  lower  limit  of  its  excursion.  A  little  reflection  will  make 
it  plain,  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  my  hand  must  execute  a 
complete  vibration  while  the  string  executes  a  semi-vibration  ;*  in 
other  words,  the  vibrations  of  my  hand  must  be  exactly  twice  as  rapid 
as  those  of  the  string. 

22.  Precisely  the  same  must  be  true  of  a  tuning-fork  to  which  a 
proper  string  is  attached.  When  the  fork  vibrates  in  the  direction 
of  the  string,  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  which  it  executes  in 
a  certain  time  will  be  twice  the  number  executed  by  the  string. 


*  A  oomplete  Tibration,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  consists  of  one  complete 
ezoarsioQ  to  andfiro.  A  semi-vibration,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  an  excursion 
from  one  limit  or  the  vibration  to  the  other. 
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23.  If  in   this  case  the  fork  and   string  vibrate  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  produce  musical  notes,  the  note  of  the  fork  will  be  an 

'     octave  above  that  of  the  string.    That  it  is  so  has  been  proved  by 
'     M.  Melde's  direct  observations. 

24.  Taking  hold  of  the  end  of  this  heavy  string,  I  cause  my  hand  to 
'  move  to  and  fro,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  but  at  right  angles  to 
'     that  direction.     The  string  now  swings  as  a  whole  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Here  every  upward  movement  of  my  hand  coincides  with  an  upward 
movement  of  the  string,  every  downward  movement  of  my  hand  with 
a  downward  movement  of  the  string.  In  fact,  the  vibrations  of 
hand  and  string  in  this  case  synchronise  perfectly ;  and  if  the  hand 
could  emit  a  musical  note,  the  string  would  emit  a  note  of  the  same 
pitch.  The  same  holds  good  when  a  vibrating  fork  is  substituted  for 
the  vibrating  hand.  While,  therefore,  when  the  vibrations  are  longi- 
tudinal, a  complete  vibration  of  the  fork  synchronises  with  a  semi- 
vibration  of  the  string :   when  the  vibrations  are  transversal,  a  com- 

I     plete  vibration  of  the  fork  corresponds  to  a  complete  vibration  of  the 

it      string. 

I  25.  Hence,  if  the  string  vibrate  as  a  whole  when  the  vibrations  are 

longitudinal,  it  will  divide  itself  into  two  ventral  segments  when  the 
vibrations  are  transversal ;  or,  more  generally  expressed,  preserving 
I  the  teusion  constant,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ventral  segments 
ii  produced  by  the  fork  when  its  vibrations  are  longitudinal,  twice  that 
H  number  are  produced  when  the  vibrations  are  transverse.  Here,  for 
1  example,  is  a  string  eight  feet  long,  vibrating  longitudinally;  the 
i  fork  divides  the  string  into  four  equal  vibrating  parts.  I  place  the 
i  fork  so  that  it  shall  vibrate  at  right  angles  to  the  string.  The  number 
I  of  ventral  segments  is  now  eight,  or  double  the  former  number.  This 
I      result  was  amply  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Melde. 

26.  Attaching  two  strings  of  the  same  length  to  the  two  prongs 
of  the  same  fork,  stretching  one  string  in  the  direction  of  the  prongs, 

I  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  and  subjecting  the 
strings  to  the  same  tension,  when  the  fork  is  caused  to  vibrate,  the 
one  string  divides  itself  into  double  the  number  of  vibrating  segments 
exhibited  by  the  other. 

27.  When  white  silk  strings  vibrate  thus,  the  beauty  of  the 
ventral  segments  is  extreme.  The  nodes  appear  white  and  fixed, 
while  the  vibrating  parts  form  delicate  gauzy  spindles  in  the  air ;  every 
protuberance  of  the  twisted  string  writes  its  motion  in  a  more  or  less 
luminous  line  on  the  surface  of  the  aerial  gauze. 

28.  Certain  twisted  strings  do  not  adhere  to  the  same  plane. 
They  vibrate  simultaneously  in  two  rectangular  directions,  and  every 
one  of  their  points  describes  a  closed  curve.  When  the  two  vibrations 
are  of  the  same  amplitude,  and  have  the  proper  difference  of  phase^ 
the  ventral  segments  describe  surfaces  of  revolution. 

3  d2 
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29.  The  path  described  by  the  various  points  of  the  string  may  be 
studied  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Young,  by  throwing  light  upon  them 
and  watching  the  lines  described  by  the  illuminated  points.  By 
twisting  a  flat  and  burnished  silver  wire  we  form  a  spiral  sur&oe, 
from  which  at  regular  intervals  the  light  flashes,  when  the  whole  wire 
is  illuminated.  Attaching  the  wire  to  a  tuning-fork  and  causing  it  to 
vibrate,  its  luminous  spots  describe  luminous  lines.  K  the  wire 
vibrate  as  a  whole  without  any  sensible  admixture  of  its  harmonic 
divisions,  these  spots  describe  straight  lines  which  are  drawn  brilliantly 
acra<s  the  ventral  gnuze  ;  but  when  by  slackening  or  tightening  the 
wire,  other  vibrations  are  caused  to  mingle  with  the  fundamental  one, 
the  combination  of  vibrations  expresses  itself  in  luminous  scrolls  of 
extraordinary  beauty. 

30.  But  to  see  this  beauty  you  must  be  close  to  it.  The 
vibrating  segments  of  our  silk  strings  were,  I  fear,  also  too  faint  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance.  For  the  silk  string  I  substitute  a  fine  platinum 
wire,  which  now  stretches  from  this  tuning-fork  over  a  bridge  of 
copper,  and  then  round  a  peg.  I  send  an  electric  current  tbrongfa 
the  wire,  which  now  glows  brightly.  I  sound  the  fork :  the  wire 
vibrates  as  a  whole :  its  two  ends  are  brilliant,  but  its  middle  is 
chilled  by  its  rapid  passage  through  the  air.  Thus  you  have  a  shading 
off  of  incandescence  from  the  ends  to  the  centre  of  the  wire.  I  relax 
the  tension  ;  the  wire  now  divides  itself  into  two  vibrating  parts ;  I 
relax  still  further  and  obtain  three ;  still  further,  and  now  you  have 
the  wire  divided  into  four,  ventral  s^ments  separated  from  each  other 
by  these  three  brilliant  nodes.  Eight  and  left  from  every  node,  the 
incandescence  shades  away  until  it  disappears.  You  notice  also  that 
when  the  wire  settles  into  steady  vibration  the  nodes  shine  out  more 
brilliantly  than  the  wire  shone  before  the  vibration  commenced.  This 
is  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  vibrating  segments.  When  they  are 
chilled  by  their  swift  passage  through  the  air,  their  conductivity  is 
improved.  More  electricity  passes  through  the  vibrating  than  through 
the  unvibrating  wire,  and  hence  the  augmented  glow  of  the  nodes. 

31.  Certain  twisted  chords,  as  I  have  said,  when  attached  to 
tuning-forks  execute  circular  instead  of  plane  vibrations.  Circular 
vibrations  may  always  be  obtained  by  attaching  one  end  of  a  string  to 
a  rotating  point,  and  timing  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  suit  the  periods 
of  vibration  possible  to  the  string. 

32.  Thus,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is  this  white  cotton  rope,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  hook  belonging  to  this  whirling 
table.  When  this  handle  is  turned  the  hook  rotates,  describing  a  circle 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  properly  regulating  the  velocity  of 
rotation  I  cause  the  rope  to  divide  into  a  series  of  spindles,  which 
appear  like  gray  gauze  when  projected  against  a  dark  backgronnd. 
I  can  cause  the  number  of  these  spindles  to  vary  from  one  to  twenty 
by  varying  the  velocity  of  rotation. 
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33.  lu  this  experiment  the  rope  is  vertical  and  the  rotatmg  wheel 
horizontal,  but  I  have  here  an  arrangement  in  which  the  wheel  is  ver- 
tical and  the  vibrating  chord  horizontal-  Instead  of  a  rope  I  now 
employ  a  burnished  silver  chain.  Turning  this  wheel  slowly  I  cause 
the  chain  to  swing  as  a  whole,  and  describe  a  spindle  twelve  feet  long 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part.  Augmenting  the 
speed  of  rotation  I  divide  the  chain  into  two  spindles,  each  six  feet 
long  and  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  a  still  higher  velocity  gives 
us  three  spindles,  a  still  higher  four,  and  so  on.  The  gas-light  here 
flashes  at  intervals  from  the  burnished  links  of  the  chain,  and  each 
of  those  brilliant  points  describes  a  curve  of  light. 

34.  As  soon  as  synchronism  is  established  between  the  wheel  and 
the  chain,  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  arm  which  turns  the 
wheel  is  very  sensibly  augmented.  Indeed  it  may  be  augmented  until 
the  strain  thrown  upon  the  chain  by  the  accumulation  of  small  impulses 
is  sufficient  to  break  it. 

36.  I  substitute  for  the  chain  this  lighter  cotton-rope,  round  which 
a  silver  band  has  been  coiled  as  a  spiral ;  and  from  an  electric  lamp 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  rope  I  send  a  beam  of  light  along  its  entire 
length,  I  now  turn  the  wheel  and  divide  the  rope  successively  into  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  ventral  segments.  The  spindles  show  a  graduated 
brilliancy,  which  is  intensified  until  it  becomes  almost  dazzling  at  the 
nodes.  The  vibrating  chord  is,  indeed,  better  seen  when  the  light  that 
falls  upon  it  has  been  caused  to  pass  through  coloured  glass.  We  thus 
obtain  at  pleasure  green,  blue,  and  red  spindles,  with  nodes  like 
lire  shading  off  into  the  more  subdued  light  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments. 

36.  Substituting  for  the  cotton  rope  a  string  of  silvered  beads, 
twelve  feet  long,  I  send  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  along  the 
string.  On  every  bead  rests  a  spot  of  light  of  sunlike  brilliancy. 
When  the  wheel  is  turned,  each  spot  describes  a  circle,  and  every  ventral 
segment,  of  which  we  have  now  four,  seems  formed  of  a  series  of  such 
dazzling  parallel  rings,  which  diminish  in  size  right  and  left  from 
the  points  of  maximum  amplitude  till  the  diameters  vanish  at  the 
nodes. 

37.  So  much  for  physical  beauty ;  we  have  now  to  revert  to 
beauty  of  another  kind.  The  experiments  with  tuning-forks  above 
described,  may  be  extended  to  the  establishment  of  all  the  laws  of 
vibrating  strings.  I  have  here  four  forks,  a,  6,  c,  d,  whose  vibra- 
tions are  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8.  Attaching 
a  string  eight  feet  long  to  the  largest  fork,  I  stretch  it  by  a  weight 
which  causes  it  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  Keeping  the  stretching  weight 
or  tension  the  same,  I  attach  pieces  of  the  string  to  the  other  forks, 
and  determine  in  each  case  the  length  which  swings  as  a  whole.  These 
lengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  8,  4,  2,  1. 
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38.  Hence  the  rapidUy  of  vibraiion  u  moertely  proportiomai  io 
the  length  of  the  string. 

39.  Here  the  string,  eight  feet  long,  vibrates  as  a  whole  whea  at- 
tached to  the  fork  a.  I  now  transfer  it  to  &,  still  keeping  it  stretched 
by  the  same  weight  It  vibrates  when  b  vibrates ;  but  how  ?  Bj 
dividing  into  two  equal  ventral  segments.  In  this  way  alone  can  it 
accommodate  itself  to  the  vibrating  period  of  b.  Attached  to  c,  the 
same  string  separates  into  four,  while  when  attached  to  d  it  divides 
into  eight  ventral  segments.  This  may  be  deduced  immediately  frmi 
the  law  enunciated  in  38,  and  its  experimental  realization  reacts  as  a 
proof  of  that  law. 

40.  This  result  admits  of  extension.  I  have  here  two  toBiDg- 
forks  separated  from  each  other  by  the  musical  interval  called  a  fifth. 
Attaching  a  string  to  one  of  the  forks  I  stretch  until  it  divides  into  two 
ventral  segments ;  attached  to  the  other  fork,  and  stretched  with  the 
same  weight,  the  string  divides  instantly  into  three  segments  when  the 
fork  is  set  in  vibration.  Now  to  form  the  interval  of  a  fifth  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  one  fork  must  be  to  those  of  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  2 :  3. 
The  division  of  the  string,  therefore,  declares  the  interval.  Here  also  are 
two  forks  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  With  a  certain  tension 
one  of  the  forks  divides  our  string  into  three  ventral  segments ;  with 
the  same  tension  the  other  fork  divides  it  into  four,  which  two  numbers 
express  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations.  In  the  same  way  the  division  of 
the  string  in  relation  to  all  other  musical  intervals  may  be  illustrated* 

41.  Again.  Here  are  two  tuning-forks,  a  and  6,  one  of  which  (a) 
vibrates  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  other.  I  attach  this  string  of  silk  to 
a,  and  stretch  the  string  until  it  synchronises  with  the  fork  and 
vibrates  as  a  whole.  I  now  form  a  second  string  of  silk  of  the  same 
length,  by  laying  four  strands  of  the  first  side  by  side.  I  attach  this 
compound  thread  to  6,  and  keeping  the  tension  the  same  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  set  b  in  vibration.  The  compound  thread  synchronises 
with  b,  and  swings  as  a  whole.  Now,  by  quadrupling  the  original 
thread,  I  obtained  a  string  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  original  one  : 
for  the  transverse  section  of  any  string  is  as  the  square  of  its  diameter. 
Hence,  as  the  fork  b  vibrates  with  half  the  rapidity  of  a,  by  doubling 
the  diameter  of  the  string,  I  halved  its  rapidity  of  vibration.  In 
the  same  simple  way  it  might  be  proved  that  by  trebling  the  diameter 
of  the  string  we  reduce  the  number  of  its  vibrations  to  one  third.  In 
general  terms: — 

42.  The  rapidity  of  vibration  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  string. 

48.  A  beautiful  confirmation  of  this  result  is  thus  obtained  :— 
Attached  to  this  tuning-fork  is  a  silk  string  six  feet  long.  Two  feet  of 
this  string  are  compoMd  of  four  strands  of  the  single  thread,  placed 
side  by  side,  the  remaining  four  feet  are  a  single  &ead.  I  apply  a 
tension,  which  causes  the  string  to  divide  into  two  ventral  segments. 
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But  how  does  it  divide?  Not  at  its  centre,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
string  is  of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  but  at  the  point  where  the 
thick  string  terminates.  This  thick  segment,  two  feet  long,  is  now 
vibrating  at  the  same  rate  as  the  thin  segment  four  feet  long,  a  result 
which  must  manifestly  follow  from  the  combination  of  the  two  laws 
which  we  have  already  established.  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  the 
lengths  were  in  any  other  ratio  than  1 :  2,  the  node  would  not  be 
formed  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  strings. 

44.  We  have  now  to  establish  the  third  law  of  vibrating  chords. 
Here  are  two  strings  of  the  same  length  and  thickness.  One  of  them 
IB  attached  to  the  fork  6,  the  other  to  the  fork  a,  which  vibrates  with 
twice  the  rapidity  of  b.  Stretched  by  a  weigtit  of  20  grains  placed  on 
this  balanced  scale-pan,  the  string  attached  to  b  vibrates  as  a  whole. 
Substituting  the  fork  a  for  6, 1  find  that  a  weight  of  80  grains  causes 
the  string  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  Hence  to  double  the  rapidity  of 
vibration  we  must  quadruple  the  stretching  weight.  In  the  same  way 
it  might  be  proved  that  to  treble  the  rapidity  of  vibration  we  should 
have  to  make  the  stretching  weight  nine-fold.     In  general  terms  : — 

45.  The  rapidity  of  vibration  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  tension. 

46.  In  the  foregoing  experiment  both  the  tension  and  the  rate 
of  vibration  were  caused  to  vary.  We  will  now  cause  the  tension  alone 
to  vary,  and  observe  the  effect  upon  the  entire  string.  I  carry  this 
silk  chord  from  this  tuning-fork  to  the  scale-pan,  and  stretch  it  by  a 
weight  of  80- grains.  The  string  vibrates  as  a  whole.  By  diminishing 
the  weight  I  relax  the  string,  which  finally  divides  sharply  into  two 
ventral  segments.  What  is  now  the  stretching  weight?  20  grains. 
With  a  stretching  weight  of  almost  exactly  9  grains  it  divides  into 
three  segments,  while  with  a  stretching  weight  of  5  grains  it 
divides  into  four  segments.  Thus  then  a  tension  of  one-fourth  doubles, 
a  tension  of  one-ninth  trebles,  a  tension  of  one-sixteenth  quadruples 
the  number  of  ventral  segments.  In  general  terms,  the  number  of 
segments  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension. 
This  result  may  be  deduced  by  reasoning  from  the  laws  enunciated  in 
38  and  45,  and  its  realization  in  fact  confirms  their  correctness.* 

47.  Finally,  I  have  here  three  wires  of  the  same  length  and  thick- 
ness, but  of  very  different  densities ;  one  of  them  is  of  the  light 
metal  aluminium,  another  of  silver,  and  another  of  the  heavy  metal 
platinum.  I  attach  the  wires  in  succession  to  this  tuning-fork,  and 
determine  the  weights  necessary  to  cause  them  to  vibrate  as  a  whole, 
or  to  form  the  same  number  of  ventral  segments.  The  stretching 
weights  here  necessary  I  find  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  specific 

*  This  experiment,  in  -whole  or  in  part,  has  been  already  performed  by 
Prof.  Foster,  of  University  CoU^e. 
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gravities  of  the  wires.   From  this  result,  combined  with  that  enuDciated 
in  45,  it  follows  that — 

48.  T7ie  rapidity  of  vibration  of  different  chords  of  the  tame 
length  and  thickness  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
their  densities. 

49.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking  that,  by  means  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  the  specific  gravities  of  all  metals  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
wires  of  sufficient  fineness  and  tenacity  may  be  determin^. 

The  foregoing  laws  have  been  combined  in  various  ways ;  and  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them,  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct 
experiment,  have,  in  every  instance,  been  verified. 

[J.T.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  July  2,  1866. 

SiK  Henbt  Hoixand,  Bart.  M.D.  D.G.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

His  Rotal  Highness  Tbe  Duke  of  EIdinburoh;  E.G. 
was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

Bichard  Cockerton,  Esq. 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Boyal  Institution. 

The  Pbesbnts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  Uie  same,  viz. : — 

raoM 
Her  Majeaty'g  Govemmeat  (through  Sir  B»  L  Murchiton), — ^Memoirs  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  III.    Sva    1866. 
Gooemtfr-General  pf  /fufus— Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Memoirs:  Vol.  fV.  Parta  VoLV.  Part  1.    8vo.    1865. 

CatalogaeofEcbinodennata,  &C.    8vo.    1865. 

Paleontologicalndica,  III.  6-9;  IV.  1.    4to.    1864-5. 

Annual  Report.    8to.    1864-5. 
7W<fe«eiq^M«Bri<t<A3f«Mum— Cunifonnlnscripdonsof  Asia.  Yd.  II.  fbl.  1866. 
Oimmaw  on  Meteorological  Department  ^  the  Board  (f  7Vck/«— Report  fol.  1866. 
Commissioners  in  Xtinocy— -Twentieth  Report.    8vo.    1866. 
Astronomical  Societjf,  i&yai— Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.    No.  7.    8vo. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Science,  i?oya/— Sitmngsbericfate,  1866.    Band  I.    1,  2.  8vol 
Chemietd  Sooietv^^onnaX  for  June,  1866.    8vo. 
Corporation  tif  London^CtMogae  of  the  Library.  Sixth  Supplement   8vo.  - 1866. 
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£</i<orf— Artixan  for  Jane,  1866.    4to. 
Atheneum  for  June,  1866.    4to. 
British  Journal  of  Photography  for  Jane,  1866.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  June,  ]  866.    4to. 
Engineer  for  Jane,  1866.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  June,  1866.    8yo. 
Joamal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  June,  1866.    4to. 
Mechanics*  Maffazine  for  June,  1866.    8to. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  1866. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  June,  1866.    4to. 
Faraday t  Pnfesaor,  D,C,L,  F.R,S.—Kbm.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften :  Wien. 
Math  Nat  Classe  :— Denkschriften,  Band  23,  24.  4to.  1864-5. 
Sitznngsberichte.    Abth.  1. 1865.   Nos.  3-7.    8to.    Abth.  IL  1865.   Not.  3-8. 
and  Register.    8vo. 
Almanach,  1864  and  1865. 
H.  A.  and  R.  de  Schlagintweit — Results  of  a  Sdentific  Mission  to  India  and 

High  Ana.    Vols.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  Atlas  1,  2,  3, 4.    4to.     1861-6. 
E.  Schlagintweit— Buddhism  in  Tibet  8vo,  with  Atlas.  1863. 
Atlas  der  Hautkrankheiten,  Lief.  4,  5.     1864-5. 
JVanA/ui  InHiiute-^oxinial^  Nos.  484,  485.    8to.     1866. 
Gilbert^  James,  Eaq.  (E'jwiitors)— Works  of  James  William  Gilbert,  F.B.a— 

6  Tols.    8vo.    1865.  ^ 

Linnean  Society — Journal  and  Proceedings,  Zoology,  No.  37.    8vo.    1866. 
Meteorological  Society — Proceedings,  No.  25.    Svo.    1866. 
Murchieon,  Sir  Roderick  L  Bart.  K,C,B.  {the  J s<Aor)— Address  to  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  28th  May,  1866.    8yo. 
Oakee,' Lieut.- Col,  Ir.  J?.  (Me  ^tilAor)— Machine-Table  for  determining  Primes 

and  the  least  Factors  of  Composite  Numbers  up  to  100,000.    (In  sheets.) 
Photographic  Society — Journal,  No.  170.    8to.    1866. 
J^o^Socisfy  9^  Z(»u/ox— Proceedings,  No.  84.    8yo.    1866. 
San- German  de  Leandro  (the  Authory-'Eoaaiyo  para  utilizar  como  Fnena  motrii  el 

Calor  Solar  y  la  Presion  admosferica.    (K  94)    8to.     1866. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal— Journal^  No.  38.    8vo.     1866. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library.    8to.    1865. 
T'ereuis  zur  B^urderung  dee  Geuferbs/leieaea  in  Prsussm— Verhandlungen,  Jan.  and 
Feb.  1866.    4to. 
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on  Melting  Points,  i.  449. 

on  Ozone,  in.  71, 

Bronze  Age,  iv.  82. 

Brooke,  C.,  on  the  Compound  Aohro- 

matio  Microscope,  i.  402. 
Brookfield,  W.  H.,  on  Oral  Beading,  iy. 

241. 
Broughton,  J.,  engaged  as  Assistant  in 

LaboratoiT,  IY.  156. 
Buckland,  Frank,  on  the  Culture  of 

Piah,iY.  75. 
Buckle,  H.  T.,  on  Influence  of  Women 

on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,  n.  504« 
Buddhism  in  India,  iv.  136. 
Bunsen  and  KirchhofiTs  Spectrum  Ob- 
servations, III.  393,  396. 
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Bausen's   Measoiement   of  the  Sun's 

Ghomicnl  Action,  iv.  129. 
Bnrdett-Gontts  Geological  Scholanhip, 

ni.  264. 
Bye-law  suspended,  iy.  156, 177. 

Gjsbivh,  m.  825. 

Calcium,  ni.  83. 

Oalico-Printing,  its  Frooesses  and  Im- 
proTcments,  m.  201. 

Oalvert,  F.  0.,  on  Chevrears  Laws  of 
Ck>louiB,  u.  428. 

on  the  Influence  of  Science  on 

Calico-Printing,  in.  201. 

Canada,  Geology  of,  ii   622. 

Candles,  Manufacture  oC  i>  21 ; 
Mineral,  &c.  ii.  506. 

Cannon,  Osnstruction  of^  m.  244. 

Caoutchouc,  Propertiee  and  Applications 
of,  I.  42 ;  m.  250. 

Carpenter,  W.  B.,  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Suggestion  on  Muscular  Move- 
ment, I.  147. 

on  the  Rhizopod  type  of  Animal 

Life.  n.  497. 

on  the  Relation  of  the  Vital  to  the 

Physical  Forces,  m.  206. 

Carpmoel,  W.,  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Candles,  i.  21. 

Catalogue  of  library,  New,  n.  446. 

Catalytic  Action,  II.  66. 

Cattle  of  Britain,  n.  259. 

Cerebral  System  of  Classiflcation,  in. 
174. 

Chameleon,  Mineral,  m.  89. 

ChArooal,  a  Sanitary  Agent,  n.  53. 

Chaucer's  Life  and  Works,  n.  248. 

Chemical  Circulation  in  the  Body,  it. 
449. 

' Action  of  Solar  Rays,  in.  210 ;  of 

Diffused  Davliglit,  it.  653. 

DisooYenes  from  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, I.  131. 

Affinity,  i.  416. 

Dynamics,  i.  90. 

Forces  connected  with  Polarisation 

of  Lights  I.  45. 

Properties  of  Compounds,  i.  451. 

ChemistiT,  Military,  n.  283;  Agricul- 
tural. 289 ;  of  Light,  223 ;  see  8wn, 

CheYieul,  M.,  Laws  of  Colours,  n.  428. 

Chinese  Lists  of  Meteors,  m.  143. 

Library  presented,  m.  219. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  as  a  substitute  for 
Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 

Chorley,  H.  F..  on  English  Poetry  with 
reference  to  Music,  m.  817. 

Chromatic  Phienomena,  n.  338. 

Ohronomefry  of  Life,  m.  117. 


Chronoecopes,  nr.  577. 

Clark's  Process  of  Purifying  Water,  n. 

467. 
Clark,  Latimer,  on  Electrical  Quantity 

and  Intensity,  m.  337. 
Classification  of  the  Elements  by  the 

Atomicities,  it.  275. 
Cleavage  of  Rocks,  &c.  n.  298. 
Coal,  Formation  of,  i.  284 ;  m.  510. 
English,  n.  59.  511;    Amerioan, 

181;  Power  of,  184. 
Coal-gas,  Manufacture  of.  See.  i.  320. 
Coal-tar  Colours,  History  of,  m.    468 ; 

Specimens  of,  483. 
Coboold,  T.,  on  Natural  History  Scianees 

ffio  abstract),  m.  243. 
Coles's  Shield-yeesel,  m.  509. 
Colloids,  m.  424. 
Colne  River  Water,  n.  49. 
Colour  of  Bodies  in  relation  to  their 

state  of  Aggregation,  iv.  489. 
Colours,  Laws  of,  n.  428;  the  Three 

Primary,  in.  370. 
Combustion  in  Rarefied  Air,  m.  331. 
Compass  Deviations  in  Iron  Ships,  it. 

518. 
Conolly,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  Condition  of  the 

Insane  {no  ahstracC),  i.  303;   on  the 

Characters  of  Insanity,  375. 
Conservation  of  Force,  n.    352;   and 

Organic  Nature,  m.  347. 
Cookery,  Military,  &c  n.  422. 
Cottager's  Stove,  n.  423. 
Cotton,  Plea  for,  m.  514. 
Coulviei^Gravier  on  Meteors,  m.  145. 
Cowper.  £.,  on  Lighthouses,  i.  24 ;  on 

Locks.  163  (no  abstract). 
Coxwell,  Mr.,  Balloon  Ascents,  iv.  71. 
Crimean  Mud  Volcanoes,  rr.  628. 
Orookes,  W.,  on  the  Discovery  of  Tl  al- 
lium, IV.  62. 
Crystal  Molecule,  m.  95. 
Crystallographio  Models,  m.  86,  88. 
Ciystolloids,  m.  424. 
Cuneiform  Characters,  early  Use  of,  i.  84. 
Discovery,  m.  536 ;  rv.  335. 


Dante,  on,  n.  118, 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  considered, 

m.  195,  226. 
Deep-sea  Bed,  its  Nature,  m.  299. 
Do  Jaager,  on  Nervous  Agent,  iv.  590. 
De  la  Rue,  Warren,  his  Photographs  of 

the  Moon,  exhibited,  n.  462. 
Chemical  Disooveries,  &c.fn.  506, 

508. 
Photographic  Eclipse  Results,  ni. 
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De  la  Bue,  Warren,  pieBentB  Eleotrio 
Lamp,  &o.  m.  418,  540. 

Photographs  of  the  Sun,  iv.  378. 

Deniion.  £.  B.,  on  the  Great  Bell  of 
Westmiufiter,  n.  368. 

on  Locks,  n.  475. 

—  on  Modem  Gothic  Aiohiteotare, 
m.  32. 

DeTelopment  of  Animals,  m.  815. 

Derille,  IL,  Ezperiments  on  Aluminium, 
n.  215;  elected  Hon.M.B.L  413. 

Deyonshire  Oavems  and  Fossil  Ifam- 
malia,  m.  149,  150. 

Dialysis,  Graham's,  m.  422. 

Dia-magnetism,  il  159. 

Diamoi^  Nature  of,  m.  229. 

Dickinson,  J.,  on  Supply  of  Water  for 
London,  n.  47. 

Dietaries,  Table  of,  i.  316. 

Diffusion,  Chemical,  m.  423. 

D  Orser.  A.  J.,  on  the  Study  of  the 
Englmh  Language,  m.  807. 

Dodd,  G.,  Legacy  fiom,  iv.  346. 

DoUond's  Improvement  of  the  Tele- 
scope, iv.  642. 

Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Experimental  Besearches  established 
IV.  151 :  Contributions  to,  153,  156, 
177,  231,  243,  290,316,  323,  325,  328, 
847,  372, 435, 464, 488,  516,  549. 572, 
660. 

Donations  ibr  Promoting  Sdeutiflo  Be- 
search,  iv.  108, 109. 

Doncaster  new  Churches,  m.  40. 

Donders*  Ezperiments  on  the  Human 
Eye,  IV.  572. 

Donne,  W.  B.,  on  Chaucer,  n.  248. 

Donny,  on  Boiling  Water,  iv.  158. 

Dreaming,  rv.  207. 

Dresser,  C^  on  Science  and  Ornamental 
Art,  n.  350. 

Dmitt,  B.,  on  Houses  in  relation  to 
Health,  m.  133. 

Du  Bois-Beymond,  E.,  on  the  Time 
required  for  the  TiansmisBion  of 
Volition  and  Sensation  through  the 
Nerves,  rv.  575. 

Du  Chaillu,  F.,  Narrative  of  his  Travels 
in  Western  Central  Africa  {no  ab- 
stract), m.  335. 

Dupr^,  Dr.,  Experiments  on  Chemical 
Circulation  in  the  Body,  rv.  564. 

Durham,  A.,  on  Sleeping  and  Dream- 
ing {no  ab$trad),  m.  430. 

Eakth,  its  Magnetism,  l  57 ;  Measure- 
ment, &c  n.  17,  519 ;  Temperature, 
&c.  ni.  139. 

Earttiquakes  in  South  Italy,  n.  528. 


Ebelmen's  Mode  of  produoing  Artificial 

Bubies,  &c.  l  83. 
Eclipse  of  Thales,  l  243 ;  of  A^athodes, 

248;  of  1851,  &c  62. 
Eclipse,  on  Photogiapha  of,  by  W.  De 

la  Bue,  m.  362. 
Eclipses,  Phenomena  ot  i.  65;  Com- 
putation of,  243. 
Eainburgli,  Duke  o^  elected  Hoooruy 

Member,  iv.  694. 
Education  in  Science,  n.  556 ;  in  Art, 

IV.  380. 
Electric  Currents  in  Plants,  i.  75. 

Induction,  i.  345. 

Force,  i.  217. 

Telegraph  Wire,  Experiments  on, 

I.  346  ;  Piece  of;  exhibited.  442. 

Telegiaph,  n.  394,  557. 

^—  Quantity  and  Intensity,  m.  837. 

Dlschargn,    Action  of   Magnetio 

Force  on  it,  m.  169. 

Light  employed  in  LighthouseB, 

m.  221. 

Silk-kmm,  m.  271. 

Electricity,  Transmission  of,  by  Flame 
and  Gkses,  i.  359;  Velocity  of,  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Wire,  352 ;  Heating 
Effects  of,  119. 

Military  Applications  of,  m.  249. 

Atmospheric,  m.  277. 

Electro-biology,  l  147. 

Electro-magnetic  Clocks,  1. 109. 

Encke's  Calculations  on  Pons'  Comet, 
IV.  562. 

English  Language,  Study  of,  in.  307. 

Poetry  with  refer^oe  to  Music, 

ra.317 

Entasis.  Tables  ot,  1. 128. 

Eozo5n,  Discovery  of,  iv.  374. 

Ethnokigy,  Methods  and  Beeults  oC  iv. 
461. 

Ethyl,  Produotun  of,  i.  326. 

Etna,  Structure  of,  m.  129. 

Evans,  J^  on  the  Foigery  of  Antiquities^ 
IV.  356. 

Exhibition  of  1851,  Bemarks  on,  1. 151. 

of  1862,  Discourse  on,  m.  485. 

Explosions,  Causes  of,  ^.  m.  438. 

Faibbairn,  W.,  on  Iron  and  its  Besist- 

anoe  to  Projectiles,  nL  491. 
Faraday,  M.,  on  the  Magnetic  Belations 

of  Oxygen  and  Nitrt^en,  i.  1. 

—  on  Atmospheric  Magnetism,  i.  56. 
on  Electric  Currents  in  Plants,  i. 

75. 
on   Artificial  Production  of  the 

Buby,  &c  by  M.  Ebelmen,  i.  83. 
on  Sohonbein's  Ozone,  i.  94. 
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Faraday,  M.,  on  the  Liiiet  of  Magnetic 

Foioe^  L  105,  216,  229. 
-— —  on  the  Beaeaiches  of  Bonflsingault 

and  others  on  Oxygen,  4.  337 
— ^  on  Eleotrio  Indnotion — ^ABSOoiated 

caaes  of  oonent  and  stated  effects,  l 

345. 
— —  on  Vibrations  and  Tones  of  Heated 

bodies,  i.  356,  858. 

—  on  Ifagnetio  Hypotheses,  l  457. 
-— ^on   Ifagnetic   Philosophy,  n.    6, 

196. 
— •  on  GraTity,  n.  10. 
on  Electric  Conduction,  n.  123. 

—  on  RnhmkorlTs  Induction  Appa- 
ratus, n.  139. 

on  Petitjean's  Bilyering  Process, 

n.  808. 

— ^  on  Divided  Gold,  n.  310 ;  iv.  659. 

on  the  Oonservation  of  Force,  il 

852. 

— ^  on  the  Belationa  of  Gold  to  Light, 
IL  444 

on  Static  Induction,  n.  470,  490. 

— ^on  Wheatstone's  Electric  Tele- 
graph, Ac.  and  Scientific  Education, 
u.  556. 

—  on  Schonbein's  Oione  and  Anto- 
zone,  m.  70. 

— »  on  Phosphotesoenoe^  Fhmescence, 

Ac  m.  159. 
— — *on  Lighthouse  niumination—the 

Electric  Light,  ni.  220. 

on  Electric  Silk-Loom,  m.  271. 

'—  on  Platinum,  m.  821. 

on   De    la    fine's   Photogn^ic 

Edipse  Results,  m.  862. 
-^—  on  Gas-Fuxnaces,  m.  586. 
his  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

IV.  a 
'—  a  Bust  of  him  presented,  rv.  14. 
Faulhoom,  Physiology  of  its  Ascent,  iv. 

572. 
Fkwoett;  H.,  on  Wealth  and  those  who 

produce  it  {no  dbdradu  !▼•  484. 
Fergusson,  J.,  on  the  Holy  Sepuldue 

and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  m. 

426;  IV.  366. 
Fide,    Dr.,   on    Source  of   Muscular 

Power,  IV.  654  H  $eq. 
Field,  F.,  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Andes, 

m.  190. 

—  on  Magenta  and  its  Derivative 
Ck>lours,  IV.  437. 

Fireballs,  IV.  88. 
Fish-culture,  iv.  75. 
Fitz-Boy,  B.,  on  Meteorological  Tele- 
graphy, ui.  444. 
Fixed  Stars,  their  Constitution,  iv.  441. 


Fiaean,  M.,  Photographic  Engraving,  n. 

346. 
Flint  Implements  of  Abbeville,  &c.  rv. 

213. 
Fluorescence,  m.  160. 
Fogs,  IT.  50;  Fog-signals,  52. 
Food,  Preservation  of,  n.  72. 
Food  of  Man,  under  different  conditions, 

I.  313 ;  in  relation  to  his  Work,  iv. 

431, 681--3. 
Forbes^  E.,  on  the  Natural  History  of 

the  British  Seas,  l  17. 
•— —  on  the  supposed  Analogy  between 

the  Life  of  an  Individuu  and  the 

Duration  of  a  Species,  i.  198. 
on  some  new  Points  in  British 

Geology,  i.  816. 

—  on  me  Manifestation  of  Polarity  in 
the  Distribution  of  Beings  in  Time,  i. 
428. 

Forbes,  J.  D.,  his  Laws  on  Vibrations 
and  Tones  of  Heated  Bodies,  i.  856. 

on  his  Theory  of  Glaciers,  u.  820, 

545. 

Foroe,  Conservation  of;  n,  852 ;  m.  847. 

—  Tyndall  on,  in.  527. 

Magnetic  ni.  98, 169. 

Forgery  of  Antiquities,  iv.  356. 
Fossils  m  Nova  Scotia  Coal-fields,  i. 

281. 

Foucault's  Pendulum  Experiment,  i.  70. 

FxanUand,  E.,  on  the  Employment  of 
Chemical  Light  for  Artificial  Illumin- 
ation, l  819. 

on  the  Chemical  Probities  of  Com- 
pounds and  the  Eleotncal  CharaoteT 
of  their  Constituents,  i.  451. 

—  on  the  Production  of  Organic 
Bodies,  n.  538. 

on  Combustion  in  Barefled  Air, 

m.  881. 

on  Artificial  Illumination,  iv.  16. 

elected  Professor  of  Chemistry,  rr. 

109. 

on  the  Glacial  I^h.  rv.  166. 

on  Recent  Chemical  Besearchee  in 

the  Boyal  Institution,  rv.  309,  465. 
on  the  Source  of  Muscular  Power, 

rv.  661. 
Franklin,  B.,  Experiments  on  Absoip- 

tion  of  Heat  by  Coloured  Bodies^ 

IV.  489. 
Fraunhofer  8  Lines;  m.  826. 
Freeman,  E^  on  the  Principal  Styles  of 

Architecture,  I.  268. 
French  Govemment  presents  ''Doca- 

ments     In^ts    sur    VHistoIre    de 

France,"  m.  241,  290. 
Frog,  Development  of,  i.  9. 
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Fronde,  J.  A.,  on  the  Science  of  His- 
tory, iv.  180. 

FuUerian  Professors  of  Physiology : 
T.  Wharton  Jonee  elected,  i.  101. 
T.  H.  Huxley  elected,  n.  147. 
B.  Owen  elected,  i.  561. 
John  Marshall  elected,  m.  526. 
T.  H.  Huxley  elected,  iv.  468. 


Gains,  W.,  Parchment  Paper,  n.  409, 
411. 

Gale's  Method  of  rendering  Gunpowder 
non-explofiiYe,  iv.  618. 

Gaa-fuel,  m.  537. 

Gas-furnaces,  ni.  536. 

Gases,  Transmission  of  Heat  through, 
in.  165,295.404;  iv.  147. 

^-^  Comparison  of  various  Luminous, 
I.  320-4. 

Gaslight  Improvements,  iv.  17. 

Gassiot,  J.  P.,  Experimentd  on  Vacua, 
m.  7;  Experiments  with  his  Vacuum- 
tubes,  &c.  172. 

Gnutier  on  the  Solar  Spots,  I.  238. 

Geisers  of  Iceland,  L  332. 

Gemmation,  on,  n.  534. 

Geological  Time,  on,  i.  287,  428 ;  m. 
109. 

Geology  of  the  Alps,  i.  31  ;  Lake  Su- 
perior, 154;  London,  164;  Ingle- 
borough,  278;  Nova  Scotia,  281; 
Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  316. 

Gerhardf  s  iJiscoveiy  of  Anhydrous  Or- 
ganic Adds,  L  239. 

German  Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 

GUlett,  W.  S.,  Improvements  in  Micro- 
scopes, I.  403-405. 

Glacial  Epoch,  iv.  166.  . 

Glaciers,  ii.  320,  545 ;  m.  72,  269. 

Gladstone,  J.  H.,  on  Chemical  Affinity. 
I.  4ia 

on  Gunpowder,  u.  99. 

on  Chromatic  Phenomena  exhibited 

by  Transmitted  Light,  ii.  336. 

on  Shooting  Stais  and  Meteors,  m. 

143. 

on  Fogs  and  Fo^-signalB,  iv.  49. 

Glaisher,  J.,  on  Aenal  Scientific  Be- 
seardi,  iv.  65,  385. 

Glass  Furnaces,  m.  538. 

Glen-Boy,  Pomllel  Beads  of,  m.  341. 

Gold,  Extraction  of,  from  its  Ores,  i. 
205 ;  Large  Nu^et  irom  California,  3. 

Gold  and  light,  Relations  ot  n.  310, 
444.    • 

GorilhL,  in.  10. 

Gothic  Architecture,  m.  82. 

Graham,  T.,  on  Dialysis,  m.  422. 


Grailich*s  -Researches    in    CryBtallo- 

graphy,  m.  98. 
Grant,  J.,  Cooking  Apparatus,  m.  251. 

on  Military  Cookery,  ii.  422. 

Grape-fungus,  Oldium  Tuckeri,  i.  305. 
Gratiolet's  Beseaxches  on  the  Brain*  lu. 

408. 
Greek  Coins  as  illustrating  Greek  Art, 

IV.  306. 
Grove,  W.  B.,  on  the  Heating  Effiscts 

of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  i.  119. 
on  the  Transmission  of  Electricity 

by  Flame  and  Gases,  i.  359. 

on  Perpetual  Motion,  n.  152. 

r  on  Molecular  Impreasbns  of  Light 

and  Electricity,  n.  458. 
on  the  Electrical  Discharge  and 

its  Stratified  Appearance  in  Bareficd 

Media,  ni.  5. 

on  Boiling  Water,  rv.  158. 

Gull,  W.  W.,  on  Voluntary  Movement, 

I.  37, 
Gun-cotton,  its  Chemical  History,  &c. 

IV.  245 ;  and  Mechanical  Nature,  292 ; 

improved,  622. 
Gunpowder  and  its  Substitutes,  u.  99  ; 

IV.  616. 


Halicabnasbcs,  Discoveries  at,  m.  385. 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Present  from,  n.  315. 

Haller  on  the  Nervous  Agent,  iv.  577. 

Hamilton,  W.  B.  presents  Lepeius* 
Egypt,  II.  414. 

Horton  Colliery  Experiments,  n.  17. 

Health  and  Houses,  m.  133. 

Haughton,  S.,  Shot  Drill  Physiological 
£:q>erimentB,  iv.  678. 

Heat,  Conduction  of,  i,  254. 

in  relation  to  Crystallograpliy,  m. 

99 ;  its  Transmission  through  Gase^, 
155,  295. 

of  the  Sun,   Theory  respecting, 

m.  531. 

Apolicationoi^  to  Cookery,  n.  422. 

and  Light,  Analogies  o^  l  172. 

Heating  Efl^ts  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, I.  119. 

Heliograph,  m.  363. 

Helmholtz,  H.,  on  the  Law  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Force  applied  to  Organic 
Nature,  in.  347 ;  iv.  675. 

on  Tram»mi8sion  by  the  Nerves, 

IV.  578. 

his  Myographion,  iv.  582. 

on  Fluorescence  in  the  Human 

Eye,  IV.  571. 

Hersehel,  A.  S.,  on  Luminous  Meteora, 
&c.  IV.  87,  644. 
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Henohel,  J^  cm  Chemical  Bays  of 
light,  I.  259. 

HUU  H  D.,  on  the  PoM-offlce,  m.  457. 

Hirach,  OD  the  Nervous  Agent,  iv.  586, 
590,  592. 

History,  Scienoe  of,  it.  180. 

Hoehstadter's  Snbetitute  for  Gun- 
powder, iv.  617. 

Hofmann,  A.  W.,  on  Ammonia,  n.  274. 

on  Mauve  and  Magenta,  m.  468. 

on  the  Combining  Power  of  Atoms, 

rv.  401. 

Holland,  Sir  H.,  Letter  and  Donations 
from,  m.  107.  882,  526;  rv.  177,  316, 
464,  660;  elected  President,  434. 

Holmes's  Magneto-Electrio  Light  Ap- 
paratus, m.  222 ;  iv.  17. 

Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Site  of^ 
m.  426;  iv.  866. 

Hopkins,  W.,  on  the  Earth's  Internal 
Temperature,  &o.  m.  189. 

-»—  on  the  Motion  of  Glacien,  m.  410. 

Horizontal  Shell-Firing,  m.  504. 

Horsley  and  Ehrhardt,  Substitntes  for 
Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 

Hosking,  W.,  on  Ventilation  by  the 
Parlour  Fire,  i.  76. 

Houses  in  relation  to  Health,  m.  133. 

Hnggins,  W.,  on  the  Physioal  and 
Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Fixed 
Eftars  and  KebuUa,  iv.  441. 

Huzky,  T.  H.,  on  Animal  Lodiyiduality, 
I.  184. 

on  the  Identity  of  Straoture  of 

Plants  and  Animals,  i.  298. 

OQ  the  Common  Plan  of  Animal 

Fonns,  i.  444. 

*— -  on  Development  of  Animal  Life 
in  Time,  n.  82. 

on  Natural  History,  n.  187. 

-^— on  oar  .Knowledge  of  Nenre^  n. 
432. 

—  on  G^emmation,  n.  534. 

—-—on  PeraiBtent  l^P^  ^  Animal 
life,  m.  151. 

— —  on  Spedes  and  Baoes,  m.  195. 

— ^  on  the  Earliest  Stages  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Animals,  m.  315. 

^—  on  Fossil  Remains  of  Man,  m.  420. 

on  the  Methods  and  Besults  of 

Ethnology,  rv.  461. 

elected  Fullerian  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology, n.  147 ;  iy.  468. 

Hydro-carbons,  on,  n.  63. 

Hydrogen  and  its  Homolognes,  i.  325. 

ICB,  Physioal  Properties  d,  n.  454, 545. 
Iceland,  EroptiyePhenranena  of,  l  329. 
Igoanodon,  Stmotore  of;  i.  141  • 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  44.) 


lUmnination,  Artificial^  iv.  16. 

by  Chemical  Light,  i.  319. 

India- Bubber,  Properties  and  Applica- 
tions of,  i.  42;  m.  250. 

Indium,  Discovery  of,  iv.  284. 

Individuality,  Animal,  i.  184, 193 

Ingleborough,  Geologioal  Sketches 
round,  I.  278. 

Insanity,  Characters  o^  i.  375. 

Insects,  Metamorphoses  o^  m.  375; 
ly.  551. 

Iron  Age,  rv.  33. 

Iron  and  its  Resistanoe  to  Projectiles, 
m.  491,  500. 

Manufacture  ot,  i.  484. 

Walls  of  England,  m.  503. 

Invisible  Bays,  Combustion  by,  ly.  329. 

Jaoquabd  Loom,  m.  271. 

James,  H.,  on  Ordnance  Survey,  n.  516. 

on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeru- 
salem, rv.  526. 

Japanese  Art;  rv.  99. 

Jekyll,  E.,  on  Siege  Operations,  n.  42. 

Jerusalem,  Discoyeries  at,  Ac.  ly.  23, 
366,526. 

Jones,  H.  R,  on  the  Addity,  Sweetness, 
and  Strength  of  Wines,  l  381. 

on  Ventilation,  n.  236. 

elected  Hon.  Secretary,  m.  293. 

on  the  Chemical  Ciroulation   in 

the  Body,  ly.  449 

on  the  Existence  in  the  Textures 

of  Animals  of  a  Fluorescent  Substance 
closely  resembling  Quinine,  ly.  564. 

Jones,  T.  Wharton,  obtains  Actonian 
Prize,!.  54. 

elected    Fullerian    Professor    of 

Physiology,  i.  101. 

Joule,  J.  S.,  BesearcheB  on  Heat,  n.  202. 

Kab&  Siege  of;  n.  246. 

Kent  s  Cavern,  Torquay  described,  ly. 

534. 
Kew  Observatory,  its  Work,  ly.  58. 
Eirohhc^s  Spedamn  Obseorvations,  m. 

233,  395. 
Knoblauch's  Besearches  on  Heat,  1. 178. 
Koh-i-nnr  Diamond,   its   History,  m. 

231. 
Kyhl,  P.,  Nature-Printing,  n.  110. 

liABORATOBT  of  Boyal  Institution,  Assis- 
tants engaged,  iy.  156;  recent  re- 
searches in,  see  Faraday^  Ftwikland, 
TyndaU, 

Lacaita,  J.  P.,  on  Dante,  n.  118. 

on  Earthquakes  in  Soothem  Italy, 

n.  528. 

8b 
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Lake-Habitations  of  Switzerland,  iv.  29. 
Lake  Superior  described,  i.  154. 
Lamont  on  Magnetic  Variation,  l  238. 

Lankester  E.,  on  the  Limits  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  i. 
415. 

on  tiie  Drinking  Waters  of  the 

Metropolis,  ii.  466. 

on  Bread-making,  m.  253. 

Lanrcntian  Rocks,  iv.  374. 

Lava,  Consolidation  oC  m.  125. 

Lectures,  Courses  (1851)  i.  29;  (1852) 
103,  139;  (185.3)  227,  276;  (1854) 
344,  420;  ri855)  n.  5,  56;  (1856) 
150,205;  (1857)  318,  414;  (1858) 
452,  488;  (1859)  m.  4,  107;  (1860) 
168,  217;  (1861)  294,  329;  (1862) 
899 ;  (1863)  in.  542 ;  (1864)  iv.  157 ; 
(1865)  328;  (1866)  485. 

Legacy  from  B.  Horsman  Solly,  n.  526 ; 
from  Bi'riah  Botfleld,  iy.  326;  from 
George  Dodd,  346. 

Leighton,  J.,  on  Japanese  Art,  iy.  99. 

Lei&'s  ImproTements  in  Gun-cotton,  rv. 
246,  296.  622. 

Leyden  Buttery,  Currents  of,  n.  132. 

Library,  Time  of  Admission  to,  enlarged, 
and  Assistant  in,  provided,  i.  89. 

New  Catalogue  completed,  ii.  446. 

Liebig,  J.,  on  Source  of  Muscular  Power, 
IV.  661. 

Life,  Chronometry  of,  in.  117. 

Light,  Change  of  Refrangibility  of,  i. 
259. 

Chemical  Action  o^  n.  223,  343 ; 

relations  of  Light  and  Gold,  310. 444 ; 
Chromatic  Phenomena  from  Trans- 
mitted Light,  336;  in  relation  to 
Crystals,  in.  100. 

and  Heat,  Analogies  of;  i.  172. 

Lighthouse  Illumination,  m.  220. 

Lighthouses,  their  Construction  and 
mode  of  Lighting,  i.  24. 

Liquids,  on  Motion  of,  t.  446. 

Lissajous*  Acoustic  Experiments,  n.  441. 

Lithium,  m.  84 ;  its  Circulation  in  the 
Human  Body,  iv.  452. 

Lochaber,  Parallel  Boeds  of,  m.  841. 

Locks,  Im^vements  in,  n.  475. 

Louis  of  Hesse,  Prince,  elected  Hono- 
rary Member,  iv.  141,  161. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  the  Ancient 
Lake-HabitationB  of  Switzerland,  iy. 
29. 

on  the  Metamorphoflee  of  Insects, 

IV.  651. 

Lycurgus*  Agrarian  Laws,  iv.  268. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  ImpreseionB  of  Bain- 
drops,  I.  50. 


Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  Bladdieath  Pebble- 
bed,  I.  164. 

on  Discoveries  in  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures of  Nova  Scotia,  l  281. 

^—  on  Geological  Time,  i.  287. 

on  Erratic  Blocks  in   Haasaehu- 

setts,  II.  86. 

on  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  n,  207. 

on  Conical  Form  of  YolcanoeB,  &«., 

ni.  125. 

Magfarben,  G.  a.,  on  the  Music  of  the 

Church  of  England,  iv.  694. 
Magenta,   History    of,    ra.   468,  478; 

Specimens,  483. 

its  Derivatives,  iv.  437. 

Magnesium,  m.  82 ;  presented,  it.  151 ; 

Light,  489. 
Magnetic  Characters  of   Oxygen  and 

Nitrogen,  i.  1. 

Disturbances,  iv.  55. 

Experiment,  iv.  817. 

Force,  Physical  lines  of,  i.  105, 

216,    229;    Influence    of    Material 

Aggregation  on,  254 ;  it«   InflueDce 

on  the  Electric  Discharge,  m.  169. 

Hypotheses,  i.  457. 

Belations  of  Crystals,  m.  98. 

Magnetism,  n.  6, 13,  159,  196,  352. 

Atmospheric  i.  66. 

Heating  effects  of,  l  119. 

Magneto-Electricity  applied  to  Lig^- 

houses,  ni.  222. 
Magnets — ^Hax^ker^s,  i.  28 ;  LfOgeman's, 

37,  230. 
Magnus  on  Botatoiy  Motion,  i.  S95. 
Malone,  T.  A.,  on  Photogalvanogmphv, 

n.  348. 
Malvern  Hills,  n.  386. 
Mammalia,   Geographical  DistribaUon 

ot    m.    109;    Cerebral    System    of 

Classification,  174. 
Man,  as  disting^^ed  from  Apes  by  his 

Structure,  in.  15 ;  by  his  Brain,  407 ; 

Fossil  Remains  of,  420. 
Mantell,  G.  A.,  on  the  ^anodoo,  and 

on    the    Fauna   and   Flora    of    the 

Wealden  Formation,  L  141. 
Marshall,   J.,  elected  Fullerian    Pto- 

fessor  of  Philosophy,  m.  626. 
Maskelyne,  N.  S.,  on  tne  Connection  of 

Chemical  Forces  with  the  Polaiiai- 

tion  of  Light,  i.  45. 

on  the  Crystal  Molecule,  m.  95. 

on  Diamonds,  ra.  229. 

Massachusetts  Erratic  Blocks,  n.  86. 
Masters,  M.  T.,  on  Abnonnal  and  l^or- 

mal  Formations  in  Plants,  m. 
Material  Aggregation,  l  254. 
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Material  Medium  in  Space,  iv.  558. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  on  Milton  aa  a  School- 
master, II.  328. 

Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassafl,  m.  384. 

Mauve,  its  Chemical  History,  in.  468 ; 
IV.  438. 

Maxwell,  J.  C,  on  the  Theory  of  Three 
Primary  Colours,  m.  370. 

Mayer's  Researches  on  Heat,  Foroe, 
(fee,  III.  534;  IV.  663. 

Mayo,  T.,  on  the  ReLttiona  of  the  Public 
to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, ni.  258. 

Medusa  Aurita.  Development  of,  i.  11. 

Melde's  Experiments  on  the  Vibration 
of  Strings,  rv.  687. 

Mer-de-Glace,  n.  545. 

Metals,  Ancient  and  Modem,  n.  215 ; 
Precipitation  of,  m.  81. 

Metamorphoses  and  Metageneses  of 
Animals,  i.  9 ;  rv.  551. 

Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  in.  375 ;  rv. 

Meteorological  Telegraphy,  m.  444. 

Melting  Points  of  Sulphur,  i.  449. 

Mercer's  Contraction  of  Cotton  by  Al- 
kalies, I.  134. 

*  Merrimac '  described,  m.  508. 
Meteorology  of  Torquay,  n.  437. 
Meteors,  ni.  143,  531. 

Luminous,  rv.  87,  644. 

Microscopes,  Construction  o^  i.  402. 

Military  Chemistry,  n.  283;  Cookery, 
422. 

Miller,  W.  A.,  on  the  Photographic 
Transparency  of  Bodies,  and  on  the 
Photographic  Spectra  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Bodies,  iv.  42. 

— ^  Stellar  Spectrum  ObaervationB, 
rv.  442. 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton,  on  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  m.  485. 

Military  Books  presented,  iii.  275. 

Milton  as  a  Schoolmaster,  n.  328. 

Minerals  of  the  Andes,  in.  190. 

Mining  Districts  of  North  of  England, 
II.  57. 

Mirage,  i.  67. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  W.,  on  Crystallography, 
in.  86. 

Molecular  Physics,  rv.  233. 

Molecule  of  Water,  rv.  1 18. 

•  Monitor '  described,  m.  509. 
Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  iv. 

602. 

Moon's  Surface,  Physical  Aspects  of,  rv. 
300. 

More,  H.,  on  Man,  n.  26,  41. 

Motion  in  Plants  and  Animals  com- 
pared, in.  433. 


Motive  Power,  n.  152, 199. 
Movement,  Voluntary,  Physiology  of,  i. 

37,  147. 
Mnd  Volcanoes  and  Petroleum,  rv.  629. 
Miiller,  M.,  on  the  Vedas,  iv.  135. 
Muller,  H.,  Chemical  Discoveries,  n. 

506.  508. 
Munk,  H.,   on  Transmission   by  the 

Nerves,  iv.  685. 
Murchisou,  Sir  R.  I.,  on  the  Changes  of 

the  Alps,  I.  81. 

Annual  Donation,  iv.  108. 

Mnrray,  R.,  sets  up  Penny-Post,  m. 

458. 
Muscular  Power,  Source  of,  iv.  661. 
Music  of  the  Church  of  England,  iv. 

594.; 
Music  and  English  Poetry,  m.  317. 
Myographion,  rv.  582,  583. 

NASifTTH,  J.,  on  the  Physical  Aspects 
of  the  Moon's  Surface,  iv.  300. 

Nature-Printing,  ii.  106. 

Nebulu?,  their  Constitution,  rv.  441. 

Nerve-centres,  rv.  207. 

Nerves,  our  present  Knowledge  of,  n. 
432 ;  their  Nutrition  and  Reparation, 
m.  378;  Time  required  for  Trans- 
mission by,  rv.  575. 

Nervous  Agent,  iv.  576. 

New  Bond  Street,  No.  166,  purchased, 
rv.  291. 

New  Zealand,  Earthquake  at,  n.  213. 

Newton,  J.,  on  Gravitiition,  i.  237. 

Newton,  C.  T.,  on  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicamassns,  m.  384. 

Nile,  Sources  of;  rv.  492. 

Nitrogen,  its  Magnetic  Character,  l  2. 

Nitro-glvcerinc,  iv.  620. 

Noad,  Dr.  H.  M.,  on  the  Manufieusture 
of  Iron,  I.  434. 

Nobel,  A.,  on  Nitro-glycerine,  iv.  620. 

Northern  Plants,  Distribution  of,  m. 
431. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  the  Presi- 
dent, Decease  of,  iv.  356,  372. 

Odling,  W.,  on  the  Hydro-carbons,  n.  63. 

on  Magaesium,  &c.  m.  80. 

on  Acids  and  Salts,  in.  234. 

on  Graham's  Researches  on  Dia- 
lysis, nL  422. 

on  the  Molecule  of  Water,  rv.  118. 

'  on  Aluminium  Ethide   and  Me- 

thide,  IV.  343. 

on  Source  of  Muscular  Power,  rv. 

662. 

Oliver,  D.,  on  the  Distribution  of  North- 
em  Plants,  m.  431. 
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Opalesoenoe  of  ihe  Atmosphere,  nr.  651. 

Oral  Beading,  iv.  242. 

Oidnance  Survey,  u.  516 ;  of  Jeroaalem, 

TV.  526. 
Orsanio  BodieB,  Prodnetioa  of,  n.  538 ; 

detected  by  their  Optical  I^pertiei^ 

IV.  223. . 
Oi^ganic  Ohemistry  in  Boyal  Institation, 

IV.  309,  465;  Organic  SynthedB,  ld9. 
Overstone,  Lord,  presenie  a '  Oollection 

of  Tracts,*  m.  218. 
Owen,  B.,  onMetamorphoBiB  and  Meta- 

geneeifl,  l  9. 
^—  on  the  Stractore  and  HomologieB 

of  Teeth,  I.  865. 
—  on  Aniliropdd  Apes,  and   their 

Belation  to  Man,  n.  26. 

on  Ruminant  Qoadrnpeda,  n.  256. 

elected  FoUerian  Professor,  n.  561. 

^—  on  the  Gorilla,  in.  10. 

on  Succession  in  Time  and  the 

Geographical  Distribntion  of  Ifam- 

malia,iii.  109. 
on  Cerebral  Classification  of  Mam- 
malia, m.  174. 
-^^  on  a  National  Museum  of  Natural 

memory  (no  abOraet),  m.  860. 
Oxygen,  its  Magnetic  Character,  i.  1 ; 

Boussingault's  Mode   of  preparing, 

887. 
Ozone,  its  Production  and  Properties^ 

I.  94. 
Ozone  and  Antozone,  M.  Faraday  on, 

m.  70. 

Paget,  James,  on  the  Ohronometiy  of 

Life,  in.  117. 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,  on  Central  and  Eastern 

Arabia,  iv.  848. 
Palmer,  John,  improves  Postal  System, 

m.  459. 
Paraffin,  i.  6, 7 ;  185. 

Oil,  Ac.  IV.  19,  20. 

Parallel  Boads  ci  Lochaber,  m.  841. 

Parchment  Paper,  n.  409. 

Paris,  Comte  de.  Letter  from,  respecting 

the  Prince  Consort,  m.  430a. 
Patemb  Volcanic  Eruption,   iv.  629, 

640. 
Peat  and  its  Products,  i.  4. 
Pectous  State  of  Bodies,  m.  425. 
Pendulum  Experiments,  i.  70 ;  at  Bar- 
ton, n.  17. 
Pengelly,  W.,  on  the  Ossiferous  Caverns 

of  Devonshire,  m.  149. 
*—  on  Devonian  Fossils  and  the  Bur- 

dett-Coutts  Geological  Scholarships, 

&o.,  m.  268. 
on  Kent* s  Cavern,  Torquay,  iv.  584. 


Penny  Poet  established,  m.  458,  461. 
PeniQse,  F.,on  some  lelatiflns  of  Sdenoe 

to  Architecture,  l  124. 
Pbptous  State  of  Bodies,  m.  425. 
Pepys,  J.,  Donations  firom,  l  54,  455. 
Percy,  J.,  on  the  Modes  of  extncting 

Gold  from  its  Ores,  i.  205. 
on  Beoent  Improvements  in  the 

Smelting  of  Iron  and  the  Manu&e- 

ture  of  Steel  (no  abetraet),  rr.  244. 
Perkin,    W.   H.,   isolates   the   Mauve 

Colour,  m.  478 ;  iv.  488. 
Perpetual  Motion,  on,  n.  152. 
Petitjean's  Silvering  Process,  n.  808. 
Permian  Epoch,  Chmate  at,  n.  417. 
Petroleum,  Manufactures  from,  n.  506; 

relation  to  Mud  Volcanoes,  iv.  683. 
PhUlips»  J.,  Geological  Sketches  round 

Ingleborough,  i.  278. 
— -  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  n.  885. 
Phosphorus,  Allotropie  Modifloations  ol^ 

I.  185,  208. 
Phosphotesoenoe,  m.  159. 
Phosphorosoope,  m.  161. 
Photogalvanography,  n.  848. 
Phot(»raphic  Edipse  Besolts,  m.  862. 

Transpaiency  of  Bodies,  iv.  48. 

Pickersgill,  H.W.,  paints  and  presents 

Portrait  of  Bev.  J.  Barlow,  m.  1. 


Pierotti's  Discoveries  at  Je: 
28. 

Pigeons,  on  various  Breeds  of,  m.  197. 

Plants,  Electric  Currents  in,  i.  75; 
Growth  of  in  Osses,  407;  their  Ab- 
normal and  Normal  Foxmationi^  m, 
228. 

Platinum,  m.  821;  Deville's  Pnoess 
for  obtaining  it,  822. 

Play&ir,  Dr.  L.,  on  Chemical  Disco- 
veries fivHu  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
I.  181. 

on  the  Food  of  Man  under  dittet^ 

ent  Conditions  of  Age  and  Employ- 
ment, i.  818. 

on  Chemistry  of  Agricultnie,  n. 

289. 

on  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to 

his  Useful  Work,  iv.  431,  662, 678 

Plouffhs  and  Ploughing,  i.  265. 

Poey^s  Besearches  on  Meteors,  m.  144. 

Polarity  (in  Natural  History  and  Geo- 
logy), I.  428. 

Polarization  of  light,  oonnection  of 
Chemical  forces  with,  l  45. 

Poole,  B.  S.,  on  Greek  Coins  as  iUustiai- 
ing  Greek  Art  rv.  806. 

Portraiture,  English  Hist(»icalt  its  FiJ- 
lades,  &c.  iv.  548. 

Post-office,  History  of,  m.  457. 
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Poaillef  B  Ohnmo0OGpe»  lY.  577. 

Powell,  Piof.  Baden,  oq  Foucanlf b  Pen- 
dulum ExpeiiioeDi,  l  70. 

on  the  Analogies  of  Li^t  and 

Heat,  L  172. 

on  Rotatory  Motion,  i.  S98. 

—  on  Botatory  Stability,  n.  480. 

on  Shooting  Stan,  m.  144. 

Prentioe*B  Manufacture  of  Oun-cotton, 

iv.  622. 
Fresenta,     Tab^b    of,    tinder    General 

Monthly   Meetings,    throughout   ih9 

volumes,  « 

Pretach,   P.,    Photogalyanography,  n. 

884. 
PreBtwich,  J.,  on  the  Flint  ImpkmentB 

of  Abbeville,  iv.  218. 
Pritchard,  0..  on  the  Tdescope,  iv. 

641. 

QriKOiDDnB  in  Animals,  iv.  564. 

BADiATioir  through  Air,  iv.  4, 283. 

'—  and  Abeoiption,  with  reference  to 
Colour  of  Bodies  and  their  State  of 
Ageregation,  iv.  487. 

Bain-drope,  Impressions  of,  i.  50. 

Bamsay,  A.  C,  on  Climate  of  the  Per- 
mian Epoch,  n.  417. 

— ^  on  Geology  of  Canada,  Ao.  n.  522. 

-^—  on  the  Eosoon  and  the  Lanrentian 
Bocks  of  Canada,  it.  874. 

Barefied  Air,  Ccnnbustion  in,  m.  881. 

Bawlinson,  H.  G,  on  Cuneifonn  In- 
scriptions at  Babylon  and  NmeTeh, 
L  84;  m.  586. 

on  Excayations  in  Aasyiia  and 

Babylon,  n.  143. 

—  on  the  Besnlts  of  Cuneifonn  Dia- 
oovery  up  to  the  present  Time,  iv. 
885. 

Begnauld,  J.,  Experiments  on  Fluor- 
escence in  Animals,  iv.  571. 

Bhizopod  Typeof  Animal  Life,  n.  497. 

Bicbaidson's  Lifeboat,  l  221. 

BiesB,  M.,  Electrical  Besearohes^  tl 
188. 

Biff-Veda  described,  iv.  187. 

Biure's  Experiments  on  the  Magnetic 
Faroe  and  Electric  Discharge,  m, 
171. 

Bogers,  H.  D.,  Geology  of  North 
America,  n.  167. 

on  the  Parallel  Beads  of  Glen  Boy, 

m.  841. 

Bolleston,  G.,  on  the  Bram  of  Man  and 
certain  Animals,  m.  407. 

Bosooe,  H.  E.,  on  Chemical  Action  of 
Light,  n.  228. 


Bosooe,  H.  E.,  on  the  Measanment  cA 
the  Chemical  Action  oi  the  Solar 
Bays,  m.  210. 

on  Bnnsen  and  KirehhoiTB  Speo- 

trum  Observations,  m.  828. 

on  the  Direct  Measurement  of  the 

Sun*s  Chemical  Action,  iv.  128. 

on  the  Metal  Indtum,  and  Beoent 

Discoveries  in  Spectrum  Analysis, 
IV.  284. 

on  the  Opaleaeenoe  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere, IV.  651. 

Botation  of  Earth  shown  by  the  Pendu- 
lum, l  70. 

Botatoiy  Stability,  on,  n.  480. 

Motion,  Phenomeoa  of^  i.  398* 

Boxburgh,  W.,  on  the  Cartesian  Ba- 
rometer, I.  426. 

Boyal  Institution  Chemical  Beseaiches^ 
IV.  809, 465. 

Bubidinm  discovered,  m.  826. 

BuhmkoriTs  Induction  Apparatus,  m, 
139. 

Bumidant  Quadupeds,  on,  m.  256. 

Buskin,  J.,  on  Tree  Twigs,  m.  858. 

on  the   Forms  of  the  Stratified 

Alps  of  Savoy,  IV.  142. 

Buaeell,  John  Scott,  on  Wave-line  Ships 
and  Yachts,  i.  115. 

on  English  Ships  and  American 

Clippers,  210. 

on  Iron  Walls  of  England,  nz, 

5oa 

on  the  Mechanical  Nature  and 

Uses  of  Gun-Cotton,  iv.  292. 


Sabine,  R,  on  Atmoq>herio  Magnetism, 

L  238. 
St  Peter's,  at  Borne,  aided  by  Soienoe, 

rv.  12. 
Sahnon,  W.,  Botanical  Works  presented 

by,  ra.  198. 
Salts  and  Adds,  m.  284. 
Sandwith,  H.,  on  Siege  of  Ears,  n.  246. 
Sap,Biseof,  L  197. 
Savage,  Miss  A.,  presents  her  Father's 

Works  on  Printing  in  Colours,  u.  883. 
Savarf  s  Besearches,  i.  447. 
Savory,  W.  S.,  on  the  Belation  of  the 

Vegetable  and  Animal  to  the  Inor- 

gamc  Kin^oxn,  m.  368. 
— -  on  Motion  in  Plants  and  Animals, 

m.  433. 
on  Dreaming  and  Somnambulism, 

IV.  207. 
Scharf;  G^  on  Portraiture:  its  Fallacies 

and  Curiosities  as   connected   with 

English  History,  rv.  543. 
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Bchehallien  Experiment,  n.  18. 
Bohelske,  oa  Kervoua  Agent,  iv.  587, 

590. 
Bchonbein's  Ozone,  i.  94. 
Experiments  on  VatiationB  of  the 

Colour  of  Bodies,  i.  400. 

on  Ozone  and  Antozone,  in.  70. 

8chiotter*8  Amorphous  Phosphorus,  i. 

135. 
8ohultze*8  Gun-sawdust,  it.  621. 
6ohwabe*s  Observations  of  Spots  on  the 

Sun,  I.  237. 
Science  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  n. 

556 ;  applied  to  Calico  Printing,  m. 

201 ;  to  MUitary  Purposes,  243. 
Science  of  History,  rr,  180. 
Scott,  A.  J.,  Physics  and  Metaphysics 

{no  ahOract),  u.  439. 
Secretary— Bev.  J.  Barlow  resigns,  m. 

291 ;  Dr.   H.  Bence    Jones  elected, 

293. 
fierapis.  Temple  of,  Changes  in,  n.  207. 
Setschenow,  1.,  Experiments  on  Fluor- 
escence in  Animals,  iv.  591.    ' 
Shakespeare,  Cardinal  Wiseman  on,  ly. 

470. 
Shepherd's    Electro-magnetio    Clocks, 

L  109. 
Sherwoodole,  n.  507. 
Shippard,  Captain  W.  H.,  on  Central 

America  and  the  Ship-Canal,  i.  75. 
8hips  and  Yachts,  English  and  Ameri- 
can. I.  115,  210. 
Shooting  Stars,  &c»  m.   143;   it.  87, 

644. 
Shot-drill  Experiments,  iv.  679. 
Sidney,  E.,  on  the  Rise  of  the  Sap  in 

the  Spriug,  i.  197. 
Siege  Operations,  n.  42. 
Siemens,  C.  W.,  on  the  Begenerative 

Steam-engine,  n.  227, 

Gas  Furnaces,  &c.  m.  536. 

SiUca,  its  Use  in  the  Arts,  i.  422. 
Sitaris  Beetle,  Metamorphoses  of,  iv.  553. 
Smith,  A.,  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Com- 
pass in  Iron  Ships,  rv.  518. 
Smith,  E.,  Redearclies  on  Animal  Work, 

ni.  355;  iv.  676. 
Smith,  Robt  Angus,  on  Organic  Matter 

in  the  Air,  m.  89. 
Smyth,  Piazzi,  Rotatory  Apparatus,  n. 

485. 
—  Ascent  of  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  n. 

49:^. 
Smyth,  W.  W.,  on  Coal.  in.  510. 
Sobrero  discovers  Nitro-glyeerine,  rv. 

620. 
Sodium  presented,  rv.  153. 
Soils  of  England.  Properties  of,  iv.  110. 


Solar  Bays,  Chemical  Action  of,   m. 

210.  387. 

Spots,  Observations  of;  i.  237. 

Solly,  R.  H.,  Legacy  from,  n.  526. 
Solly,  S.  R.,  Annual  Donation,  iv.  109. 
Somnambulism,  rv.  210. 
Sonsted,   Mr.,  presents    Specimens  of 

Magnesium,  rv.  151. 
Sopwith,  T.,  on  Mining   Districts   of 

North  of  England,  n.  57. 
Sorby,  H.,  on  Cleavage,  u.  308. 
Sotheby,    S.    L.,    presents    *Principia 

Tj^pographica,'  m.  167. 
Sources  of  the  Nile,  iv.  492. 
Spartan  Constitution,  &c.  iv.  263. 
Species  and  Races,  tlieir  Origin,  in.  125. 
Spectra  of  Elementary  Bodies,  rv.  46. 
Spectrum  Analysis,   in.    323;    recent 

Discoveries  in,  iv.  284. 
Speke,  Captain,  on  the  Discovery  of  the 

Source  of  the  Nile  (no  abttraetX  rv. 

150. 
Spheroidal  State  of  Liquids,  i.  179. 
Spottiswoode,  W.,  elected  Treasurer,  rv. 

434. 
Stanhope,  Earl,  on  the  Influence  of 

Arabic     Philosophy    in     Medieval 

Europe,  iv.  506. 
Stanley,  Dean,  on  Westminster  Abbev, 

IV.  598. 
Statham's   Armngement    of    Electric 

Telegraph   Wire    for    Experimental 

Purposes,  l  346 ;  his  Fuze,  347, 355. 
Steam-engine,  Regenerative,  ii.  227. 
Steuhouse,  J.,  on  the  Applications  of 

Charcoal  to  Sanitary  Purposes,  n.  53. 
Stethophone.  m.  63. 
Stevens's  Battery,  in.  508. 
Stevenson,  Mr.,  on  Aurorse  Boreales, 

I.  274. 
Stewart.  Balfour,  on  the  Forces  con- 

cemed  in  prodacing  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances, rv.  55. 
on  the  latest  Discoveries  concern- 
ing the  Sun's  Surface,  iv.  378, 
on  tiie  Existence  of  a  Material 

Medium  pervading  Space,  rv.  558. 
Stokes,  G.  G.,  on  the  Refrangibility  of 

Light,  I.  259. 
Researches  on  Fluorescence,  m. 

160;  IV.  564. 
on  the  Discrimination  of  Organic 

Bodies  by  their  Optical  Properties, 

IV,  223. 
Stone  Age,  iv.  31. 
Suggestion,  its  Influence  on  Movement. 

I.  147. 
Sulphur,  its  Allotropic    Modifications, 

1.  202 ;  and  Melting  Points,  449. 
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Sun,  Physical  Character  of,  ni.  327, 
387;  Total  Eclipse  of,  862;  Theory 
of  the  Origin  of  its  Heat,  533; 
Chemical  Action  of,  its  Measurement, 
IT.  128,  654;  latest  Discoveries  re- 
pocting  its  Surface,  iv.  378. 

Synthesis  of  Organic  Bodies,  iv.  199. 

Byntliotically-formed  Substances  by  the 
Plant  or  by  the  Chemist,  iv.  568. 


Talbot,  H.    Fox,    Photographic   En- 
graving, II.  347. 
Taylor,  Rev.    W.,   on  Educating   the 

Blind,  I.  290. 
Teeth,  Structure  and  Homologies  of,  i. 

3G5. 
Telegraph,  Submarine,  n.  394. 
Telescope,  its  modem    form,  &c^  lY. 

641. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  rv.  366. 
Tljaliium  discovered,  iv.  62. 
Time,  Geological,  i.  287,  428. 

required  for  Transmission  by  the 

Nerves,  rv.  575. 
Thomson,  W.,  on  Motive  Power,  n,  199. 

on  Atmospheric    Electricity,  m. 

277. 
Treodwheel  Work,  rv.  676. 
Tree  Twigs,  J.  Ruskin  on,  in.  358. 
Trilobites,  Theory  respecting,  in.  268. 
Twining,  Miss  Eliz.,  presents  her  Works 

on  Plants,  in.  107. 
Tyndall,  John,   on    the    Influence    of 
Material  Aggregation  upon  the  Mani- 
festations of  Force,  i.  254. 

on   the  Eruptive  Phenomena  of 

Iceland,  i.  329. 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, I.  339. 
on  the  Vibration  and  Tones  pro- 
duced by  the  Contact  of  Bodies 
liaving  different  Temperatures,  i. 
356. 

on  the  Motion  of  Liquids,  i.  446. 

on  the  Magnetic  and  Diamagnetic 

Force,  ii.  13,  159. 

on  the  Leyden  Battery,  n.  132.    . 

on  Cleavage  of  Rocks,  &c.  ii.  295. 

on  Glaciers,  n.  320. 

on    Lissajous'    Aooustio   Experi- 
ments, n.  44  L. 

on  the  Physical  Properties  of  Ice, 

n.  454. 

on  the  Mer-de-Glace,  n.  545. 

—  on     the    Veined     Structure    of 
Glaciers,  m.  72. 

on  Transmission  of  Heat  through 

Gases,  m.  155. 


Tyndall,  John,  on  the  Influence  of  the- 
Magnetic  Force  on  the  Electric  Dis- 
charge, m.  169. 

on  some  Alpine  Phenomena,  ni. 

269. 

on  the  Action  of  Gkisee  and  Va- 
pours on  Radiant  Heat,  m.  295. 

on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Solar 

Chemistry,  m.  387. 

on  the  Absorption  and  Radiation 

of  Heat  by  Gkseous  Matter,  m.  404. 

on  Force,  in.  527. 

on  Radiation  through  the  Earth's 

Atmosphere,  IV.  4. 

an  Account  of  some  Researohes 

on  Radiant  Heat,  iv.  146. 

— —  Contributions  to  Molecular  Pby» 
sics,  IV.  233. 

on  a  Magnetic  Experiment,  it.  317. 

on  Combustion  by  Invisible  Rays, 

IV.  329. 

on  Radiation  and  Absorption,  with 

reference  to  the  Colour  of  Bodies, 
and  their  State  of  Aggregation,  iv. 
487. 

Experiments  on  the  Vibrations  of 

Strings,  IV.  685. 


Unoulata,  Owen's  list  of,  n.  260. 


Vacua,  Peculiar,  how  prepared,  in.  9 ; 
Electric  Discharge  in,  6,  7. 

Vapours,  their  action  on  Radiant  Heat, 
ni.  295,  406  ;  iv.  5.  149,  488. 

Vedas,  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus, 
IV.  135. 

Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Inorganic  King- 
doms, their  Relations,  m.  368. 

Velocities  of  Electricity,  Light,  Sound, 
Nervous  Agent,  Ac  rv.  588. 

Ventilation,  on,  n.  236;  by  the  Parlour 
Fire,  i.  761. 

Vibrations  of  Strings,  iv.  685. 

Vital  and  Physical  Forces,  their  Rela- 
tions, m.  206. 

Vivian,  E.,  on  Meteorology  and  a  Bal- 
loon Ascent,  n.  437. 

Voelcker,  A.,  on  some  Chemical  and 
PhjTsical  ProjpertLCB  of  Soils,  and  the 
Productive  Powers  of  the  Soils  of 
England,  IV.  110. 

Volcanoes,  Conical  Form  of,  ra.  125. 

Voluntary  Movement,  Physiology  o^  i. 
37, 147. 

Von  Lang's  Researches  in  Crystallogrfr- 
phy,  m.  98. 
"  )lik<      * 


Vrolik  on  Apes,  m.  16. 
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Walbb*  Frinee  of.  Elected  Honorary 
Member  and  Yioe-Patioii,  nr.  3»  18; 
Present  from,  176. 

Walker,  A.  De  Xo^  presenta  a  Ghinefle 
library,  m.  219. 

Walker,  0.  Y.,  Baflway  Telegraph  Sig- 
nals, n.  408. 

Waller,  A.,  on  the  Nntrition  and  Bepa- 
ration  of  Xerres,  m.  878. 

Wallioh,  O.  0^  on  the  Nafnre  of  the 
Deep«ea  Bed,  and  the  Preeenoe  of 
Animal  life  at  vast  Depths  in  the 
Ooean,in.  299. 

Ward,  8.  H.,  on  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
in  dloaely  glased  Oase^  i.  407. 

Warington,  &,  on  the  Aqnarium,  n.  408. 

Warington,  Geo.,  obtains  Aotonian 
Prize,  IV.  899. 

Warner,  Messrs.,  Bell-founding,  n.  880. 

Wanklyn,  J.  A.,  on  the  Synthesis  of  Or- 
ganic Bodies,  iv.  199. 

*  Warrior '  described,  m.  50& 

Water,  Moleoole  of,  iv.  118. 

Siq»ply  of  London,  n.  47,  466. 

Wave-line  Ships  and  Yachts^  i.  115, 
210. 

Wealden  Formation,  Fanna  and  Flora 
0^  L  141. 

Wellington,  Doke  oi;  Out  of  his  Fea- 
tures after  Death  presented,  m.  274. 

Westmaoott.  B.,  on  Art^Education,  and 
how  Works  of  Art  should  be  viewed, 
IV.  881. 

Westminster,  Dean  oi^  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  iv.  598. 


Westminster  Bell,  n.  888. 

Westwood,  J.  O.,  on  MetamofrphoseB  of 

Insects,  m.  875. 
White  Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 
Whitworth  Gun,  m.  248. 
Wheatstone*s  Electric  Telegraph,  n.  394, 

556. 
Williams,  G.,  on  Beoent  Discoveries  at 

Jerusalem,  iv.  28. 
Williamson,  A.  W.,  on   Etherification, 

I.  90. 
-^~  <m  Gtohardt's  Disooveiy  of  ihe 

Anhydrous  Acids,  i.  239. 
-~-on  the  Glaasiflcation  of  the  Ele- 
ments in  relatian  to  their  Atomicities, 

IV.  274. 
Wilson,  John,  on  Ploughs  and  Plough 

ing,  I.  265. 
Wines,  Treatment  oC  i.  803;  Acidity, 

Sweetness,  and  Strength  ot,  881. 
Wiseman,  Oudinal,  on  the  Points  of 

Contact  between  Scienoe   and  Art, 

rv.  8. 
— —  on  Shakespeare,  rv.  470. 
Wislicenus,  Dr.,  on  Source  of  Muscular 

Power,  IV.  664  el  ssg. 
Women,  their  Influence  on  the  Progress 

of  Knowledge,  n.  504. 
Woody  Fibre,  on,  n.  409. 


Yomra's  Parafflne,  l  185. 


Zino-Ethyl,  its  Power,  iv.  811. 
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